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Article No. 1 


Stray Notes on Kabul! Persian 

L. Bogdanov 

As implied by the very title of this paper, the present 
sketch is a mere re-arrangement of the contents of a scrap-book 
kept by me during my four years’ stay at Kabul, from Septem¬ 
ber 1923 to November 1927. Previous to that period, my 
acquaintance with any natives of Afghanistan was of the 
slightest, and with the kind of Persian spoken in that country— 
nil. The first Afghan I ever met in my life was a Journeyman 
who worked in my garden at Tehran in 1907 : I remember that 
he attracted my attention by his unusual headgear, a dark-blue 
Kabuli mindil with its loose end hanging over his shoulder, 
which induced me to enter into conversation with the man, 
whose speech did not, however, differ in any way from that of 
other Journeymen, or did not, at that time, strike me as differ¬ 
ent. It was not until the autumn of 1920 on the occasion of 
the establishment of an Afghan Legation at Tehran that I 
came across some other Afghans, who, however, spoke the stand¬ 
ard Persian of Tehran, most of them having already been in 
Persia (as I discovered later on) for some twenty years. 

It was only when 1 arrived in Peshawar on my way to 
Kabul in August 1923 and met the Afghan Commercial Agent, 
one Jalaluddln-Khan, and had a conversation with him that 
1 began to have some misgivings with regard to the idiom I 
was going to confront for the next four years. 

I was not yet acquainted at that time with the interesting 
httle book by Maj. Lorimer 1 2 , which had only recently 
appeared, nor was I able to connect in my thought the materi¬ 
als presented in W. Ivanow’s valuable monograph on the 
Tabaqat of Ansarl 2, with the language actually spoken in 
our days in Afghanistan. 

Neither the “ Report on a Linguistic Mission ” 3 , nor the 
“ Persian Texts from Afghanistan ” 4 , by Dr. Morgenstierne 


1 D. L. R. L o r i m e r . The Phonology of the Bakhtiari, Badakh- 
shani and Madaglashti Dialects of Modern Persian. With Vocabularies. 
Royal Asiatic Society Prize Publication Fund, London, 1922.— 

2 W. I v a n o w. Tabaqat of Ansari in the old Language of Herat. 
JR AS, January and July, 1923.- 

3 G. Morgenstier nM jort on a Linguistic Mission to 

Afghanistan. Instituttet for S9 Slgende Kulturforskning. SerieC 

1-2, Oslo. 1926.- 


4 Idem . Persian T< 
talium volumine VI excerpt 



ist»*n. Ex Actorum Orien- 


2 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal [N.S., XJ 

were yet published, so that I was very much thrown on tr 
own resources for finding out the peculiarities of the Afghi 
Persian, some hints of which are given by Phillott in tlu 
preface to his dictionary l . 

That state of things induced me to start on my arrival in 
Kabul the scrap-book referred to, in order to facilitate for 
myself the comprehension of the colloquial Persian of Afghanis¬ 
tan with which I had to do in my every-day work. 

The terra “ Kabuli ” adopted by me for the purposes o 
the present sketch was first introduced, as far as I can see, by 
MaJ. Lorimer, who explains it as “the language of the 
Afghan court”. 2 3 It is, however, rather to Dr. G. Morgens- 
tierne that I am indebted for that term, which he alwajte 
used in conversation to denote the local language, when I met 
him in Kabul, but who gave preference to the more cumbrour 
expression 4 * ‘Persian of Afghanistan” in the title of his above- 
mentioned “Texts”. That definition, if we do not take it toe 
precisely, covers the term Kabuli as used by me in the present 
sketch to denote the colloquial Persian of Afghanistan, moaning 
under colloquial the language in its entirety: Kabuli Persian 
has in fact no literature of its own, and the publications of tho 
government (newspapers, monthlies, Nizamnama’s ) 8 , as well as 
the official letters in all departments, are composed in the same or 
almost the same language as is used in ordinary speech. That 
particular state of things gives me the possibility of dealing 
with these three different aspects of Kabuli Persian as one whole 
and of applying to it the term “ colloquial ” in the wider sen 
of the word. In what follows the words and sentences en 
countered in printed publications have been accordingly 
marked : A A. (= A m a n - i Afghan) 4 to denote newspapers 
in general (not necessarily always the newspaper of that name 
although most of the examples bearing that mark are derive., 
from that source); MA. ( = Ma J m u ‘ a - i ‘ A sk a rl y y a) 6 * 
for monthlies in general (most of the examples belonging, how¬ 
ever, to the aforenamed Afghan military organ); NN. ( = 
Nizam-nama) 6 for the law-books published by the last Af* 
ghan government (or similar publications). Words and sen¬ 
tences culled from the Afghan official correspondence have been 
marked in the present sketch OL. (^official letter). The 


1 D. C. Phillott. Colloquial English-Persian Dictionary in 
the Roman character, etc., Calcutta, 1914.— 

2 op. laud, p. 129.— 

3 Lo. the law-books published during the reign of Amir AmSnullah 
Khan.— 

4 See my Notes on the Afghan Periodical Perss, “Islamic 

Culture ” No, 1, vol. Ill, p. 134foil, (p. 9 foil, of the separate reprint). 

* Ibid. p. 143 foil. (p. 18 fa* sen —Huta.- 

• V. s. footnote 3. 
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words and sentences derived from oral intercourse are not 
specially marked. The presence or the absence of the above 
marks do in no way imply that the word or sentence thus 
marked does not occur in all the other categories. Quite on 
the oontrary, the words selected for the purposes of the present 
sketch are, with a few exceptions, on the average such as are 
used or could be used in all the three categories, that is the 
spoken, the written and the printed language. At any rate 
all the words given in our sketch aro used in the spoken 
language and the above-detailed marks are only intended to 
indicate the immediate source from which they have been 
derived. 

The alphabet used in writing in Kabuli Persian is the 
ordinary Persian alphabet as used in Persia itself. One letter, 
however, or rather sign, which does not exist in standard 
Persian is sometimes used in Kabuli in connection with 
foroign names and foreign words felt as such. The 
sign in question is the A, a letter borrowed from Hindustani, 
and the names (for the most part European) and words in 
which it occurs have probably been taken integrally from some 
Urdu book or newspaper. We may quote as an example of 

words felt as foreign the word wdlt-sdkit written 6 a 

corruption of the English term “ wall-socket, 1 ” in which “ wall ” 
was confused with * 6 volts” by the Afghan (or Indian) electri¬ 
cians. That kind of spelling is, however, met with also in quite 

ordinary words like ) “ chintz/’ etc. 


The Spelling 

The Kabuli orthography does not present any particular 
deviations from the rules adopted in standard Persian. The 
existing peculiarities concern mostly the final ^ ( yd) 
(whether izafat , vahdat , nishat or of any other kind) and certain 
names of countries, in which a regular spelling seems not to 
have had time to become definitely established. 

(1) Very often the final ^ of a word is supplied in K. 
with two dots, which is not customary in P., but is often met 
with in older literary documents. 

(2) The final yd (to whatever oatogory it may belong) is 
spelt after a mute ha-yi hawaz, with an alif. Thus— 

yd-yi vahdat: K. ^ (AA.)=P. “a word” 

v3o ^1 dSka> (AA.) “ onoe a week ” ; 

yd-yi isharat: K. ^ (AA.) “ it was to such a 

degree that...; ” 

yd-yi nisbat: ^ (OL.) " of glass ” ; 



4 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal [N.S., XXVI, 

ya»yi izafat (expressed in P. by a mere hamza ); 
J&J *^(0L.) “ the upper room”. 

(3) The general rule in P. with regard to an unaccentuated 
yd when preceding the 3rd pers. sing. Pres, tense of the 
verbum substantivumis that the yd in question changes 
its place and becomes a graphically integral part of that verbal 
form. That rule is not observed in K.: 

K. (NN.) = P. 44 there are punish¬ 

ments ”. 

(4) Some purely colloquial forms are spelt as they are 
pronounced in current speeoh : 

K. (AA.) = P. &$aLo 44 they are agreed 

[upon something] ” ; 

K. (AA.) = P. ^ULjb 44 to them ” ; 

(5) Names of countries are encountered in different 
spellings, often on the same page of a newspaper or a letter: 

K. ^IJI - LJUf - = P. JJf 44 Germany”; (although 

more often J*j*> q. v.); 

K. - aj^y==P. ‘‘Turkey ” ; 

K. JIM - JIM - aJlLl - Ulk^p. *x)lM 44 Italy” ; 

K. aJUy - UJli-y = P. f 44 [Great] Britain ”. 

Certain of these double spellings - yd < - ya (b < Aj ) are no 
doubt based on the peculiar pronunciation of the final short-a 
in K. (see below), as also the very often occurring 

(6) instead of b 44 with ” : 

K. lAx/o JU^ OL. = P. JU/o JU^ b 44 with great pleasure”. 1 


Pronunciation 

The K. pronunciation strikes one accustomed to P. as 
somewhat harsh. This is due to a more open than in P. pro¬ 
nunciation of the different shades of the phoneme a. In P. the 
shading of that vowel depends on the quality of the consonants 
entering into the same syllable and is sometimes regulated 


A I find one instance of such confusion in 4 Ab d u 1-K arim’s History 
of Central Asia edited byCh. Schefer with a French translation (His, 
toire de V Asie Centralo etc. par Mir Abdoul Kerim Boukhary, publi6e- 
traduite et annot6e par Charles Schefer. Paris. Ernest Leroux, 

1876) textp. 68 1. 18-19: <_jU )■> b V* 

(3^®* S c h e f e r * s translation (p. 133) does not convey any 
adequate idea of the construction of the Persian text of this passage. 
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(towards a certain softening rather than otherwise) even by the 
quality of a preceding syllable, showing a kind of synharmoniz- 
ing tendency. As a rule, the short a in P. might be considered 
as a sound very near the a-sound in the E. word “ b a d ”, or the 
F. d. When, however, that vowel is combined in a syllable 
with one of the nine hard oosonants 
sounds like the open a in F.: harb ; xar ; ^ sabr ; 

zarb ; taraf ; zarf ; *arab ; y arib ; farq 

Normally it is one degree softer. The presence of the consonant 
^ in a syllable softens the phoneme a one degree more, bringing 
it thus down to a sound very much akin to the F. e (6 
ferme): ^ mhj ; cKj yek , unless its action is counterbalanced 
by the presence of one of the above enumerated hard conso¬ 
nants, which have always the upperhand in such cases. Thus: 

hayy not heyy ; ^ yax not yex ; and so forth. 

Last but not least, the final a (expressed through a mute 
ha-yi havvaz), besides having a sound the quality of which is 
regulated by the above rules is also influenced in P. by the 
quality of the preceding syllable which, if soft, tends to soften 
the final syllable as well. Thus: miv6 ; etc. 

Generally speaking, however, that final a-sound never becomes 
more open than the a in E. “bad 

•We have thus in P. three more or less distinct shadings of 
the phoneme a (short): a 1 (open a like the a in F.), a 2 (like a 
in E. “ bad ”) and a 8 (like the F. 4) for initial and medial syll¬ 
ables, and a 2 — a 8 for the final syllable in a word.— 

K., however, does not possess a 3 at all, the place of which 
in initial and medial syllables is taken by a 2 and in the final 
syllable by a shading of a altogether foreign to P. 1 which we 
shall call here, for clearness’ sake, a 0 meaning by it that the 
quality of it is one degree more open, than a v That sound is 
so near the sound of the long a, that it is sometimes difficult 
to decide, whether the word ought to be written with an alif 
(l...) or a ha-yi havvaz (a ...) at the end. That state of things 
is best illustrated by the different spellings of the same words 
as recorded above in our §§ 6 and 6 in the chapter on “spell¬ 
ing”. Thus: 

K. mewa ( ay* ) = P. *^o (mlve). 

K. tawba ( ) = P. ( tawbe), and so forth. 


1 I am inclined to think that different currents must have been at 
play to develop this sound in K., in the first instance probably the in¬ 
fluence of T on a soil already prepared by the existence of a similar 
a sound in F6 1., and the final consolidation of that sound might have 
been due to the influence of H. and partly to an absence of any direct 
influence on the part of P. 
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The long a in K. is the same as in P. That is to say, it is 
an open a pronounced with the lips held in the shape neces¬ 
sary for pronouncing o. That sound, however, lig$ in indivi¬ 
dual cases in K. the same tendenoy as in Western Persia 
towards becoming a long 0, without, however, ever lapsing 
altogether into that sound. 1 

A sound peculiar to K. is the yd-yi majhul non-existent in 
P. 2 It is a sound very near the F. 6 f e r m e (£ accent 
a i g u ) and is generally expressed in transcription by e. Sundry 
A. words containing the diphthong ay are also sometimes pro¬ 
nounced in K. with an e sound. I am able to quote only one 
example of this viz. xel ( A. ) q. v., but there are certainly 
a few more such words in K. 3 

On the other hand, the ya-yi majhul in words of purely 
Iranian origin seems to begin to be partly discarded (probably 
under the ever-increasing influence of P.) or to get resolved 
into the congenerous diphthong. Thus along with §er for 
“ tiger ” one often hears sir (more particularly in names, like 
Sir-Ahmad, etc.), while such words, as umayd “hope”, sufayd 
“white”, mayz “table” may be mentioned in illustration of 
the disintegration of the e. Furthermore, many words, like 
the just quoted ser — sir, are currently heard with either e or i : 
thus, for instance the verbal particle mi - is as often pronounced 
with its contemporary Persian sound, as with the yd-yi 
majhul ; so also the privative preposition is heard either as 
bi- or be-. Above and besides, the actual number of words pro¬ 
nounced with a yd-yi majhul seems to be in K. far below the 
number of such words as recorded in dictionaries. I there¬ 
fore cannot wholly subscribe to the opinion emitted by 
Morgenstierne 4 * that “ the old majhul vowels are preserved, 
£ always, even so far west as in Herat”. As regards his 
opinion about the vdv-i majhul which, according to him 6 , is 
preserved as “ 0 generally, but with some variations according 
to the locality ”, I can only say that I have never been able to 
notice that sound in Kabul, but am compelled to admit its 
existence in Afghanistan having heard that sound in the speech 
of-men hailing from Ghazni and elsewhere. 

To sum up, we have in K the following vowels : 

a, <* 0 , a lt a^\ 2 ; i, i ; u, u* 


1 That'as against I v an o w, Rustic Poetry in the Dialect of Khora- 
san, JASB, 1926, pp. 244. 

2 See for it, for instance, Horn, Neupersische Schriftsprache 
(Grundriss d. Iran. Philologie I B.) pp. 32-33, 35.—see also my translation 
of N o e 1 d e k e * s Iranian National Epic, Journ. of the K.R. Cama Oriental 
Institute, No. 6, Bombay 1925, pp. 156-157, and more especially note 1 
on the latter page. 

8 Cf. H o r n, op. laud. p. 33. 

4 Report on a Linguistic Mission to Afghanistan, p. 7. 

6 Ibid . 
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Contrary to P., where the izafa is always an e-(or ye-after 
vowels)-sound, very near to the above-described sound of the 
ya-yi majhul , the i$afa in K. sounds as a definite sharp i . It 
might be added here by way of parenthesis that the only two 
other instances of the occurrence of such a sound in P. known 
to me are the affirmative adverbs bale and the somewhat obso¬ 
lete drl ( ) “ yes ”, a word which I have not met with 

in K. 

As regards the consonants, they are the same as in P., 
that is: b 9 p 9 t 9 th (=s), j, <5, A ( = A), x, d 9 cl (=z), r, z, l 9 s 9 s 9 
s (=*), d (=z), i (=*)> $ (=z), ‘ y, /, q , k 9 g 9 l 9 m, n , w 9 A, y. 

There is little, that calls for notice in the pronunciation 
of these consonants, except certain peculiarities connected with 
the A-sound, and the fact that, contrary to Py ( £ ) and q 
(<3 ) are two different sounds. 

The vdv (j ), which in P. has the pure sound of the 
English v , has in K. rather a tendency towards w after and 
between vowels 1 . 

The aspirates (A, A) have a tendency to be dropped at the 
beginning of the word and to fall out when occurring in the 
middle of a word. 

The dropping of the initial aspirate does not produce any 
further results except perhaps that, in the case of the Present 
tense forms of the verb budan , that disappearance of the 
initial hd-yi havvaz is reflected even in the spelling of these 
forms which we encounter in print and in writing not only as 

(inst. of c :—a ), where it is not always easy to say whether 
the form of the verbum substantivumis not meant, but 
also as (A A. inst. of It is most probable that 

the remaining forms of that verb (i.e., 

would also be spelt in the same way, but I have not come 
across any of them either in print or writing, as the occasions 
on which these forms might be used are comparatively rare. 
Further examples of the dropping in speech though not in 
writing both of the initial lia-yi havvaz and of the hd-yi hutti 
will be found in the vocabulary. 

In the middle of a word, however, a vowelless A-sound is 
not only apt to fall out, but its disappearance produces, as 
would be expected, a compensatory lengthening of the preced¬ 
ing vowel, so that a becomes d 9 i becomes e and u becomes u. 
Neither the disappearance of the A-sound, nor the lengthening 
of the vowel are, however, in any way expressed in writing . 2 
Thus 


1 Cf. also Lorimer, Notes on the Gabri Dialect of Modem Persian, 
JRAS, 1910, p. 432. 

2 Cf. for it also Ivanow, Rustio Poetry in the Dialect of Khorasan 
•JASB, 1920, p. 243 below. 
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(P. sahr) “ city ” is pronounoed sar. 1 

j&o (P. mihr) “ love ” „ mlr . 

(P. muhr) “ seal ” ,, mur. 

The same rule is to a certain extent and with slight varia¬ 
tions still applicable in the case of the 7i-sound beginning a 
syllable in the middle of the word, that is when it is provided 
with a vowel. When the vowel in the preceding syllable is the 
same short vowel as the one connected with the A, the latter 
falls out and the two short vowels melt together into one- 
long 

(P. dahtin) “ mouth ” is pronounced dan . 

(P. sahar) “ down ,, ,, sar . 

When, however, the vowels in the two adjoining syllables 
happen to be of different quantity or quality (or both toge¬ 
ther), the h falls out and the vowel of the preceding syll¬ 
able is lengthened:— 

(P- mihin) “greatest”, etc., is pronunced mS’tft. 

A diphthong may be reduced in such a case to a mere long 
vowel:— 

(P. sawhar) “husband ” is pronounced sTiar . 

(P. jawliar) “essence” „ ,, juar. 

The final sonant aspirate after a falls off producing there¬ 
by a compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel:— 

** (P. dah) “ ten ” is pronounced dd. 

A final A-sound preoeded by an i turns the latter by falling 
off into an a :— 

(P. girih) “ knot ” etc. is pronounced gira . 

(P. ?nasalik) “ materials ” is pronounced masala. 

I do not feel in a position to say whether the above rule 
could be considered as extending to the h in the case of a 
preceding u . First of all, words containing that combination 
are very few, and of the two I can think of, I have hoard the 
one pronounced in both ways, that is :— 


1 Riou (Catalogue of the Persian Mss. in the British Museum, vol, 
II, 1881, p. 728a, in a most valuable excursus on the Guran dialect (see 
for it Houtum-Schindler, Beitrage zum kurdischen Wortschatze, 
ZDMG., XXXVIII, 1884, p. 44 under G.) registers the same phenomenon 
of the disappearance of the aspirate with an ensuing compensatory 
lengthening, which however, contrary to K. is expressed in writing.— 
Geiger (Grdr. d. Iranischen Philol., I, p. 387) records summarily that 
peculiarity as a feature common to the Central Iranian dialeots.—This- 
peculiarity seems to be, in a greater or lesser degree, common to all 
Iranian dialects, as also to the vulgar speeoh in Persian itself. 
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(P. nuh) “ nine ” pronounced either nu , or as in P. nuh 
whereas the other word *5 is most decidedly pronounced with 
the preservation of the aspirate, that is, like in P., guh. The 
fact that the latter word can be heard almost exclusively in 
the speech of the lower (i.e., illiterate) classes of the population 
makes it highly improbable that it could have been in any way 
affected by the “ literary ” language in the matter of pronun¬ 
ciation. 

Another and quite peculiar kind of influence seems to be 
exercised in certain w r ords by the falling out of the fe-sound, 
namely not only on the preceding vowels, but also on the 
adjoining dentals, which become thereby unvoiced. Thus:— 

(P. obs. iahd) “ honey ” is pronounced sat . 

(P. ( ahd) “ agreement ” ,, „ at. 

(P. mideham) “ I give ” is ,, mitam 1 . 

As regards the forms of the lattor verb such an unvoicing 
of the dental is also encountered in vulgar speech in P., 2 where 
the voiced dental stop has a tendency to resolve itself under 
the influence of the disappearing h into a dull sound in other 
isolated words as well, as, for instance, Meyti in vulg. P. 
instead of Mahdi , pr. n. 

As regards other consonants, the deviations displayed in 
them as compared with P. are of lesser importance being more 
or less common to most of the Iranian dialects, and partly also 
met with in the ordinary P. speech of the illiterate. Those 
deviations are as follows :— 

The vowelless b at the end of a syllable after a or a becomes 
w, forming thus with the preceding vowel a diphthong aw or 
aw :— 

v.*--** 1 (P. shab) “ nighb” is pronounced shaw . 

wf (P. db) “water” ,, ,, dw s . 

This change is never recorded in spelling and the words 
undergoing it are spelt in the ordinary way as in P. 

The closing d of a syllable containing a long vowel in the 
3 rd pers. sing. Past Tense of certain verbs tends to become 
in pronunciation t , that is to say, becomes unvoiced. 
Thus:— 


1 Cf. for this also Morgen stierne, Report on a Linguistic Mission 
to Afghanistan, p. 8. 

2 Not only “in other Eastern Pers. dialects and in the Kashan 
dialeots”, as Morgenstierne, loc. cit. 

* Cf. for this also the most valuable, but unfortunately extremely 
brief, hints regarding the Dehwar! dialect in Mr. Denys Bray’s 
Report on the Census of Baluchistan for 1911 quoted in LSI., vol. X* 
p. 452. 
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aULJ (P. xstad) is pronounced istaL 
(P. bud) „ „ but . 

This peculiarity is no more recorded in spelling than is 
the above case of the voiced labial becoming a semi-vowel, but 
nevertheless it seems to point to the old pronunciation of the 
final dental as expressed in writing in older P. works and in 
Pahlavl,—in the former by means of the A. letter i showing 
that it must have been sounded at a certain period as a voiced 
dental spirant, the latter through a mere t (whatever its exact 
pronunciation may have been at different epoohs). 1 

This peculiarity naturally disappears whenever the fuller 
forms of the verb are concerned, the voiced dental being again i 
reinstated:— 

is pronounced estdda . 

toy ,, ., buda . 

The final d of the 2nd pers. Plur., both in the Pres, and in 
the Past Tense, is pronounced as n : 

(P. miravid) is pronounced mlrawin . 

sdij (P. raftid) ,, „ raftin . 

This peculiarity is, however, also extremely common in 
vulgar speech in P. 

The sound / seems to be felt as foreign to the language 
and, although it is certainly used -and pronounced as such by 
the literate, the common people are mostly simply unable to 
pronounce that sound, which becomes in their speech p when 
beginning a syllable, w when vowelless (that is closing a syllable). 
Thus* 

(P. pr. n. Farhad) is pronounced Parhat. 

(P. Afghan) ,, ,, Awghdn. 

That particularity is common to Tajik I as well, and 
seems to be very old, to judge by the fact that in Pahlavl 
there is one sign only to express both / and p. 

In several words we find, as against P., a kind of incre- 

1 We find, however, instances in the older literary language of the 
final dental in the 2nd pers. Plur. of verbs being expressed by a o 
The Nawal Kishore edition (Luoknow, 1887) of the Divan of Shams-i 
Tabriz! has, for instance, preserved certain such forms, e.g., onp. 202 1.0. 

we read: y I^Uo . I atia inclined to think that 

such spellings, essentially phonetic, as also certain other peculiarities in 
the language of Jalalu-d-DIn, must be attributed to the Eastern-Iranian 
origin of the poet. That is to say, that they are Tajikl in the wider sense 
of the word, not P.— 
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mental -n added to the final vowel of the word without any 
apparent reason. Those words are : 

galUn , sun , qdlin and yakhan (v. Vocabulary). 1 

The first of these words has not been met with in writing, 
but is very current in K. speech 2 . No such final-n can be 
traced, however, either in the older forms of that word (Aw. 
garah - 3 , garemOhva^ ; Phi. garok , galok 5 ), nor in modern 
Iranian dialects ( P§ t. qharra'h> 6 ; Kd. geru 7 ; Central dialects 
gull 8 ). 

sun ) along with the usual su ( ^ ) “ side” 
i sun biyd “ come here ! ** 
u sun biraw “ go there ! ” 

has also an incremental -n, the presence of which is not 
warranted, as far as I can see either by the Pahl. form of the 
word (sok), nor by any dialectical word of the kind. 9 

The two other words are T. loan-words in P., where they 
occur as gall or ghali and yakha respectively. 

The -n in the first of them (although never occurring in 
P.) seems to be originally T., as the dictionaries give both 
forms of the word, but ascribe to them slightly different mean¬ 
ings, gall being explained as “ a costly kind of carpet” 10 or 
“grand tapis velu et de quality superieure ” n and qdlin as “ a 
costly carpet” ; according to others, “ a small carpet or rug” 16 
or “petit tapis”. 12 No such distinction naturally exists in P., 
where the second, increased form does not exist at all, nor is 
such distinction traceable in K. where only that second form of 
the word is used. I have heard the Turkomans of the Caspian 
shores call “a carpet” kolyn or kolun, which is obviously the 
T. pronunciation of our K. (from T a j I kl ?) word. 

The last word yakhan , as already mentioned, is also of T. 
origin, being originally in T. yaga (spelt more commonly 12 Ifij, 


1 I find a farther similar instance in the case of the word jUf 
(pahlu) “side” in W. Ivanow’s Persian as spoken in Birjand, JASB, 
XXIV, 1928, which occurs with such an incrementai-n in No. 38 p. 283 and 
in No. 87 p. 295. 

2 Cf., however, Lorimer, Phonology, pp. 178a and 193a. 

8 v. Horn, Neupersische Schriftsprache (Grd.) p. 55. 

* Salemann, Mittelpersisch (Grd.) p. 279. 

6 Ibid. 

® Raverty, s.v. 

7 S o c i n, Die Sprache der Kurden ( G r d .) p. 257 § 21. 

8 Geiger, Oentrale Dialekte ( G r d .) p. 383 § 160. 

9 Steingass, s.v. gives sun “apart, aside,” without any further 
explanation. 

*0 Steingass, s.v. 

11 Kieffer et Bianchi, Dictionnaire Turc-Fran$ais, s.v., who, 
however, give both the words with the mention, “ s.p.” (i.e. “substan* 
tif persan” ). 

12 Kieffer et Bianchi, s.v. 
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but also ). 1 2 * In P. words of T. origin the q and kh are 
mostly interchangeable, hence P. yakha , 2 in which some 
popular etymology connecting it with yakh “ice” (in the sense 
of “ frozen ” i. e. “ stiff ”) might be also reflected. 

Parallel forms of this kind are not unknown in literary P. 
we have for instance zami and zamin for “ earth ”, but there the 
•n is fully justified, as part of the original suffix with whioh 
the word has been formed, the shorter form being without any 
doubt of a later formation. 8 The same relation exists also be¬ 
tween the two P. words for “golden”, where again an old ad¬ 
jectival suffix is accounting for the -n in zarrin , whereas the Ad¬ 
jective zari is, so to say, a secondary formation from the noun 
itself with a Modern Persian suffix -* (ya-yi nisbai). 

We may, therefore, maintain that the - n , at least in K. 
galun , sun and yakhan is incremental and might have its origin 
in some analogy with other words ending in -an and -an. 
As regards qnlin , the -n is probably originally T., but that 
fuller form has somehow been adopted in K. (probably through 
the channel of Tajik!) and has not found access into P. 
This latter consideration makes one think that the fuller forms 
galun , sun , and yakhan in K. may have received that increment¬ 
al -n under the influence of T. (and probably also through 
the medium of T a j i k I). 

The Kabuli pronunciation of Arabic words 

The pronunciation of A. loan-words (if we may call thus 
that essential and integral part of the Persian language) is re¬ 
gulated in P. by certain firmly established, albeit unwritten 
rules. All these rules chiefly tend to one and the same goal 
—the strict preservation of at least the outward shape of the A. 
words adopted in P., so that the structure of the A. word 
should be damaged as little as possible. The final short vowels 
of the A. terminations, as entirely foreign to the P. language, 
are dropped including the tanwins. Of the latter, however, the 
Acc,-termination - an when used adverbially, is often preserved 
in P. pronunciation, although in most cases the A. final mule 
alif after that termination is sounded, whereas the termination 
itself disappears. 4 * The A. consonants and vowels are natural¬ 
ly pronounced according to the general rules of P. pronuncia¬ 
tion, but their order is practically never disturbed, the vocali¬ 
sation of the consonants remaining strictly the same as in the 


1 Ibid. 

2 Steingass, however, does nob give it at all, but gives instead 

yaqqa M tho collar of a garmont; the seizure of anyone by the collar.” 
a Cf. Horn, op. laud. § 23, p. 58, note 1. 

4 With regard to the use of A. accusative-forms of adverbs in P. 

and K. see below, pp. 37-38. 
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original A. The instances where A. words have undergone in 
P. some slight alterations with reference to the vocalisation 
are very few. Two or three of the most current of such words 

fi o* 

may be cited here: A (lakd* n ) “ a blow, a cuff, a kick ”—in 
P. lakad , with an unwarranted vocalisation of the medial 
consonant. This alteration, however, is not felt as such and 
the word in its altered form is used in P. exclusively. 

/ i 

A. axUc (‘imdmat un ) is generally pronounced in P. 

4 ammarna , but such pronunciation of that word, though almost 
universal, is considered in P. as vulgar and as incorrect. 

&/’ / Ci / 

“funeral" (lit. “wrapping in the shroud and 

burying"), is mostly pronounced in P. kajan-u-dajan even by 
the literate, owing to the natural confusion of the rare word 
kafn (an abstract noun) with the very current and common kajan 
(applied in P. not only to the wrappings of the corpse, but also 
to a kind of shirt-like white garment worn in ordinary life by 
dervishes, or donned by flagellants 1 on the 10th of Muharram, 
etc.). The undue vocalisation of the second word is the result 
of a natural impulse towards alliteration or synharmonization 
of two closely connected words. 

A. ( ( ald hidat in ) is currently pronounced in P. 

l alahidda 2 , with an undue reduplication of the final consonant. 
This pronunciation of the A. expression is also felt to be 
erroneous and is, in consequence, avoided by the literate classes 
of the population. 

To sum up, the A. words in P. are, mutatis mutan¬ 
dis, preserved in their original shape. Neither a vowel, nor 
a consonant can disappear in the P. pronunciation of an A. 
word. Neither a vowel, nor a consonant can be arbitrarily 
added in an A. word in P., in other words, a sukun cannot be 
supplanted by an unjustified vowel or vice-versa, nor can a 
consonant be reduplicated at will, where no such reduplica¬ 
tion exists in the original A. word, nor can a reduplicated 
consonant of an A. word be arbitrarily reduced to a simple 
consonant, except at the end of a word.— 

These rules seem to be inexistent in K. 

The most blatant example of the violation of these rules is 
the current introduction of an unnecessary vowel in A. words 
in the place of a sukun for the medial consonant. A super¬ 
fluous syllable is thereby created and A. monosyllabic w'ords 


1 See for this my “ Muharram in Persia ”, Visva-Bharati Quarterly, 
July 1923, p. 126. 

2 Written in one word : 
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become thus converted into disyllabic words. The aooent 
of the word remains in that case nevertheless in its original 
position, that is on the first syllable. One or two examples 
will suffice, as a few more of suoh cases are also recorded 
in the annexed Vocabulary: 

A. £>£ (P. sham 1 ) is pronounced sha-md . 

A. lU* (P. qatl) „ „ qd-lal. 

This intercalated vowel disappears whenever the word so 
modified receives in its normal course an additional vowel at 
the end, (i.e., when it is followed by an izafa, a yd-yi vahdat ,— 
ishdrat, — nisbat , a vowel-conjunction 1 ) or any word begin¬ 
ning with a vowel. For instance : 

<JUJI will be pronounced as in P.: qall-i-'dmm t( universal 
massacre ”. 

^j will be pronounced— ba-ma dakhli naddrad 
“ it does not concern me ”, 

^ ^ will be pronounced— ilm-u-jihil “ learning and 
ignorance’ 1 (v. Vocabulary under the second word). 

A tashdid or a vowel in A. words can disappear or be 
dropped in K. pronunciation. A most current K. word, in 
which both these irregularities occur at the same time, is the 

A. gHJsl (P. ittild ‘), which is pronounced in K. itla, the correct 
pronunciation of the word being altogether unknown in K. 

As already hinted at above in the paragraph on the dis¬ 
appearance of the h- sound, the purely A. hd-yi hutti ( ^ ) is 

treated exactly in the same way as the hd-yi havvaz (whether 
in P. or A. words), which would have been inadmissible in P. 
That, however,is the case not only in K., but also inGuran 2 


1 That is the j whenever it is pronounced #. The conjunction in P. 

has, in fact, according to circumstances, three different pronunciations : 
(1) va between two sentences, or two words when it plays the rdle of a dis¬ 
junctive, rather than conjunctive particle; (2) ft between two words which 
form together one logical complex, that is, are synonyms, or antonyms, 
or generally go in couples, when the first of them ends in a consonant; (3) 
vu when the first of the two words of such a complex ends in a or a. 
When the first of two suoh words ends in t, the fe of the conjunction 
receives a supplementary connecting y-sound and becomes -yft. In P. 
poetry only (2) and (3) are used. I maintain that the latter two are 
altogether different in origin from (1), which is the A. conjunction wa 
adopted in P., whereas (2) and (3) represent the old Iranian conjunction: 
AP. via , P h 1. u. All this only by the way. 

2 Cf. for this the most ooncise and valuable exoursus by R i e u, in his 

Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the British Museum, vol. II p- 
728 b-729 ( G 3 r 5 n dialect). . 
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and TajikI 1 , which latter is probably chiefly responsible for 
all these aberrations with regard to A. in K. 

The l of the A. article al - is often left unassimilated before 
solar letters in K. pronunciation. This is apt to occur before 
8 and n, certainly never before r and hardly ever before the 
other solar letters. Examples, however, of such pronunciation 
as Abdul-Samad (inst. of * Abdussamad ) and Abdul- 

Nabi (inst. of l Abdunnabi —) can be currently heard 

in K. speech, and not only from the illiterate. 

One more peculiarity in K. speech as opposed to P., is 
the preferential pronunciation and spelling of the A. feminine 
/ 

termination — atun (_5 ) as • a , whereas the more generally 

adopted pronunciation and spelling for such words in P. is 
•i at . Thus: 

K. tarbiya ( ) = P. tarbiyyat education ” 

K. aldma (<su>Hc ) = P « aldmat “ sign, mark 99 . 

The exceptions to this rule are somewhat striking as they 
concern often words-that are, by exception, pronounced in P. 
with a instead of - at : For instance : 

K. muddkhalat ( ) = P. “concerning one¬ 

self with something, meddling 99 .— 

ijdzat ( ojUJ ) = P. “ permission 

A great number of words of this kind coincide, however, 
in pronunciation, as far as the termination is concerned, with 
the forms current in P., as barakat , tijdrai , dawlat , zinat , sifdrat, 
§irkat } vizdrat , etc. etc. 

Etymological and Syntactical 
The Noun 

The peculiarities with regard to nouns in K. chiefly con¬ 
cern the formation of the plural, where the termination U . 
(-ha) seems to be used for preference, even in cases when P. 

lias -an (- ). For instance (A A., 

MA.) = P ^UaJ “ military officers 

Furthermore, the A. feminine plural-termination -at 
( of -) is freely used for Persian words, as, for instance: 
plsh-dmadidt (OL. oHf) = P. pish-amadha 

<c happenings 99 . 

karat ( ) = P. Ujk' “ doings; works ”, v. Vocabulary. 


i Of. Teufel, Quellenstudien zur neuerea Geaohichte der Oh&hSte, 
ZDMQ., XXXVIIT, 1884. 
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rasidat ( ) = P. “receipts”, v. Voca¬ 

bulary. 1 

This combination is not altogether foreign to P., where 
the termination -at for the plural in certain definite words has 
been firmly established to the exclusion (in most of the cases) 
of the usual plural formation in -hd. or -an. The piore current 
and common instances of such words in P. are: 
oLcl> (but also l*el>) “gardens” 
oUi 4 4 villages ” 
ol&jty “caresses” 
oU. “ fruits ” 
oU. <*aJU» 2 “ fortresses ” 
oU. fry.*# 44 vegetables ” 
oU* aiky 44 writings, letters ” 
oL*. “newspapers” 

Altogether foreign to P. is the K. treatment of A. broken 
plurals as ordinary Persian singulars, that is the appending to 
them the usual Persian plural-terminations -an and - hd: 

+> 

K.— AA. (tujjdrdn) = P. or 44 merchants ”. 


K.—AA. liMiiy (awldd[h]a) 
AA. Uy (nwldddn) 


| =P. “children” 


(awlddha-yi. azizum “ my dear children ” was the usual form 
in which the Amir addressed the people in his speeches). 


4 Such formations are current in Tajik!, cf. Teufel, Quellen- 
studien zur neueren Geschichte der Chanate, ZDMG , XXXVIIT, 1884, 
p. 246, and more especially the long footnote on the same page; also 
Geiger, Bsmerkungen iiber das Tadschik! (Grdr., I, p*408).—Tn 
'Abdul-Karim Bukhari’s Text (Histoire de l’Asie Centrale par Mir 
Abdul-Kerim Boukhary, publi^e, traduite et annotee par Charles 
Schefer, Paris, 1870) 1 can record (besides words like ci>LcIj 

common to P. as well, see below) only one instance of such plural forma¬ 
tion which ocsurs twice AjliujJ? p. 48 l. 19 a nd p. 52 1 . 9 . Jt is 

interesting to sea that not a single case of such plural-formations occurs in 
the old Tabaqat of Ansar! described by I van o w in his valuable mono¬ 
graph already mentioned (op. laud. pp. 28-29). 

2 These first five words are recorded in Salemann and Shuko- 
vsky’s Neupersischo Grammatik, Porta Linguarum Orientalium, Berlin 
1889, § 12 , note 1 . The last two of them are given in the form 
and with the explanation that “ the mute # is converted in the 

Arabic style into ^ That, however, is not the case, the ,/-sound here 

being the result of the re-asaertion, before a vowel, of the old guttural 
Phi. termination which first becomes voiced between two vowels 
and is further softened into a palatal: k > g > j. The mute # is 
mostly preserved in writing in such instances in K. : . .oL AL&y not 
etc. 
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Instances of such double plurals are very numerous, but 
do not exclude the correct use of A broken plurals in isolated 
instances. This, however, may be due to quite recent influen¬ 
ces on the part of P. and probably also to an earlier influence 
exercised by literary Persian, as in TajIkl such A. plurals are 
throughout and exclusively handled as Persian singulars. 1 — 

Of a quite recent origin probably are the hybrid formations 
for different nomina agentis, like 

barqlwala ( Wj Jijj ) “ electrician ” 

dubwala ( " woodseller ** 

xarwdla ( ) “donkey-driver”, etc., in which the H. 

suffix - wala takes the place of some corresponding P. suffix. 2 

Abstract nouns by means of a ya-yi masdar are currently 
formed in K. from the Past Participle, a formation which is 
altogether foreign to P. These abstract nouns denote by their 
very nature (as originating from the Past or, we may say, 
Passive or Pefect-Participle) a passive or past state and seem 
to stand for a Passive Infinitive 3 . Syntactically, however, 
such forms in K. serve mostly to express adjectives (izdfa -f 
abstract noun). Examples of such expressions are given in 
the Vocabulary, but we may as well repeat one of them here to 
emphasize the point: OL. Mj. “ The note 

sent by yourself ” (lit. <{ of your own sending ”). 

Unclear to me is an incremental final -a which obviously 
appears both in nouns and adjectives merely at the whim of 
the speaker (or the writer, as the case may be), as for instance : 

tana ( ajj ) along with tan ( ^ ) “ body ” : 

AA.... J I; I £t if he does not bend [his] body.. 

qarza ( ) along with qari ( ) “ debt; loan ” : 

1 Cf. Teufel op. laud. 246-7; wo find in Abdul-Karim’s text: 

“things ” p. 102 1. 9; “grandees” p. 56 1. 17 ( 

) ; 411*31 “ actions ” p. 54 1. 16; p. 100 1. 13; p. 102 

1 5; p. 103 1. 18; on p. 103 11. 15,16 we find in the sense of a sin¬ 
gular, but also p, 104 1. 6: p. 104 1. 10: 

^jIxao ... fj 4 lLo p, 105 1. 21 ;j! 

p. 108 1. 3 ; ; p. 85 1. 2 : 0^40 • 

2 Cf. also Morgenstierne, Report p. 9. 

8 Cf. also I v a n o w, Tabaqat, p. 340 and idem, Rustic Poetry in 
the Dialect of Khorasan, JASB,XXI, 1925 p. 251, who somewhat loosely 
mentions such formations as being compounded with “the suffix apt”, 
but considers them quite correctly to be “ a sort of substitute for the 
infinitive”, in the first of these two papers, and as having “rather a 
passive meaning”, in the second monograph of his. 
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AA. ^ cr^ f " England gives a loan 

to Poland ” \ 

data ( ) along with dar ( y* ) “ gibbet 99 

muta i ayyana *joaLo instead of the P. “ appointed 99 : 

-OL. &yjj c " appointed Minister Plenipo¬ 

tentiary to Japan *\ 2 

Adjectives 

There is very little to be noted in the case of adjectives, 
beyond two or three unusual comparative degree formations, 
like: 

bisyartar (y ) 3 4 * = P. yty> " more ” 
hetartar (yyv ) = P.y#? “ better 99 4 . 

Sometimes the comparative degree of an adjective is ex¬ 
pressed by placing the word ziyddatar ( y —in itself un¬ 
common in P.) “ more ” before the positive degree of the adjec¬ 
tive: 

MA. y (ziyddatar arzan)=P. y “ cheaper 

Certain adjectives implying in themselves a difference 
of size, quantity (not uncommon in P. as well) or quality are 
used simply in the positive degree in conjunction with or to indi¬ 
cate comparison. For instance: 

az ma kaldn (^yo jf ) = P. y?yy $ “ bigger than I ”. 6 
az u pur-zur (^j yj jf) = P . y “ stronger than he *\ 

Certain adjectives formed by means of a yd-yi nisbat from 
nouns ending in -a intercalate instead of the usual connecting 

-!f-( i ). a-ti>-O ): 

itdlawi ( Uajl ) 6 =P. ^SLJLk* “ Italian 99 
kimiydwi ( )=P. “ chemical 

1 In this case the-a is, however, probably merely the A. wahdat- 
termination at, but the word is uncommon in P., where either simple 
\jpy or {jclyx **I would be used in that meaning. 

2 The form is a puzzle, which is still more increased bySteingass 
who gives s. v. “ mata*ayyana (sic! with an a after the ml) A station, 
post, command; an appointment; establishment**. 

8 £ find only one instance of that form in Abdul Karim p. 94 1. 1. 

4 Salemann and Shukovsky, Neupersche Grammatik, register, 

in §22 note, a case of the comparative degree yy* in the Sh&hnSma. 

6 Cf. Morgenstierne, Report, p. 8.—Abdul-KarIm has also* 

s 2 +*S)'y <WA jl text, p. 07 1. 14 (Sohefer, Traduction, p. 15& 

1. 9-10; “ [Mehemmed Houssein Khan Tourdh]est l'ain6 des file 

[d' Emir Hayder]*\ 

• Normally one would besides have expected USliyUwi, 
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It is possible that these formations are based on the anal¬ 
ogy with A. nisba's from nouns in -5, like LJa - 5 l*) • 

where, however, the long a merely becomes resolved into a 
short a + v. 

The suffix - war ( fa ) obsolete in P. is of current use 

in K. and is easily tacked on to any suitable noun or adjec¬ 
tive, but mostly in conjunction with an additional suffix -t 
(ya-yi nisbat), which latter seems in that case to impart an 
adverbial meaning to the compound. Thus : 

naxuswdri ( U ) “ as if ill ”; 

mastwdrl ( “ as if drunk; like one drunk ”; 

zanwdri ( ) “ like a woman ” ; 

xanawdn 1 ( ailk) “ similar to a room ” ; 

rasmiwari ( ) “ semi-officially ” ; 2 

The adjective is very often placed in K., as against P., 
before the noun to which it belongs, e. g.: 

A A. = P. (JjL* ^xoxj “ Yahya- 

khan, the former director” (v. Vocabulary s. v. 
mudlr ); 

yak sust ddam ( ^jCj) = P. “ a weak 

man ”; 

yak sangin ddam ( v££) =P. fa L “a 

dignified man ”; 

yak xurd bada ( *xu Jyk jKj ) =P. Jftk “ a small 

child”; 

latlf ddam as ( c—t cixkJ) = P. ciJoJ jyo “ he is a 
pleasant man ”; 

zaklddam as ^ ^j) =P. «3y© or ^ 

“ he is a virtuous man ”; 

MA. viifj ^yy) =P. ^yy “a great 

service ”. 

Such transposition of the adjective is not altogether 
foreign to P., but occurs rather seldom and only in cases where 
greater stress has to be laid on the quality implied by the ad¬ 
jective. A yd^yi vahdat (and not the numeral ) is then 

necessarily used, e. g., v-yk “ he is a good man,” but wjk 
“ he is a (very or really) good man ”. 

l Not td be confused with k5lk or *• family; house". 

8 For examples of words formed with the suffix •ivSr, v., for in¬ 
stance, Horn, Neupersische Spraohe (Grdr, d. iran Phil. I) p. 191. 
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Numerals 

Some of the numerals in K. differ in pronunciation from 
P. These are : 

sas () instead of P. sis “ six ” 
apt , aft ( oftA ) „ „ haft “ seven ” 

ast ( ) „ ,, hast “ eight ” 1 

dd(*d) „ „ dah“ ten” 

pinjdh (»L*uj ) „ „ panjdh “ fifty ” 

azdr ( ) „ ,, hazar “ thousand ”. 

Three numerals differ from P. altogether in their formation 
(and spelling): 

du sad () 2 =P. o—jj* “ two hundred ” 

si 3 sad ( ) =P. ( sisad) “ three hundred ” 4 

/xm; sad ( jsao Jj ) ==P. “ five hundred ” B . 

A plural formation sadha () “hundreds” uncommon 
in P. is frequently to be met with in K. : 

AA. oliUXiJ Ia^ =P. “hundred kinds of 

disagreements 

The conjunction ~u-( , ) between the figure of the tens and 
the figure of the units is mostly omitted in writing in K. Thus: 
Sj is* is not “ thirty times five”, but f< thirty five” 6 . 

This omission of the conjunction in the middle of a 
numeral containing a fractional is even more equivocal: 

1 And the compound numerals of the two latter, — apdS , azda 

(i). 

2 In Tajik! that would seem to be the current form: Abdul- 
Karim has it throughout his text, namely : p. 2 1. I; p. 5 1. 14; p. 3 
1. 0;p. 30 1. 8 ;p. 38 1. 23 ; p. 77 11. 21,22; p. 106 1. 17; Mu hammad 
Amin has it once in the passages quoted by Teufel, o. o. p. 339 1. 3. 

(note) but his language seems generally to be influenced by 

literary Persian to a far greater extent then that of A.-K. 

3 The 8 sound here is probably produced by the presence of the final 
mute h . 

4 ‘Abdul-Karlm has thoughout p. 43 1. 6 ; p. 46 1. 12; p. 

62 1. 21; p. 63 1. 4;p. 77 1.21; p. 78 1. 6; p. 07 11. 18, 22. Md. Amin 
has again the literary form : Teu fe 1, o. o., p. 301 1. 7. 

6 Here ‘Abdul -Karim has, however, the literary form 
p. 68 1. 9. 

3 The same, seemingly, in T a j I k I: ‘Abdul-Karim has the same 
numeral in the same shape p. 103 1. 11, and, for “twenty 

four'* p. 4 1. 20. Md. Amin omits the conjunction also in other cases, 
but replaces the same by a tamma as recorded by T e u f e 1, o. o., p. 246. 
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j* = P* j and does not mean “ two half-rupees”, 

as it would seem on the face of it, but “ 2£ rupees ” ; 1 
JU (sic) does not mean “half a year”, but “a year and 
a half ” ; 

px) jd is not " 100 ” ( c ' two half hundreds ”), but “ 250 
A A. pxi auo does not mean “three half-millions”, but 

“ three millions and a half ” ; 

In certain cases numerals are apt to take an izdfa. Thus 

du-yi awwalab ( ) “ the two first ones ” 2 ;. 

se-yi dlgar (“ the three others ”. 

The H. lak is, oontrary to P., used in K. to denote 
“ one hundred thousand 

The word kurur ( ), which means in P. “ half a million * f 

(500.000) is used in K. in the sense attributed to it in India, 
that is for “ ten millions ” (“ a crore ”). 

Pronouns 

Some slight deviations from the P. forms of the Personal 
Pronouns are shown in K The pronoun of the first pers. 
Sing, drops generally in current speech the final -n, and is 
pronounced with the harsh o-sound peculiar to K., 8 so near to 
the long a, that it is mostly impossible to distinguish that 
form from the first pers. plur., which is often used in popular 
speech instead of the singular form by modesty or by 
courtesy, so to say. As we encounter it, however, sometimes 
(though very seldom) in writing spelt as ( ma ), 4 there cannot 
be the slightest doubt as to the existence of such a form to 
denote the singular pronoun. 

The pronoun of the first pers. plur. is mostly used in K. 
with a plural termination in the form mdydn ( ), both in 

speech and in written documents. This form seems to have 
altogether superseded the shorter form, which is, however, 
often used in vulgar polite speech, along with ma by a single 

1 Cf. also my “ Afghan Weights and Measures ”, JASB,XXIV, 1928 
p. 424, note 4. 

2 Thus also ‘Abdul - Karim in a passage altogether misunder¬ 
stood by Sehefer, text p. 95 1. 6-8; lhA. <KLo 

* Registered by us above in the chapter on pronunciation as a 0 . 

4 Cf. for this for instance, my “ Notes on the Afghan Periodical 
Press’' “Islamic Culture” (Hyderabad, Deccan) No. 1 vol. Ill, 1929, 
p. 151 (or p. 26 of the separate reprint). Cf. also the above quoted re¬ 
marks on Dehwfiri in L.S I., vol. X, 452. 
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speaker when referring to himself. To indicate plurality the 
word mardum " people ” is sometimes added to the shorter 

form, the expression md mardum ( U ) x taking then the 
place of the more current mdyan . 2 

Exactly the same can be said with regard to the 2nd. 
pers. Plur. whore the form sumayan ( ^bLA ) is predominant, 
alternating in isolated cases with sumd mardum ( ^yo LA ) 8 . 

The 3rd pers. Plur. of the personal pronoun is usdn 
(J&J ), 4 as against P. One encounters sometimes 

also a corrupted form und (l*iy ) [AA.< OL .], which outwardly 
seems to be a contamination of the colloquial P. pronunciation 
of the plural form of the demonstrative pronoun, (pro¬ 
nounced itnhd) and of the 3rd pers. Sing, of the personal pro¬ 
noun (y— u) but which is, in fact, the plural of the 
demonstrative pronoun u, with an incremental-rt- of the 
same kind as in sun , galun (v. s p. 11) and firistdndan 
(s. infra, p. 31). 

The pronominal affixes are of a somewhat less 
extensive use than in P. Their position in the sentence seems 
to be looser than in P., which produces in the 1st person 
by contamination with the personal termination of the verb, 
very strange forms, the real meaning of which is no more 
realized by the natives B . 

This looseness of connection between the pronominal 
affixes and the words to which they belong finds in K. a 
graphical expression as well, these affixes being mostly written 


iCf. Morgenstierne, Report, p. 8; also Teufel, Quellen- 
studien, p. 247. 

2 The state of things in T 5 j l k i is exactly the same. In faot, the 
form u/jU’ is almost exclusively used in Abdul-Karim’s text, where 
we encounter it: p. 2 1. 5; p. 5 11. 16, 17, 10; p. 7 11. 13, 17, 19; p. 11 

1. 17; p. 16 1. 12 bis; p. 21 11. 1, 6, 12 ; p. 22 1. 19; p. 26 1. 1 ; p. 64 1. 21; 

p. 69 11. 17, 19; p. 66 11. 19, 23; p. 66 i 6; p. 97 11. 11, 12. The shorter 

form bo ocours only once or twice, and then to denote the 1st pers. 
Sing. Md. Amin has T. p. 376 L 11 and p*yo bo T. 301 1. 31 
note; T. 376 1. 9. 

8 The same in T S j ikl 5 ^bLA Abdul-Karim p. 7 1. 14; p. 8 
1. 12; p. 16 11. 14, 16; p. 30 1. 3 ; p. 33 1. 23; p. 34 1. 1 bis; p. 61 1. 23; 

p. 62 1. 1; p. 66 1. 16; p. 62 1. 3. Md. Amin T. 373 11. 1, 3. The 

latter has, however, once LA as against K.: T. 358 1. 12 LAjb 

4 In G flak i also similarly uian, of. Geiger, Die Kaspisohen Dialekte, 
(Grdr. d. iran, Phil, I) p. 360. 

6 Cf. Vocabulary under taallm . 
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as separate words in cases where in P. they would be written 
•conjointly with the word to which they belong. Thus: 

“ [may] your Day of Independence 
[be] blessed! ” (in the heading of a 
printed programme of the Paghman Mela). Words ending 
in a vowel often take before the pronominal affixes a con¬ 
necting -y- (-^-) and it is a question, whether that is 
not meant to express the status constructus (tza/a), e.g., 
jA = P. U jA “ both of them — l . 

The posses s i v e relation is expressed not by the 
izafa as in P., but by the preposition az ( jt ) “ of ”, sometimes 
pleonastically preceded by the word mal ( JLo ) “ property ”, 

«o current in P. which takes then an unnecessary izafa : 
kitab-i mal-i az u “ his book — 

The reflexive pronouns are the same as in P. xud ( ) and 
xis (xSs) ), the latter occurring in its pronominal sense 

only in writing (newspapers), whereas in current speech it 
is used only in its adjectival meaning of “ relative ”. Az xud 

( y ) means “own” 2 * and is currently used in reply to 
the challenge of night watchmen, police, etc., in the same sense 
as the E. “ friend ”.— 

In current speech the reflexive pronoun xud is often used 
(and even misused) in the sense of “ but ” (or even without any 
particular sense which could be attributed to it 8 ), where in 
P. the relative aT would be expected. In this case, the final 
d of the word is generally dropped. 4 Thus : 

tu xu rafti ! “ but you went (there) ! ” 

jur xu asti ? “ but you are well ? ” 

An uncommon in P. plural-formation xudha ( ), 

where one would expect in P. “ themselves ”, often 

occurs in K. 5 6 

The demonstrative pronouns are: in , i (^t) 
“this”, an, U ) “that”. The forms ^ and are used 

in writing, but i and u prevail in current speech. The plurals 

1 Cf. above under “Numerals’* c£V 

* Cf. also ‘Abdul-Karim, text, p. 90 1. 10: 

Jjs “6tablit comme gouverneur d’Aral un personnage poss^dant sa 
confiance” (Schefer, Traduction, p. 199 1. 11-12) — 

* Cf. Ivanow, Tabaqat, p. 33.— 

4 Cf. also LSI, vol x, p. 452, where the same dropping of the final -d 

is recorded for Dehwari.— 

6 Cf. also Teufel, Quellenstudien, p. 247.— 
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ina and una seem to me to be formed rather from i and U with 
an incremental-^-, than from the correct literary forms. 

hame[n] ( ^^a ); haman , hamu ( ^^a - ^Ua ); Unin ( ) 

and hamdu ( O.L. ), liamU ( ), as also tho more 

usual in P. hamUnin ( <j.uaa*A). Not seldom all the three 
forms may be encountered in the same column of a newspaper 
article, etc. 

The A. demonstrative pronoun takes mostly 
the place of its Iranian equivalent in documents of the official 
kind : 

fj^Ajk'y^o “this motor car” (on a ticket for free admis¬ 
sion to the Mela of PaghmAn>; 

Ua L~j “ this passport ”, and so forth. 

The interrogative pronouns are the same ki ( } 

and U ( ) as in P. 

The relative particle ki ( ) is used in tho same 

way as in P. 

The indefinite pronouns are the substantival 
kas ( ) ‘‘somebody; anybody” and the adjectival kudam 

() “some” the latter most extensively and sometimes 

pleonastically and, so to say, unnecessarily used in that sense 
in K., whereas the same word is only an interrogative 
pronoun in P. meaning “ which ? ” Thus: 

kdsi nabut ( ^ ) “ there was nobody ” ; 

kudam ddam dmada ( ) “a man has come ”. 

Other indefinite pronouns are: id ( ) “some”, 

with a negation “ none ” ; ar ( ^a ) “ every ” and am,a ( ) 

“ all”, the latter two being often confused with each other and 
ar taking often the meaning of ama: ar saw ( ^a.£^a ) not 
necessarily meaning, for instance, “every night”, but very 
often “the whole night”, etc. 

ar ( »a ) takes sometimes also the place of id ( -x* ) as 
well, and is used with a negation. For instance: 

A A. (JAo jf ^ } 

“and on no occasion has she (the Queen) abstained from 
displaying her motherly kindness (lit.: “and on every 
occasion, she did not abstain”, etc.) 1 . 

Other indefinite pronouns are the same as in P.— 

1 Cf. also tor a similar expression 'Abdul -Karim, text, p. 54 
1. 19. 
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The Verb 

The 1st pers. Sing, ends in -wm, 1 as against P. -am One 
is sometimes fortunate enough to come across such pronuncia¬ 
tion expressed even in writing : 
s> 

UJ 

OL. fjte (sic: darrum)=P. “I have”. 

In the 3rd pers. Sing, the final -d is generally dropped by 
the illiterate and in current speech, which latter, however, 
is the case in P. as well. Thus : 

mesava, misava =sP. (pronounced misavad and, in 

current speech, miU) “ it is possible ; it is all right ”,— 2 

In the 2nd pers. Plur. the final - d of the termination has 
a tendency towards becoming -n, which tendency is, however, 
common also to P. current speech. A good example of it is 
found in Specimen IT of Badakhshl LSI., vol. X p. 530 : 

kamar basta-kun&n “gird up [your] loins”, along with the 
ordinary form kuned (probably a misprint for kun&d ) a few 
lines above in the same Specimen II. 8 

The 3rd pers. Plur. generally drops the final -d of the 
termination, again a peculiarity common to P. as well, where 
the sole distinction in current speech between the Infin. and the 
3rd pers. Plur. Past Tense lies in the accentuation (raftdn 
“ to go ”— rdftan “ they went ”).— 

The Future Tense is formed as in P. by means of the 
auxiliary verb xdstan () “to wish; to will”, but the 

treatment of the component parts (i.e. of the verb conjugated 
and of the auxiliary verb) is essentially different from the 
standards firmly established and common both to literary 
Persian and to P, 

No single definite rule covering the whole of the Future 
conjugation in K. can be established. For the 1st pers. Sing, 
and the 1st pers. Plur. the auxiliary verb is used in the 
3rd pers. Sing. Pres. Tense and the verb conjugated takes 
the personal forms of the Past Tense. Thus the Future Tense 
will be: 


«y>x> Ulc “he was never without the company of the 

learned ” (lit. “he always was not”, etc.) It is unnecessary to add 
that such turns of phrase are entirely foreign to and inadmissible in P.— 

1 Cf. also Ivanow Rustic Poetry, p. 252.— 

2 Cf. also Lori me r, Phonology p. 140 § 16.— 

2 Lorimer, Phonology, gives throughout forms in -In for the 
2nd pers. Plur. in his paradigms (pp. 161-166), but does not otherwise 
point out this peculiarity.— 
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1st pers. Sing, xdhad raftum ( sa^ )=P. oJ; p*^ 
or 6i xdhad kardum\ ( sa^ *aO=sP. ^ ^ 
“ what shall 1 do ? " 

1st pers. Plur. xdhad xastim ( ) = P. 

vSr *' 11> 

e.g. OL. AAtyfeJ (naxdhad xdatim) <; we won't 

demand 

For the 1st pers. Sing., however, a combination of the 
3rd pers. Sing, of the auxiliary verb with the first pers. Sub¬ 
junctive Mood of the verb conjugated is also used 1 

The 3rd pers. Sing, uses the same form of the auxiliary 
verb, but the verb conjugated is taken in its Subjunotive 
Mood. Thus, from the verb “ to be" the Future Tense 
will be: 3rd pers. Sing, xdhad bdsad ( ) = P. Jy sa)^ 

e.g. dar manzil xdhad bdsad “ he will probably be at 
home". 

The 2nd pers. Plur. is formed by prefixing the personal 
form of the auxiliary verb to the Infinitive of the verb 
conjugated. Thus: 

2nd pers. Plur. xdhid raftan ( ) = P. ±*Aly* 

e.g. sabdh wdqit xdhid raftan ? ( ) 

= P. ssJ) &xaIj± sy “will you be going early in the 
morning ? " 

The 2nd. pers. Sing, and the 3rd pers. Plur. are also formed 
in the same way, i.e. : 

2nd pers. Sing, xdhi raftan ( ) = P. 

3rd pers. Plur. xdhan raftan ( ) = P. j1a\jL 

For the 2nd and 3rd pers. Plur. we find, however, also 
another and most interesting formation, the auxiliary verb 
being used, as above, in its personal form and followed by 
a form ending in -a of the verb conjugated. I suggest that 
this form is a curious remnant of an ampler obsolete form of 
the Infinitivus apocopatus, otherwise untraceable 
either in P. or in literary Persian, the similarity in form of 
which with the Past Participle is merely a fact of casual 
external coincidence. Thus, for instance: OL. l*uf t; ^ 
=P. .“they will pass the day 

there". 

If we sum up what has been said here, we arrive at 
the following paradigm of the Future Tense in K.: * 


1 Cf. also Morgenstierne, Report, p. 8.— 

* I take here deliberately only such formations as have been 
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Singular 

1st pers. xahad rafium xahad bugirum 

2nd „ xahi raftan 

3rd ,, xahad raft xahad basad 

Plural 

1st pers. xahad xdstim 

2nd ,, xahid raftan 

3rd ,, xdhan raftan Ai&ttS 

These heterogeneous and heteroclite formations are so 
singular, that one is irresistibly compelled to ask the question: 
where do these formations come from ? 

I feel tempted to suggest that those formations must 
be of a quite recent origin, with the exception of those of 
them which contain the Infinitive of the verb conjugated 
in its full form and that, up to recent times, K. was probably 
unacquainted with the use of any compound Future Tense 
in its form current in P. The Present Tense or Subjunctive 
Mood forms did probably serve to express the idea of futurity 
as well, for which we have sufficient proof in P., where 
these forms are freely used along with compound formations 
to denote a n ear or an indeterminate future. Most probably, 
in older K. a kind of compound Future formation consisting of 
the personal forms of the auxiliary verb in the Present Tense 
accompanied by an Infinitive were in exclusive use. We have 
such forms in the 2nd pers. Sing, and the 2nd and 3rd 
pers. Plur. of our paradigm. 

We cannot account for formations such as the 1st pers. 
Sing, and Plur. of our paradigm (in the first column) unless we 
hold that the 3rd pers. Sing. ( xahad raft) was more or less 
recently imported from outside (Persia). If the Persians 
themselves feel the different origin of the two externally 
coinciding forms of the Infinitivus apocopatus and 
the 3rd pers. Sing. Past Tense,—the Afghans certainly 
do not. 

I maintain, therefore, that formations like xahad raftum, 
xahad xdstim are K. neologisms based on a total misunderstand¬ 
ing of the real value of the apocopated form of the Infinitive in 
P. compound Future formations, where the second link of the 
oompound was mistaken by the Afghans for a 3rd pers. 
Sing. Past Tense, and endeavours were made by them in 
consequence to construct forms for the, remaining persons 
on the same pattern. The forms so coined were adopted 


recorded by me in Kabul as actually heard in current speech or seen 
in writing. This accounts for the different verbs used in the paradigm.— 
* The forms given in transcription are those heard by me in speech- 
.the one in original characters has been seen in writing.— 
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and became very current, but must have struck the natives 
themselves as being somewhat queer, which resulted in further 
gropings towards some more satisfactory combinations. Hence 
the forms recorded in the second column of our paradigm. 1 — 
Another phenomenon peculiar to K. and unknown 
in P. is the extremely current habit of splitting verbs, in the 
sense of fabricating new compound verbs out of the most 
ordinary simple verbs in general use. These new composite 
verbs are coined on the pattern of the ordinary composite verb 
in P., where one of the auxiliary verbs added to a noun or 
an adjective contributes to the latter the necessary verbal 
sense. In K. formations under discussion the place of such 
noun or adjective is taken, however, by the Past Participle, 
the Present Participle, or the Imperative of an already existing 
and otherwise currently used verb, the meaning of which is 
integrally transferred to such a new composite formation. 
A few examples will suffice: 

basta kardan ( ^ =P. “to shut: to 

band kardan ( ^ ) S close”, 

e.g. darwdza basta (or band) ku ( ^ ) 

“ shut the door ! ”— 

nawista kardan ( ^6^ ) = P. “ to write”. 

ddnista sudan Awta) = P. “ to know; to 

understand ”. 

e g. ki ddnista sawum “so that I should know ”. 
istdda kardan ( ) = P. t 3 “ to stop”, 

e.g. istdda ku ( ^ ) = P. j) Ij “stop!” (when 

telling a coachman, etc., to stop). 
pursdn kardan ( )=P. “ to ask ”. 

zdt kardan ( ) = P. “ to give birth ”. 

ddsta budan <u£b) = P. “ to have, to possess”, 

1 1 am unable to trace any compound Future formations in 
‘Abdul-Karlm’s text, and the solitary instance of a compound 

Future that 1 find in M d. Amin: .... ^ 

jJU saIjo* jl ;luAt j jlsst t LAaJ 3 ^ (T. 360 1. 12) only 

serves by its context to show, to what extent that author was under 
the influence of literary Persian, a fact severally pointed out by 
Teufel himself in the course of his monograph.— A further indirect 
proof of the recent origin of these formations in K. is, in my opinion, the 
total absence of any mention of a Future Tense inLorimer’s other¬ 
wise extensive and detailed paradigms of Badakhshani and MadaglashtI 
conjugations (Phonology, pp. 161-166). Nor does he as much as mention 
the existence of any Future Tense anywhere else in his above mentioned 
sketch, though, of course, the material Lori mar had at his disposal 
seems to have been extremely meagre.— 
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e.g. OL. =P. 4>o;loJ “ they have no 

information ”. 

The examples of such composite formations could be 
multiplied, as there are practically no limits to this forcible 
disintegration of common P. verbs. 

The utter unnecessariness of such a procedure and the 
clumsiness of the forms thus obtained are such as to call 
for an inquiry into their possible origin Yet, I am unable 
to suggest any plausible hypothesis, except that they must 
be comparatively 1 recent and have possibly come into 
existence under some foreign influence, formed, it may be, on 
the analogy of similar expressions in some non-Iranian 
language 2 

The negation is placed in K., as against P., before the 
verbal prepositions. Thus: 

nabramada (y ai ) = P. “he has not come 

out” ; 

ma nawar-ddstum ( ^ ^ “ I did 

not take (it) 

The particle mt-is also placed in K. before the verbal 
prepositions. Thus: 

AA. (sic mibrdyad) = P. <k comes out ” ; 

AA. ^xj y ( az bayn mibarddrad) = P. 

“ takes away ; makes lose ; destroys 

The particle mi-precedes in K., as against P., the nega¬ 
tion. Thus: 

minabrdyad («v/f y ai ^/c^P. “he won’t' 

come out 3 * * * * 8 


1 I cannot trace any such expressions, in ‘Abd ul-Karim’s text 
and I find only one instance of such a split verb in Md. Amin 

<JtLkfy “he was playing (the tune of....)”, with a pleonastic 

yd yi istimrari , instead of . 

2 The expression band kardan and basta kardan remind one persis¬ 

tently of the H. jJu, and it is very difficult to decide, as in most 

instances where we find analogous expressions in K. and in H., whether 
the H. expression is the original or whether it is rather formed on the 

analogy of the K. construction.—In my opinion, the latter is mostly the 

caset —These split-verb formations could, on the other hand, have 

been influenced or introduced by Central Asian Turks.— 

8 We find, however, such a sequence in older literary Persian: 

Cf., for instance M in u c i hr! ^ □'fi jjy 

i(A. d e Bi berst ein-K azi mi rski, Menoutchehri, podte persan du 
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In composite Tenses the negation in K. is tacked on io 
the auxiliary verb. Thus, for instance : 

AA. Jjuasu=P. Ojj “he has not 

studied 

The Past Participle is very largely used in K., sometimes 
pleonaetically, e.g.: 

bel girifla biydr ( Jlu ) = P. jLxj “ bring a spade”, 

where one is inclined to think of the H. le ao. But, I repeat 
it again, it is difficult to say which way the influence has been 
displayed.— 

Impersonal sentences expressed in P. simply by means 
of the 3rd. pers. Plur. Pres. Tense, are mostly rendered in 
K. by the Past Participle of the verb with the 3rd pers. 

Sing, of the auxiliary verb e.g. : 

gufta mlSava ( )=P. ^y£±*> “ it is said 

AA. sJ ;&l>f = P. sS J(jledLo “ it is expected 

that. 

Such split-verb (or otherwise) Passive formations are apt 
to govern in K. the Accusative case, e.g. : 

A A. = p. a 

traveller is called a person, who....” 

A A. vX )\y jJO jSI J 

“two persons commit the same crime”.— 

No clear distinction is made in K. between the A. Participle 
and the A. verbal abstract noun ( masdar ). This limitation 
becomes most conspicuous in the construction of composite 
verbs, like: 

mumkin ddra () [Ameer in a speeoh]=P. JCot 
or “ it is possible 

rizd Sudan ( U; )=P. “ to agree ” ; 

tasarruf Sudan ()=P. Jyai “ to conquer 
to occupy ”: 

AA. \j J yj A-i!y French troops 

have occupied Z- 

safa kardan ( )=P. “ to clean ”.— 

Very peculiar are oertain forms of the Past Participle in 
-ak instead of the ordinary-a-termination, current, however. 


11 dmesidcle, etc., Paris 1886, text p. 14.)— of. also Ivano w, Tabaqat 
p. 348-7: *) cr*:— 
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only, it would seem, in the speech of Hazaras. 1 For in¬ 
stance : 

U budak—P. y “ he was ” ; 

ma hastak— P. ^ “I am”; 

awurdak= P. “ he brought ”, 

Abstract nouns derived from the Past Participle, which are 
certainly closely connected with the forms mentioned here 2 * , 
seem also to be currently used among the Hazaras 8 . 

Causative verbs are far more current in K. than in P. 
Two groups of such verbs deserve, however, a special attention. 
The first of these groups we might class as unnecessary forma¬ 
tions, like the above discussed split-verbs, that is, new secondary 
formations to which the meaning of the original verb is 
integrally attributed. For instance : 

sikastdndan( ) = P. “ to break ” : 

i dyina-rd u sikastand ( oJULXA y f; abjf ^jI ) “ it is he who 
has broken this window-pane ”; 

firistdndan ( ^JUL»y==P. “to send, to dispatch, 

to forward ”: 

» xatt-rd ba wazir sa'tb mifiristanim b hA. 

“ we shall forward this letter to the 

Minister — 

As regards this latter verb, for all we know, the - n - in it 
might be merely an euphonical incremental consonant. Or 

else, the verb probably imported at some comparatively 

late period from Persia (the current K. variant of it firistidan 
being unmistakably very old) was somehow felt as being, owing 
to the presence of the long -a-, a kind of causative from the 
usual firistidan and the -n- was inserted in order to make it 
more “ regular-like ”. However it be, the verb firistidan is 
used nowadays in current popular speech in K. and firistdndan 
in official correspondence, newspapers, etc. The latter form 
seems to be also extremely common (if not exclusively used) in 
TSjlkl 4 * . 


1 My attention was first drawn to these forms by Madame 
A. Fouoher, who accompanied in 1923-1925 her husband to Afghanis¬ 
tan on his archaeological mission and had many opportunities of coming 
across Hazaras in their own country. I have since often heard such 
forms from Hazaras residing in Kabul.— 

* v. ante p. 17. 

* Cf. Morgenstierne, Report, p. 8.— 

4 In • Abdul-Karim's text we find: p. 33 1. 18 ; p. 35 1. 1 ; 

p. 81 1. 6 ; p. 102 1. \2 ; (2nd pers. Plur.) p. 26 1. 6; 
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The second group are causative verbs derived directly 
from A. abstract nouns ( masdars ), e.g. : 

qabuldnidan ( ^,0*5 Vyx* ) “ to make accept ” : 
i-ra-ba-u miqabuldnim “ we will make him accept it ” ; 1 
qawlanidatt () “to promise; to guarantee” 
(v. Vocabulary) 2 . 

The verb fdmdnidan “ to make understand”, 

although not used in P., is not derived, like the preceding one, 
directly from an A. noun, but is a regular causative to the 

simple ^^ 4 * (in K. pronounced fdmidan), very current both in 
K. and in P. 

For other causatives not used in P. v. Vocabulary under 
ddndnidan , guzastdndan } pazxrdndan , etc. 

Two peculiar composite verbs taslim sudan and danista 
sudan , the real syntactical meaning of which is lost as far as the 
Afghans themselves are concerned, deserve a more special atten¬ 
tion. The first of these verbs is used in K. in two different 
meanings. The first of these meanings (v. Vocabulary) is based 
on the above-discussed confusion in K. of A. Participles and 
verbal nouns (masdars) and does not present any special inter¬ 
est beyond that current K. irregularity. 

The second meaning of that verb, which would be under¬ 
stood in P. as “to be handed over, to be transmitted” is sin¬ 
gularly enough not a Passive, but an Active and transitive one 
in K., where it is taken to signify “ to receive”. The expression 
“ I have received ” or “ received by ine ” in receipts (for salaries, 
others sums of money, letters, etc.) is rendered in K. by 
(taslim sudam). Moreover, the expression ^xJLJ 

in accountancy ledgers, or printed receipt-and acknowledgment- 


(id.) p. 34 1.23 ; p. 101 1. 9 ; (3rd pers Sing. Past 

Tense) p 26 11.5,13; p. 63 1. 5.—The instances of that verb in 
Md. Amin’s text are enumerated by Teufel in his above-quoted 
monograph on p. 251.— 

1 The verb in question most singularly reminds one of the 
HuzvariSn form maqbaluntan in Pahlavi, the Iranian equivalent of 
which is padiraftan “ to accept *\ and more especially of the form in 
Ys. 8, 9/4 maqbaluniyayU quoted by Salemannin his Middle-Persian 
Grammar (Grdr. d. iran. Phil. 1 p. 315) as a Passive Present. The ab¬ 
sence in K. of any simple verb of this root and the existence in current 
use in K. of an Iranian equivalent (v. Vocabulary), emboldens me to 
suggest that this might be one of the rare cases of a HuzvariSn 
word finding its way into colloquial Persian where the Aramaic prefix 
ma-, after the word had been taken up integrally, was turned into the 
Iranian verbal particle ml .— 

2 This verb seems to be formed on the analogy of the preceding and 
has also no simple form.— 
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forms (of the Post Office, the Telegraph Office, etc.), in the 
headings of the signature column in peon books, etc., clearly 
shows that the verb taslim Sudan is considered in K. to be an 
Active transitive verb, not a Passive formation as in P.—Such 
a way of using and understanding that compound verb is based 
on a misinterpretation of an old construction with the pro¬ 
nominal affix appended to the auxiliary verb instead of the 
substantival part of the compound. As has been already 
pointed out, the connection between the pronominal affix and 
the word to which that affix logically belongs is somewhat loose 
in K. (as most certainly also it was in Pahlavi). In the parti¬ 
cular expression we are discussing the pronominal affix was 
probably tacked on to the auxiliary verb in order to avoid the 
repetition of the same consonant in the termination of the word 
taslim. Thus, naturally, is equal to ^ i 

^* 0 .—The etymological sense of the combination was later 

on, and probably long ago, lost from view, which in conse¬ 
quence gave rise to such unwarranted expressions, as the above 

quoted — 

The verb danistan (Jfa) “to know M is currently used 
in K. also in the meaning “to understand” (along with fami- 
dan , v. Vocabulary). It is in this particular meaning that it 
has given rise to a form entirely analogous to the above-dis¬ 
cussed taslim sudan : danisla sudam ( aJLJb ) does certainly 
not mean “I became known”, but, being a 3rd pers. Sing. 
Past Tense with the pronominal affix of the first pers. tacked on 
to the very end of the compound, it is equal to = 

^ iLJta “it became known to me”. A further proof (if 
any is required) of the correctness of my interpretation of the 
above two strange expressions is found in the polite phrase 
often recurring in K. conversation : ddnista-yi sumd suda bdsa 
(^L “ you might have understood.or “ I hope, 

you understand . . . ”, where the place of the pronominal affix 
is taken by a personal pronoun, revealing thereby the under¬ 
lying construction of the preceding expression. 

The verb tuwanistan , tawdnistan , tanistan (^yLJfy) “to be 

able”, constructed in P. generally with the Subjunctive and 
only in impersonal sentences with the Infinitivus apoco- 
patus, governs in K. throughout the ampler old form of the 
apocopated infinitive, a glimpse of which we had when discus¬ 
sing the formation of the compound Future. E.g.: gufta nami • 
t[aw]dnum (^ifyu+i P yfyu+J u I cannot say” or 

“ I could not say ” : 

AA. aJfyssP. “can become”; 
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AA* f j 4if " their mentality could 

be improved ”; 

AA. “cannot (i.e., must not) be mocked 

at ”; 

famanida t[aw]dnistum ( ^ >|y ) “ was I able to 

make myself understood ? ” or “.... to make you under¬ 
stand?'’ 1 

A further peculiarity of the verb t[aw]dnistan in K. is that 
it can be used with abstract nouns or adjectives unaccompanied 
by any auxiliary verb (which occasionally also occurs in P.) 

E g-: 

isbdt mit[aw]dnim ( 0 olyf)=P. yJLi j*y[ybx) “ we 
can prove (it) **; 

xariddri na mit[aw\dnum (y|yU+j )=^P. ^jlyL+S 

^Ljbl 4 ’ I am not in a position to purchase ” ; 

AA. tuityb+i “ they cannot lay hold on . . .**; 

AA. ouJtyuu© ^oJh* IjT “ can you make (them) obey ? ” ; 

OL. oJjfyu>o calico “they can communicate by 

telegraph ” ; 

OL. ^[yv° 11 they can take (the necessary) steps ” ; 

OL. ^->|yb j job “ he must be able to help 

and assist ”. 

An analogous construction can also be noticed with the 
verb majbur budan (^yy )y^°) “to be compelled " ; for in¬ 
stance : 


l Lorimer Phonology, records for Badakhshani and Madaglashti, 
however, only the construction with the Infinitive in its full form. — 

As regards T a j T k i, we find in 4 A b d u 1-K a r ! m’s text mostly con¬ 
structions with the full form of the Infinitive, namely : 
p. 54 1.8; p. 57 1.8-9; olllyu p . 02 1.20; 

yj|yb*i p. 82 1. 10; p. 101 1. 7;^fc oJfyu+J ^ 

p. 103 1. 13; ^jk* p. 103 1. 18; ^yib JU *J»yu/o p . 105 
1. 15; p. 108 1. 0.—One instance of a construction with 

an infinitivus apooopatus, where in P. the Subjunctive would 
have been used is encountered on p. 82 1. TO—11: ^yfy and one soli¬ 

tary instance of the oorreot use of the apooopated infinitive is found in 
the inpersonal sentence on P- 77 1. 8-9. I find only one in¬ 

stance of the Infin-apooop., but used contrary to P. syntax, in Md. 
Amin’s text: djyf f. aiLJtyu j~> T. 299 1. 30.— 
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AA. f ; yj' vj> 4 .xii “the Company has to 

pay its value ”, 

—, where we should expeot, in conformity with the P. syntax 
some verb to be added to the noun in order to warrant 
the verbal meaning attributed to it, say sasj or " *>° P a y”> 
** to discharge”.— 

The verb mdndan “to remain” is used in K. al¬ 

most exclusively in the transitive meaning “to leave”, a 
meaning entirely foreign to P. but encountered in isolated in¬ 
stances, along with its usual meaning, in older literary Persian. 1 
One example will suffice: 

mandum da sar- i mayz (y* y» y =P. yx> ^ 

“ I put or left (it) on the table ” . 2 

In connection with the word ndm “name” the verb 
mdndan is also used in the transitive sense in preference to the 
equally current verbs guzdslan and n[ih]adan , e.g.: 

ald'azrat-% soMd Ustur ndm mdndan ( ci^Ic 
“ His Majesty the Martyr (i.e., Amir Hablbullah- 

1 I am able to quote here an example from Sa'di’s Bustan, where 
that verb is used both in the transitive and the intransitive sense, 
namely in the story of the “ Idol of Somnath ” : 

j — —d b o yjt yt I 

‘•since, if you leave him alive, etc.” (Lahore lithographed edition of 
1917, p. 420) and four line3 earlier in the story (p. 419) the same verb is 
used in its usual meaning : 

“ because I knew that, if that Brahman remained alive, etc. ”— 

A. deBiberstein Kazimirski, in the preface to his edition of 
the already cited divan of Minuftihri, quotes (p. 04 note) from the 

Ta’rTkh i Mas’udi of Bayhaqi the sentence f; yx>\ 

which he translates “ en quel 6tat a tu 1 a i s & e le Prince des croyants ? ” 
and remarks on the “ emploi du verbe comme verbe actif, emploi, 

du reste, en usage & cette 6poque *’ (i.e., in the V century A.H.=XI cen¬ 
tury A.D ) of. also ibid. p. 106, note 2. — 

8 In TSjiki the state of things seems to be exactly the same: 
‘Abdul-Karlm's text contains the following instances of the use of 

as a transitive verb: ^^1 (Jjb* j-jj y* 1 

OjLo ^'Law HIm p t 19 1, 10; y tj ?IA j 

U J&J . p. 23 11. 3-4 ; ^ p. 30 1 . 13 ; 

OJ<ylbo f; ly*** p. 73 l. 21.— 

The only instance of such a use of i n Md. Amin’s text, 

T 360, 1. 12 bats already been quoted by me for another purpose supra 
p. 29 note. 
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Khan) gave it (the building of the Foreign Office) the name 
Stor”. 1 - 

In connection with the noun kdr “ work *’ mandan is used 
intransitively in the expression 

az kdr mandan ) =P. ^ibo jb jk'jt “not to 

work; to be without work; not to be admitted to 
work *’.— 

The Past Participle mdnda ( ) is used in the sense 

of “ tired **, where in P. the word would be rather applied : 
mdnda nabasi“I hope, you are not tired **.—This meaning of 
the verb mandan “ to be tired ** goes as far back as the pre- 
Muhammadan period : Phi. mdndakih “ weariness**. 

The conjugation of mandan presents the peculiarity that in 
the Imperative and Subjunctive Moods the particle bi- 
coalesces with the body of the verb, thrusting out at the same 
time the initial m-, thus; 

ban , bdnum corresponds to P. . This transmuta¬ 

tion might have proceeded along one of two lines: either the 
initial m- of the stem was first assimilated in rapid speech 
with the b- of the particle, which further lost its vowel and 
then disappeared altogether, which is, in my opinion, less 
probable; or else, there first occurred an elision of the vowel in 
the particle 2 , resulting in an initial bm-, which by metathesis 
became mb- and was further worn off to a mere b. This 
latter hypothesis seems to me more plausible. 3 

We should thus have the following two possible schemes 
for the course of that transformation :— 

either biman > bibdn > b’ban > ban 
or bimdn > Vman > mbdn > ban. 

The verb raftan ( ) “to go’* in its personal forms is 

currently used in K. with any Past Participle to indicate 
continuity of the action expressed by the latter. That turn 
of phrase could be expressed in English by the verb “ to go on ** 
with a Present Participle and corresponds to the P. expres¬ 
sions constructed with the personal forms of the verb 
accompanied by the corresponding forms of the verb con¬ 
jugated, with the particle mi- prefixed to the latter. The 
following examples will make this clear:— 

hay xurda merum ( ^a ) =P. ^a 

“I am eating and eating” ; 


1 Cf. also in ‘Abdu 1-Karim’s text: 

42 1. 10.— 

2 As in b’ramadan , v. supr a, p. 29 and Vocabulary s. v.— 

8 Cf. Lorimer, Phonology, p. 144 § 27 (a) and (b).— 
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A A. =P sJ^o “ went on 

increasing ”; 

vP 

A A. djjiac Jiy -j )&L =P. cyiiCxvo yy . 

“ Kabul goes on progressing gradually ”; 

AA. — P. (^AjfyLx) Si jl*3 . 

“ they go on increasing their forces in China”; 

A A. S) Ai uJL j p. OJJ Um iJUX) “ they go on 

retreating ”; 

MA. yy = P. jJXxx) 0 ;b yyu “goes 

on looking for progress 

These examples could be multiplied indefinitely, as this 
mode of expression is extremely common, both in speech and in 
writing.— 

The conjugation of the verb raftan offers few peculiarities 
beyond those common to the K. verb in general. The 
1st pers. Sing. Pres. Tense is used mostly in its contracted 
form, the other persons, barring, as said, the specific K. devia¬ 
tions, (i.e., the dropping of the -d in the 3rd pers. Sing, and 
the 3rd pers. Plur., and replacing that of the 2nd pers. Plur. 
by -n) are regular : 

1st pers. Sing, merum l . 

2nd ,, ,, [ ] merawi 2 . 

3rd ,, ,, [m* = ] merawa 

1st ,, Plur. [ mi= ] me.ravAm 

2nd ,, ,, \ mi = ] merawin 

3rd ,, „ [ mi— ] merawan 

The Past Tense offers no peculiarities beyond those already 
discussed. 

In the Imperative Mood the prefix bi- is not synhar- 
monized with the stem as in P.: 

2nd pers. Sing, biraw. 

2nd ,, Plur. biramn. 

The Adverb 

There is little to be noted about the adverb in K. beyond 
the immoderate use of A. Accusatives for adverbial locutions 
where in P. the adjective is used in its indeterminate form, 
with the A. termination dropped, to express the same 
meaning. 

1 I have not heard this form with a ya-yi ma*ruj . 

2 Thia and the remaining forms are currently heard either with mi- 
or with m2-.— 
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(AnIs 1 .) aksaran ( 'ySI ) = “ mostly ” 

„ aylaban ( Ulc* ) = P. “ chiefly ** 

0 v» <** 

A A. mukarraran ( bf*' 0 ) = P. <c repeatedly ” 

„ aldwatan ( c ) = P. 44 besides 

On the other hand, sometimes when we find in P. an A. 
Accusative with an adverbial meaning, the same word is apt to 
be used in K. in its indeterminate form, e.g.: 

__ « . 

A A. jj&if ( ittifaq ) = P. U&it (ittifaqan) “suddenly; bv 
chance ”. 2 * * * * * 

A. Passive Participles in the Accusative are sometimes 
used in an adverbial sense, when in P. one would expect a 
masdar either in the Accusative or, better, with some 
preposition, e.g. : 

OL. Uylsuo = P. UfyiaJ or, better, JU/ U “ res¬ 

pectfully 

A hybrid expression consisting of an unnecessary A. 
Accusative followed by a Persian relative pronoun is : 

AA. = P. ij “at the time, when’’. 

The negative adverb ‘‘no’* (P. ai - ^ aj or y^)is in K. 
nay l^i). It has to be taken into consideration that in earlier 

literary Persian there existed originally f o u r different words 
to express the negation, independent (adverbial) or dependent 
(partioles) 

The negative adverb seems to have been always the same 
way, as we have to-day in K. 8 


1 See my “Notes on the Afghan Periodical Press”, Islamic 
Culture (Hyderabad, Deccan) vol. Ill 1, 1929, p. 147 ff. (or separate 
reprint p. 22 ff.) 

2 also found in 'Abd ul-Karira’s text, p. 102 1. 6: (3^*^ 

# uSaALj JjiA* yb .... b 

2 We find in a poem attributed to Abu Sa'id b. AbT-l-Khayr 
(Zhukovski's edition of the A sr ftr u-t-t.awh id, p. 370 1. 12): 

gV* ^ “no, no! suoh a pleasant wind 

never blows from Khutan”.—Examples of this form of the negation can 
be easily found in literature: at the present moment, I can quote only 
one more instanco of this reduplicated nay, viz., in the DTvftn of 

Shams-i Tabriz!: jb ^ (the Nawal Kishore 

edition, p. 201 1. 4) “no, no! thou art not a confidant in this hidden 
secret — 
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The negative particle with verbs was na-( . .-J ) “ not ”. 

The negative particle with nouns and adjectives was 
na- (li ) “ un-”. 

The prohibitive particle (with the Imperative Mood of the 
verbs) was ma- (.—*) “ not”.— 

A great deal of confusion with regard to the correct use of 
these different words seems to have prevailed already in very 
early times, so that the above differentiation has rather a 
theoretical than a practical value. As far back as Pahlavi 
only two forms have been recorded: one form ne (written 
ideogrammatically la) for the three first forms of our scheme, 
and the prohibitive ma (written hal). So that the differentia¬ 
tion into our four forms must have first originated in Islamic 
times to lead merely to further confusion. As far as P. is 
concerned, the difficulty seems to have been definitely solved 
by: (1) discarding altogether the prohibitive particle ma- 

(. —*), the place of which is henceforward taken by the 

ordinary negative particle ( . ); (2) by preserving in con¬ 

nection with nouns and adjectives the particle na- ( U ); (3) by 
blending into one word in two forms the negative adverb nay 
( ^ ) and the negative particle na - ( aJ or .. —> ) in such a 
way that, whatever the shading of the negation, it is always 
expressed by na- (or., -J ), except in the case when it 
precedes a verb beginning with a vowel, in which case the 
form nay- (.-d ) reasserts itself. 

We thus have: 

P. K. 

na ( ai ) nay ( ^ ) “ no ” 

na- ( U) na - ( U ) “ un- ” 

Negative particle* na -, nay- na -, nanay - 

with verbs: f ( ..._i - ...-d ) ( ..d - U -_d ) 

“ not”. 

The fact that all the three nowadays existing forms of 
the negative are used in K. as prae-verbal particles, as against 
only two in P., is based on the so current confusion in K. of 
the harsh short -a in terminations with the ordinary long 
-a, a fact which has already been pointed out in the course of 
this sketch. This confusion between these two sounds, and, in 


Negative adverb: 

Negative particle 
with adjectives and 
nouns: 
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consequence, between the negative prae-verbal and prae-ad- 
Jectival particles, seems to be very old indeed 

Other instances of peculiarly K. adverbs and adverbial 
expressions will be found in the Vocabulary. 

The Preposition 

The often occurring confusion between the preposition 
ha ( ) and ba (b ) has already been pointed out and exempli¬ 

fied in the chapter on Spelling.— 

The preposition dar () mostly loses its final -r in 

current speech and becomes da 1 2 : da sar-i mayz mandum 
“ I put (it) on the table " ; da dukdn sista “ he is sitting in (his) 
shop 

The vowel in the preposition bar ( ^ ) undergoes an elision 

before verbs beginning with a long a as has been pointed 
out in the chapter on Verbs. 

The preposition az (jf ) is sometimes used instead of the 
preposition of P. : 

AA. ji = P. Jf yi <c in addition to it", 

sometimes used pleonastically after the preposition 
badun ( ) P. “without", K. “besides", with which it is 

then connected by means of an izafa : 

badun-i az u (jt j\ ) “ besides him ". 3 
It is also currently used in a similar -construction with. 
hardy -i ( ) “ for" : 

baray^i az ft ( y jf ) = P. y “ for him " ; 

and, in general, it is often used pleonastically in connection 
with an tzafa : 


1 I find an instance of this in ‘AttSr’s Tazkiratu-l-AwliyS (Persian 
Historical Text’s Series, vol. TIT. The Tadbkiratu’l-AwliyS, ed. by 

R. A. Nicholson, p. 188): .U — not ta 

speak of the several cases where it ocours in * A b d u 1-K a r 7 m’s text: 
tijf U siXo p . 21 1. 4; p. 25 1. 10; p. 31 1. 19; U Ui/I p. 70 1. 6.— 

2 I need hardly mention here that Lori mer. Phonology, p. 150 
§ 36 is wrong in thinking that “ perhaps it is a mere distortion of bah ” (!), 
but his supposition (ibid.) that this form might have originated on the 
analogy with the Pashtu ablative-genitive particle da, although more 
plausible, has also to be rejected, as this lightened form occurs likewise 
in varieties of Persian speech, which happen to be outside the zone 
of Pashtu influences: of. for instance I v a n o w, Rustic Poetry, 266 
id., Persian as Spoken in Birjand, 265.— 

a For the peculiar use of the preposition badun ( ) “without’* 

in the meaning of “ except”, see Vocabulary s.v. — 
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AA. j+xaj {tabir-i az an) =P. J( j *jo “the explana¬ 
tion of it 99 ; 

mal-i az u (y jf JU ) =P. y Jlo “ his ” ; 
xdna-yi az u (y jf 1>‘U* ) = P. y ^Uy “ his room”. 
az is further used in definitions of time : 

AA jl =P. JLjJI JL* “several years 

ago”; 

NN. »U» jyjl = p. *U Jyjl “from the 1st of 
the month ”. 

For the use of the compound adjective amrd[h ] 
as a preposition v. Vocabulary.— 

Another synonym of bd (b)“with” is the extremely 
current kat-i ( ) “ with ”: 

kat-i u or kat-i az u “ with him ”, etc. v. Vocabulary.— 
The P. preposition ( pop for ) is not used in 

K., where its place is taken by the more vulgar baxs ( ) 

or baxsa ( ), v. Vocabulary.— 

Prepositions are occasionally dropped (both in speech and 
in writing) : 

AA. ^Ab Jf jl sS b jl sS “so that we 

should be aware of it ” ; 

OL. jiy =P. fjl** jly jl “according to what is 

known ; as is known ”.— 

For the peculiar use of ma-bayn ( ^jbc ) “ between ” in the 
sense of “ in, inside of 99 see Vocabulary.— 

The Conjunction 

The disappearance in certain cases of the conjunction 
u (^ ) “and” has already been mentioned in the chapter on 
Numerals.— 

The causal conjunction in K. is dunki ( )» as against 

P ujtf* because”, and is used extensively and without any 

real necessity. I should like to think that it is under T. 
influence that this form has established itself in K. and further 
found its way into H.— 

The disjunctive conjunction is ldkin y laykin ( ), 

v*» 

as against P. ) {ve.lilcan) or the more usual P. U' 

“ but”.— 
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Interjections and exclamations 

Along with the ordinary interjection ay ( ) used in 

hailing, a form aw (^ ^Ia ) is also current. As it never oocurs 
in writing, it is difficult to say, whether it is a parallel form for 
the P. ^1 (i.e., whether it ought to be spelt jt), or a synonym of 
the P. x . The latter, however, is a postposition, whereas 

the K. word stands before the noun, which it puts in the 
Vocative, or, in absence of such a noun, begins the sentence. 
v Thus: 

dwbatta =P. “boy!” 
aw biya = P. ^'a Lj “ come (quick)! M 
A peculiar K. exclamation of approval is hala hala hald 
[xayr bini] 11a Ha Ha) =P. ct well done! ” 

or “ that is right! ”— 1 2 

The exclamation yd dar ydr “O, ye, Four 

Friends!” is used by workmen (Sunnis, as the majority of the 
Afghan population) in exhortation at work,—an allusion to 
the Four First caliphs, where in P. the name or the title of the 

Commander of the Faithful ( ^ L or y ©f L ) or the 

title of Imam ‘All Zaynu-1- ‘Abidin 
would be used.— 

Polite phrases and terms of abuse 

The few polite expressions in K. speech neither cover the 
usual polite formulae in P., nor do they coincide with these. 
It would seem that the evolution of such stereotyped phrases 
went on in Afghanistan quite independently of the P. speech 
and developed on its own lines. Many of the polite P. expres¬ 
sions, like “to please”, " to honour (by 

1 Steingass, s. v., has a word ^Ia which he transcribes as 

hav and explains as “ used when charging an enemy *\ It might be the 
same word as the K. interjection here discussed.— 

2 The interjection ^a (or, in its lightened form, <*1 a) occurs 

(poetically) also in P.: one hears it often in Persia in.the refrains 
of certain dervish-songs (mostly ascribed to Sham s-i Tabriz?) like: 

yA jA Ia Ha ^A ( hdy-hay h(Ua-h& hti h&) or 

Ha Ha Ha * ^yh <tU <Ua Ha ^ylo 

tuban hala {tihan hala tuban hala tuba ruhan hala ruhan hala ruhan 
hala ruha.—cf. also Ivanow, Persian as spoken in Birjand, No. 18 
<p. 274), 1. 1 : " Helo hay ”, 11. 3-4 “ hcilo ho ” ; No. 42 (p. 284) 1. 1 : " Alo ” ; 
No. 44 (p. 285), No. 45, No. 46, 1.1:“ Halo " 9 etc. 
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coming, by calling)”, “to seek honour (by calling), 

to call” (when speaking about oneself); (lit. “ eye ”, i.e. 
“as precious as my own eyes”) “I deem it a duty ! ” ; xsL 

“(your) slave”, and many others, are not only entirely 
missing, but there is even no trace of any adequate equivalent 
for them in K. 

The terms of affirmation and confirmation are extremely 
sober in K., and some of them look very much like mere 
translations from E. : 

ball saib ( ^ ) 1 “ yes, Sir! ” 

bisyar xub saib ( jL~j ) “ very well, Sir 1 ” 

bisyar durust ( ) = P. “ correct 1 ” 

bisyar did ( ) =P. ^JLH “ that’s fine! ” 

bisyar mlrbdni (;lwj) =P. abj LA or 

abj LA olaiJf “very kind (of you)! ” (lit“much kind* 
ness ”). 

The word saib is generally used in K. both for “Sir” and 
“ Mr. ” , where in P. the term l»T is applied : 2 . 

yjj = P. )yc\ ^UiT “the Minister of 

Foreign Affairs ”; 

jllioo yjj =P. ;Uioo “the Minister 

Plenipotentiary ”.— 

The word saib is placed after the name or the title of 
the person addressed (or mentioned) and, as can be seen from 
these examples, in titles of a composite nature, after the 
first link of such a compound. Should that word ever be 
used in that sense in P., it could naturally never be placed in 
the middle of a compound thus rending asunder a logical 
complex.— 

Other formulae of assent, besides the above cited, are: 
dilat ( cJa ) =P. “as you like” or “please your¬ 

self ” (lit. “ thy heart ”, i.e. “ as thy heart wisheth ! ”) — 

azdr dafa ( ) “ a thousand times ! ” (i.e. “ with 

pleasure”) is the nearest equivalent of the P. — 

A polite term of denial is : 


l It is even used when addressing the King.— 

* In P. means “ master; owner ”, and is less used as a form 

of address.— 
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xudd medana () =P. ^ ^ “1 do’nt 

know ” (lit.“ God knows ”).— 

A formula of acceptance of a proposal is: 
agar merbdni basa ( ) =P, 

or Jo5l x>yu olftiM“ if you are so kind — 

The nearest attempt at constructing a polite sentence on 
the pattern of the formulae current in P. is the seldom heard 
phrase of civil invitation to come in : 

taklif 1 guward kunin ( »JuKj ) = P. “ please, 

take the trouble ” (lit. “ make the trouble palatable ”).—More 
often, however, the invitation to step in is expressed in one 

word by the Imperative of the verb : 
bi’ayin ( ) “come! ”— 

The simplest phrase of greeting (after the Islamic formula 
of salutation lias been exchanged) is: 

tabVat 2 xub ? ( S ) =P. “ ^ow do 

you do ? ” (lit. “health good ? ”).— 

The answer to that query is : 

sukur ) =P. aJU “ thank (God )! 99 

Generally, however,—more especially after a parting or 
when greeting a new arrival—more elaborate formulae are 
used, like: 

xubasti jurasti baxayrasii xub jurasti xub-baxayr asti jur- 
xu asti xayr-xu asti mdnda nabd&i saldmat basi tabVat xubas 

t t ^JUkA Jjj^k t g i Lwwtfc 

i.e. lit.: “ art thou well ? art thou fit ? art thou all right ? art 
thou quite fit ? art thou quite all right ? thou lookest fit! thou 
lookest all right! (I hope) thou art not tired ? good cheer to 
thee! Is thy health well ? ”— 

This string of questions is repeated in a rapid recitative. 

In reply, the same gibble-gabble may be poured forth all 

over again, or the mere word sukur (^C£), already recorded 
may be used.— 

An intimate friend might be greeted on arrival by the 
formula: 

qadamatan mubarak 6asmatdn rawsan sdnayitdn dirdz .... 
(jb* c/J &IA ) “Your feet (be) 

1 For the meaning of taklif ( see Vocabulary.— 

2 For the meaning of labVat v. Vocabulary.— 
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lucky! your eyes (be) bright! your shoulders (lit. “ shoulder- 

blade ”) (be) broad (lit. “ long ”)!. I” 1 . 

A jocular form of greeting of a rather coarse nature 
between very intimate friends may be sometimes heard : 

bi-pundl bi-taraki kamarat bi-skanad tu kur sawi 
( s £>* y ) “Mayest thou swell! 

mayest thou burst! may thy loins break! mayest thou become 
blind ! ” This antiphrastical sentence is probably meant to 
avert the evil eye or something of the kind. 

The formula of taking leave is : 

ma ruxsat ? ( ) = P. sxjL yux> c tj or 

u“ (am) I allowed (to leave) ? ”— 

At parting either the Islamic formula of salutation is 
pronounced (which is not customary in P. ), or else the guest, 
who is going, says : 

ba-amdn-i xudd ( IjA ) or ji amdni-lldh (aJU f ^ ) 

“to the protection, of God (I entrust thee)!”, to which the 
master of the house replies: 

ba-xudn supurdum ( ^yu» ) “I entrust (thee) to 

God!”— f v 

I have heard, however, the sequence of these two formulae 
reversed. 

The forms of congratulation differ little from those current 
in P. (i.e. ^—f;Ux> aJUI , although 

the first two appear mostly in the laconic shape of the one 
word mubarak “ lucky! ”), the reply, however, instead of the 
more elaborate phrases current in P., is merely the brief: 

salamat ( ) “ cheer ! ” 

A somewhat more complex sentence is used for congratula¬ 
tion on the ‘ ldu-1-azhd ( “ The Feast of Sacrifice ” ) 2 3 4 commonly 
called by the Afghans 4 Id 8 “The Feast ” : 

Iditan mubarak namaz- 4, -ruza-tdn qabul daxil i kajiyd 
ydziya Jyj xjy [^] ) 

“ (May) your Feast be lucky ! (may) your prayer (and) fast be 
accepted ! (may you) enter (the confraternity of) the pilgrims 


1 The rest of the formula is unprintable.— 

2 On the 10th of Zu-l-Hijja.—Called by the Persians *ld-i qurban 

3 in P. the term *Id ( ) is the abbreviation of 11 The 

Festival of the New Year **, and is not applied to other festivals without 
some special qualificative, unless, of course, when loosely used in the 
general sense of “ holiday — 

4 With the omission of the conjunction, v. supra, p. 41. 
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(and) champions of the faith ! ” The reply to it is the usual 
saldmat () “cheer! ” as above.— 

The terms of abuse in K. are so coarse that I am able to 
cite only very few of them. One thing of general importance 
must be, however, mentioned, namely, that what has been said 
with regard to the above discussed polite phrases holds good 
also for the terms of invective current in K.: they do not 
coincide with the similar terms in use among Persians, and 
many of the P. terms of that kind have no exact equivalents in 
K. and vice-versa. Thus, for instance, the expression 

“ one whose father has been burned ” 1 , so current in 

P., is altogether unknown in K. As its nearest equivalent 
might be suggested the K.: 

padar-ndldt (with a transposition of the syllables of the 
second link of the compound, instead of ;^j), pronounced 

often in rapid speech in the heat of an altercation as paldt , 
whatever its meaning 2 . This expression, on the other hand, 
is entirely foreign to P. 8 

Nor does one hear in K. the so current P. terms of 
invective - ***** - ^S'U. - etc. The P. 

jy© U (lit. “ unmanly ”) appears in K. in the softened form of a 
diminutive: 

nd mar dak 3 4 5 . 

The P “ contented cuckold ” appears in K, in the 

slightly mutilated form dawus b . 

Where in P. the verb “cacare” is used in invective 

\*i 

in combination with the words <j£j; “ beard ”, “ head ”, *k 

“skull” “grave”, etc., K. uses the composite verb 

guh kardan , and the current expression (heard almost exclus¬ 
ively from the lips of the fair sex) is : 

1 That expression was obviously coined by the troop 9 of Nadir- 
Sh&h during the latter’s Indian campaign (1737-39), when the Persians 
met with the—from their point of view—horrid proceeding of burning 
the corpses of the dead — 

2 It might mean “one cursed by his own father”, or (and more 
probably) “ one whose father be accursed ”.— 

3 The word in P. is, to my knowledge, used in current collo¬ 
quial only in two combinations: (l) when abusing some absent person 

^ “ may God curse him! ” (2) as a kind of oath in the 
expression “on the liar be curse l”, i.e. “may I be 

damned, if I am lying l ”— 

4 v. Vocabulary, s. v. 

5 v. Vocabulary.— 
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da ddnat guh mlkunum (pi*** ;o) \ 

Passing under silence other K. terms of abuse, I may in 
conclusion say a few words about the more current polite turns 
of phrase as used in writing (OL). 

These also are widely different from the P. forms used in 
correspondence and do not in any way cover the latter. 

A letter in K. either begins ex a b r u p t o, or (in unofficial 
and semi-official instances) it is introduced by some kind of 

summary address like: fji'j* ^ yy* *j! “My 

dear friend 1 ” 1 2 * 

The beginning of an official letter is : 

® n P. JU^ b 

u has the honour to inform ” 4 5 .— 

The concluding phrase of a letter in K. is always very 
brief: 

jJyLxt “ in conclusion—respect ”, or 

A/ojl/ oUJjiaJ Li “ with the necessary (!) respects ”, or 

I; A/ojil oLofybJ 4 ‘ accept the necessary respects”.— 

I abstain here for considerations of space from citing any 
possible P. equivalents for these sentences, but may mention 
that these abrupt phrases are essentially un-Persian and seem 
to have been constructed on the pattern of the sober E. 
terminations of letters. It may be also noted that such 
phrases are only found in Afghan official letters addressed to 
foreigners The usual formula of concluding an official letter 
amongst the Afghans themselves is the word Lai “ only ” 6 . 

The P. formulae for the termination of letters: a^b) 

“ (to say) more (would be to) trouble”, and aabj 

“ I won’t give you any more trouble ”, not to speak of the more 
elaborate concluding phrases, seem to be entirely unknown 
in K. 


1 The verb ought probably to be disconnected here from the 
noun and not considered as auxiliary, but rather as an independent 
active verb, meaning “ to put ”, so that the whole sentence might 
be freely translated as : 44 1 f i 11 thy mouth with excrements ! ”— 

2 Possibly a recent importation from E. The obligatory P. formulas 
(not to speak of their proper gradation, so very much observed in 

%% 

Persia): “ “ fy* vs*>by> - *£+*&* a ^ 

—are altogether unknown in K.— 

2 v. vocabulary.— 

* Looks to me suspioiously like a recent borrowing from E.—. 

5 Obviously a translation of the E. 44 only ”, as used on cheques* 

receipts, etc., after sums mentioned therein. 
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II. 

The Vocabulary presented here contains a number of 
Kabuli 1 words currently used by the Persian speaking 
population of the cities of Afghanistan. Taking into con¬ 
sideration that, in most cases, in the instance of looal varieties 
of speech (sometimes loosely called dialeots and confused with 
the latter) the recorded texts and the resulting grammatical 
and lexicographical materials are derived from the speech of 
the illiterate (peasants, nomads, etc.) class of the popula¬ 
tion, —I wish to emphasize the point that the contents of the 
Vocabulary which follows and of the Introductory notes of the 
present sketch are aiming at recording the speech of the 
literate part of the Afghan population, the “ court language 
of Kabul ”, to which Maj. Lorimer refers in his “Phono¬ 
logy ” 2 3 , and has practically nothing to do with the language of 
the illiterate. In other words, I am dealing here with the 
official language of Afghanistan, not with some 
rare idiom of some out-of-the-way village or nomad-tribe. 

The language (or local speech) in question differs so much 
from standard Persian 8 , that I cannot in any way share the 
point of view of Sir George A. Grierson who says, when 
speaking of BadakhshanI, that “as Persian is so well 
known, it is unnecessary to give a detailed account of the 
language used in them ”, (i.e., the specimens of BadakhshanI 
given by him), mentioning further that “ the Persian spoken in 
Afghanistan closely resembles Badaklnshl.” 4 Were that view 
correct, the present article would have remained unwritten 5 * * . 
As it is, however, I flatter myself with the thought of having 
presented to the reader some entirely new materials in the 
domain of Persian dialectology. 

For conciseness* sake I have applied to the subject of this 
sketch the term Kabuli and I have everywhere referred to 
the Tajlkl of Bukhara as T a j I k I. If we take, however, into 
consideration that the term T a JI k I has a general definite 
meaning of all kinds of varieties of Persian spoken by non- 
Persians, it might perhaps have been more correct to refer to 
the Persian of Afghanistan as “the Tajlkl of Kabul”, as 
opposed to or compared with the “Tajlkl of Bukhara”, 


1 V. Introduction, p. 2. 

2 p. 129.— 

3 I mean by Standard Persian (abbr. everywhere P.) the present-day 
colloquial language of Tehran.— 

4 Linguistic Survey of India, vol. X. p. 527.— 

5 Cf. for instance, also Browne, 4 Ayear amongst the Persians' p. 112: 

“ Amongst the visitors were a certain number of Afghans.On these 

occasions I used often to remain in the room during the conversation, 
hal] of which , although it was conducted in Persian, was really unintelligible 
to me, for the Afghans speak in a manner and with an accent quite peculiar 

to themselves ”.— 
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which Geiger 1 so appropriately calls “eine locale Entartung 
der Sohriftsprache”. A similar “locally decayed 0 variety of 
Persian is also the language of Afghanistan. More than that, 
I maintain that these two languages are essentially and originally 
identical and that any differentiation of these two languages 
must have occurred at a quite recent epoch. We may take 
it that, roughly speaking, up to the rise of the Barakzay 
dynasty (1826) there has never been any actual isolation of 
Afghanistan from the rest of the vast tract of land between 
Samarqand and Bukhara, on one side, and Kashmir and the 
Punjab, on the other (including, besides Afghanistan, Khiva, 
Khoqand, Kashghar, Khorasan and Seistan), and that the 
Persian language used throughout the whole expanse of that 
area must have been more or less uniform. 

If we Judge by the texts of the histories of Muhammad 
Amin Bukhari 2 * and ‘Abdul Karim Bukhari 8 , who 
wrote respectively in the second half of the XVII Ith and at the 
beginning of the XIXth century, we can see that the language 
of these two texts is essentially the same as the present-day 
language of Afghanistan, 4 * * * making allowance for the influences 
that have been at play during the last hundred years. 

The actual isolation of Afghanistan, as has been said, 
begins with the second quarter of the XIX century, and we 
may take that henceforward and up to 1919 the possible 
influence of literary Persian and P. on the language used 
in Afghanistan is extremely weakened, the influence of the 
Persian of Turkestan (Tajikl) must have stopped from that 
moment altogether, and of all outside influences perhaps only 
that of Hindustani could have been at play, although certainly 
considerably weakened, as compared with the preceding 


1 Grdr. d. iran. Phil., vol. I, p. 407.— 

2 Teufel, o.c. The work of Muhammad Amin is the individual history 
of the reign of ‘Ubaydullah Khan II of the Jftntd dynasty (1751-1753 
A.D.) — 

2 Schefer, o.c. The History of ‘Abdul-Karim comprises events 
which took place in Afghanistan, Bukhara, Khiva, and Khoqand for 
the period from 1740 to 1818 A.D. 

4 A few days before my departure from Kabul early in November 
1927, His Highness Sayyid ‘Alim Khan, the ex-Amir of Bukhara, 
honoured me by lending mo for perusal a manuscript of his autobio¬ 
graphy entitled > just completed by him at that 

moment. As the manuscript was to be sent a few days later to Paris for 
translation and publication, and I myself was extremely busy with 
getting ready for my journey, I was unable to avail myself fully of 
that unique opportunity of comparing my notes on Kabuli with the 

language of the manuscript in question. A cursory perusal of its 
contents showed me, however, the correctness of my conjecture of 
the close relationship existing between K. and the Ta jik I of 

BukhfirS: barring a few deviations and local peculiarities, the 

language of the Ms. was to all purposes the same as that of K. books and 
documents that had come to my notice. 
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centuries. So that, for the last century, Afghanistan, as regard* 
its language, was to all purposes left to its own resources. 
During that last century, however, the standard colloquial 
of Persia completed a considerable evolution culminating in its 
final present day’s expression, which is known in Afghanistan 
and in the far-away Caspian provinces 1 of Persia, as Q a J a r l 
from the dynasty of that name. 

As already mentioned 2 * , there is no strict distinction in 
Afghanistan between the colloquial and the literary language, 
as there is no literature in Afghanistan to speak of. I have, 
therefore, compared in the Vocabulary that follows the K. 
words with their equivalents in Modern Colloquial (standard) 
Persian, giving always 8 first the P. equivalent and then tho 
English meaning of the K. word. The P. equivalents intro¬ 
duced here have all been carefully checked by me with my 
Persian friends in Kabul 4 * , who often even gave me K. words 
heard (or seen in writing) by them, which were then naturally 
verified by me through my Afghan acquaintances, before being 
incorporated in my stock of K. words. 

I hope, therefore, that any possible mistake in that 
direction has thus been very muoh minimized. 

The Vocabulary contains about eight hundred and fifty 
K. words 6 * , which are given in transcription in Latin characters. 
To express ^ is used 6> for ^ is used x % for J is used 
2, for is used for £ is used the Greek y. No difference 
is made between ^ and a both expressed by h t nor between 


1 I heard on my arrival in Afghanistan in 1923 my own Persian 
referred to as “ Q&jarl ” by the natives (“ Qajari gap mSzanin ”) and this 
also happened to me repeatedly in Gilan and MftzandarSn in 1914-1916. 
I oannot say whether standard Persian bears that name in other out-of- 
the-way provinces of Persia, but it is more than probable, as the Persians 
themselves are keenly aware of the looal peculiarities of speech, so often 
derided by the inhabitants of the capital and the adjoining districts.— 

2 v. Introduction, p. 2. 

2 A score of words or so had to remain without P. equivalents, as I 
did not know them myself and was in one way or another prevented 
from finding them out. I shall feel greatly obliged to my fellow-workers 
in the domain of Persian who will make any suggestions with regard 
to the same (either by letter or in articles published by them). 

4 Members of the Persian Legation and the Persian teachers 
attached to the Amftniyya School of Kabul, more especially Mr. A. H. 
Ardjmand (whose work I had already occasion to mention in my article 
on “The Afghan Weights and Measures” J.A.S.B., 1928), whose 

unremitting help in the checking of the P. equivalents of my Vocabulary 
has been invaluable to me. 

6 The number of words in the Vocabulary might have probably 

been slightly increased by careful perusal of all the Afghan printed 

books and periodicals in my possession, but that would have consi¬ 
derably delayed the publication of the present sketch. I, therefore, 
contented myself with the number of words across which I had come 
in actual life during my four years* stay at Kabul.— 
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^ " j - u® • all of them expressed by z, nor between ^ 
and ije both expressed by simple s, nor between o and ^ 

for which there stands everywhere a simple t. In brackets, 
the same word is repeated in Arabic characters. The P. words 
are given only in A characters, except in cases where the word 
in K. and P. is identical, but merely differently pronounced. 

Wherever possible, examples of sentences or expressions, 
in which the word ocours, have been given under the respective 
heading and the origin of such a sentence has been marked, as 
mentioned in the Introduction 1 . 

The text of the history of ‘ Abdul-Karlm* and the part 
of the history of Muhammad Amin accessible to me 8 
have been carefully perused and all peculiarities in the 
language of the same ( T S JI k I) coinciding with those noticed 
by me in Kabuli have been recorded under the correspond¬ 
ing headings in the Vocabulary. 


1 p, 2. 2 Sohefer’s edition.— 

* In Teufel’s above quoted article.—Unfortunately W. Gri¬ 
goriev’s edition of the text of Mirzfi Shams Bukh&rl, which 
contains the most complete exposition of the grammatical and lexical 
peculiarities of the T&jiki of Bukhara has been inaccessible to me here in 
India. Nor was I able, for the same reasons, to peruse Senkovski'a 
extract form Yusuf Balkhi’s Tatkirat-i Muqlmkhanl.— 




VOCABULARY. 

Abbreviations 

A. = Arabic 1 
A A. =Aman-i Afghan 
AL =Anglo*Indian 
Aw. = A west an 

B i an o hi =J. D. Kieffer and T. X. Bianchi. Dictionnaire Turc- 
Frangais, etc. Paris. 1835-37. 

BrDial. =E. G. Browne. Some Notes on the Poetry of the Persian 
Dialects. JRAS, 1895. 

BrY ear. =E. G. Browne. A Year Amongst the Persians London. 
1893. 

C. =The Afghan Custom Regulations 

E. =English 

F. = French 

Fallon. =A New Hindustani-English Dictionary, etc., by S. W, Fallon. 
Benares. 1879. 

Oeig. =W. Geiger. Kleinere Dialekte and Dialektgruppen (Grdr. d. 

iran. Phil. I. 2. pp. 287-423). 

H. — Hindustani 2 

H ob son - J ob son =Hobson-Jo bson. A Glossary of Colloquial Anglo- 
Indian words, etc., by H. Yule and A. C Burnell, London. 1903. 

Horn =P. Horn. Neupersische Schriftsprache (Grdr. d. iran. Phil. 
I. 2. pp 1-200). 

H o utS ch . =A. Houtum-Schindler. Beitrage zum kurdischen 

Wortschatzo ZDMG, XXXVIII, 1884. 

IvBirj. =W. lvanow. Persian as spoken in Birjand. JASB, 
XXIV, 1928. 

IvKurd. =W. lvanow. Notes on Khorasani Kurdish. JASB, 
XXIII, 1927. 

I vR ust. =W. lvanow. Rustic Poetry in the Dialect of Khorasan. 

JASB, XXI, 1925. 

IvTab. =W. lvanow. Tabaqat of Ansari in the Old Language of 
Herat. JRAS, 1923. 

K. =Kabuli 

LorPhon. =D, L. R Loriraer. The Phonology of the Bakhtiari, 
Badakhshani, and Madaglashti Dialects of Modern Persian. With 
Vocabularies. RAS. Prize Publication Fund. 1922 3 * * * * 8 . 

LorPsht . =D. L. R. Lorimer. Pashtu. Part I. Oxford. 1915. 

LSI. =Linguist.ic Survey of India. 

MorgFront. =G. Morgenstieme. Indo-Iranian Frontier Languages. 
I, Parachi and Ormuri. Oslo. 1929. 


1 Arabic words current in K. or P. are n o t specially marked as such 
in the Vocabulary, and the mark A. is used only when, for the sake of 
comparison, some originally Arabic form is quoted.— 

2 The mark H. in the Vocabulary does not necessarily imply that the 

word is Indian in its origin : it merely means that it is Indian in its use, 

that is to say, that the word so marked (very often a Persian one, but 

obsolete) occurs no more in P., but is found in that form in Hindustani 

from which it might have been borrowed into K.or (more probably) 

vi ce-vers &.— 

8 Only the “Badakhshani and Madaglashti” part of it 
has been taken into consideration in the course of the present sketch.— 
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M or gR e p . =G. Morgenstierne. Report on a Linguistio Mission to 

Afghanistan. Oslo 1926. 

MorgShugh. =G Morgenstierne. Notes on Shughni. Norsk Tids- 
skrift for Sprogvidenskap. Bind I. 1928. 

MorgTexts =G. Morgenstierne. Persian Texts from Afghanistan. 

Ex Actorum Orientalium voluraine VI excerptum. 

MorgVoc. =G. Morgenstierne. An Etymologioal Vocabulary of 
Pashto. Oslo. 1927. 

AfP. =MiddlePersian. 
obs. =obsolete. 

P. =Standard Colloquial Persian. 

Pdz =P5zand. 

Phillott =D. C. Phillotb. Colloquial English-Persian Dictionary, etc. 
Calcutta. 1914. 

Platt 8 =John T. Platts. A Dictionary of Urdu, Classical Hindi, and 
English. London. 1911. 

Port . = Portuguese. 

Psht. =Paahtu 1 . 

R. = Russian'. 

Raverty =H. G. Raverty A Dictionary of the Pukhto, Pushto or 
Language of the Afghans, etc., London, 1867. 

S alemann =C. Salemann. Mittelpersisch (Ordr. d iran. Phil. t. 1. pp. 
249-332). 

Socin =A. Socin. Die Sprache d. Kurden (Grdr. d. iranischen Phil. I. 
2. pp. 249-286). 

Skr. =Sanskrit * 

Steingass = F. Steingass. A Comprehensive Persian-English 
Dictionary, etc., London. 

T. =Turki8h 1 

T. (with a figure after it)=F. Teufel. Quellenstudien zur neueren 
Gesohichte der Chanate. ZDMG, XXXVIII, 1884. 

Taj, =The Tajik! of Bukhara 
v. =vide; see. 

Vaughan = Vaughan. A Grammar and Vocabulary of the Pushtu 
Language Calcutta. 1901. 
vulg . =vulgar. 


l These marks are not meant to imply that the word so designated 
is necessarily Turkish, or Pashtu, or Russian, etc.—they merely indicate 
in which language the K. word occurs in the same or similar meaning or 
form. 



Vocabulary 

A 


aban wa jaddan (^ Lf) = P. jL ^ Lf (a 6 a ‘ anjadd ) from 
generation to generation —cf. also j 1 >T T. 3281. 29; 

3711.7. 4 Abdul • Karim has several instances of ana¬ 
logous expressions:— 

p. 82 1. 14 iXJtijpCxx) j I 4 J L Jt w o (JLo *LI 
adrak (H. =P cLv-pJj - JjiapJj ginger.—cf. Skr . drdraka. 

But ‘Abdul-Karlm p. 4 1. 15 has — 

afsar ) E. =P. ^a.L> military officer.—A curious 

kind of popular etymology is felt in this word, probably 
connected in the thought of the population with P. -Jf 
“ crown — 

aftandan, aftidan ( - ^Mil) =P. ^Uif ( uftadan) to fall.— 

aftxdan v. the preceding: afiidum da daryd ( ^ ) “ I 

fell into the river”.—cf. also IvBirJ. No. 129 p. 305 
“ efiidayum ”.— 

cf. also Dlvan-i Shams-i Tabrlzl (Nawal Kishore 
edition) p. 202 1 . 4: ( y ^.tw ), 

afyun () H. =P. opium: AA. iliwo 

“ the question of the dangers of opium ” (lit. “ the danger¬ 
ous question of opium”). The word is obsolete in P. It 
must have been borrowed from Greek omov by the Arabs, 
was introduced by them into Persian, and came thence into 
H., where the word can hardly be directly derived from 
Skr. a'phlna , as dictionaries would like us to believe.— 

cf. also ‘Abdul-Karlm p. 28 1. 10: Syj iliJjf 
“ he was under the influence of the opium-drug f \ 
aylaban (AA. tjJLcI) = P. ^JLcI or UJU mostly.— 
ajant (AA. E. =P. oifT R. agent (of a commercial firm, 
a bank, etc.). Not to be confused with the P. 
which means “ a policeman 
alaktriH ( Jb/Z Jl) =P. J»y electrio 
electric lamp".— 

alawatan (OL. 5,lLc) =P. y or ^ y *,5te besides; in 
addition to it.—v. A d v e r b s in the Introduction.— 
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aldyda ) =P. a^xulc (< aldhida , vulg. also aldhidda ); i.e. 

aldhida> ald*ida> alayda. v. chapter on “Pronuncia¬ 
tion” in the Introduction, of. LorPhon. p. 167 (in 
the specimen-texts, but omitted in his vocabulary): B. 
aloi.id ; cf. also MorgFront. 233a, where a case of an 

extraordinary spelling (sic) is recorded. 

aliqin (S.) E. = P. u-yt* lantern.—From the E. 

“ hurricane [-lantern] ”, but probably connected in popular 
thought with A. i ylc “ suspended ; hanging ”. Hence the 
hard - q - sound. 

altdyi ( C. ^yUJf ) T. = P. aL*> aly black fox (skin).— 
alwan (^yil ) =p. aJl& chintz; calico: alwdn-i surx ( C.) “ red 
chintz”.— 


1 = 


alwdri ( ^yyt 
anwdri ( ^ty f) 

almari “ a 1 m y r ah ”, cf. H o b a o n - J o b s o n, s.v. 


P. wardrobe; cupboard. From H. 


ama waqta ( &+* ) = P. jy*Lo—J^ lLo continually.— 

ambur ( ) = P. nippers, pincers, cf. atasgir and ; palds .— 

(AA. ) = P. such, suchlike.— 

amman qarib (AA. u^y U* ) =P. (‘ anqarlb) approxi¬ 

mately — 

amrd[hyi () =P. h with : 

AA. ^UuJUs! at j+k ab ; fy “the agreement of 

the German Company with Afghanistan.” Even amrd[h]-i 
bd in the same meaning: amrd[h]-i bd pansil binawis 
“ write with a pencil! ”—Synonym kat-i , q.v. 

vP # t , 

anarji (yy >) E. or F. =P. ***> ) ^ energy : AA. y <y»y 1 jy* 
“his authority and energy ”.— 

andlwali ( ^yjysXif) =P. or partnership; messing 

together.—From Psht. which seems to be a corrup¬ 

tion of P. ^yA** “ neighbourship ” (lit. “sharing the 
same wall”). Constructed with the verb: andiwdli 
anddxtan ( ^yA^ ) =P« “ to become 

partners; to start messing together”, cf. also Morg. 
Front. 234b. 

angdstan ( ^l&f) obs. ==P. to think; to consider ; 

to estimate.— 
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antng ( ) E. =P. sxxi intrigue.— 

antvdri v. alwdri. 

apran , apram (^ - ^y) ) E. = P. oIj j apron.— 

apnl ( ) E. =P. P. April.— 

apri?( A A. ^ 

SE. =P. uU^c - ow«*a uUx - JL-e operation 

aprUan ( ) j (8urgical) ._ 

apt ( ) = P. (fea/i) seven 

apda ( ) =P. kojia ( hivdah , thus in spite of Steingass’ 

“hafdah 99 q.v.) seventeen.— 
aptat ( =P. ( haftad) seventy. 

ar {y) used with a negation =P. no ; none: AA.^a yj 
XdjZj 5jfj^Lo ysJisi£ Jjojt (( and on 

no occasion has she (the Queen) abstained from showing 
her motherly kindness ”, 

ardlcin ( A A. ) =P* chiefs, grandees.—The word is 

an A. broken-plural form from its P. equivalent which 
in itself is a plural from A. '‘pillar”.— 

arbdb ( ) =P. ^ chief of village.—cf. also qaryaddr. 

In P. wb;l (pltir. fr. A. v->; “lord”) means “master” 
and with regard to a village “the owner; a landowner, 
a squire ”.— 

aria (?.) =P.? a kind of tree and wood similar 

to the plane. W. Ivanow was so kind as to suggest 
(by letter) that it might be a provincial pronunciation 
of the word “plum-tree”, which he himself has 

often heard thus called in Khorasan. That cannot, however, 
be thought of here, as the planks of that tree (which were 
said to be brought from Badakhshan) were about 12-14 
ins. wide and were used for carpenter work.— 

ardus , arduyisdn ( J»y y — y) =P. y - y 

J)oth of them.— 

arhat (o*Ay ) =P. aU. a well.—Borrowed from Psht. arhatt 

“a well with a Persian wheel for drawing water” 
(Ra ver ty). 

askar () T. =P. soldier.—The word is chiefly used by 

Turkish speaking peoples and is obsolete in P. It occurs 
many times in 'A bdu 1 -Ka rIm 's text: p. 14 1. 15; 
p. 16 1. 19; p. 18 11. 10, 11 ; p. 20 11. 6, 9, 15, 17, 22; p. 24 
11 . 2, 15; p. 26 1. 13, etc. I find it only once in Teufel, 
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and that as a part of a compound-title: 
p. 347 1. 12-13 (note). 


aspar ( ) =P. Jf a plough.—Whether meaning “horse- 

propelled ” ? 

ast ( ) =P. (hast) eight.— 

aStat ( aU&A ) =P. ( haStad ) eighty. — 

a&da ( ) =P. (hi&dah — hijdah in spite of 

Steingass' “ hajdah ” and “ hazhdah ”, q.v.). — 
atan ( ) Psht. =P. dance.—Prom Psht. yX v. 

Raverty, s.v. 

% ( ) | = p ^Uaxi; 

“ the new and the old military ranks ” ; 

AA. JUa. =P JUk “old-minded; conserva¬ 

tive 


atxqa ( aajI* 


The word means in A. “free; noble; of old (i.e. 
noble) descent; thoroughbred (of horses); old (i.e. “ vener¬ 
able” : *£+# “ the old house”, i.e. “the temple of 

Mecca”), but is never used in P. as an antonym of “ new” 
in the ordinary sense of the word.— 

atiqajdt (oUaflxLc) =P. jli'f antiquities.—Plural of the 

preceding. I have never heard that A. word used col¬ 
loquially in Persia in that sense. The somewhat similar in 

sound and meaning P. (F. “ antique”) is also never 

used in its original F. sense, but means only “ fine, elegant, 
stylish ”, etc. 

aw ( - j* ) =P. ahoy ! oh!: 

aw hiyd =P. tu “ come! ” (when calling a servant); 
awbada =P. rather in plural Iaa^u (unless the same 
is concealed here) “ boy ! 

awabaz (j(j ) = P. [+*j \yt airman.—Of recent formation on 
the pattern of dwbdz q.v. 

awaxuri ( l>* ) == P* d**/ outing; going for a walk.— 

Probably under the influence of H. 


awgar ( ) =P. ojil—hurt; wound, of. also I vT ab. 373. 

azardafa ( )'yt ) =P. with pleasure; certainly, v. 
Introduotion, p. 43. 
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az 'pis raftan ( ) =P- to advance, to 

prosper : 

AA. ^ cA&>* (Aar-f az pes minarawa) 

“ their affairs do not prosper — 
a&arf (<3bT ) =P. < 31 ®. well-fed : A A. <suL£f ^ «>bT 1 ^ ^yoj jf 

“keeping the cows and asses well fed and fat ”.— I find 
in ‘Abdul-Karim’s text: abT vl£L* = “ precious stone ” 
p. 36 1. 2.—In P. abT means only “ cultivated; well- 
ordered ” (of land, gardens, cities, etc.)— 
adam () = P. jyo - ua&J* man ; person : kudam ddam amada 
=P. v 2 & “a person has come”. Although 

the word is known and sometimes used (in the meaning of 
“servant”, “employee”: <t)oJ! jJ** ^ “a servant of 

M.-D.”) in P. not only as the name of the biblical Adam, 
still its use is not current in P. in the general sense of 
“man”.—The word must have been introduced in K. 
under some foreign, probably T., influence, seemingly in 
earlier times, as we find it in H. as well. 

dftawras , dwtdmas (o-; v&f ) =P. sunrise, cf. also 

LorPhon. pp. 174a, 190a. 
agist ( o—fT ) E. =P. ^ (F.) August. 

dhin (^aT) = P. iron. For the i cf. Salemann 

p 264 §23;Socin p. 258 § 31; also Hou tSch. p. 48. 
alih ( ) T. =P. ** - ^jcy exchange, barter. 

Constructed with .— 

dmaddt (ol^/of) = P. Juy happenings : OL. 

ajLJ fjLy Jj* “ so that such happenings should not occur 
again ”.— 

and ( ) = P. ijiaj (ya'ni) that is to say; i.e.—Though good 

A. in itself, this form of the word is never used in P.— 
dsta ( aL~aT ) =P. (more seldom) —aT (dhista) slowly ; 

gently.—Occurs in ‘Abdul-Ka rim’s text p. 109 1. 10. 
d8triyd ( ) E. =P. (F.) Austria.— 

at ( ^ ) =P. (* ahd ) agreement.—cf. also sat, estdt> etc.— 

dtasgir ( ja&SJT ) =P. ^jJf tongs, cf. ambur .— 
ati ( ) =P. JL<i the following.—Ia P. means only 

“future, to come”.—Very ourrent in AA., MA., OL., 
eto.— 
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dwal dadan ( Jf^A.1 ) —P. jx ^ to inform. — 

dtvbdz (jb ) =P.^AL* swimmer.— 

dwbdzi ( arj 1 ! v T ) =P- tiA -swimming.— 
dwraw(j) ) =P. w/T a stream, a ditch (with water), cf. 
I vRus t. 256.— 

dwrtz ( jjjil ) =P. JUx> (vulg.Jl^c) - latrine, lavatory,— 

awtdwras v. dftdwras. 

dylna ( *i*5f ) =P. kji.^ window-pane.—In P. aldf means 
only “ mirror, looking-glass ”.—Yet even in K. “ a glazier ” 
is called stsabur (^j ), as in P.— 

dyina-xana (aili. *LjT) means in K. “ a glass-veranda”, whereas 

in P. the same word is used to denote a room with walls 
and ceiling consisting of mirrors (Germ. “ Spiegelzim- 
mer ,, ).— 

B 

bcibar (y j ) =P. ^ {Sir) lion.—In P. jx> (babr) means 
“ tiger 

ba66a ( ) =P. ^ son : 

OL. a.asv.j “ Ghulam-Ahmad Khan, 

the son of the Gommander-in-Chief ”,— 

Also in Taj.: ‘Abdul-Karim has got p. 68 1.16 
ej) (Schefer, translation p. 155:) “la 
femme et les enfants d’Omer Bi-p. 701. 8 f; U*iT ^su 3 •, 

(Schefer translates p. 158 and, I think, wrongly) “les 
femmes et les enfants en bas age — 

badraqa ( ) =P. escort: 

md imsdl bd badraqa dmadim “ we travelled this year with 
an escort”.—In Tajik! seems to have rather the 
sense of “ banishment, deportation ”. Thus in ‘Abdul- 
Karim’s text: l ; l±o jt p. 631.11 “ he banished 

him from Bukhara ”(Schefer p. 144: “ celui-ci l’exila 
de Bokhara”); p. 101 1.19/20 ^ d£Jl« jf L 

(Schefer, translation, p. 227) “ exile-le— 

The word badraqa is, however, used in P. only in the sense 
of “ seeing off; accompanying (a friend for the first stage 
of a Journey)”, cf., for instance, BrYear 158._ 

({jb ) H. =P. buggy.— 
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The etymology and even the origin of the word seem to 
be unknown. Probably H. of. Hobson-Jobson, s.v. 
bayna ( aUj ) =P^oy S^j skin of a dead-born lamb; 

morling.— 

ba-intaraf (b ) =P. cUil before; ago : A A. xU 3 ! 

= P. cU* “ a month ago ”.— 
ba-kdr{ )= P. ^ necessary.—Also : 
ba-kar budan ( jKj ) = P. ^ to be necessary ; 
ba-kdr dastan ( ) =P. to need : 


mard ba-kar-as 1 
ma ba-kar ddrum J 


“ I need it 5 


baja ( ) H. = P. hour : 

panj baja ( ) =P. Sj 

sometimes also: 


cL» “ [at] five o’clock 1 


ba-sat-i panj baja ( J-j 


), or: 

OL. ^ JUv (ba-amal-i du baja) “ at two o’clock — 
tefcs () E. = P. purse ; wallet; bag. —From E. 

“ box 


bamba ( <Jub ) Port. =P. a pump; a water-tap; 

an engine; a railway-engine.—From Port, “pompa” 
through the medium of H. cf. P1 a 11 s . 
bandi () = P. - ^>^>3 prisoner, convict.—* Abdul- 

K a r i m , p. 74 1. 17 has got [j — 

band kardan ( ^u) =P. to close, to shut: darwdza 

band ku =P. oiu [ I; ] “ shut the door ! ” Probably under 

the influence of H. - UUjL etc. cf. also basta kardan. 

band sudan (& ) =P ^ 1 */ to take (speaking of fire), 
syn. baspidan. 

bandubast ( ) H. =Pojy> - arrangement, agree¬ 

ment.— Not used in P. and probably never was. — 
bank ( ) E. =P. F. bank.— 

bar ( jj ) obs. = P. width, breadth.—Is also used in P., 

but less often, and might be considered both obs. and vulg. 
baranda ( aoJ^) H. =P. JK* veranda. (The P. equivalent was 
suggested to me by W. I v a n o w .) For the origin of the 
word and the various hypotheses regarding the same v. 
Hobson-Jobson, 964b-966a.— 


barla ( ) H. =P. *y# spear.— 
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barjasta ( y ) H. =P. -jU^o prominent; excellent, 
superior, distinguished : A A. j oUjA “distinguished 

services”. Platts gives, however, for that H. word 
entirely different meanings, v.s.v. 
barqiwala ( ^j^y ) H. = P. F.-R. electrician.—For the 

suff.im/a v. Introduction, p. 17. 
barsdti ( ) H. = P. raincoat, mackintosh, 

waterproof.—From H. oLy barsdt “ the rainy season 
barzafsdni ( ) = P sowing.— 

ba*sar amadan ; ^)obs. =P. ^^A ^JlaLo to come to 

end ; to end.— 

basta amadan ( ^^/cf ajAj ) = P. to be concluded: 

AA. oUaxjI) ^ Sj^U/o “ a treaty of 

mutual assistance and security was concluded ”.— 
basta kardan ( aJL-j ) =P. to shut, to close, v. Intro* 

duction p. 28. syn. band kardan .— 
ba-sumar raftan (^LAj ) =P. to be counted 

as, considered as.— 

ba-xatir-i az (jfysliu ) =P. ^ regarding; concerning; 

with reference to.— 

baxs , baxsa ( aA±u - u^iu ) = P. - aJsuJ^j for: baxsitan (the 
short -t- being probably an izafa, cf. the chapter on 
Pronouns in the Introduction) = - UA k]a~»)y (or 

UA ) “for you ”.— 

baxsis (^Aiu) H. =P. ^bu! tip, gratuity.—InP. , though 

hardly ever used, means “ a gift ” (from a superior), 

being the term for “a present, an offering” (from a 
subordinate). Both these P. words denote presents in 
kind, whereas in K baxsis is used, as in H. and also 
in T., to denote a monetary retribution for slight services 
supposed to be rendered by subordinates.—cf. for it the 

most lucid excursus in BrYe ar pp. 68-69, on the differ¬ 
ent expressions used in P. in the sense of “ presents”.— 
baxsudan ( ) = P. to give, to grant: 

A A. A*uJu ^tiA £ jU. jt oJi Aj y± (sic) UjI y 

«^Aau “no other issue oan present itself to us, but to 
leave China with shame”.— 

In P. means “ to forgive, to pardon ”.— 
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bay (^) T. =P. ^ bey : AA. ^ ^ etc. 

bayn ( ^xj ) =P. -y - )* - in, inside.—In P. ^ means 

“ between”. One might be inclined to think that, after all, 
the K. expression is not at all the A. ^ but might be 
one of those rare Huzvarishn words (like gabra — ) 

which have somehow leaked through into Persian from 
Pahlavi: in fact the MP. ideogram dayen (trad.) or bdm 
also means “ in, inside ” not “between” and has for its 
Paz. equivalent andar. — 

baytu-l-xald ( U»Jf ooj ) T. =P. © lavatory ; syn. awriz , q.v. 

baba ( bb ) =P. father : i bdbds-as “ that is his father ”. In 

P. the word is used caressingly by children when address¬ 
ing the father (or Jocosely by parents when speaking to 
small children, or also as a term of contempt when talking 
to a subordinate) and corresponds rather to the E. “ dad, 
daddy”.—HoutSch p. 51 gives also baba “ Vater ”, as 
“ Dialect von So, einem Dorfe zwischen Ispahan and 
Kaschan.”—The word padar is, however, also current 
in K.- 

bdbd y ary art,—yaryaru ( m bb) = P. <yc) thunder. 

Prob. fr. the Psht. verb yaredal “to thunder”, 

9 

although there also exists a P verb (yurridan) of 

the same meaning. All these words are anyhow onom¬ 
atopoeic.— 

bdbd kaldn v. padar kaldn 

bddamjdn-i rumi ( ^/^b^b ) =P. tomato.—The 

word means both in K. and in P. “ egg-plant” and 

is seemingly a corruption of the A. ^bpjt ^ axj ) (sing. 

^1®JI Aaoaj) “eggs of the genii”, one would say in E. 
“ devil’s eggs — 

badar (;l^b)=P. master, employer.—Probably =;li jb 

“ one who provides for; a bread-giver ” (lit. “ supporter ”). 
cf. 1 vBir J. p. 301, No. Ill ; p. 304 No. 125 etc. and in his 
Vocabulary pp. 338, 343, given as bodor , wodor. The 
form with initial w - has not come to my notice in K. cf. 
also MorgFront. p. 389a (in Ormuri).— 
bddrang («^£;^b ) H. =P. ;h^ cucumber.—In P. C&;«>b means 
only “grape-fruit”. 

balapus (j lib ) =P. yJb F. overcoat.—Probably a trans¬ 
lation or imitation of the E. term. In H. ^b means 
“coverlet, quilt” (Platts), but it might have been 
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borrowed (one way or the other) and misapplied or differ¬ 
ently applied in the two languages, syn. dabalkOt , q.v. 

balist v. bilist 

bdmb (S.) = P. roof. LorPhon pp. 

184a and 200b. respectively gives, however, bang t bdng 
and bam for B d k h s h . and bdm, bam for M d g. 
bdnti ( ) H. =P. ^ watering-can.—Borrowed obviously 

fr. H. bdlti “ a bucket, a pail ”. Seems to come from the 
Port, “ b a 1 d e ”, v. Hobson* Jobson, s.v. 

baqa ( ajU ) = P. AiLy frog.—of. IvTab. p. 11 note, where 
obviously the same word is recorded with another spelling 
v. also I vB i r j. p. 338; M o r gF r o n t 240 b. 
bdsanda ( ) =P. established, living, staying: 

OL. bdsanda-yi Hindustan “ [so and so] who is living in 
India 

bdysikal ) E. = P. a*^. y bicycle.— 

bdzfjast ( jl>) = P. jj or return : jb ^ ^ty 

“for going and returning (Afghan visa on pass¬ 
ports).— 

behbud (AA. o^) H. =P. well-being.—Both forms of the 

word are used in H. in the same meaning, but the shorter 
form is not used in P. 
bed ( &xj ) = P. jaj (bid) willow.— 
b&gdh v. bigah 

be'i ( ^) =P. Aj (bih) quince.—We find, however, that form in 
older literary Persian, e.g., in the Shahnama : u* 

j ^y j (Vullers-Landauer vol. III. p. 2) “she 
brought wine, pomegranates, oranges and quince”. — 
bel ( JUj ) = P. cJUj (btl) shovel.— 
bUar ( ) =P. ( bihtar ) better. Also : 

belartar (y yy) in the same meaning.— 

bidun-i [az] ([ jf ] ) = P. jt jw or ^UxjuaU besides ; except. 

AA. tj (ndlhd-i bidun-i bed-rd) “saplings 

except those of willow ”. cf. also ‘A b d u 1 - K a r I m’s text, 
p. 84 1. 5: ^i y y oCU* f;l*u “ Bukhara is the 

nearest (foreign) country ” (lit. “ except Bukhara there 
is no country near ”).— 

biland ( ) =P. olo (buland) high.—cf. MorgFront. (Par). 

241a beHand; IvBirj. p. 301 No. 113 belande. But 
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LorPhon. p. 185a buland and 201a biiland (the first 
probably a mistake altogether, and the second an 
inaccuracy). Steingass gives for it the incredible 
pronunciation baland. — 

bilist, bdlist (- s s+AJU ) =P. span.—Probably H., cf. 

my 44 Afghan Weights and Measures ”, JASB. vol. XXIV, 
1928, No 4, p. 421.— 

bi-l-kull (JKJ L ) =P # wholly, completely.— 

bill ( cb ) E. ~ P. bill,— 

birtdniya ( ) H. =P. Britain, England.— 

bisyartar (y ;b~o) = P. more.—cf. betartar . 

bisqab ( w&iu ) = P. ( busqdb ) plate.— 

bida () = P. hay.—Phillott gives: 44 Hay bida 

(dried lucerne); yunja (sic) green lucerne; 4 a?a/2 khushk 
In Persia, however, 44 green lucerne ” is called c alaf and 
44 hay ” yunje. W. I v a n o w (in personal conversation) was 
so kind as to attract my attention to the word vas and xusk- 
vds used in the colloquial of Qazvin for “hay”.—The 
word was unknown to me, but Steingass gives, s. v. ijNj 
44 Forage, food for cattle ” (as usual, without any indications 
as to its origin).— 

bigdh , begdh ( ) =P. ^ in the evening, at 

eventide.—The same in Psht., v. Raverty, s.v. But, 
even in H. (cf. Platts, s.v.), not to speak of P., 
means 44 untimely; inopportunely ”. — 

The word occurs in Muhammad Amin’s text. T. 363 
11. 5, 18; 370 1. 14; 374 1*14.— 

bikdr nabudan (= P« to be busy: ma bikar 

nistum =P. ^ ^ ,4 I am busy”.—In P. means 

44 out of Job, unemployed ; idle ”.— 
blnl ( {J Li ) obs. =P. eUo nose. — cf. Lor Phon. p. 200 b. ; 
MorgFront. 241 b. blnVxdn 44 nostril”.—cf. also Morg 
Texts 321 note. 

blxl (ij&x) =P. txk# fundamentally; wholly; totally; 
absolutely: blxl na*manda “nothing absolutely 

remains ”.— 

Vramadan { T y) = P. ,^1*; ^yj - ^y> - jjUjI 

to go out; to come out; to happen : Vrdmada 44 he is gone 
out; he is not at home ” ; 

AA. ( nabramada) =P. jjU 31 44 it did not 

happen ”; 
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mibrayad “ it happens “ he will go out ” ; “ he will go up ”. 
‘Abdul-Karlm has got several instances of y used 
in that sense: p. 16 1. 6 y jf <c he came out from 
the citadel ” ; p. 37 1. 21 j-of y jf “he left Bukhara”; 
p. 42 1. 23 y “ they wanted to leave ” ; 

p. 102 1. 2 y Jy “ it amounted to 

one million money in cash” ; p. 102 1. 3 ^ y •• y^Jj^. 
“he went out to Qiziljar ” ; p. 109 1. 10 y “ he 

wont out quietly ”.— 

Teufel has got: y&joly p. 376 1. 10; p. 373 11. 9, 10; 
jJt y p. 300 1. 1, and p. 339 1. 33; he has, 

however, also instances of the correct use of the verb 
(probably under the influence of literary Persian to which 
Muhammad Amin seems to have been more open 

than ‘A bd u 1 - K ar I m), for instance : p. 376, 11. 4-6 ^b 

y aJLk • p 37511. 5-6 y AxIj yj vdbL jf.— 

buhayra ( ) =P. b;<* - sea; gulf: AA. £CiJb »yssu 

“ the Baltic Gulf —In P. »y+*u “ a small sea; a lake ”.— 
bulukmisr =P. wdb* Lieutenant: bulukmisr-i duyyum 

( yy jlLx) &j)j ) = P. yy Second Lieutenant. From T. 
biiliik “ platoon ” and P s h t. masar “ elder 
burs (u*y) = P. u^jy ( buris) brush.—Strangely enough the K. 

word seems to be borrowed from F. “brosse”, whereas the 
P. term reminds us of the E. “brush”. One would 
rather expect it to be the other way about. 

burut H. = P. whiskers, moustache, cf. 

Steingass, s.v.; LorPhon. 185a; 201a; Morg 
Front. 242b; 389b.; MorgSh. 49. In Psht., 
however, c^jy bret (Raverty).— 

butal ( JUaj ) E. =P. ( butri ) bottle.— 

buzurg ( &>yy ) = P. - Wjl a saint.— cf. kalan. In P. &yy 

means only “ great; big ; large ”.— 
budana ( *i*y ) = P. T. a quail.— 

budd ( tey ) H. =P. *y* yj old man.—Also Psht. budda . 

Obviously H. U«!L buddhd “ old, aged ; old man 

budubas ( (^b ^ ay) H. =P. - ua>y staying; stay.—cf 

also bandubast : most of these compounds, of which H. is so 
fond, have entirely disappeared in P. (or, maybe, never 
existed at all). 
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burn (*;^j) H. = P. sugar.—Obviously the H. bum 

“powder; sawdust, filings; coarse sugar; white sugar” 
(Platts).—cf., however, Steingass, s.v., who gives, 

besides the ordinary meanings of the P, word also the 
meaning “lump)?) sugar 
burl ( ) H- = p - <y/ bag.— 

but (o,j) E. = P. (1) boots; (2) F. shoes, and (3) 
knee-boots.— 

C 

daka =P. ^ cheese.—cf. Psht. “coagulated milk, 
curd” (Raverty). Probably connected with the verb 
“to drop, distil; trickle, ooze”.— 

6aland ( siL*. ) = P. (1) currency ; current; (2) ^ small 
change.—Probably a corruption of the H. 

“ challan — 

Zam ( ^ ) = P. grass; turf, lawn.— 
tiambeli ( ) H. =P. L» jessamine.— 

6amCa ( ) H.-T. = P. T. spoon. LorPhon. 

179b gives it as “ timta” and 194b. as “ 6am6a ”. cf. 
also M o r gF r o n t. 246a. The word is used in K. along 
with its P. equivalent, which even seems to be more 
widely current.— 

tangak ( ) =P. wltf hook: 6angak-i mahi (sic ) 

=P. “fishing-hook”.— 

dapa (<^) = P. upside down: 

dapa kardan =P. ^ to turn over; to turn upside 

down ”; 

Zapa sudan ==P. ^ “ to fall upside down ; to get 

overturned”.—Obviously from P. “left”, in the 

meaning of “ the wrong, the reverse side ”.— 
lapan ( ^*-) T. =P. no equivalent. A coarse mantle 
made of thick cloth (almost like felt) peculiar to Afghan¬ 
istan. Bianchi gives “ vieux (sic) vetement”, 

which is obviously our word.— 

Zaparkat () H. =P. w|^ bedstead.—The word is 

obviously an adaptation of the H. c *thapparkhat 

“ tester-bedstead ”. The K. word is, however, applied 
to the roughest kind of trestle-bedsteads made of inter- 
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woven ropes on a coarse wooden frame (as also used in 
India). The second link of the compound is interesting in 
so far, as it seems to enter also in the composition of 

the current P. word “sofa”.— 

6apli (Jjt) H. =P. sandals, slippers.—From the H. 

dampal , 6appal .— 

6apras ( ) H. =P. y ^y hinges.—It is certainly 

a somewhat corrupted Persian (though non-extant in P.) 
compounded; [;] “left [and] right” (like the above- 

discussed bandubasty budubaSy probably coined by the 
Indian Moghuls), and I think that Plat ts is wrong when 
trying to derive the A.-1. “ chaprassi ” from some S k r t. 
root.— 

darpu () =P. fat; fatness.—of. MorgFront. 

p. 246b. 

taspidan ( ) =P. to take (speaking of fire), of. 

supra band sudan .— 

6dsim ( ) = P. (6asm) eye.—Note the intercalation 

of an unnecessary vowel even in an Iranian word; in A. 
words ending in two consonants such an unwarranted 
intercalation of a vowel is almost as current in K. as 

Os O <* 

in India: wdqit (inst. of o^j); sama (inst. of £♦£) ; qdtal 

Os O s 

(inst. of Jii); sdbir (inst. of y^), etc. Before an izafa, 

however, that superfluous vowel disappears, v. Introduc¬ 
tion, chapter on Pronunciation, p. 13-14. 

6atal ( ) H. = P. dirty.—Probably H. “spotted, 

speckled — 

datri ( ^y^ ) H. = P. y*. umbrella, sun-shade.— 
dawkat ( o!^.) H. = P. frame. Obviously the H. 

“ frame of a door ”, etc. (Platts). 
tawki ( ) H. = P. chair, cf. MorgFront. 245b.— 

daukidan, jawkidan ( ) = P. to pound.— 

Is not found in dictionaries. As a conjecture, one may 
take it to be a secondary formation from the 
(lit. “pounded to the size of barley-grains”) given by 
Steingass, s.v., as “ bruised, coarsely ground ”, and by 
Raverty, s.v., as “ half-pounded, coarsely ground”, 
be. (or > vSxfj *:—Lor 

Phon. gives it p. 179b as 6ukid-y tikid-: 6uk- f 6ik-“ to 
hammer, pound, hammer in”. Whether in any way 
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connected with “hammerI find in Morg 

Front. 391b the latter word with the spelling du'kus ? 
d awn ( ) H. = P. Lr Sio “ a chowry”,cf. Hobson- 

Jo bson s.v. 

ddrmayz () =P. walnut.—Nay, even: dub-i 

ddrmayz “ walnut-tree”. cf. also LorPhon. 179a, 
194b (given in the latter case as “ darmds ” ); Morg 
Front. 392a, given as “ ddr* mays”). The compound 

yLe “ the four marrows ”, is used in P. to indicate 
a trayful of four kinds of nuts, i.e., walnuts (y>y), 
hazel-nuts (), pistachios ( <u.~j ), and almonds ( ), 

which in Persia are often served at receptions on various 
occasions and eaten together with dry raisins.— 

dar-ra'i ( jU.) = P. st; ; a cross-road ; a crossing.—With 
a ?/a- yi nisbat. — 

ddwnl ( ) H. ==P. aJLi. barracks, cantonment. 

Obviously the H. — 

dawuk ( vlGU.) obs. =P. ay quick: dawuk biya “ come quick! ” 
LorPhon 179a, 194b. In ‘Abdul-Karlm’s text 
the word occurs only once p. 104 1. 3 : 

•3j; “ if anybody does not move quick enough. 

dayjus ( ) = P. teapot. And also: 

ddynak ( ) R. = P. ,, „ „ 

diyil () =P. cLyc - Jbjlc a sieve.—cf. also MorgFront. 
391b. 

dihdp ( ) H. =P. yU. (dap) printed ; printing; print.— 

diklit () E. =P. ( sukulad) F.-R. chocolate.— 

dilim () H. =P. water-pipe, hookah.— 

dinar ( ) = P. poplar (P o p u 1 u s alb a). In P. 

the word is used for a “plane-tree” (Platanus 
orien talis). 

dindirdin ( S ) E. =P. aya F. tincturo of iodine.— 

di-waqit ( a*.) =P. when.—The P. word is very seldom 

used in K. and even not understood at all by the lower 
classes of the Afghan population, who invariably mistake 
it for *£ “ who — 

dldak ( ££* 4 ^.) T. =P. <*Jbf small-pox: dtdak zadan ( ^aj ) 

=P. *Jbf “ to vaccinate ”.— 
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dir kardan ( H. = P. »;b to tear up.—Obviously 

fr. the H. “to rend, tear”, etc. 
duj v. dUp. 

dukduka ( ) = P.? rumours.—S tein gass has 

got chukdchuk “anything whispered about” and 

chukchuk “ news spreading on every side —I have 
not met with the word in P. 

dmnluk ( ) T. ? = P. AJbn.* - crumpled, 

creased.— 
dup v. 

duqur () =P. (1) Jj.** - depth ; (2) - aIIj 

deep.—Bianchi gives in vol. I, Appendices p. 777a: 
tchaghoul, s.p.“ Fosse, trou en terre ”, which seems 

to be the same word. Morg Front. 245b has, however, 
got: duku’ri “a well”. Turk, dukur “deep, a hole”, etc. 
W. Ivanow was so kind as to inform me (by letter) 
that the word is used in the gipsy-jargon of Khorasan 
in the meaning of “ a depression in the ground, a valley 
between hills”, etc.— 

durut ( oi ) A.-I = P. cigarette, syn. sigrit q.v. From 
A.-l. “ cheroot ”.— 

dux ( S ^) =P. clever. Lor Phon. 179b has got: duk 
“ straight, upright (?)” which seems to be the same word. 
dubwdld ( ) =P. wood-seller.—For the suffix 

v. Introduction, p. 17. 

duda (a^a.) =P. (juja) chick, chicken; also “the little 

ones” of any animal: duda-i pisak ( oXku ) = P. 

Aj y? Aapj “ kitten ” ; 

duda-i sag ( ) = P. a*u - Ajy “ whelp ” ; nay, 

even : 

duda-i gaw ) =P. “calf”.— 

Lor Phon. 148 gives dudik “ the young of animal, of 
bird”. This seems to be an older form of the same word 
and probably ought to be read with the suff. -afc, not -ik, 
[cf. however, the South-Russian (prob. T.) “ tsutsyq ” 
“ a whelp; a small dog ”, where the vowel in the termina¬ 
tion is -y- (-i-), not -a-].— 

duna ( aJja. ) H. =P. a iso . tsij quick lime.—Obvi¬ 
ously H. “ lime, slaked lime ” (Platts). — 
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tunki ( a&ja. ) = P. • a£jt as; because. 

Probably under T. influence. 

6up, tup, tuf ( ^ - uiiA. ) H. = P. silence; 

silent.—From H. tup “silence, quiet, stillness”, etc. 

tur kardan ( yy* ) H. = P. T. to rob ; to loot.— 

tuli ( ) H. =P. shoes —From H. 

tutl ( Jiy*-) H. =P. holiday; vacations. FromH. o^ 
“ severance, separation ; liberation, release”. — 
turn ( ) T. =P. no equivalent. A coarse mantle (cf. 

tapan). From T. “ drap et etoffe en 

general, et particulierement sorte de vetement de moine ” 
(Bianchi).—cf. I vR u s t. 256 “ chucjha, a warm cotton 
cloak, worn by men”.— 

D 

da (—[;]*>) =P- (dar) in.—cf. also Iv BirJ. No. 12 1. 4; 

No. 13 11. 2, 6, 7; No. 15 11. 3, 4, 5, etc. 
dabal ( cba ) E. = P. double: ndn-i dabal “white 

bread (European) —From the H.-E. JL>3 dabal (used in 
India with reference to coins).— 

dabalkOt ( ) E. =P. F. overcoat.—Syn. bdlaput, 

q.v.— 

dafadar (<***«> ) H. =P. cLf* - sergeant; non-com¬ 

missioned officer.— 

vX v*J 

dalla(&h) = P. aJlb go-between; procuress.—Abbrev. of the 
P. word. Occurs also occasionally in popular literature, 

as a feminine name: y (name of a book, v. 

H. E the Neupersische Litteratur (Grdr. d Iran. Phil. II 

vM 

p. 323); also (<*JU*vx5 <tl^), as name of a woman in different 

popular tales —The abbr. seems to be also current in A.: 
cf. for instance, Burton, Nights, II, 329, and elsewhere. 

dar bayn-i ( ) =P. in, inside : dar bayn-i 

bay “ in the garden ”. In P. is applied rather to 

time than to place : tfy “during the journey”, 

“ when passing ”. v. supra bayn. 
dar dddan ( jd ) = P, ^£yj to light (the fire).— 
darwaza ( ) =P. door (of a room, of a house); 

door (of a carriage, of a stove, of a cupboard, etc.) In P. 
means only t€ the gates (of a city) ”.— 
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daryd (b>*> ) =P. aJlA. - dy river: 

daryd-i Kabul “ the Kabul-river ”.—‘ Abdul-Karim has 
got: p. 14 1. 16 ^ —p. 46 1. 8 (sic) Ajj** ^b;** 

p. 651.15 AyoT ^b;^ etc. Also T. 2721.16 etc - 

In P. b;^ means only “ sea”, and its diminutive <*A.b;*> 
means “ lake ”.— 

dastar (;U~^ ) =P. Jbj^o turban.— 

dasti ( ) =P. directly, immediately.— 

In P. is an adjective and means only “ cash-money ; 

advanced-money ; hand-money ”.— 
dastur ( ) = P. aJUf enema, clyster; clyster-pipe.— 

dasndm ( ) =P. abuse, invective.— 

The word is obs. in P., but anyhow spelt with a zamm in 
its initial syllable : duinam. 

dawrawar (;V;y) = P. all around.—Jt is difficult to decide, 

whether we have here in the -a- a part of a suffix - dwar 
(like, for instance, in jandwar , q.v.) or a connecting vowel 
merely, like in P. barabar. 

dawus (? ....) =P. a pimp; a voluntary cuckold (term of 
abuse).— 

da ( to ) =P. *<* (dah) ten.— 

dadagi (^fjub) =P. despatched; outgoing: OL. 

lJ\JJj “a telegram sent by the Ministry 
of Commerce”.— cf. also firistddagi. 
dad u girift ( ^ .>b ) =P. ^ «>b commerce; commercial 

transaction.—The standard expression, however, is also 
used in K. 

ddyma (Juib ) = P. £b blemish; spot, stain (when speaking of 

carpets, clothes, etc.): % qdlin dayma ddra “ this carpet has 
got stains — 

ddira ( *j5b ) = P. »;bl department; direction: 

AA. olydi j <3uL~j S^Sb =P. oiyUJ^ c —j 5;bf “Post and 
Telegraph Department”.— 

dak ( <^b ) H. =P mail, post: ddk-xdna = P. ail*uL*j 

“Post-Office”, cf. also Hobson-Jobson under 
“dawk”.— 

dal ( Jb ) H. =P. ayfcd peas.— 

dan ( ) =P. ( dahan )—( dahdn ) mouth.— 
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ddndnldan ( ) =P. to make known : 

AA. yS<y> “ we must make it 

known to the said doctor.... ” cf. also Introduction 
p. 31-32. 

ddnistan = P. (1) ^yLJIa to know; (2) c^JdLo to 

understand: danistum sab “I understand. Sir”. Syn. 
fdmidan q.v. cf. also danista sudan 9 Introduction, p. 28. 

dara ( ) =P. robbery.—Prom Psht. jbddrr'* a 

company, a band, a gang of thieves” (Raverty): 
NN. £^13 j ^ “ theft, robbery and looting — 

ddru-l-hukuma (AA. y^) = P. capital.— 

ddsumi ) =P. ten roubles (Russian gold coin). 

Probably for »•> “ a tenner”.— 
das ( ) = P.y stove (for cooking).—The word, though less 

often, is also used in P. 

daw ( ) =P. abuse, invective. Syn. dasndm . 

daw zadan =P. to abuse.—cf. also Steingass 

s.v.— 

deg ( ) =P. ( dig ) pot, kettle.— 

dewdt , diwat ( ) = P. ofy , (davat) inkstand.— 

dilkusa ( UtXta ) =P. l££ta (dilgusd) “expander of hearts”: 
Icot-i dilkusa pr. n. of a palace in Kabul. 

In P. the verb is always pronounced with a voiced 

initial guttural.— 

diqq , daqq (jp) =P vexation, anger: ma az tu diqq sudum 
= P. p&f j# y jt or y jf ^ “I am angry with 
you ”. 

The word is extremely current in K. and, though certainly 
never used colloquially in P., can, however, be traced in 
literary Persian : In the Mathnavi (Bombay ed. 1318) 
we have got p. 116 1. 27 : 

<3^ jy y-f i J 3 *-* d y* 

And not only in older literature, nor confined to Eastern 
Persia, but also in such a comparatively modern poet of 
Shiraz,asQa'SnlinhisParlshan (Browne, Lit. Hst. 
IV, 327): 
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Probably often also elsewhere.—In these two examples it 
rhymes with haqq y which means that it was pronounced in 
Persia with a fath. Yet, in K. the pronunciation diqq is by 
far more current than daqq % though, generally speaking, 
the vowel in it is somewhat veiled.— 

dirisi ( ) =P. oA; clothes.—Probably E. “dress”, 

through H.-Psht. cf. MorgFront. 251a.— 
disambar ( ) E. =P. (disdmbar) F. December. 

digam (popular) = P. other ; again.— 
din[a]ruz () = p. yesterday, cf. LorPhon. 182a, 

197b (in the latter place merely dina) ; also Horn (Grdr. d. 
iran. Phil. I), pp. 27, 164 (dina). — 

dirin ( ) = P. a^.o ancient. 

diwdl (;^-J|^) = P. Jyd (divar) wall.— In P. vulgarly, 
however, also difdl. — 
dobi ( ) H. = P. washerman.— 

duksanrx ( ) E. = P. oUJ or oUJ wlif dictionary.— 

dumal ( cUa) = p. ( dumbal) iraposthume, abscess.—S t e i n • 
gass, s v. thinks it obviously to be an arabicized form of 
the P. word. 

du-mila (aJUx ^ ) = P. aJ^J^ two-barrelled: aJL» <l£±iu “a 
two-barrelled gun”.— 

dusad ( ^ jd ) =P. & —jy two hundred.—Often in the Shah - 
na ma, also in the Mathnavi, for instance, p. 117 1. 13 
(B :bay ed. 1318): cxd&i ^ ^ y a/ v. In¬ 

troduction, under Numerals.— 

dufcdn (AA, ) =P. (dukkdn) shop.— 

dulta ( ) =P. (1) bucket.—A corruption, in dimi¬ 

nutive form, of A. dalv> davl> dul . Horn (Grdr. d. iran. 
Phil. I) p. 6, 56 seems to accept this form (dol in his 
transcription) as normal and thinks it to be an Aramaic 
loan-word (on p. 6) and a Syriac loan-word (on p. 56).— 
(2) chamber-pot.— 

E 

en-a (S.)l = P. whether or the old ££iuf ? “ Here 1 ” ; 

“ here you are ! 99 
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F 

falalin ( ) = P. (fandlin) flannel.— 

falita ( <Judi) = P. ribbon.—The word seems to be a 

transposition of the A. aby (fatila) “ twisted (rope); a 

wick Yet, cf . H o r n, p. 6 , who gives 44 pallia 4 Docht ’ ” 
as an Aramaic loan-word in Persian.—cf. also Lor Phon. 
142 p. 20. Raverty s.v. gives only the meanings “a 
match, torch, wick, fusee”, and for y* aLii 44 a matchlock, 
being fired with a match”.—The H. aLi “ribbon; tape” 
seems not to be connected with our word, being, as correct¬ 
ly pointed out by Platts, s.v., a Portuguese loan-word. 
—cf. also Hout Sch., 56, who gives pilVteh as Mukri 
and Khurasan! Kurdish, etc. 

farnitar (OL. ) E. = P. aJLk furniture.— 

farvari ( ^jy ) E. =P. y F. ( favriya) February.— 
fawqan ( Uy ) =P. Jy y above.— 

fayl ( Jly ) E.-H. = P. ft U failing; failed (at examinations). 
fayr (yi ) E.-H. =P. fire-shot, round: AA.y* Id 

44 fifteen rounds ”.— 

faysala ( aLay )=P. a*l'i completion, settlement (of an affair).— 
iaysan ( ) E. =P. olujy decorating, adorning, garnish¬ 

ing.—From E. 44 fashion”.— 
fdbritc ( ) = P. aiU. ft works; mill. From German. 

fabrikagari, fdbriqagari (AA. ^ a^U — MA. ^ a&yli) =P. 

fabrication, production, construction.— 
faliu (yJli ) H. =P. <y\>j spare-parts.— 

famandan ( ^yJUy ) =P. to explain; to make under¬ 

stood, to make understand : famdnda tuwanistum ? 4£ do you 
understand?” (lit. “was I able to make [it] under¬ 
stood ?”).— 

fdmidan ( ) =P. to understand, cf. ddnistan. 

In current speech fdmidan is rather used in a question,— 
ddnistan in the reply to the same : 

Q. famidi ? 44 did you understand ? ” 

R. ddnistum 44 I understand ”.— 

fasila () =P. phazel, bean.— 

firistddagi ( L*y ) = P. aoULy sent, dispatched : OL. 
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^ aL “ the note sent by yourselves v. 

Introduction, p. 17 cf. dadagi. — 
firistandan ( ^oJUuy ) = P. to send, to dispatch, to 

forward.—v. Introduction, p. 31. 
firistidan ( ) =P. to send. cf. uft%dan t aftidan. — 

firqamisr (^ sjy ) = P. Jj yx Lieut.-General.—For the 
second link of the compound v. supra bulukmiSr. — 
fxlmury { ^ ) H. =P. &y+&y a turkey.— 

fi-mah ( y or 8L*> ) = P. [y ] per mensem.—For 

other such hybrid combinations cf. fi-sad, la-tar , etc. 
fi-sad <y) =P. a* y or per cent: A A. (**) y 

“ 4 % commission”.— 

/iz ( yi ) E. =P. fees (at a school).— 

fOtO (yy ) E. =P. photograph.— 

furus (AA. pi. of Jly ) = P. I «&y carpets.— 

G 

galun ( ) =P. throat, v. Introduction p. 11. cf. 

Morg Front. 395a. 
galus ( ) E. =P. goloshes.— 

gap ( ) =P. oy word — 

In P. means ‘"idle talk*’, “ gibble-gabble”, etc., and is 

used in that sense in the Caspian Provinces of Persia 
(more especially in Mazandaran). Gap zadan “ to talk ”.— 
Yet, cf. Horn, p. 76 § 34, 3.—LorPhon. has not got the 
word recorded, but I find it in MorgTexts p. 311, 
also in LSI. 529. cf. Psht. gapah. The word must be 
very old and seems to be directly connected with the verb 

yiJ also Morg Front. 254a. of. also E. slang “gab”, 
“ guff 

garrdti ( ) = P.wheel-barrow. May be in 

some way connected with the Psht.y gar , explained 
byRavertyas “the sound produced by the wheels of a 
cart or carriage, rattle or clatter of wheels ”, unless it 
be a corruption (by transposition) of gdr[r]i6a (^ ) 

“a small cart”, which seems to be not quite devoid of 
probability.— 

garyal ( Jb/ ) H. = P .(1) clock; (2) £G} bell, gong.— 
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gatt (&S ) H.-Psht = P. mixed.—Obviously from 

H. “ coupled ; Joined, united” (Fallon); “entered 
into agreement or compact ” etc. (P1 a 11 s) of. also P s h t. 

gad£ “ mixed, mingled”, etc. (Raverty) cf. also Morg- 
Front. 254b.— 

gays (MA. ) E. = P. F. gas, gases — 

gadi ( ) H. = P. R. carriage.—From H. 

In P. the word or means “ a waggon, a cart, a 
chariot ”, never “ a carriage ”.— 
gadlwan () =P* a 

coachman.— 

gaglr (j^ ) = P. vicious, restive (of a horse).—Probably 

from ^ “ time ” and (in the neuter sense) “ to catch, 

to stick ” : yS *!f “ one who comes to a stop from time to 
time ” — 

gain ( ) = P. never: ma dnjd gahi naraftum 

41 I have never been there — 

In P. means “once”: “once and again”; 

“ f fom ^ me to ^ me ”•— 

galls v. galls . 

galls , galls ( ) E. =P. ^ braces. 

—From the obs. E. “gallowses”, whether directly or 
through the medium of H. (I was unable to find such a 
word either in Platts or Fallon), cf. Iv Rust. 267 
“ kdliskd , the band, by which the chdrqat is fixed on the 
head”.— 

gamiskot ( ) ) j =p , ^ >cretonne _ 

gamiskoti ( !f ) ) 

gavara ( ) =P.yU cradle.— 

gilkar () =P. Uo mason, builder.— 

girang ( S <£Sif ) =P. heavy.— Seems to be a parallel 

form to J/.— M o r gF r o n t. 254b. has got gi’rdng and 
gi’rdn’gi. 

gisnii ( ) P.= fennel: gientf-i rumi =P. 

“ dill, parsley — 

gul-i karam ( r / JS ) =P. Jf ^ cauliflower.—The form pS 
seems to be older than (M the word being (according to 
Horn, p. 6) a Greek loan-word (xpa^rj).— 
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gul sudan ( Jf ) = P. to go out (fire): ata$ 

gul suda “ the fire is gone out — 
gul kardan Of ) = P. u^y ~ ^ ^ blow 

out, to extinguish.—S t e i n g a s s , s.v., gives the following 
secondary meanings for the P. JS gul : “ embers; a red 
colour ; snuff of a lamp or a candle... balls of charcoal 
used for burning the tobacco in a hookah; the caput mor- 
tuum of tobacco left on the tile of a hookah after smok¬ 
ing”. For gul sudan he gives, however, the meaning 
“ to become manifest; to arrive at the summit of great¬ 
ness”. The last two of the above enumerated secondary 
meanings for gul given by Steingass point to their H 
origin, as the water-pipe is never called ‘hookah” 

in P., nor are any “ balls of charcoal” ever used in 
Persia for the water-pipe. On the other hand, the above 
meanings for gul are also recorded by Platts, who gives 
besides: “ gul karnd to extinguish (a candle or a lamp) ” ; 
and “gul bond to be extinguished ; to go out (a lamp or a 
candle)”.—That makes me think that there is a close 
connection between the H. and the K. expressions. 
Furthermore, proof positive for the existence of the word 
gul in the meaning of “embers” (may be originally gul- 
i dtas “ the flowers of the fire ”, i.e., “ the hot coals ”) would 

seem to be offered by the word gulxan “ fire-place in 

a bath ; oven; furnace ”, where the second link of the com 
pound might be a lightened form of xdna “ house ” cf. also 
Morg Front. 253b, 394b. 

gurda ( ) H. = P kidney. 

The word is of Persian origin, but not used in Persia, where 

its A. equivalent slightly modified ( > ads') 

is current. I am not prepared to say, whether the A. 
word itself is not an early borrowing of Iranian origin.— 

gusil kardan ( cLJ ) = P. ajfj; to send; to 

put on the way.— 

The expression is obsolete, but occurs in literature, cf. 
for example, the S iy a sat- Na ma (ed. by Ch . Sche- 
fer, Paris, 1891) p. 73.—Syn. rax kardan q.v. 

guzastdndan ( MA. ) = P. ^ to make pass.— 

gugird ( ) =P. (vulg. kirhxt and even dirbit) 

matches—Syn. madia q.v.—In P. zjZ^ means only “sul¬ 
phur”.— 

gula ( ) =P. aJjJf bullet.— 
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gur kardan ( ) =P. to let down; to let in, to 

drive in : 

AA. ajUit ^ 8^ )j? ££jj \) uLc “ the locust 

thrusts its tail into the sand and lays eggs .— 


r 

yartb H. =P. poor, indigent.—In P. means 

only “stranger” and (sometimes also) “ strange”.— 

nJJ 

yarn kardan ( ^ ) =P. to consider ; 

to discuss; to think over.—The A. word means original¬ 
ly “ to descend; to enter deep ”, and, though very current 
in H., is not used in P.— 

yayr-i hdzir ( j*> U* jxc ) =P. absent (from school, etc.) 

yazata ( MA. £y ) R. = P. *>cU newspaper.— 

ydz () R. = P. jtf gas: MA. ;fc r Aj jLc “ poisonous gases ”. cf. 
gays. 

yundimisr (ixLc ) Ps h t. = P. ^v> Brigade-General.— 

The first link of the compound is probably P s h t. yundi 
“alike, similar, resembling” (Raverty, Morg Voc . 
s.v.). For the second link v. under bulukmiSr. The 
whole would consequently mean literally something like 
“ vice-chief ”.— 

yusil-xana ( ailid-J ) H. = P. ^IJet bathroom.— 
yu6i ( ) =P. a swallow. MorgFront. 395 b. 

gives f yu6i (with both short vowels) “ a kind of bird ”. 

o 

yurt ( ) H. =P. - is))* a dish.—In P. means 

“a teapot”. H. dictionaries (Fallon, Platts) give 
the word as P. with the meanings of “dish”, “plate”.— 
Syn. kistl, q.v. 


H 

harb-i umumi (uy.) T. ? =P. ,^141 ^ ^4- The Great 
War. 


h&li ((.#1^ ) 

(vulg. all )— 

I find the word in that meaning in the S i y a s a t-N a m a 
(Sohefer, text) p. 72.— 


| =P. HU. - y - ^$1 now; directly.— 
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I 

idxal ( ) = P. entering; entrance: OL. 

Jla^l SjLJ “ entrance-ticket ”.— 

The A. word (IV form) implies the idea of an active 
meaning “to make enter” and could not be used in P. 
in the neuter sense.— 

ihtifal (JlfiloJ) =P. [ obs. gathering: A A. 

yxtx* “ they make a gathering”, “ they assemble 

in a gathering ”.— 

ijdzat ( ) =P, ( ijdza) permission: ijdzai as ? or simply 

ijdzat ? “ [ you ] allow [me]? ”— 

It occurs in ‘ Abdul-Karim’s text p. 37 1.23 and 
p. 38 1. 5.— 

imkanbaxs (MA. ^£©1) = P. possible.— 

imsalld ( sic aJJI *L£> ) =P. aAH *UJf ( insd'alldh) “if God [so] 

willeth 

Probably on analogy with - Jl^of - .—Seems 

also sometimes to be a confusion with aUt as there 

are cases when it is used with the past tense: imsalld du 
sal-as rafta hudum. 

ingliz , ingriz ( yJ&l - ) H. =P. English; English¬ 

man.— Occurs already in ‘A b d u 1.- Karim’s text asyJ&t 
p. 18 1. 3; p. 34 1. 18; p. 36. 1. 7 (bis).— 
ingriz v. ingliz . 

isbdl ( JUJ ) =P. JL»)f sending.— 
islayt ( ) E. =P. slate.— 

istasan-i rddiyO (OL. ) =P. o! \j £0 

wireless station.— 

ispilaq ( ) — P. whistle; whistling.—From Psht. 

shpelaey , dim. shpelkcey “ a whistle, a hiss; 

whistling, hissing ’’(Raverty). cf. also IvBir], 340 
“ isfilinj f isjilink ” and “ istifilink”. Syn. tula, q.v. 
istabri v, stabri. 

O 4* 

istarlang (AA. ) =P. f pound 

sterling.— 

istihdr ( ) =P. ^JLcf - advertisement.— 

idd (sic ) =P, ( ittila 4 ) information. 

itiadd'i () = P. ;l*aauu»t information, informing (lit. 
“the giving of information ”) : OL. “has 
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the honour to inform”.—This abstract noun, which 
regularly occurs at the beginning of official letters, would 
seem to presuppose the existence of a compound adjective 
“one who gives information”, from which such an 
abstract noun could only be derived. Yet, there is no 
such compound adjective even in K., not to speak of P., 
and the word seems to have been specially (and clumsily) 
coined in quite recent years — 

izar ( ) = P. trousers.— 

izarband ( ) =P. trouser-string.— 

Isawl ( ) =P. Christian : M rr ^ iL* “ year 

1923 [of the ] Christian [ era ] — 

Isayl (AA. ) = P. a Christian.— 

Itdldwl ( ) -=P. JUiU Italian.— 

J 

jag ( ) E. ==P. Jug.— 

jama ) = P. (jam" ) together; Joined ; total, etc. 
jantari ( ) H. =P. calendar.—Obviously derived 

from H. jantra , jantr “ an observatory; an astrologi¬ 

cal or magic diagram, a magic square ”, etc. (Platts).— 
janawar ( ) = P. jyU. janvar animal; insect.— 

Whether a mere metathesis quantitatis or an 
amplification of the suffix with a subsequent shortening of 
the vowel in the initial syllable,—I cannot decide.— 

janwarl ( ) E. = P. lj (Zdnviya) F. January.— 

jarman () E. =P. (1) yLh F. German; (2) F. 

Germany.— 

jarmani (yy. ) E. =P. (1) JJf F. Germany; (2) yLh F. 
German.— 

It seems with regard to these two words that they were 
originally integrally borrowed from E. That is to say 
jarman (German) and jarmani (Germany) were at the 
outset mere transliterations ot the respective E. adjective 
and noun. Very soon, however, the misleading termina¬ 
tion-? must have been confused with a Persian adjectival 
suffix (yd~yi nisbat) and the meanings of the two words 
began to alternate, so that at the present time both of 
these words are used in both senses.— 

jamayl ( JUiy ) E. = P. Jly. ( janral ) F. General.— 
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jarra (»**■) =P. *<M*j on foot; walking: ma jarra amadum 

J * * V Oi 

“ I came on foot ”.—Seems to be connected with the A.y*. 
“to drag, to draw, to pull 

ja&ti ( ) R. =P. Jy latten brass.—Seemingly from the 

B'&esP “ tin 

jdU ( ) =P. rice in husk.—Probably Indian.— 

jail ( ) = P. false 5 bad (coi n )-— 

janistn ( ) =P. tenant.—In P. means a 

“locum tenens”, “a successor— 
jdyddd ( ) H. =P. JyJ assignment of land; landed pro- 

perty.—Also used in P s h t., v. R a v e r t y, s. v. 
jH v. jihil. 

jihU , jel ( ) =P. JW (jahl) stupidity, ignorance : ilm-u-jihil 

“learning and ignorance” (the Amir in his speech at the 
inauguration of the memorial of the victory over the 
Mangals). More commonly jel , cf. MorgTexts p. 324 
and note 2 on the same page: also MorgVoc. s.v. jll 
“ ignorant”. 

jlm ( ^ ) H. =P. {jin) E. twill; twilled cotton; drill 
(white or drab-coloured)—-From the E. “Jean” (i.e., 
“ Genoese cloth ”).— 

juddgana ( ) obs. =P. separate ; separately.— 

juyala ( ) T. =P. ^ gravel.—I find in Bianehi the 

T. jLiU. - “ petit caillou ”, which seems to be another 

form of the same word. 

>p 

juwari ( ) H. = P. Indian corn, maize.—cf. Morg 

Front. 263a.— 

juar (j*yt- ) =P- y>y*- (jawhar) essence.— 
jula[y] ( [ ^ ] ) =P. &y&* a spider.— From P. “a 

weaver ”. Also P s h t. cf. also M o r gF r o n t. 397b. 
julay () E. =P. ( itiliya) F. July.— 

jun ( ^yt- ) E. =P. ( Zuan) F. June.— 

jur ( )y± ) H. =P. well (of health), v. Introduction, Polite 
Phrases, p. 44. In P. jy>- means only “ equal, alike; assort* 
ed”, also (as noun) “kind, sort’*.—From Hjy*- jOf .— 
jura ( ) =P. c-ia. pair; replica.— 

jurpursanl ( )yr ) =P. ^asking about health; 

greeting.— 
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juta ( ) H.-Psht=P. imitation, substitute.—From 

H. either directly or through Psht. jutta’h (1) 

“ refuse, leavings ”, etc. (2) “ base, false, as coin or gems ” 
etc. (R a v e r t y ). In K., however, it is only an antonym 
of sudda , q.v. 

jutx ( ) H. = P. cj^ slippers (of Indian make).— 

K 

kadalu ( ykjM') H. =P. ^ potato.—In H. the word seems 

to have meant originally the esculent root of the plant 
Arum colocasia (“ sweet potato ”, F. “ la ba tate” 
or “la patate”) and been only later transferred on the 
ordinary potato. 

leaf ( ^ ) E. =P. cuffs (of a shirt).— 

kalan ( ^ ) obs. = P. big. large ; great, cf. M o r gR e p. p. 

8 note. cf. T. 376 1. 11; 313 1.26. For ‘ Abdul-Karim 
v. under xurd . 

S n 9 

kalan-sal ( JU» ) =P. aged, old: A A. ^yo <yy JbZ 
“ the oldest man 

kal kardan ( ctf ) =P. ^yx&fy - ^yy to shave, lit. 

“to make bald”.— 

kalt ( ) H. =P. badge, order; decoration: jU cdS'. 

“ maker of decorations ” (on a sign-board in Kabul). 
From H. ok kalit c< machine-made ; fabricated ; contrived ; 
beautiful ”.— 

kamdnak ( ) P.plinth. 

kambut ( ) =P. y/ - ^ coming short, wanting: AA. 

^ aiUf =P. aCj^ ^ “excess and deficiency”. 
kamisar (AA.;L-*^ ) R. = P. F. commissioner. 
kamisyun , kamisun (AA. ^y*^ - ) = P. 

JU.«Jf y commission ; per cent. From German.— 
kamisun (AA. ^yyU') E. =P. commission (as above) 

kan6ini ( yuxui') H. =P. dancer: musician.—I find in 

‘Abdul-Karlm p. 106 1. 7 i yju from 

which one can conclude that the word was known, but not 
currently used, since it needed an explanation.— 
karam ( ^ ) =P. cabbage, cf. supra gvd-i karam . 

Jfcara, kardh ( ) = P. hire.— 
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karahi ( ) =P. for hire.— 

karakas ( ) =P. muleteer, cf. MorgTexts, 326. 

The word occurs with the same spelling () in 
‘Abdul-Karim’s text p. 88 1. 23; p. 103 11. 12, 
14, 15.— 

kardyi ( ^ ) = P. frying-pan.—Probably from 

Psht. karredal “to be parched, grilled, scorched, 

baked ”, etc. (Raverty). Unless fr. the P. 

“ butter” % 

karrat ( ) = P. time: yak karrat “ once ”, “ some 

time 

kakkardan {^/ ) = P. f to pull, to drag.— 

kakidan ( ) =P. Jjj** - ^yj (1) to discharge 

(from office); to dismiss : urd az xidmat mikakum “ I shall 
discharge him from office ” ; 

vM 

(2) to drive away: A A. .. ^ jf ... ^ 

&jl “you have driven away the enemy from your 

sacred [mother-] country — 

kat-i () =P. L> with. Syn. hamrd[h], LorPhon. 169 
gives and translates this word as “ along with ”, but with 
a certain hesitation. MorgTexts has it pp. 312, 313 
and elsewhere, and translates it accordingly. LSI. X, 529 
has got the word in the form qat-e. There is no doubt as 
regards its meaning (the word is extremely current), but 
its origin is as dark to me, as it seemed to be to Lori- 
mer, l.c. Could there be any connection with the Psht. 
kat “heap, pile” (Raverty, s.v.), also given Morg- 
V oc . 35 as “ of unknown etymology ” ?— 

katlak (AA. ) E. = P. (katdlug) F. price-list 

catalogue.— 

^ 

katta ( a!/ ) H. =P. thick, coarse.— Psht. ^ 

(yai — yaita) and (katta) Raverty, from H. Uif katta 

“ well-knit, able-bodied, stout, strong, sturdy ”, etc. 
(Platts).—cf. IvBirj. 340 “kat, katta large, big”; 
also MorgShugh. 58 and MorgFront, 268 b. katta - 
*bdw “ grandfather — 

kawk ( vKx* ) =P. (kabk) partridge, cf. LorPhon. kauk , 
*chikor\ “ red-legged hill-partridge”.— 
hawskan ( ^ (Jii/ ) = P, anteroom.— 

kak (?.) E. s=P. ixL cork.— 
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kakd ( ) H. =P. (y** ) paternal uncle.—In P. W means 

“ brother” and is used in application to slaves or 
servants born in the house ( alj or (more 

currently, dropping the izafa) ah** W “ a black brother 

(i.e. slave)”. For the terminology of other degrees of 
relationship in K.v. Morg Texts 309 note 2.— 

kala ( M ) H. = P. clothes.—Platts gives M kala 

‘ 4 silk-cloth ; cloth” etc. as Persian; cf. also ivTab* 
372.—also MorgFront. 265 b., 398 b (in the latter 
case recorded as ‘kali). 

kdpi ( ) E. =P. (kupiya) F. copying-pencil.— 

karat ( ) =P. affairs, works: A A. ^l/o 

jJLo^ax) “the locusts cause [many] kinds of 

damage to agricultural works ”.—For the A. plural-ter¬ 
mination with a Persian word v. Introduction, p. 15-16. 

hard ( ) E. =P (kart) F. card.— 

kdriz (yft ) = P. oliu> aqueduct.—A most concise description 

of a kdriz can be found in I vB i r J . 240 note 1; also 
BrYear, p. 116, note.— 

kdrtus ( ) F. =P. cartridge.—Obviously 

the F. “cartouche”, also in Psht. and H., but 
through what channel ? 

kdrxana ( ) = P. aJLk - ^\kx> kitchen.—In P. 

means only “ mill, factory, workshop ”.— 
kdski (AA. =P. (kdski) Oh if! Oh would that 

happen!—The word in the same meaning is also used 

in P., but as an exclamation or interjection, that is 
w i t h o u t the relative particle — 

kdwal , kdbal ( Jjf - JjI*' ) = P.feather-grass (A g r o s t i s 

linearis). Probably fr. Psht. kabl. cf. also R. 
kowyl 1 (probably imported by the Tartars).— 

kdz ( Aitf ) =P. (kayaz) paper: 

kaz-i xuski ( ) =P. ^ AiK “ blotting paper ” ; 

kaZ'i radar ((Ai^ ) = P. JaA. Ail^ “ lined paper ”; 

Jcaz-i daki ( ,_/h dJlf ) =P. o —j “ letter-paper ” — 

held ( IS ) H. =P.jy« plantain, banana; fruit of the Plan- 
tago sativa.— 

kSs ( (_£/ ) =P. yb a rug, a blanket.—The origin of the word 
is doubtful. MorgFront. 399 b. gives the meaning 
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“shirt” and marks it down as Persian. Steingass 
gives inter alia “ muslin, fine cotton cloth“a 
fur coat ”; a kind of linen garment ”, and spells the word 
kaish . 

I am inclined to think with Raverty (s.v.) the word to 
be a P s h t. corruption of the H. khes (or khis) 

“ a kind of figured cloth ; diaper, damask ;— a sheet or 
wrapper of such cloth” (Platts), which probably was 
the result of a confusion with the Persian or P s h t. 

cLf*' k’shal <l to pull, to draw ”,— 
kilk ( ) =P. finger.—In Persian && (obs.) means 

“ a reed, a reed-pen ”. Steingass, s.v. gives, however, 
as Persian, kilik “squint-eyed, the little finger”, of. 
MorgFront. 265 b. “ ‘ kilk yust little finger Afgh. Prs. 
kilk (little) finger ”.— 

kilkln ( ) H. ? = P. window. Syn. urusi q.v. 

I do not find the word (which is, however, very current, 
being the only current word for “ window ” in K.) any¬ 
where and can only think of it as a possible corruption of 

thePsht. karr-ka'i ... “a window, a sally-port, 

a casement, a wicket, a loop-hole” (Raverty), whioh 
is, in its turn a loan-word from H. khirki “ a private 

or back-door; poster-gate; wicket, sally-port; a window, 
casement; a shutter”, etc. (Platts)'.— 

kisti ( ) H. =P. - v-jlii dish.—In P. ^means only 

“ a boat ”, whereas in K. an ” oval dish ” bears that name 
probably owing to its shape, cf. the E. “ vessel ”,— 

kitli ( ) E. =P. iIZj* kettle.— 

kika v. tika . 

kimiydwi ( ^^4 ) =P. (kxmiydyi) chemical, cf. itdldm , 

taifam, etc. 

kolar ( ) E. =P. - J \jy collar,— 

kot ( ) E. =P. coat.— 

kotband ( ) E —P. = P. coat-hanger.— 

koti ( ) H. =P. aj’LL house.—Fr. H. ^>4 kotlii “ a masonry 

house”, etc. 

kuddm ( ftsf ) =P. (or yd-yi vahdat) some. v. Introduction, 

p. 24. In P. is always interrogative and means 

“ which ? ”.— 
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Jcvland ( ) =P. (Iculang) mattock, pick-axe.—cf. 

MorgFront. 268a who gives it as ka’land. 

kulda , lculi&a ( Asds' - AsuJs' ) H. =P. a cake, a biscuit. 

From H. Aan.Js' kul%6a , which seems to have originally had 

the meaning of “an orb, a disc ”, and to have received 
only later that of a “round cake”, cf. BrDial. 822 

“Aacuis' “bread mixed with oil and sugar, and made into 

the form of discs ”; cf. R. kuli6 (prob. through the 
Tartars). 

kulfi ( yJs' ) H. ? = P.sauce-boat, sauce-bowl. 

kunayn ( ) E. =P. <uC if (gingina) F. quinine.— 

kundukmih ) =P. colonel.—I am at a loss 

with regard to the meaning of the first link of the 
compound, unless it is a synonym of (v. yundimisr) and 

is merely a diminutive of the P s h t. gund “ equal, even, 
level, on a par with, on a level with, co-equal” 
(Raverty). For the second link of the compound v. 
bulukmisr .— 

y y 

kunjara , kunjala (- AJLp.tf ) ? =P. aJUj - tjlks dregs ; remains 
of anything squeezed; oil-cake.—Whether from H. 

kunjal “green scum formed on stagnant water” 
(Platts)? 

kurti ( yy ) =P. a tunic; a short coat; a Jacket.— 

W. I v a n o w was so kind as to inform me (by letter) that 
the word is quite current in Khorasan and seems to be a 
corruption of ^jy “ Kurdish — 
kusHdan ( ) = P. yyy to open: AA. ^ 

• "y^ 1 *^ aIxIa. I.... “ a school of diplo¬ 

matic (i.e. international) law has [been] opened at the 
high (i.e., honoured) Ministry” (i.e. the Afghan Foreign 

Office).—In P. the obs. verb is always pronounced 

with a voiced initial consonant. Its P. equivalent in the 
above quoted phrase would probably have been 
“ to be founded ”.— 
kftti ( ^y ) =P. ^y T. nomad.— 

kuka ( A/y ) H. =P. iK^y tin-tack: kuka-i simi =P. 

yyibc ^y “wire-tack”, cf. H. I$y koka “a small 

thorn, a prickle; a small nail, a tack” (Platts); cf. also 
MorgFront. 265a kuk “nail”, etc. There seems to 
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be some connection between this word and the P. 

“ winding up; stitching, basting”, etc.— 
kuta H. =P. (1) house; (2) jjUcf room: OL o)U*c 

ay alyb yiiy ‘‘the upper 

storey of the Ministry of Interior, which contains numerous 

rooms”. H. etc. 

kuta'i kardan ( ^aby ) = P. «yy *t>y to bargain; to agree 

about the price of something.—The expression seems to 
be merely a corruption of its P. equivalent: in 

P. e/y' a *by means “ to fail, to omit doing something; 
to withhold something — 

kuya ( ) H. =P. moth, moth-worm.—Prob. from H. 

by' koya “ cocoon (of the silkworm) ”.— 

L 

lamhar v. namhar. 

lamhxdan ( ) = P. ^Uif to fall.—Probably connected 

with (if not directly derived from) Psht. 

lambedal “to wash, to bathe, to dip, to soak” 
(Raverty). cf. however H. lamb ddlnd “to drop (or 
let fall) a perpendicular (on) ” (PI a tts).— 
languta ( ajjGJ ) R. =P. dJtUe - turban.—Fr. H. Sjfii 

lahgot “ waist cloth ; loin-cloth ”.— 

lapp ( ) Psht.-H. = P. no equivalent. A double 

handful.—The word seems to be Indian and to have 
crept into K. through the channel of Psh t.—S teingass 
s.v. gives it as Persian (at least he does not mark it other¬ 
wise) and explains it as “ a large mouthful”.—cf. also my 
“Afghan Weights and Measures” JASB, vol. 
XXIV, 1928, No. 4, p. 422.— 

laikar () obs. =P. army.—Occurs, of course, in 

classical literature, colloquially, in P. however, only in 
titles (laqab) of [military] officers, like y^y*! or names 
of function like “ army comptroller ”, and such¬ 

like formations.—Occurs severally in Muhammad 
Amin’s text: T. 29411. 3, 22 ; 306 1. 36 ; 362 li. 2, 4, 16; 
363 1. 18; 365 11. 12, 16. 

lat kardan ( W 4 / cJ ) H. =P. ££3y to beat, to thrash 

(somebody).—Fr. H. vsJ or oil “ a kick ” (Platts). 
layk . Uk ( ) obs. =P. - yJ but.— 
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laymbu (yyJ ) = P. (limit) lemon,—seems to be merely a 
corruption of its P. equivalent. 
laymp ( ) E. =P. lamp'd R. lamp. 

layr (y) ) E. =P. &y train.—A corruption of the E. “rail” 

with the usual transposition of the two liquidae; also rayl , 
q.v.; also qatar-i akin q v. 

Ia6ar (AA. ) = P. ;U.U forcibly.—Such hybrid compounds 

with an A. particle, as the first, and P noun, as the 
second link of the combination, are utterly inadmissible 
in P.— 

Uaz v. lihdz. 

lihaz, ledz ( JeUrJ ) H. = P. cause, reason: A A. 

IclxJ - a&jf JMaaJ aj «« because of that; for that reason ”. 

A quite current word in K. speech, which, however, 
(although a not uncommon A. word in the meaning of 
“close observation”) is never used in P., at least in the 
meaning attributed to it in K. and H. 

liwamisr (y^c^ ) =P. jy Major-General.—The first link 

of the compound seems to be the A. “ banner”. For 
the second link v. supra bulukmisr . 

libardl ( Jty*J ) E. =P. sly. liberal: AA. JtyJ vy* “ the* 

Liberals”, “ the liberal party.”— 
lilam, M | 

yilam hj j = auction-sale.—Seems to have been 

borrowed directly from Port. 1 e i 1 a o into K. where the 
corruption has not touched the initial consonant, as against 
H. riilam. 

lisak ( ) = P. oU y *y skin of an unborn lamb 

without curls, cf. tiqir. Whether in any way connected 
with “to lick”, or contamination of yJ “sleek, 

smooth” with that verb? 

Iu6, lu6 ( gJ - gjJ ) H. =P. - *\&y naked, bare * pa-i lu6 

=P. <UAy L> “ barefooted ”.—The word seems to be borrowed 
fr. H. (maybe through Psht. where it takes,however, the 
form ^ luts), but it certainly is not P., and could hardly 

also occur in literary Persian. MorgFront. gives it r 
however, p. 269a and 399b as Prs. (in the latter case in 
the form lu6 ).— 

luyat ( ) ) obs. = P. language: also in plur. luydi ( oUJ). 
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“ languages”. In P. the A. ojG means “a word”, and 
its plur. oUJ means “ a dictionary — 

Ink ( ) =P. oils' thick.— 

luki ( ^ ) =P. k thickness.— 

lund ( ) H. =P. a sodomite-pander.—Probably from 

H. fojy.— 

lurri ( ) E. =P. ^xlS* F. motor-lorry. 

liid v. lud. 

ludak () ^=P. vagabond, hooligan.—Probably a dimi¬ 
nutive of the preceding .— 

M 

ma, maw ( ^ ) = P. ^x (man) I.— 

Both forms of the personal pronoun of the 1st person (v. 
Introduction, p. 21) are currently heard, with that dis¬ 
tinction that the illiterate part of the population always 
drops the final -w, whereas the educated classes, although 
trying to use the “ literary ” form, drop the -w occasionally. 

madad (*>^x ) obs. =P. help.— 

makdra (*;Kx ) R. = P. a yearly fair: A A. ^ 

“ the international yearly fair at Tashkent ”.— 
makfi ( ^s^x ) =P. oyiS' sufficiency; adequate supply: 

NN. =P. oyis' “ in sufficient quantities ”.— 

In the K. expression, L5 i£x is an adjective determining the 
word )S9 } which is taken here in its original value of an 
ordinary noun, whereas in P. the expression j&aj plays the 
role of a preposition and governs the genit. case.— 
maktdb () = P. ^^0 school.—In K. the word is 

only applied to Muhammadan theological schools, which 
results in such misnomers as : o* f ;j “the [writing-] 

school of agriculture ”; ^J&x “ the [writing-]school 
of law ”, etc. 

malamat ( oxlU ) = P. J^iwo responsible; open to blame: 

agar na....ma malamat “if not....I shall take the 
consequences” (a very current expression, never heard 
in Persia). But cf. Schefer,Siasset-Namdh, 

text, p. 48 1. 9: oxlL© \^o jf\ “if it does not 

show itself,—[then you will have the right to] blame 
me .— 
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mdna ( jLo ) = P. (man 1 ) prohibition, restriction.— 

mangas (?.) =P. ^-Xcfly.— 

mansabdar ( ) H. = P. military officer. 

Probably under the influence of H. (or vice-versa), cf. 
also afsar .— 

manzur kardan ( =P. Jj-** or Jy i 

to accept. Lit. “ to take into consideration”.—I find 
one instance of this expression in ‘A bdu 1 - Karim’s 

text p. 71 1. 22: ;^JaLo ^ “and he did not accept”.— 

In the case, however, where M d. Amin uses the word 
(T. 325 1. 37): jJaj j^JaL o it is used in the original 

meaning of the A. passive participle “ seen ” : “ he caused it 
to be seen by the eye of the Khaqan”, i.e. “ he showed 
it to the Kh.”.— 

marataba, maratiba[1] ( Ajj^o ) =P. &jJyo (martaba) obs. or 

time : OL sLU) ayaf &j31yo " will you come, when 
convenient, to this Office”.—The form does not seem 
to exist at all in A., even were it to be read murdtaba 
(masdar of the III form). It may be added here 
in parenthesis that in P. the expression does not 

mean, as in K., “once”, but means “all at once; sud¬ 
denly”. In all probability, the word ought to be read 
mardtiba (although it is pronounced in current speech ” 
marataba and would be then the broken A. plural from 
ajjyo used in the meaning of a singular (v. Introduction, p. 

16) with an A. indefinite article ( 'i —) tacked on to it. 
I am strengthened in that belief by the numerous 
instances of the form y° occurring in ‘Abdul- 
Karlm’s text in the meaning of Sing , viz: p. 43 1. 5: 

wJl^o y axLa y*; p. 43 1. 22: s; p. 47 1. 20: 
yj^yc jA ; p, 47 1. 21 : ^y° ^; p. 70 1. 15 : & JU» y yt 
; P* 72 1. 2: ^y> » P* 79 1. 10 : ^ jj) j*\ 

p. 96 11. 11-12: wJfyo ; p. 108 1. 19: ^ ^y° 

j \ . 1 " 

manna ( *Ly>) =P.? merino.— 

markab ( ) =P. donkey.—The word occurs in litera¬ 

ture in the general meaning of “a mount”, cf., however, 
the story of the “ Selling of the Ass ” in the Mathnavl 
(B:bay ed. 1318, p. 116 1. 17): yJ y 3 oy *y± yfy 

where, it would seem, the word is used rather in the sense 
of " donkey ” than “ mount — 
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masala =P. materials (for building 

purposes, etc.)—Should the word be used in P. (which 
I have never heard), it would naturally be pronounced 

correctly “ masdlih ”.— 

>*> 

masha ( ) H. = P. butter.—cf. also IvTab. p. 11 note. 

maskur ( ) =P.^J* grateful: 

maskur-am “ I thank you ”.—In P. if ever used, 

could only mean “ rewarded ; compensated, indemnified ”, 
never “ grateful”.— 

mawdzidt ( OL. ) = P. ^yo places, cf. for such double - 

plural formations arakm, etc., also Introduction p. 16. 
mawri ( —P. and obs. “of Merv ”.—cf. Aw. 

Mourn-. 

mawsul (Jyej*) =P. arrived; reached; received: 

AA. xsj.SjS' Jy*yo “ has been received ”.— 
mayda H. =P. - yy reduced to powder; fine 

pounded; fine-ground: drt-i mayda ( :>;f) and 

tar-mayda ? probably a mere transposition of the 

preceding) “ flour; wheat flour ; white flour”.— 

' ji . 

maykruskup ( ) E. =P. ^ microscope.— 

maynufayklar (AA.yx&JjLx) E. =P. ^u> (manufdktur) F.-R. 

manufacture.— 

mazdur ( )j*'y° ) °bs. = P. workman.—Properly muzdur, 

i.e. *y> “remuneration” and suffix - ur <-var <avar , 

lit. “ one [whose services are] remunerated ” or “ one who 
gets remuneration ” ; cf. M o r g F r o n t, 274 b., where it 
is given in both forms. I have, however, not heard the 
correct form with - u - in K.— 

ma bayn ( ^bc) =P. ^b/o - jn, inside: md 

bayn -i bay =P. £b “ in the garden ”. cf. also 

‘Abdul-Karlm’s text, p. 38 1. 21: llliu aJ&j 
dy o “ he was imprisoned in a room inside of a bun¬ 

galow ” (S c h e f e r, p. 80, translates : “etait renferm6 dans 
le chateau de Bengalah, ” which does not render at all the 
Persian construction of the sentence, besides being al¬ 
together erroneous).— ° 

In P. means only “between” (for place) and 

“during” (for time), cf. supra bayn. — 
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madis (<j~A.bc ) E. =P. matches. Syn. gugird q v. 

madam ( =P. in metal; made of metal —In P. 

(ma'dani) means “ relative to mines,—to mining”.— 

mdjur ( ) = P. obliged : A A. ^ jjaLc ^b* ^blkc 

c^wo! jj££a> 4£ these gifts granted by her (the.Queen) 
[were received] with gratitude and thankfulness”.—In 
P. o could mean (like maskur q.v.) only “ recom¬ 
pensed, paid, remunerated — 

mdl ( JU> ) = P. - d UL - vLwof materials; goods.—In P. 

Jbc by itself means “ a mule ” (sometimes also “ an ass ” in 
the idiom of donkey-drivers), and has the meaning of 
“goods ” only in compounds like JU.— 

madam (?....) =P. (marham) plaster.—i.e. marham 

> malham > mahlam > malam , with the falling out of the 
-A- and the resulting compensatory lengthening (v. 
Introduction p. 7-9).— 

mdlaq (<jl*/o ) = P. ^ (mu ( allaq) somersault.—Whether any 

connection with malak “ movement ”, etc. MorgFront. 
272 a, q.v. ? 

>p 

malt ( <jJbc ) H. ? =P. JUa. bearer, porter. Of. Morg¬ 

Front. 400 a. 
mdlta v. mita. 

mama ( bobo ) H. =P. maternal uncle.—cf. MorgFront. 
400 b.; M o r g T e x t s 310, who takes it to be P r s ., but 
v. Platt8, s.v. In P. Ulo means only ‘ midwife”.— 
mdmuli ( ) = P. JU.*Iwo - old; worn out.—In 

P. (ma'muli) means “ usual, customary ”.— 

mdnda ( #*itc ) =P. tired, v. Introduction, p. 36. 
mandan ( ) =P. to leave ; to put, to place.—For 

details v. Introduction, p. 36-36. 
mdrajat-i ( ) H. =P. or through the medium 

of; care of ; by means of.—Also used with the preposition 
6a-. Probably borrowed from H. or vice versa . 

marl () E. =P. <j*;bo (mars) F. March, 
masul ( ) =P. cdLJU - jy*. . tax; toll, duty: 

excise:— 

masul-i gumruk =P .&'^ <jy*. “ custom-duty ”; 
masul-i afyun =P. “ excise on opium — 
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mayan ( ) =P. U - UU we (for many persons), v. Intro¬ 

duction, p. 21-22. 

mdyyat-i ( ) = P. L - ) d with *> together with : 

AA.aJUU of«S “ with His Majesty — 
maz»i bardy-i ( ) =P. (either) (or) for : 

A A. wJUax) ^.jf aJLaji 4 4 in order to settle this 

affair — 

mein () obs. =P. &jU - Juh) fine, subtle.—Superlative 
degree from <Ju> - y^x>, nowadays obs. in Persia, but very 
current, though not in this sense in the older literary 

language: in the Shahnama very often j “the 
lowly and the great”.— 

mela 9 mila ( aJUx> ) H. =P. a fair.—cf. MorgFront. 
271 b.— 

memdn ( ) =P. ( mihmdn ) guest: memdndar ( ) 

“host; an officer appointed to act as host to foreign 
representatives”.—cf. MorgFront. 272a and 400b. 

mer () obs. =P. oasw - J^c love, fondness.— 
merbdni ( ) obs. =P. olaUf - kindness.— 

v. Introduction, p. 44. 

Vp 

metar () H. = P. o-lii' - <J ^ and night-workman ; 

scavenger; sweeper.—The word murnlih is, however, also 
largely used, q.v. 

mewa (^*) =P. (mivt) fruit.—cf. Introduction, p. 5. 
misl-i az (jf <J-bc ) P.= JLo like.... : misl-i azu =P. y JlLc 
“like him”.— 

mistrl ( H. =P. atLJ master.—A polite form of address, 

when speaking to artisans, cooks, etc. Borrowed from 
Port., mestre probably through the medium of H. Syn. 
xalifa q.v. 

miting ( ) E.-R. = P. - oxU. meeting.— 

mila v. mela . 

mim (sic!.?)H. = P. lady; du mtm az sifarat-i Bir- 

taniyd amada “ two ladies from the British Legation have 
come”. Corrupted abbr. of the Anglo-Indian “mem- 
sahib”.— 

mita, mdlta ( aIxo - aUU ) H. =P. JlcjiSjj - Jorange.— 
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mtzan ( ) =P. total: OL. (mizan-i kull) = P. 

£♦*. “grand total”.—In P. means “ [exact] 

measure”.— 

muddxalat ( oi*J^) = P. aJLkf^ ( muddxala ) concerning oneself 
with something; interfering ; meddling.— 
mudir (jtA* ) =P. director.— 

The word though understood in Persia, is never used 

in P. and seems to have been borrowed from Turkey 
where it is a current official term in that meaning.— 

muha&sil ( JLamx)) = P ajJLb student.—Syn. tdlibu-l-ilm q.v. 

pl. muhassiKn( ) = P. v-jJUs students.— 

muharaba-i azim (aj;l*«.x> ) =P. ^ the Great 

War.—Syn. harb-i umurrii , q.v. It is obvious that, 
contrary, to P., no definite expression to denote the “ Great 
War” has been established in K. The expression given 
here seems to be borrowed from T.— 

mum ( ) = P. assistant.— 

mukarraran (AA. I;y0o ) =P. repeatedly, cf. Introduction, 
p. 37-38. 

mumkina ( ai£*x ) = P. possibility: ba-qadr*i mumkina 

( aiC*x> ) =P. JCoilf “as far as possible”.—The 

K. word is naturally an adjective, and the construction 
is lit. “ to the degree possible ”. cf. supra makfi. 

mur6 ( -j* ) H. = P. d&li pepper.— 

vM 

musdlih ( ) =P. or ^ sweeper; 

scavenger; night-workman.—Syn. metar q.v. The termin¬ 
ation •ih is clearly pronounced, probably in order to 

avoid confusion with masala ( ), v. supra. 

musdr ilayhi mazkur (;y\Lo aJf ;l jLo ) = P. (either) aJf jl&jc (or) 
the above-named: 

OL. ^ 1a a£aJ aj aJf ;lAx> G “so that the 

above-named, having acquainted himself with the plans, 
.” etc. 

Such and similar pleonastical expressions (cf. amrdh-i bd , 
baray-i az , maz-i az , etc.) are very current, and cannot 
always be attributed (as probably is the case here) to an 
incomplete understanding of the exact meaning of the 
A. expression used.— 
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musunk ( ) ? = P. green peas.— 

mutarajim (sic !) =P. ^*yb> (mutarjim) interpreter, translator.— 
More often, however, tarjumdn , q.v. 

<#» ** 

muwaqqat ( ) = P. temporary.— 

muxtasaran ( ) = P. (either) (or) ;LaIa.f (or 

more seldom) in brief; in short; by way of abbre¬ 

viation.— 

mulli ( ) H. = P. (1) yy horse-radish; (2) aacyy radish.— 

Same in P s h t. 

munc (^yc) H. =P .chopped rope (used for making a 

kind of cement for building purposes).— 
mur ( )y° ) obs. = P. ant.—Although widely used in litera¬ 
ture (cf. Sa‘dl ^)yo\ etc.) the word is not used 

colloquially by Persians, and would not be even understood, 
if so used. 

mur (y*> ) =P.jv° (muhr) seal.— 

A» 

murkan ( ^) = p. engraver ; dye-sinker.— 

musica ( *an.x~»yc ) H. = P. turtle-dove.—Syn. 

pdyiak q.v. 

y y 

mutar (yy>) )E. =P. y“f - yf F. motor-car : I^a 

mutarkar (;Kyy> ) f “ this motor-car ” (on a licence).— 

mutarran ( ^»;y>)) 0 , . 

.. > = P. ,-anJLxxy! motor-driver.— 

mutarwdn (^yy 5 )) 

The first of these two expressions is a literal translation 
of the E. term, its second link being the Imp. of the verb 

“to drive”. There occurs, however, even the 
expression AA • jyib* mutar-diray war, which is a mere 

transliteration of the two E. words.— 
muza (»jy ) obs. = P. T. riding-boots.— 
muzika ( a&jy) R. = P. F. music ; orchestra, band.— 

N 

nabad (S.) = P. felt.—I have never come across the 

word in writing. 

nayz ( yb ) =P. - <Juiai - vJuhJ pure, fine, elegant; yak nayz 

adam bud “he was a fine man”. Cf. IvTab. p. 11; 
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IvBirJ. 341. The word is not used in P., but can be 
traced in literature: j yj “ I saw an 

assembly elegant and brilliant ” (H a t i f of Isfahan, Tarjr- 
band, 3rd band, 2nd verse).— 

nal ( cU ) H. =P. ay tube, pipe: nal-i aw “ water-pipe(for 
bringing water into houses).—From H.—Skr. nala , v. 
Platts s.v. 

nambar, lambar (yJ - y J ) E. = P- (numra) F. number. 

nawdsa ( ) = P. - ay (obs.) grandchild.— 

‘Abdul-Karlm has got a^ty in his text (once), but I 

am unable to retrieve my reference to page and line 
without perusing once more the greater part of his book, 
sol am leaving it at that. cf. MorgTexts, 310 note; 
MorgFront. 277 b.; 403a; MorgShugh. 61, and, 
more especially, MorgVoc. 54.— 

nadan () obs. =P. to place, to put: bine da sar-i 

mayz “put [it] on the table ”. cf. also I v Bir ]. 265 1. 2 
and note 1 on the same page.— Syn. mdndan q.v. 
riaib-mldr ( ) = P. yx>l General.— 

ndibu-l-ukuma (a*y*JI yii) =P. UyJlcy Governor-General. 

In P. avCj&sJl means “ Vice-Governor ”.— 
najur (;y^U ) H. =P. (jiywb unwell.—cf. MorgFront. 

276a; 402a; MorgShugh. 61. 
nak () =P. yU pear.—of. MorgFr ont. 276a; Morg¬ 
Shugh.61; Rtt verty, s.v. 

ndl ( J4i ) =P. (nihal) young plant; sapling (not “tree” 
as L o rP h o n . 204b); cf. M o r gF r o n t. 275b. 

nalat (S..) =P. ox*) (la‘nat) curse.—cf. MorgFront. 

402a. cf. padarndlat in the Introduction, p. 46 and s.v. 
ndm () obs. = P. name : ndm mdndan “ to give a name ; 

to name” v. Introduction, p. 35. 
ndm-nek ( yj ) = P. famous; honourable.— 
riama-nigar ( ;&* ) = P. ;8J y=» correspondent (of a 

newspaper).— 

nd-mardak ( ) =P. »>ycU (lit. “unmanly”) a contented 

cuckold; a pimp ; a pander.—A term of gross abuse in 
both languages, which certainly does not mean merely 
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“Unmensch, Taugeniohts”, as Salemann and Shu- 
ko vski, Persische Grammatik p. 89 § 79. (Porta Lingu- 
arum Orientalium). 

nan () ==P. food.—Naturally also used to denote 

“ bread”, as in P. 

nar () =P. (nahr)-^y*> a stream; a rivulet.— 

More often nar-i aw =P. “ a stream”.— 

na-raz ( u^b ) =P. ^^b (na-razi) dissatisfied, displeased.— 
naryal ( Jb;b ) H. =P. dUf)b H. cocoanut.—Both forms are 
of course Indian. 

naspati (^U&b ) |j # — p. a pear; (metaphor, also) 

vulva.—cf. Lor Phon. I89a; Morg Front. 277b. 
nlk, neko (^i - ) obs. = P. good.— 

niswdr () H. =P. *iil snuff.—The correot form is probably 

naswar (from H. nas “snuff”), as given by Raverty, 
s v., who also records the lightened form naswar . But, 
I have always heard niswdr in Kabul.— 
niswdr-i him ( ) = P. same as the preceding.— 

niswar-i dan (^^ ») =P. no equivalent, snuff-tobacco 

mixed with lime for chewing (a habit very current among 
the lower classes in Afghanistan).— 

niswdr kardan metaphor. “ to die ”.— 
nilum ( jJLJ ) H = P. °yb sapphire.— 
nuqra-dbi ( zju ) =P. blue.— 

nut , (vulg.) lut ( kj - hi ) E. = P. o-UC-at R. bank-note.— 
nuwambar () E. =P.^ofy (nuvdmbar) F. November.— 
nuta (AA. )? = P. note (diplomatic).—The word 

Aj is, however, also largely used in K.— 

P 

— 

padar-kalan, baba-kalan ( ^ Lb ) =P. ^ grand¬ 

father.—cf. MorgTexts, 310, note, who has, however, 
only padarkalan. HoutSoh. has got s.v. “ b&wd-hal , 
Grossvater ”, as Amarlu and Zenganeh Kurdish.— 

paldn ( Jh ) F. =P plan; map.— 

palds ( uJh ) E. =P. jS pincers; pliers.—Corr. of the E. 
“pliers”.— 

paldstar-simant ( ) E. =P. (samand) cement- 

plaster.— 
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palla-yi darwaza ( <*JL> ) H. = P. ^ fold of a door; 

leaf of a door.—From H. palld. — 
paltan ( { ^xL ) E.-H. =P. F. battalion.—Same also in 

Psht., of. Raverty s.v. Probably a confusion of the 
E. “ platoon 99 and “ battalionIs supposed to be a 
body of 1,000 men. cf. Morg Front. 279b. 

pandar (j&L ) E. = P. (pundur) E. puncture (of a motor¬ 

car tyre).— 

panja ( ) =P. J&a. fork.— 

panj-kayk ( &L6 Sj ) E. =P.pancake.— 

panj-sad ( ^ Jj) =P. five hundred.— 
pansil ( <JLJl> ) E. = P. pencil.— 

paraxta , paraxsa, paraxta ( j ) =P. 8;t 

- sawdust; wood-shavings.— 
paripum ( ) E. =P. ~ ^ frying 

pan.—Also pilipun. 

partdw ( S ) =P. (Imp.) put down!—The word seems 

to be anyhow an Imp. and to point to some lost verb 
pariaftan “ to put (to turn ?) down — 

It is difficult to say, whether there is any real connection 
between our word and the P. part [Sudan] “ to get dropped, 
lost ” (which Lor P h o n 183a considers to be “ dialectic ”) 
unless the latter is a mere abbreviation of our word. 
As has been said, I have always heard it used as an 
Imperative: " throw [it] down !; let go! ” 

Its possible (if not merely outward) connection with the 

P. partdb ( ) “ bow-shot; arrow; ray (of the sun) ” 

is also not clear.—cf. I v B i rj, 342.—I vRuat. 257.— 
partva nlst ( Ijjj) = P. there is no harm; no 

fear.—cf. Morg Front. 281a.— 
pasdn ( - Jf ) =P. jl after that.— 

pasdpurt ( o^jU ) E. = P. passport.—But also 

(paspurt). Both forms occur in the headings of passports, 
visas, etc. 

pas-i ( ^ ) =P. ^ after : 

pas-i u raftum “ I went to fetch him ” ; 

pas-i kar-i xud “ [to attend] to one’s (or his) own 

business — 

patnus () R. =P. tray.— 
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pawdar ( ) E. =P. [gun-] powder.— 

paxta ( aIsxj ) = P. Sxxj cotton ; cotton-wool.— 

paydawdr ( ) =P. d\yo - cdIUU. produce : 

AA. «xL&x> jluj yLJUil “ it is of great 

help for [establishing] an estimate of the productivity 
of Afghanistan ”; 

AA. ybJUif “the raw materials produced 

in Afghanistan ”.— 

paymayis kardan ( yy jkLy ) =P. yy to measure.— 
payra ( Jy? ) obs. =P. Jjfy - guard; watch; 

watchman.—cf. MorgFront. 280 b. Unknown in P.— 
paysa () H. =P. (1) name of the smallest coin (1/60 of 

a Kabuli rupee); (2) money.—cf. my “ Afghan 
Weights and Measures” JASB., Vol. XXIV, 1928 
No. 4, p. 424 ; also MorgFront. 281 b.— 
payzar (jlyj) =P. Si/ slippers; footwear.—An abridgment 
of the obs. y \yt ^b lit. “ tool for feet”.— 
payzdra ( tfyj ) =P.cornice.— 

pazirdnidan ( ) = P. to make accept; 

to force upon.—Syn. qabuldnidan , q.v. 
pd-bar-jd ( b ) -=P. y*x> respectable.—Lit. “ having the 
foot on the place ”, i.e. “ firmly established ”.— 

paytak (?.) P s h t. =P. (fdkhta) turtle-dove — 

pa-juwdl ( jy b ) =P. LJf dye the miller’s fee (for grinding 
corn).— 

pdki (yb) H. =P. gj or yib razor.—cf. MorgFront. 

403 b. 

pdlak ( v^XJb ) H. =P. y&J spinach.—From H., v. Platts, 
s.v. 

pdlidan ( b) = P. yA/ iSJ*? ls- “ to search, 

to look for: mepdlum “I shall look (for it)”. Does not 
exist in P. MorgFront 279 b. marks it down as Ind., 
but gives it with a short -a- : “ [jah : pa'li - to walk about 
(gastan) ”.— 

paltsi (AA. ^Jb) E. =P. policy.— 

palu (jLqj ) = P. (pahlu) side.—cf. “ palune” in I v BirJ. 

283 No. 38, also ibid . 248, last paragraph. With regard 
to the incremental final -n cf. Introduction, pp. 10-12. 
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pan ( ) = P. ( pahn) broad, wide cf. Horn , 34.— 

pantar () comp, degree of the preceding.— 
pasux (AA. £*»b) obs. =P. answer, reply.— 

pdtlun ( ^yiib) E. = P. - jljl* trousers.—cf. Morg Front. 

405a. 

pdyataxt ( AjU ) = P. (pdytaxt) capital: A A. aA; ^ y 

IjyL^T “ in Vienna, the capital of Austria ”.— 

payan ( ^bb ) = P. ^b pdyin below; down, downwards; 
lower.—Both forms occur indiscriminately in ‘Abdul- 
Karlm’s text: p. 52 1. 18: ^bUj yaj—but on 

p. 73 1. 6 : sf; J<yf and again p 105 1. 13 : 

c:—Lob <ju.—I do not find pdyin in Md. Amin’s text, 

where payan occurs twice: T. 270 1. 9 and 305 1. 33-34 
(note).—In K., however, only payan is used, which, in 
its turn, is entirely unknown in P.— 

pdy-gurizi ( AA. J ^b ) = P. b \yjS (guriz-pd) fleeting, 
unstable.— 

pes ( fJ^xj ) = P. JLxj (pis) before.—And yet pisin , q.v. 
pesdw kardan (^yy ) H. = P. to pass 

urine.— 

pesbandi ( j ) H. = P. prevention, foresight: 

AA. ^tyLjT olcy^ <jrLr? J cjIajIj <xJLaaj 

“ both in order to settle the previous happenings and to 
prevent the [occurrence of any J further incidents ”.— 

In P. ^vyb could naturally be understood only as an 
adjective from <>b (jioj “ apron ”.— 
pin ( ) E. =P. jbsLw pin: C. p-J j* jbabft “any kind 

of pins with glass-heads ”.— 
pinjdh (alaxb ) = P. ( panjah) fifty.— 

pirdn v. pirdn. 
pisak v. pisak. 

pisk (&L&j) =P. lot (-drawing, in connection with 

military service).—The word is used in P. in a simi¬ 
lar meaning, but only by children in certain games requir¬ 
ing the drawing of lots.—cf. alsoMorgFront. 282a.— 

piyala ( «fcJLb) obs. =P. ^bpjb tea-cup; coffee-cup.—In P. the 
obs. means “ wine-cup”, if anything.— 
pirdn , piran ( ) = P- ( pirahan) shirt.— 
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piSak, pisak () = P. cat.—In P., when speak, 

ing to small children, the cat is sometimes referred to as 
( pisi) or <j£oj ( pispisi ), i.e. “ Pussy ”. One also 

calls a cat in P. by means of repeating the sound “ pis - 
pis ” =E. “ puss-puss ”,— 

cf. I vK u rd. p. 231; “ pesing ” ; I vTab p. 11 note 
Geig. 356: Gil. pida-made “die weibl. Katze”; 
LorPsht. pp. 206, 267a and 354 a pishu , whereas 

Raverfcy, s.v. and Vaughan s.v., have only pishu ; 
LorPhon. 183 b. has got pusuk , and 199a pusuk ; 
MorgFront. 282 a has pi’sak. The word seems thus 
to have, both in K. and P sh t. (1 omit here the variants 
of Kurd, forms of the word recorded by H o u t S c h . 
p. 56) forms, in which the quality and quantity of the 
vowel-sounds seems to be of an oscillating character.— 
pisin ( =P. in the afternoon. Also namdz-i pisin 

(or simply pisin) = P.jUj “afternoon-prayer”.—But 
pel, q.v.— 

pOsta ( ) =P. ( pust) Post: idcira-i pOsta ( ) 

= P. aJIsuLj “ Post-Office”.—Syn. vulg. dak , q.v.— 
puf kardan ( ^y <Jij ) =P. ^y ciy to blow, to blow out 
(a light).— 

punduk ( Psht. = P. flower-bud; (metaph.) 

pudendum of a young girl.—Prob. fr. Psht. panduk. — 
purOyrdm ( jjy ^ ) E. = P. <purugratn) program.—Also 

an A. plural-form from tho same : A A. purO- 

yramdt “ programs, schemes, plans ”.— 

pura (erroneously also) pura ( y - ) = P. lUk' completely, 

fully.— 

purza ( *jjj ) H. = P. - sXj piece ; scrap ; bit; chip.— 
pust ( ) =P. uif after: pustas merum ( pjjt' 0 ) 

“ 1 am going to fetch him —Syn. pas-i. q.v. 

put (hj - ) =P. yV hidden, concealed : put kardan “ to hide 

to put by ”.—From Psht. put “ hid, hidden ”.— 
puluhis ( j ) obs. =P. - {ji&ax 'i examining, studying 

(a question):— 

AA.oXo “ an enquiry in the circumstances of 

the nation ”.— 

puda{t*jj) =P. rotting, rotten. Both Steingass 

and R a v e r t y give it as Persian, but I have not heard it 
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in P., and the word is certainly not a literary one.— of. 
I vB i r J. 342 “ pidd (= LP. pusida ?) rotten ”.— 

pundidan ( ) = P. yy ab to swell.—Probably fr. P s h t. 

punddedal (i to expand, to swell ”.— 
pupak ( ) Psht. = P. a tuft, a tassel.—Prob.fr. 

Psht. aOy pupaka’h “a bump, a swelling, a protuber¬ 
ance ”.— 

pusdk (tfL&jj ) = P. clothes, clothing.— 
pulaynd (AA. *bJy ) E. =P. ^- 4 ) Poland.— 
pura v. pur a. 

Q 

qablibarin (AA. <yyJUi> ) = P. y jl cUi or before ; before 

that.— 

qabulanidan ( ) = P. ^yy Jy£j to make accept.— 

v. Introduction, p. 32. Syn. pazirdmdan , q.v. 

qalami ( ytf ) = P. manuscript: kitdb-i qalami “ manu¬ 
script”, as opposed to ( kitdb - i dihdpi) “ a printed 

book”.— 

qanawlz (y^lii* ) =P.a kind of silk cloth.— 

qdraz ( yy ) =P. yy (qarz) loan, debt.— 
qanban ( Ly ) = P. (either) Lyj (or) ^y (the latter with an 
izafa) nearly; almost; approximately: AA. Ly 

y» “ nearly 800 men — 

qaryaddr (y«>< 5 uy ) = P. “alderman”; chief of a 

village.— 

qatal ( ) =P. JLu (qatl) murder.—v. Introduction, p. 14. 

qatdr-i dhtn ( - yT jliaj ) =P. y or ^yf y railway- 

train. lit. “ iron -convoy ”. Syn. layr t q.v. 
qawlanidan (yoiUy ) =P. y* Jy to promise: 

AA. “they were unable to promise”, 

cf. also supra qabulanidan . v. Introduction, p. 32. 
qayza ( syjj ) = P. horse-bit; bridle, cf. Psht. sy* “ water¬ 
ing-bridle ” (R a v e r t y, s.v.) ( = P. A lb*<>). 
qdlln ( ytf ) =P. yii carpet.— 

qdq () = P. &y - *o>y dried; hardened, made stiff : 

gag - P. o^y “ frozen meat ” ; 

ndn-i qdq = P. y “ dried bread ”; biscuit; 
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pirdn-i qaq = P. “ boiled shirt ” ; 

kdlar-i qaq = P. <J 6 y “ a stiff (starched) collar**.— 

cf. BrDial. 822 “ ‘bread”* (quoted from a poem 

by Ab ii- Ishaq) cf. I v B i r j. 342 “ qoq, a sort of 
bread ” ; Lor Phon. 176b.; Morg Shugh. 57.—cf. also 
Horn, p. 6, hale “ eine Art Brofc”.—I make bold to 
suggest that the word does not mean “ bread ”, but is 
an adleotive meaning “ [artificially] dried” (or 
“ hardened ”).— 

qimat ( ) = P. dear, expensive : i as qhnat as ( 

) “ this horse costs much,—is expensive ”.—One 
of the many instances of the so current in K. use of a 
noun in the meaning of an adjeotive.— 

qulad (gNS ) T. = P. lUj fathom, cf. my “Afghan Wei gilts 
and Measures’* p. 421. 
qulba ( ) = p. a plough : 

<j * 

qulba kasidan = P. “ to plough, to till”.— 

In P. means “a furrow [made by the plough]**, not 
the “ plough ”, in spite of Steingass, s. v. cf. also Lor- 
Phon. 176b “ qalwa, plough”, etc.— 

qurut ( ojjt) T. =P. curds.—cf. MorgFront. 267a. 

R 

rajistari ( ) E. = P. registered (letter).— 

rang ( ) =P. (1) wiyo ink; (2) R. boot-polish (for 

the latter also rang-i but). — 

rang-i dbi ( ^&;) =P.water-colour (as opposed 

to “oil-paint”).— Does not mean “blue” (as in P.) 
for which v. nuqra-abi. — 

ranjur ( ) obs. =P. sick ; ill.— 

rasidat ( ) = P. ^ receipts : oUiyUJ 

“ peon’s book of the Telegraph-Office”. 

The P. word itself in the above meaning might be, for 
all we know, a mere adaptation (or transliteration) of the 
E. “ receipt”.— 

rawanda () =P. ^ going; departing ; directing oneself:— 

OL. < 5 uJfy 1^;jbfyfc (sic!) “airmen going to France 
for training **.— 

rawak () =P. yZJ drawer (of a desk, of a chest of 
drawers).— 
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rayl ( Jj; ) E. = P. F. train: AA. Jb; “ express- 

train ”.—A misapplication of the E. ‘‘rail”; also layr , 
q.v. Syn. qatar-i akin q.v. 

rabar (yA; ) E. = P. R.-Jbf india-rubber. 

ralcul ( Jjflj ) =P.a harrow, 

rarawi ( ) ~P. (rdhraw) passage, corridor.—cf. supra 

pa-gurizi. 

rasipdr ( ;U~a^ ) =P. going; being sent.— 

ray kardan ( ) =P. to send.—cf. Iv Bir J. 

255 note 2; MorgFront. 284a.— 
rijmint ( ) E. = P. ^.y regiment.— 

rikabi ( u ^;) H. = P. saucer.—cf. LorPhon. 204b. 

“ rikabi , dish ”.— 

riwas ( ) = P. rhubarb.— 

riza sudan ( U; ) =P. to agree, to accept.—cf. 

also safa kardan. — 

rispan ( S ) = P. rope.—Used in current speech 

in preference to the P. form. I have not, however, seen it 
in writing. Occurs also in vulg. speech in P. 
rizis ( ) = P. cold in the head.— 

rubdt ( .fcb) ) obs. =P. caravansera.— 

ruju ba (OL. ) = P. with reference to. 

cf. rim sudan , safd kardan , qimat , etc. 
rux dddan (AA. ^) ==P. to appear; to arise; 

to occur, to happen.—The expression is used in K. along 
with the usual P. form.—I find one instance of it in 

‘Abdul-Karlm's text, p. 85 1. 6 : ato — 

ruxsat , (vulg.) rusxat ( ) =P. (1) ^^Lyc leave ; (2) u^y 0 

allowed to depart; (3) gone out (fire) [Syn. gul , 

q.v.]: atas ruxsat suda “ the fire is gone out ” ; 

ruxsat sudan = P. j* “ to get leave*'; 

-U, 

md ruxsat ? =P. or fj 

S jo5lyux> “ may I go ? ” “ allow me to go 99 ,— 

The word occurs in ‘Abdul-Karlm’s text once, p. 17 
1. 13, and twice in M d. Amin: T. 345 1. 23 and 358 
1 . 21.— 

In P. a compound verb with demands, as the first link 
in the combination, an adjective or (and that mostly) 
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an A. passive participle. K., however, allows (or, should 
we say, encourages) the use of abstract nouns in such 
compound verbs —cf. Morg Front. 286b.; also Morg 
Texts, 311, 11. 3, 6; 316 1. 3. etc. 

ruxsati ( ) = P. JJa*J holiday; vacations.—Syn. 60ti, 

q.v. 

runuma Sudan () =P. to take 

place; to originate: AA. ^ ^ 

Lij; “ a conflict arose between Afghanistan and 
England *\—Syn. rux dadan , q.v. 
ruydad ( ) = P. jJ^/o o;^> proceedings : 

“ proceedings of the Luv-Jirga”.— 

S 

sabaq ( ) H ; T. = P. lesson.—The word, although 

good A. and occurring occasionally in Persian literature, is 
unknown in P., but is exclusively used for “ lesson ” both 
in Afghanistan, in India and in Turkey.—cf. also Morg 
Front. 286b.— 

sabdh ( ) = P. (1) to-morrow; (2) [in the] 

morning. 

It is an abridgment of the A. ^ “ on the morrow ”. 

Under the influence of P. the word fardd has also (quite 
recently) made its appearance in K., but it is used in a 
most inappropriate way, mostly in the meaning of “ this 
morning”, in sentences like " fardd rafta anuz naydmada 99 
“he went this morning (lit., to-morrow), (but) has not 
yet come back ”.— 

It occurs many times in ‘Abdul-Karlm’s text: p. 17 
1. 2; p. 20 1. 18; p. 24 1. 15 ; p. 34 1. 16; p. 50 1. 12; 
p. 52 1. 4: p. 56 1. 11; p. 61 11. 7 , 12 ; p. 68 1. 18; p. 69 
1. 6; p. 74 1. 16; p. 81 1. 8.—cf. Morg Front. 286a; 
406a.— 

sada kardan ( ) =P. ^ to go off (of firearms).— 

safar-xarj ( OL. ) = P. yL» travelling- 

expenses.— 

mfd kardan ( \.su>) = P. to clean.—cf. also supra 

rizd sudan. —The use of la** (i.e., ) in the meaning of 

“clean” might be due to the influence of H. In P. 
[ liu» ] dU means “clear” (of liquids), “ transparent” (of 
glass, precious stones, etc.), even;—ol* means in P. “ to 
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clarify”, never “to clean” (not even when speaking of 
window-panes and the like).—cf. MorgFront. 287a 
“ sdf, clean, clear, in order”.— 

saftr muxtar (sic: AA. ;U*uc ) = P. Minister 

Plenipotentiary.— 

sakka ( ) H. = P. blood-relation: [biradar-i] sakka-i ma 

“my own brother”.—From H. saga “own; full; whole- 
blood”: saga-bhm “ own brother ” (F alion, s.v.) 

saldsum ( o ) T. ? =P. lynx.— 

samaruq (<3;U*a) =P. mushroom.—Dictionaries (Stein - 

gass, Platts, Bianchi) give as Persian, but 

I have never heard it in P. 

sanddiq (j^lLo ) = P. chests; boxes.—Very current in 

ordinary K. speech.— 

sandali = P. ‘‘ a k u r s I ” (a contrivance for keeping 

warm in winter common to Persia and Afghanistan, con¬ 
sisting of a chafing dish placed under a low square-shaped 
table covered with a huge square counterpane under 
which all the inmates of the house sit by daytime huddled 
up to their chins, and sleep by night with their feet 
converging towards the common centre of warmth—the 
chafing-dish).—cf. supra 6awki. — 
sangbdqa ( aiL ) =P. or (less common) 

tortoise.—Lit. “ stone-frog ”.— 
santara ( ) H. =P. tangerine.— 

saptamhar () E. =P. (saptdmbar) F. September.— 

sarak( ) H. =P. a I; - road, avenue: sarak-i puxta 
“ a causeway ”.— 

The word seems to be borrowed from H. or 
“a continuous line of road, road, high-road, highway” 
(Platts).— 

Our word has probably no connection with the word 

quoted IvTab. 24 note 1, as used only in the ex¬ 
pression “ sdrdk kdshidan in the sense of * to spy, to watch 
stealingly’ in Fars”.— 

sardaw () =P. ;UJf wf underground reservoir for drinking- 
water.— 

saryud (OL. ^ ) R. = P. sealing-wax.— 

sarkdri ( ) H. =P. yV governmental, belonging to 

the government.—In Md. Amin’s text, as quoted by 
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Teufel, the word occurs twice: T. 296 1. 13 

“ Fiscus )” and 329 1. 5 Domanenkammer ”.— 

cf. also Morg Front. 288b. 
sar-katib ( ) = P. ^L> - jy head-clerk; First 

Secretary (of a Legation).—The compound seems to be of 
recent origin and probably borrowed from T.— 
sarmayzi ( y* ) =P. ( rumizi) - xyi *»table-cloth.— 

v«J 

sar-muallim ( ^ ) = P. headmaster (of a 

school).—The word seems to be a translation fr. E. unless 
it is a formation on analogy with sar-katib, q.v. 
sar-tabib ( j~> ) = P» [head-] doctor.— 

sawdd () obs = P. goods : sawdd kardan “ to 

sell 

sawf-i naxi (C. ) =P. ^ knitting wool.— 

sawq numudan ( ) = P. to send.— 

sawza ( ) = P. ( sebzc) lawn, field — 

sayl ( JU*o) = P. UU sight; sight-seeing: <yuj Mj 

(heading of a hand-bill) “program of the recreations” (in 
Paghman). A corruption of the A. In P. the word 

(though seldom used) would be understood as “ taking a 
walk”.— 

sdbiq az-in ( AA. jt <JjU> ) =P. - JUruLi formerly ; before 

now.— 

sa£ ( ) = P. starling.— 

sdlan, solan ( ) E. = P. alL# (salad) salad.—A corrup¬ 

tion of the E. word. Prob. through H.— 
sdn ( ) = P. shirting.— 

sari ( ) = P. y* at dawn : ma sari dmadurn “ I came 

at dawn”.—LorPhon. 186a has got *• sa a r, morning 
cf. also Morg Front. 288a; 407a.— 

sdzanda ( ) obs. =P. - jZ jU musician.— 

sigrit ( ) E. =P. cigarette.—Syn. durut, q.v. 

silahanddz ( jtaJl ) -P. jtvxif skirmisher.—cf. Md. 

Amin: T. 312 l. 5: y fi ^1L» and 338, last line (note) 

lijjJUs —The word is no more used in P., where its 

plural-form <fc*vU! is, however, current.— 
siKpar ()H.-E. = P. Jut slippers : C. yxU 
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“large size slippers for men ”.—Applied only to slippers of 
European make, as opposed to but, dapli, juti, muza, q.v. 

sipah ( ) obs. = P. soldier.— 

In P. the obs. word could mean “ army ” (for which, 
however, nowadays only the T. word ^^£5 is used in P.), 

but could not be used to denote individual soldiers. Md . 
Amin uses the word in both meanings: T. 298 1. 6 ; 321 
1.36; 329 1. 16; 334 1. 4; 360 11. 5, 6 , 14 ; 364 1. 13; 371 
1. 6 .—The word does not occur in ‘Abdul-Karlm’s 
text.— 

eisad ( ) = P. ( sisad) three hundred.— 

sim ( ) =P* wire.—The word although occurring 

in P. in certain combinations like vifyD ^ “telegraph- 
wire” otyU3 “wireless”, is not applied to ordinary 

wire used as material, when the word is generally 

applied. The latter, however, seems to be altogether un¬ 
known in K.—cf. Morg Front. 287b.— 

simgil ( JS ^ ) ? = P.clay-plaster.— 

si si ( < 3 -^ ) = P, a (kind of) partridge.— 

sutfta ( * 3 ^ ) H.-Psht. =P. real, original.—From H. 
through Psht. (or independently), where, according to 
R a v e r t y, who gives the word as such or Aan.** suchaeh , 

it means “pure, undefiled, unpolluted, clean, un¬ 
adulterated, without flaw ”. It is, however, used both 
in ordinary K. speech and in C. in the sense of “ the real 

article”, as opposed to juta ( ) “ imitation”.— 

sufayd , sufed ( (safid) white.— 

sukustan v. sukustan 

sulaymaniya ( ) =P. &&&*> hoopoo.— 

sura’i ( ) obs. = P. jug.— 

surx ( ) = P. (1) -joy red ; ( 2 ) hot: db-i surx = P. 

“ hot water”. In P. the word is used along with 
y°y> with that subtle difference that the latter denotes an 
inherent or natural redness, whereas the former is used 

with reference to an accidental or artificial redness: 
yey “ red ink ”, but ^ ^ face became red, 

he blushed ” ; “ a red apple The word ycj 

seems to be unknown in K.— 
sutra v. sutra 
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sub ( ) E. =P. soup.— 

8iida ( ) P s h t. =P. &L • iJuiaj - uhlaJ clean; pure ; fine.— 

cf. Raverty, s.v.— 
sUdxur ( ;) ==P. L> usurer.— 

sun (?....) =P. y* (su) side.—cf. IvBirj. 280 No 30 1. 1 
and note 1.—v. also Introduction, p. 11. 
suriya ( ) = P. Syria.— 

sutra, sutra ( iy^o - syb* ) H. = P. ^b - a-y^b - v-iJai clean \ 
tidy; pure.—Fr. H. [yjbo suth'rd “neat; tidy; dean; 
clear” (Fallon s.v.).— 


S 

Sabina ( ) = P. nightly ; at night.— 

Saftalu ) =P. y* peach.—In P. the word means a kind 

of apricot.—cf. MorgFront. 289 b; MorgShugh. 
68 .— 

Samd ( ) =P. ( Sam ( ) light; candle.— 

Samdl ( JUi ) = P. wind.—In K. Samal does not neces¬ 

sarily mean “northern [wind]” (as it would in P., where 
it could not be used without the word *>b prefixed to it), 
and is used with reference to “wind” or “strong wind” 
in general, irrespective of its direction.—cf. also M d . 
Amin: T. 365 1.10; IvBirj. 286 No. 51; 287 No. 
53, etc. 

Sanawandan , Snawdndan = P. j£SL* to 

make heard; to spread abroad; to divulge; to announce, 
to declare: AA. 9 x&xLZJ “ we have neither 

heard nor published (any such thing) ”.— 

Sarmidan = P. to put to shame; to 

make ashamed.— 

SarSam ( ) =P.turnsole-seeds.— 

. SaS ( (J Li ) = P. (SiS) six.— 

SawbdSi ( ^b ) =P. j ~j passing the night; stay¬ 
ing for the night: OL. UUN O )yO ^»3 

^ ^.U. “ for should they stay for 

the night, the Foreign Office, etc.”.— 

Sax ( gZ*) =P. hard, firm.—cf. Raverty, by 

whom it is given as Persian on p, 646 b, but as P s h t. 
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on p. 678 : “ ^ shakfe or khafch, adj. stiff, hard, not easily 

bent”, etc. Steingass, s.v. gives “hard ground, 
especially on the summit or at the skirt of a mountain; 
anything hard; a mountain ; the nose of a mountain ; 
a promontory”, etc. LorPhon. 202a has got “ sax, 
cliff, slab of rock (=taxt-i sang) ”.— 

sabas ( U ) H. =P. aJLH bravo! also ay sabas in 

the same meaning.—An Indian corruption of the Persian 
«>U>, not used in P.— cf. MorgFront. 289 b.— 
sadi ( ) =P. monkey.—Prob. fr. Psht. 

(sadu ).— 

sdyast (sic: OL. = P. ^lit (isllc-dydsl) chief 

usher ; master of ceremonies.—A mere corruption of its 
P. equivalent.— 

sdkdsa ( ?U ) =P. large basin; wash-tub.— 

sdndan ( ) =P. to make sit; to put, to place; 

to plant : AA. J4^ (qata-zamini 

baray-i sdndan-i ndl) “ a plot of land for planting 
saplings ”.—Causat. fr. sistan, q.v. 
sat ( ) obs. =P. d~-c honey.—v. Introduction, p. 9. 

saxi ( ) = P. ai.Li, a^ pitchfork.— 

ser , sir () =P. tiger, v. Introduction, p. 6 . 
serddn ( ) = P. (sir) tap.— 

sifa-xdna ( aitk l sl! ) H. = P. ajli^jyo hospital.— 
sirkatu-t-tijdra ( 8;bpJJf ) T. =P. ssJy* a com¬ 

mercial firm.— 

sistan ( ) =P. to sit: da dukdn sista “he is 

sitting in (his) shop”.—Imp. sin and nis .—cf. IvRust, 
255; LorPhon. 187a; 202 b.— 

sir v. ser 

strjusak ( ) =P. —j feeding-bottle: C. yy) 

(rdbar-i strjusak) = P. “indiarubber 

teat”. 

siryax ( ) = P. ice-cream.—Prob. a mere translation 

fr. E.— 

stsam ( ) H. =P. ....the tree Dalbergia sisu 

and its wood (much used in manufactures) (Platts).— 
stabri , istabrl ( ^yyZ* - ) E. =P. ^y ^y strawberry.— 

Also tut-i stabri , where the prosthetio %• disappears owing 
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to the presence of the i z a f a , which helps the articulation 
of the word.— 

sulcur kasidan ( yC£ ) = P. to thank; to be 

thankful: AA. “ I am thankful — 

sukustan, sukustan ( - ^y^C* ) = P. (sikastan) to 

break.— 

mmar kardan ( ^yy* ;L-£ ) obs. = P. to count.— 

sumdydn ( ) =P. - UL£ you (when addressing several 

persons), v. Introduction, pp. 21-22. 
suar (yy;*) = P. ytyZ ( sawhar) husband. But LorPhon. 

187a; 202b gives t? sauher "; cf. also MorgTexts, 310 
“ sawar , husband”.—Syn. suy, q.v. 
sur ( ) =P. oj>y^o deliberation ; discussing (a question).— 

suranidan =P. ukjyL* to make revolt; 

to incite to revolt: A A. ox>yL=w &Jy f; Jbiy 

“he had incited those tribes to revolt against the govern¬ 
ment ”.— 

suridan ( ) obs. ^P. ^jy' to revolt.— 

suy ( ^y> ) obs. = P. jtyj* husband.—The word is more current 

in K. than its synonym suar, q.v. cf. More Texts, 
314 1. 6 ; 315 1. 4, etc.— 


T 

tab ( ) E. — P. o-ids tub.— 

tabarda ( ) obs. =P. axe, hatchet.—cf. MorgFront. 

410a “ ta’bar * axe 9 99 .— 

tabasir (y^Uj ) H. =P. sxsu> JS - f chalk. Skr. tvaksira 

** sugar of bamboo ” (Steingass), “ manna of bamboo 99 
(Platts).—The word occurs once also in M d . Amin’s 

text: T. 364. 1. 18 y^Ly wUj.—Entirely unknown 
in P.— ^ 

tabiat ( ) = P. JL*> - health.—Same in H. In P., 

however, the word means only “ temper ; character ”, v. 
Introduction, p. 44. 

tahdna ( ally* ) H. =P. <ulf a small fort; the head station of a 
district.—From H. thdna .— 

<+» 

tajrubaddrtar (OL.y;l«>ajy»j ) = P. y b yJixj more 

experienced.— 
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taklif ( ) =P. 04 ^ trouble.—In P. the word means 

“duty; what is incumbent; what must be done ” 

S or, by way of abbreviation S ^^3 , is an ex¬ 

pression often occurring in P. as a concluding formula in 
telegrams: “ what is to be done ? ” or 44 what have I to 
do ? ” cf. also Phillott, Preface.— 

talabistan ( >lb ) = P. to summon ; to order (goods): 

talabistum az bazar 44 I have ordered (it) from the bazar ”.— 
The form talabidan ( obs. in P.) is also currently 

used. The expression talab kardan ( ) means in 

K. as in P. 44 to claim ” (money, a debt, an indemnity, and 
the like).—Only the form occurs in our two Taj. 

authors: ‘Abdul-Karlmp. 60 11. 3, 7; M d. Amin 
T. 363 1. 19.—cf. LorPhon. 180b. who has got only 
44 talabid :—( talab ?) to demand, seek in marriage ”, etc.—cf. 
also Morg Front. 294a.— 

tala kardan ( <*1j ) H. =P. y U. jf to push; to push 

off, to remove.—Prob. from H. cf. Platts s.v.— 
talak ( ^CJLi ) = P. aJLi a trap (as mouse-trap, rat-trap ).— 
talaskup (AA. ) E. =P. ^ ;y telescope.— 

taldw ( ) H. =P. pond, cistern.— 

tanxah ( ) =P. salary: tanxah xurdan — P. 

to receive a salary —In P. means “ goods ”.— 

Md. Amin T-. 329 1. 11 has got: ^ (sic) <^1;! 

4 4 Grundbesitz and Lehn ”.— 4 Abdul -Karim’s text 
does not contain the word, but has in one instance the 
verb xurdan in connection with the P. equivalent of 
aljioj: p. 9 1. 19 * u^ 1 /; also in the same meaning 

p. 106 1 . 18: oJy jiykaijlc “ they were receiving 

rations”.—cf. Morg Front. 294b “tan’-xdxur (sic!) 
4 drawing pay ’ ”.— 
s> 

taqarrur ( ;yj ) T. ? =P. m appointment, 

being appointed: AA. r “ appointment of 

governors of the 3rd class”.— 

tarangan ( ^Gy ) P s h t. =P. M net (for carrying straw } 
hay, etc., on donkeys).—Fr. Psht.ySy trangarr. —cf 
MorgShugh. s.v. 44 terang 4 girth ”, etc. 
tarbuz (yy ) H. =P. aifjoiA water-melon.—cf. Morg 
Shugh . p. 71.— 
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tarixi (OL. ) = P- • • dated .... In P. 

means only “historical”.—On the other hand, one finds 

*># 

on printed official letter-forms in K. the word 
taking the place of the P. expression “ on the date 

of. r 

tarjuman ( J^y ) T. ? =P. f+y* interpreter, translator.— 

The K. form of the A. word is probably adopted from T., 
where it is the only word used in that sense (unless it is 
H. ?). The P. equivalent is also, though more seldom 
used in K., but then with the intercalation of an un¬ 
necessary vowel: v.s.v. supra. The A. root itself of the 
word, although decidedly Semitic, is probably a loan-word 
in A. (as seemingly also in Hebrew) and might prove to be 
of Aramaic extraction.— 

tarkdri ( ^fty ) = P. vegetables.—Obviously 

from y “ moist; fresh ” and “ to sow ”.— 

tarmayda ( ) H. = P. flour.—Syn. mayda, q.v. 

tastim kardan ) =P. to recognize: AA. 

¥ xL~ 3 Jy Ij ^LiLJUif “ since 

all the civilized countries have recognized the independence 
of Afghanistan.”.— 

v» 

taslim Sudan () =P. (1) yt Lfe - ^c\ y 

to become clear, evident, obvious; -(2) Jy> y 

to receive (a letter, a sum of money, etc.) v. Intro¬ 
duction, pp. 32-33. 

V>) 

tasarruf ( ) T. ? = P. having the honour (to attend 

a function, to pay a call, etc.)— 
tawdnistan v. tdnistan 

tawba ( ) H. = P. y ate alasl—An exclamation used on 

occasions when a European would swear.— 
taydr (• ;Lj ) H. = P. ready.—Occurs once in 

‘Abdul-Karlm’s text: p. 81 1. 11, and twice in Md. 
Amin: T. 339 1. 33 (note) and 363 1. 7.—cf. Morg 
Front. 296a ; MorgShugh. 72.— 

taygar () E. =P.bulldog.—Obviously the E. 

“ Tiger ”.— 

taylafun ( OL. ) ==P. ^yd3 ( tilifun) F. telephone.— 
tayxdna ( aJLx <u ) = P. y cellar; basement-room,— 
tazkdr ( AA. ) =P. ^yf aU reminder; remembranoe.— 
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td al-hdl ( AA. G ) = P. JU. G - Jl*uG - JIU. G until now.— 
id anuz (jy* G ) =P. JL*. G - JLauG - JJU. G until now.—Syn. 
of the preceding.— 

tdifawi ( AA. ^yGtt ) =P. ( ta’ifiyi ) tribal.— 

tdh ( ) =P. j>yjl vine.—cf. Morg Front. 293b. 

tdlibu-l-ilm ( yJt ) =P. yLi - <uU> school-boy ; 

student.—Syn, muhassil , q.v. 

tdnistan , tawanistan ( y~Jly ). For its uses, v. Introduction, 
pp. 33-34. 

tdql , tdqin ( yi±> - ) =P. scull-cap.—S teingass 

gives it as Persian, but I have neither seen it in 
literature, nor heard in P. speech.—cf. Lor Phon. 
181a; 196a; also M o r g S h u gh . 70 “ ta’ke * cap 9 ”.— 
tar ( ;G ) =P. (1) sewing thread; (2) oiyG y** [telegraph-] 

wire: tar zadan =P. ^yy oiyjG “ to wire’’ (probably, a 

translation fr. E.).—The word is good Persian, but is 
used in P. only for: (1) “warp”; (2) “string” (of a 
musical instrument); (3) (metonymic.) name of a kind 
of stringed musical instrument; (4) “ cobweb And 
it cannot be used in P. to designate either “ thread ” 
or “wire”.—cf. Morg Front. 294b; 410b — 
tly ( £G ) =P. jG ( tiy ) point (of any sharp instrument) ; 
sword.— 

tel ( clG ) H. = P. oil: tcl-i baddm ( <Jy ) almond-oil; 
tel-i xdk ( GLS'Lk JLG ) ==P. ksu kerosene-oil.—Fr. Skr. 
tailam •— 

ter kardan ( ^yy yd ) =P. )yc to [make] pass.— 

ter sudan ( ^^ yd ) =P. ^yy jyc to pass.—cf. Morg 
Front. 410b ; MorgTexts 309.— 
tez (yJ) =P. (1 ) yd (Hz) sharp.—cf. Morg Front. 296a; 
Morg Shugh. 72; (2 ) - jJG swift, quick.—of. Lor 

Phon. 181a; 196a.— 

tezl ( ^yd ) =P. ^sld .. quickness; speed.— 

tilgirdm v. tilgiram 

X 

tiqir ( yu ) T. ? =P. [ ,b Jf ] Jlzy ty skin of a dead- 

born lamb (with curls).— cf. supra lisak .— 

Ilka , kika ( ) =P. - aL~aT slow, slowly. Prob. fr. 

Psht. ttikdo “rest, stay, staying, tarrying”, 

eto. v. Raverty, s.v. 
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tikis , tikit ( ) E. = P. (1) F. [postage-] stamp; 

(2) JajJb R. ticket.— 

tilgirdm , tilgirdm ( ^ ) = P- ( tilgirdf ) tele¬ 

gram ; wire; cable.—The form with the long - i - seems 
to be the officially recognised, as we find it in the headings 
of the printed telegram-forms.— 
lit kardan ( oy ) = P. y to scatter; to 

throw down.—Prob. fr. Psht. lit “crooked, bent, 
curved, bowed ” or “ verb trans. to bend, to curve” 

etc. (Raverty, s.v.). Lor Phon. 157.—cf. also Lor 
Phon. 196b.: “lit; tit k., to put down”, etc.; Morg 
Front. 295b. : “tit, distributing, tit kan —to distribute, 
throw about”.— 

tufang-i mdsinddr ( MA. ) =P. yj o 

machine-gun.— 

tulahd ( *bJLk ) =P. ( tulldh ) students.—An example of 

an arbitrarily formed A. broken plural: it is obviously 
meant to serve as a plur. for the sing. [ ] v-Jlb (v. 

supra), but is in reality a plur. form of the ad]. 
which does not mean (in spite of Steingass s.v.) 
“student” either in P. or K. (Steingass, besides, gives 
himself for the only meaning “inquisitors”).— 
In P., however, the sing. s«JU= is not used at all, its place 
being taken by one of its plur.-forms—<uJLt, which serves 

. . *** 
as sing., whilst the second plur.-form of the word— 

is used in its plural-meaning.— 
turkiya ( ) = P. yLxc Turkey.— 

tul ( JjJc ) E. =P. ( tur) F. muslin.— E. “ twill”.— F. 

“tulle”.— 

tulimisr ( ) = P. captain (in the army).— 

The first link of the compound seems to come fr. Psht. 

tlolaey “a company”, etc. (v. Raverty, s v.), for 
the second part of the word v. supra under bulukmier. — 
tul kardan ( Jy ) =P. ^ ^ Jxi to 

weigh.—fr. H. cf. Skr. tuldyami; H. “ tola ”. cf. Morg 
Front. 293b. 

tula ( aJy ) ? = P. whistle.—Syn. ispilaq . 

turkiya v. turkiya. 

tuta ( ) ~P. piece; bit; chip ; small.—Prob. 
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fr. Psht. <^3 tota or tutankaey “a shaving, a 

chip, a clip, a filing, a fragment ” (Raverty).— 
tuta ( Usji? ) H. =P. crM 3 {luii) parrot.— 

tuy ( ) T. =P. marriage; marriage-least; wedding — 

I find it only once in ‘AbdulKarlm’s text, p. 83 1. 
22 .—cf. also MorgFront. 296a “ tu'ydna, 8 price paid 
for the bride ’ — 


U 

uyur ( ) T. ? =P. mortar, cf. MorgFront. 

232a who takes the word to be Persian. I do not know 
the word, and was unable to trace it.— 

ukum ( ) =P. ( hukm ) orders: —ukum 7itst= P. o— t 

“ it Is not allowed” (lit. “it is not ordered” or “it is 
against orders ”). 

umayd- ( dox»l ) —p. ( umid-ummid) hope : umayd mekunum 

— P. juxjI or (more often) “I hope”.— 

Note the unsound construction of an abstract noun ex¬ 
pressing a state with an active verb.— 

urup (AA. ) E. = P. (urupd) R. Europe.— 

urusi ( ) =P. window.—cf. MorgFront. 388a, 

who gives it in the form ursi and classes it as Persian.— 
Syn. kilkin , q.v. 

und ( sic: AA. ) = P. IpT they.—v. Introduction, p. 22. 

usdn (AA., OL. ) =P. they.—The word occurs in 

that form not only in current speech (always), but also 
in writing and print (along, however, with the standard 
form).— 

W 

wafd ( si} ) T. ? =J\ cJu* mission ; corporation.— 

wdqit , waqt ( ) =P. early : ma voaqt dmadum (here the 

word loses its superfluous “ euphonic ” vowel before the 
vowel in the next word, which facilitates the pronuncia¬ 
tion) “I came early”;— sabdh wdqit xdhid raftan ? (here 
the additional vowel is preserved before a word beginning 
with a consonant) “ will you go early in the morning ? ” 
or “will you go early to-morrow?”—Note the use of a 
noun in the sense of an adverb (or adjective); cf. for it 
qimat s.v.— 

waqtan ki ( AA. sS tijj ) =P. at the time 

when.— 
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waqtan-waqtan (A A. ^ Uiilj ) =P. from time to 

time.— 

warxatd sudan ( j ) =P. to get frightened.— 

wdddr dastan ( ) =P. to compel.— 

war () =P. yard.—cf. my “ Afghan Weights and 

Measures ” JASB. XXIV, 1928 No, 4, 421 note 1 — 
warnis , wdrnis ( u~bb * u^bb ) ®- —P* varnish.— 

wdzkit E. =P. R. waistcoat.—cf. LorPhon* 

185b; MorgFront. 297b; 412a, who both record the 
word with an Yet the —z- is clearly heard in K., 

where the word is probably connected in popular ety¬ 
mology with waz < bdz “ open ” and kit < kot “ coat — 

wufjuat ( ) =P. events : AA. ( wuqudt-i 

ddxiliyya) =P. alsJa (vaqdytf-i ddxila) “ home 

events ”.— 


X 

xafa ( aii^ ) =P. jy o - - jJJ* - yiA sorry, dis¬ 

pleased, disappointed ; sad ; angry.—cf. MorgFront. 
299a; 412b; MorgTexts 31111. 5, 6, 7, etc.—Tn P. the 
word means “ strangled, suffocated — 

xajak ( ^iiA. ) = P.polecat.— 

xalds ( ) =P. (1) finished; out of stock; (2) Ji>yc U. 

gone out (fire): jaw xalds suda “the barley is finished,— 
out of stock ” ; atas xalds suda “ the fire is gone out ”.— 

In P. means only “ to free oneself ”, “ to get 

rid (of something) The word does not occur in 
‘Abdul-Karlm’s text in the sense attributed to it 
in K.—Nor has Platts got it in that sense.—cf. Morg 
Front.299a; 412b; M o r g S h u gh . 76.— 

xalifa ( aiJA.) H. =P. - LL»t master (when addressing 

an artisan).—Syn. mistri , q.v.—The word is used in P. 
only with reference to a “Christian priest” (besides its 
ordinary meaning of “ caliph ”).— 

xalta ( aky.) =P. bag; leatherbag (for money); 

purse; wallet.—Used, though seldom, in P,, but then 
with the correct pronunciation as xarite. — 

xamanduk ( ) ? =P. ( xabazduk) ? (Horn , p. 6) 

beetle; scolopendra, centipede; wood-louse (for which 
latter the words y*> and yhk j ^ are mostly used in P.) 
xarkar ( fif* ) =P. a donkey-man ; a donkey-driver. — 
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xarwdla ( ) H. =P. one who rides on a donkey ; 

donkey-man.—The suff. - wala is borrowed from H. 
(“-WMtZ/a ”). The difference between this word and the 
preceding is that xarkar denotes a professional 
donkey-driver, whereas xarwala , a man occasionally con¬ 
nected with a donkey (for instance, seen riding on one 
etc.).— 

xasta-xana ( aitk ) =P. aJlA. hospital.—Syn. sifa - 

xana , q.v. 

xat ( hA. ) =P. letter: cf. Morg Front. 413a. In P. 
the word means “ [calligraphical] handwriting ”, also “ a 
line”.—Syn. kdz, q.v.— 

xakistardani ( ) = P. ash-pan.— 

xahdn ( ) = P. desirous: AA. k+n sS 

^JLc 44 who all of them are yearning for higher 

education ”.—In P. the word is used in the meaning of 
“ [well ] wisher” or “[well-] wishing ” only.— 

xana ( ailA ) =P. - jjUy room.— 

The word means in P. only “ house The P. equivalent 
of the word is, however, sometimes encountered in K. 
newspaper-articles, probably in such as are integrally 
reprinted from P. newspapers: A A. ^Lsu (jjLky “a 
chamber of commerce — 

I find the word in ‘Abdul-Karlm’s text only once: 
p. 38 1. 21 in the sentence already quoted supra s.v. 
ma-bayn , q.v LorPhon 178b. and 193b. records, however, 
the word with the meanings “house” and “house, 
home”.—So also MorgFront. 299b. 

xdna-i ndnxuri ( &IA) = P. <ulAjyL» jjltl dining¬ 

room.—Syn. xana-i iaam , q.v. 
xana-i sistan (&ilA ) =P. F. - ^U:f - ^l+ 4 >o 

sitting-room ; drawing-room ; reception-room.—Probably 
a mere translation from E. 

xana-i taam ( ^UJs ailA ) =P. <jJIA ^Ust dining-room. Syn. 
xana-i ndnxuri. 

xdna-i xaw ( <klA ) =P. *&(jA bedroom.—There is no 

real division of rooms according to their uses either in 
Persia or in Afghanistan, except into the “outer” (birun) 
and “inner” ( andarun) parts of the house: one eats in 
whichever room one likes, and one sleeps where one has 
eaten in an average house in these two countries. This 
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expression, as also the three preceding expressions, are 
therefore neologisms which have arisen to meet the require¬ 
ments of the new ideas imported in the two countries 
by foreigners—in Persia somewhat earlier, in Afghanistan 
quite recently. It is interesting to compare with each 
other the forms assumed by these neologisms in the 
two countries expressing so differently the same ideas, 
in practically the same language.— 
xarpisang ( jtk ) =P. ^ hedgehog. Obviously 

for xar-pisak “ thorny cat”, cf. for the -ft- lv Kurd. 
231 “ pesing, cat” (already quoted supra s v. pisak , q.v.), 
which is the only other instance known to me of that 
word being pronounced or spelt with an -ft- :n the final 
syllable.— 

a’a£ ( <J»L^ ) ? — P. ^ tail.— 

xaw ( )=P. (xdb) sleep; dream.— 

xel ( JUik ) Pshfc. = P. Jbf tribe; clan.— 

The A. collective noun means originally “ horses; horse¬ 
men ; cavalry.” In Psht. the word has been adopted 
to denote the different Afghan tribes, and is used in 
K. chiefly as the second part of a compound, the first 
link of which is the name of a tribe, e.g., Sulaymdn-xe 
( lM* ). The K. pronunciation of the word, with 

a yn-yi majhul instead of the A. diphthong, must be 
very old, cf. for it Horn, p. 33; Geiger, p. 314; 
cf. also my translation of Noeldeke’s “ Iranian 
National Epic”, Journal of the K.R. Cama Oriental 
Institute, No. 6, 1925, p. 157 note 1.— 

xidmatgar ( ) H. = P. servant; valet.—The 

word (with a long -a-) means in P. “a maid¬ 

servant ; a maid ”, and cannot be applied to a male 
domestic.— 

xistan ( ) =P. y to get up : ma az xaw xistum 

“I awoke” (lit. *• I got up from sleep).—cf. I v B i r j . 
270 note 5; M o r g F r o n t. 301a. 

xuar () =P. (xdhar) sister.—cf. LorPhon. 178b; 
194a; also MorgFront. 413a; Morg Texts 309 
note 2.— 

xud, xu ( ) =P. (1) ^ self; same; (2) all* the same; 

but: tu xu jur asti ?=P. yiJL*. “ b u t your health 

is all right ? ”—In K. speech the word (or particle) occurs 
continually without any particular meaning being attri¬ 
buted to it except stressing the sense of the phrase in 
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which it occurs. A reverse, i.e . a moderative effect is 
obtained in K. by using the adverbial expression guya 
“ I daresay ”, which is also extremely current and repeated 
by some individuals almost after every word they 
pronounce.—cf. Iv Birj. 269 No. 7 1. 8; 304 No. 126; 
306 No. 129.—cf. also MorgFront. 298b.— 
xudhd ( UjyL ) =P. jyk themselves.—In P. this pronoun 
has no plural form — 

xunuk ( ) =P. dj* - Uy-o cold.—In P. the word means 

“cool, fresh”, and is applied to coolness of a pleasant 
character (in summer). In K. xunuk is used indiscrim¬ 
inately to denote any kind (and degree) of cold, more 
especially a rigorous cold of an unpleasant character 
(in winter). 

I find one instance of the word xunuk being used as in 
K. in Abdul-Karim’s text p. 89 1. 1/2; 

CXLk “a very cold winter.”—cf. LorPhon. 178b; 
194a; MorgFront. 299b ; Morg Texts, 325 1. 4.— 
xuraka ( ) = P. (I) fodder; (2) food: 

AA. “ the keeping of cattle and 

their fodder”.— 

turd ( Cijs* - sic) =P. little, small: baMa-i xurd 

= P. (JaI? “ a small child”.—In P. (opp. 

“ coarse, big ”) means <k minute, fine ”, as applied 
gcnerically to homogeneous substances (like grain, 
flour, sand) or vegetables of one kind (like potatoes, apples 
etc.) or any other uniform commodities (like charcoal, etc.), 
but never individually. The word seems to be 

unknown in K. Anyhow, I have never heard it used in 
speech, nor seen it in writing.—‘Abdul-Karlm’s text 
contains it once, p. 91 1. 9 : ay. y yn Md. 

Amin uses, however, the P. word, T. 341 I. 37: 
Jjx*. —cf. LorPhon. I94a.— 

Y 

yakum ( y ) =P. jy the first: y “ No. 1 ” (“ Anls ”). 
yala kardan ( aJU ) ==P. <JL jj to let go; to let loose; 

to leave alone.—cf. I v B i r J. 270 No. 9 1. 2 “ yalld bu ” ; 
cf. LorPhon. 195b “ yala , open” ; also Morg Front. 
301 “ya'lU ‘let loose, free’”; MorgTexts 313 1. 10 
“ lid 9 kat ”; p. 319 1. 11/12 “ eld kat ”. The final -a in 
this word sounds, in fact, verj r much like a long d, but it is 
not. cf. also Steingass, s.v.— 
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yax ( ) =P. cold.— 

The word means in P. only “ ice, iced” , but might some¬ 
times impart the idea of “ freezing ”: “ to freeze ” 

(of a river, a pond, etc.); “to freeze” (of hands, 

etc.).—It is also, naturally, used in K. in its standard 
meaning of ice : cf. LorPhon. I95b.—Morg Front. 
413b. Morg Sh ugh. 78: Mo r g T e x t s 325 1. li trans¬ 
lates correctly “ the frost has struck us ”.— 
yaxan ( ) =P. aiu - collar, v. Introduction, pp. 11-12. 

yildm v. lilam. 

Z 


zambel , zambil ( JUxij - JLjJj ) = P. oiu palanquin.—Corr. 

of y &3 zan-bar , lit. “ woman-carrier ”.— 
zamin-larza ( J ) = P. <tiyj earthquake.—Morg Front. 

302 records the P. equivalent for Parachi, but Morg 
Shugh. 78 has got a most interesting parallel compound 
“ zaminjumb ”.— 

zanasuyi ( yyUj ) = P. matrimony, wedlock.— 

zanjabil ( ) = P. JJisuj ginger.—Syn. adrak q.v.— 

zan-talaq ) =P. a [voluntary] cuckold.—A term 

of gross abuse, not known in P.— 


zardak ( ) =P. carrot.—of. Psht. zardaka 9 h 

(v. Raverty, 8 ,v.); also Steingass s.v. The word 
in Psh t. is probably borrowed fr. K.— 


BrDial. 794 gives the word as Persian in expla¬ 
nation of the dialect, yjf, but it is not clear, whether the 
gloss is his own or quoted by him from the Ms. he is deal¬ 
ing with. cf. Iv BirJ. 343, who explains it, however, 
as “ a sort of beet-root ” ; but cf. MorgFront. 303a.— 


zaruri ( ^) =P. ( 1 ) pV necessary; (2) urgent: bara-i 

man zaruri as “ it is necessary for us ” ; i xat zaruri as 
“ this letter is urgent ”.—In P. that word, if ever used, 
could be only understood as a noun: “ lavatory, latrines”. 
zabit ( hjLo ) T. —P.jUj*, soldier.—Obviously of recent import¬ 
ation from Turkey.—Syns. askar f laskar , sipdh , q.v. 


zad kardan ) 

, . r ( ) =P« to give birth.—Another 

zat kardan) J J 

instance of the splitting of verbs, so current in K., v. 
Introduction, pp. 28-29. LorPhon. 187b and 203a 
has, however, got “ zoi.id-zoi(y )—, to give birth to”.— 
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zdnuxam ( yfj ) =P. ^yfj ( zanuyi) knee (of a water-pipe).— 
zdr (yfcj ) =P. yfcj ( zahr ) poison. 
zdt kardan v. zdd kardan . 

ziraat-i lalimi ( ^*9 ) = P natural agriculture 

(i.e. without artificial water-supply).—Prom Psht.: cf. 
Raverty s.v., also MorgVoc. 36 “ lalmi growing 
naturally, ‘ not irrigated ’ ”, etc. 

v>> \JJ 

zina ( aLj ) =P. (1) pop. ladder; (2) aJb - 

staircase.— Bartholomae (Zur Kenntniss d. mittelira- 
nischen Mundarten, I, SitzbHAW., 1916 pp. 45-47) dis¬ 
cusses at length the Pahl. word nlenak, for which he 
gives the reading uzenak and two meanings (1) exit 
(“ Ausgang ”) and (2) ascent or ascension (“ Aufgang ”) and 
derives from it (1) sLyA “expenditure”, and (2) 
“ladder” or “staircase”. He is, however, not aware of 
the existence of such a word in colloquial T a JI k I and 
thinks it to be a mere “ dictionary word ”, without any 
example (‘ohne Beleg’) in literature”.—He further ex¬ 
presses the opinion that the H. aLj is un-Indian, and 
must be the same word borrowed from Persian (ibid, 
p. 47).- 

M d. Amin has not got the word, and uses instead of it 
its P. equivalent: T 365 1. 12.— 

cf. also Iv Bir j. 343, who explains it, however, as “ the 
lowest step of the staircase”.— 

zxna-i estada (lit. “ standing staircase”) is also used in the 
meaning of “staircase”, as opposed to “ladder”.—cf. 
Lor P h o n. 187b ; cf. also Morg Front. 303a. 
zulfi ( ) H. ==P. y - y door-chain; ring (of a 

door).—cf. H. “a door-chain to keep the door from being 
lifted from its place (sic !); chain-hinges ” (Fallon, s.v.) 
zuf ( c-ftxAd ) = P. (za 7) weakness.—Both vocalisations are, 

of course, admissible in A., without affecting the meaning 
of the word, but the one used in P. seems to be foreign to 
K., which, in its turn, is entirely unknown in Persia.— 

Z 

idl ( JtJ) =P. viryG hail.—In P. the word (more usually in its 
fuller form altj ) means “hoar-frost”.—cf. Iv Bir j. 340 
“ julaw , jola, zhola (LP. zhdla) f hail stone”; alsoLor 
Phon. 179b. “ jala, hail”. 187b. “ iala (?), v. jala”, 
and 195b “ jola , hail”; Morg Front. 262a has got 
“ jdla , &dla ”, and 397a “ ja’li ”.— 
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I 

On Maitreva, the YoqxgIra Doctor 

Professor Ui 1 has in a series of studies pointed out that no 
doubt is possible concerning the historical existence of Maitreya 
who was the master of Asahga and was himself the author of 
many works. He supported his view by references to the Chinese 
translations of some Buddhist texts. It will not be useless to 
quote here some new sources, which quite agree with his op¬ 
inion. 

(I) The commentary of Sthiramati upon the Madhyanta- 
vibhaga. 2 

The manuscript of this text has been found, though in 
a very damaged condition, in Nepal and is being edited, with 
a complete restoration into Sanskrit from the Tibetan of all the 
missing passages, by me and my friend Vidhusekhara Bhatta- 
carya. The author begins by commenting upon the introductory 
stanza of the vriti of Vasubandhu on the karikas of Maitreya, 
which runs thus in Chinese: 


1 Studies in Indian Philosophy (in Japanese) J p. 359 ff. On the 
author of the MahZyana-sutralafikara (Zeitschrift fur lndologie und 
Irani8tik. VI, 2 , 215 ). Maitreya as an historical personage. (Indian 
studies in honor of Charles Rockwell Lanman, p. 95 ff). 

2 This is the actual reading of the MSS., but in the Tibetan transla¬ 
tion we have: vibhaftga. Special thanks of the author of these notes 
and of Buddhist scholars as well must be expressed to His Holiness Sri 
Hemaraja Sarma, guru of His Highness the Maharaja of Nepal, for 
having succeeded in getting the MS. of thi3 work and having allowed me 
to make a copy of it. 
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and thus in Tibetan :— 

It can be restored with the help of the quotations scattered 
throughout the commentary of Sthiramati in the following way : 

[tacch s’astrasyasya pranetaram abhyarhya sugatdtmajam 

vaktdram cdsmadddibhyo yatisye ‘ rthavivecane ]. 

Here Sthiramati makes the following remarks : 

a8ya kdrikdhdstrasya'rya maitreyah praneta . vaktd¬ 
ram iti ; . sa punar drydsahga; tatrdryamai treyddhisthdnad 

dharme[na paramparayd Adstram idam prddurbhutam ucyate ] 

(II) Then Haribhadra, in his big Abhisamayalankaraloka y 
which is at the same time the commentary upon the Asta- 
sahasrika-prajnaparamita and the Abhisamayalankara-karika 
of Maitreya, confirms that the tradition was always current 
in India that Maitreya was a historical personage and writer 
of many treatises; we read in fact on page 73 of my edition: 1 

“ Viditasamasta-pravacand’rtho labdha dhigamo'py drydsah - 
gah punarukta-bdhulyerid'punaruktapradeAe'pi pratyeka-pada- 
vyavacchedd ( darAanena gdmbhirydc ca prajnapdramitdrtham 
unnetum asakto daurmanasyam anuprdptas tarn uddi&ya Mait • 
reyena Bhagavatd prajndpdramita-sutram vydkhydtam abhisama- 
ydlahkdrakdrikd&astram ca kftam 

The same thing is stated in the introductory verses of the 
same work, where we read : 

Maitreyena ddydvatd Bhagavatd netum svayam sarvatha 

prajndparamitdnaye sphutatard tlkd krtd kdrika. 


1 Published in Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. The first volume contain¬ 
ing the text will be out, I hope, shortly; then, a second volume will 
follow in which the life of Haribhadra, his works and the contents of the 
Abhisamaya will be discussed in detail and compared with the mystic 
theories of other schools. The historicity of Maitreya is supported by 
Tib. tradition. 
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In this connection, it will not be out of place to refer once 
more to the well-known passage of Subandhu's Vasavadatta on 
the meaning of which many theories have been advanced. 

“ Nyayatallvam iva Uddyotakarasvarupam bauddhasahgitim 
ivdlankdrabhusitam .” 1 The relation expressed here is not be¬ 
tween two different works such as Mahayanasutralahkara and 
MahSyanabhidharmasahglti of Asahga (theory of Prof. Sylvain 
Levi) 1 2 3 nor between the Buddhist canonical books in general and 
some kind of explanatory literature (theory of Prof. Ltiders). 8 
In the first part we have quite a clear relation expressed 
between the Nyayasutras and a particular commentary upon it, 
viz., that of Uddyotakara; we must therefore logically infer that 
in the second case also allusion is made to some particular texts, 
one being the mulasutra and the other a commentary. Now, 
we know that although sangiti is any sutra beginning with the 
introductory formula: “ evam mayd Srutam (“ Evam mayd srutam 
Hi kftvd bhik$avo,mama dharmah sahgiiavyak.) still no other Sutra 
had, during the great blossoming of Mahayana, such a great 
diffusion and notoriety as the Prajnaparamita in its various 
redactions. Maitreya was the first to write a commentary 
upon it called the PancavimSatisdhasrikdprajndpdramiiopadeAd • 
bhisamaydlankdraSdstra, which, together with the karikas of 
the Mahayanasutralahkara written also by him and commented 
upon by Asahga, gives us a fairly good idea of what an alankara 
(bauddhaSdstra according to the commentator Narasimha) must 
have been, viz., a metrical commentary, the purpose of which was 
to classify, to discriminate and to harmonise the various doctrines 
expounded in the Mahayanasutras and to establish, at the same 
time, the foundations of the new dogmatics. 4 And the Abhi- 
samayalahkara enjoyed a notoriety as other texts can hardly 
claim. It was commented upon by Asahga, Vasubandhu, Bha- 
danta Vimuktisena, Aryavimuktisena, 5 * Haribhadra and it repre¬ 
sents the foundation of the mystical theories and practices of 
the Yogacaras as well as of the Buddhist Tantrics of India and 
Tibet. Just as Subandhu refers to such a notorious work as 
Uddyotakara’s varttika, we should expect that in the second 
instance also, as I pointed out before, he alluded to some other 


1 P. 235 (Bibl. Indica ed.). 

2 Introduction to the translation of ASanga’s Sutralafikara p. 16. 

3 Bruchstucke der Kalpandmanditikd des Kumdraldta p. 28-29 

* The more I study the works of Maitreya the greater it seems to me 
to have been his work. It was in fact a very difficult task to combine the 
often, at least apparently, contradictory statements of the Sutras , and also 
to give a consequential and logical order of the topics discussed in them, 
with so many repetitions, and such a great redundancy. Still this was 
neces»»* r y, when the mahSyana masters wanted to support their views 
with authority of the dgamas. The position of Maitreya is discussed 
by me in the introductory volume of the Abhisatnaya. 

5 A manuscript of his work has been brought by me from Nepal 

and is being edited. 
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well-known work; the Abhisamaya quite well fulfils this 
condition, chiefly when we consider that the comparison implies 
necessarily a philosophical work even in the second case. Nor 
will it be out of place to remember that the association of Uddyo- 
takara with the Bauddhaiastra is not absolutely arbitrary. 
Uddyotakara wrote his work in order to refute Dinnaga and his 
teachings and Dinnaga, besides writing his treatises on nyaya, 
composed also a metrical commentary on the Astasahasrika- 
p raj rift para tnita following the model o£ the Abhisamaya. 1 

II 

The First Mention of Tantrio Schools 

Very little attention has been paid up till now to Tantric liter¬ 
ature ; and yet, apart from some exceptions, the Tantras contain 
almost nothing which can justifiy the sweeping judgment of some 
scholars who maintain that they represent the most degener¬ 
ated form of Indian speculation. On the other hand, after a 
careful study, I cannot help seeing in them one of the highest 
expressions of Indian mysticism, which may appear to us rather 
strange in its outward form, chiefly because we do not always 
understand the symbolical language in which they are written. 
Moreover, they are an unparalleled source of information to the 
ethnologist as well as to the historian, and when properly 
studied they will shed a great light upon some ignored aspects 
of Hindu civilization and upon the manifold elements of which 
this is the outcome. The rule once prevalent among the Tan¬ 
tric, viz., “ kulapustakani gopayet” has no value to-day and a 
good deal of Tantric literature is accessible to scholars, which, 
however represent but a small part of the enormous material 
still awaiting publication. Its investigation is an urgent 
task of oriental scholarship. But not only I disagree from 
many of my western colleagues, so far as the general apprecia¬ 
tion of the Tantras is concerned, but also as regards other 
points, and chiefly the antiquity of Tantric literature. The 
opinion generally accepted is that they originated about the 
VII century A.D. 2 The first objection to this theory is 
that many buddhist texts which were considered as sutra’s and 
are now incorporated into the Sannipata or Mahasannipata class 
of the Chinese Canon, contain many an element which is charac¬ 
teristically tantric, such as mantras , their symbolic value, the 
acceptance of Hindu gods and goddesses, the necessity of abhi- 


1 This work is preserved in Chinese as well as in Tibetan and quo¬ 
tations from it are to be found in AbhisamaySlankaraloka, Dharmasani- 
graha, etc. 

2 Winternitz, Geschichte der indischen Literatur. I Band. p. 482, 
Kern, Der SuddhUmue , II. p. 525 f. But see the sound remarks by Przy- 
lijski in BEFEO, XXIII. p. 317. 
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se/ca, etc. But many of these texts which, though they cannot 
be considered as real tantras, show the influence of tantric 
ideas and rituals, were translated into Chinese before the seventh 
eentury A.D. 1 I quote as a characteristic example the Suvarna• 
prabhdsasutra which is quite tantric in its contents, formulae, 
and rites and which was first translated by *Dharmaksema 
(first half of the fifth century, A.D.) or the Muhamdyuri - 
vidyarajm , absolutely tantric, already translated by Kuma- 
rajlva. 2 But leaving aside this question which cannot be fully 
studied within the limits of a brief note, I wish to point out 
some old passages which seem to testify to the existence of 
Tantric schools at any early date. In TattvasiddhiAdstra by 
Harivarman (IV cent. A.D.) and in the Madhyantanugama- 
Adstra by Asanga 3 there is an allusion to a school called 

na ya siu mo. No definite reference is to 

be found in that passage to the theories peculiar to the sect ; 
but in Harivarman's work it is said that they admitted the 
existence of 16 paddrthas and in MadhydntdnugamaAdstra 
they are quoted after the Mahesvara school and in connec¬ 
tion with logical theories concerning the validity of a helu. 
This fact led Prof. Ui to think that these na ya siu mo might 
have some connection with the nydya , the relation of which 
with the LAvaravdda (Aiva) can be traced to an early date. 4 
But Ki-tsang commenting upon the &atasastra of Aryadeva 
identifies them with the Jnatiputras, Nataputtas, who are 
generally considered as a school of the Nirgranthas, viz., the 
Jainas, and in accordance with Harivarman, attributes 
sixteen topics to them. These topics as I have shown elsewhere, 
are the following : (a) eight derived from “hearing-knowledge” 




Arutajndna , viz., (1) astronomy and geography, 


(2) arithmetics, (3) medicine, (4) mantras , (5-8) four vedas; (b) 


eight derived from a “ cultivation-mind ” ^ /fc (bhdva- 

nd\) (1-6) cultivation of the six divine practices, (7) cultiva¬ 
tion of the worship of the stars, planets, gods, (8) cultivation of 
the practice of the rsis. We cannfit say how far the information 


1 The evolution of the text of the Ary amafi ju^rf inula-tan tra, well 
illustrated by Prof. Przyluski, art. cit., is highly instructive. Even if many 
tantras were originally considered as sutras and many among them always 
retained the form of a Sahgiti , there is no doubt that, so far as their con¬ 
tents are concerned, they must be ranged among the Tantras. 

* For this work, various redactions of which are known, see S. Levi, 
JA., 1915, p. 19. 

8 Both the works are lost in Sanskrit, but their translation is to be 
found in the Chinese Canon. 

4 The passages have been already referred t6 by me in: Prediftnaga 
Buddhist Texts on logic from Chinese sources , Introduction. 
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of Ki-tsang is right, but the fact remains that these paddrthas 
have nothing in common with the Jainas, nor do they show any 
relation with the sixteen padarthas of the Nyayasutras. On 
the other hand the reference to mantras , medioine, worship 1 of 
stars, planets, etc., even if not necessarily suggesting some con¬ 
nection with the Tantras, points out, at least, some practices or 
doctrines which were not absent in them. Even the allusion to 
the four Vedas does not exclude the possibility that we are here 
concerned with some reference to Tan trie doctrines. It is 
known, in fact, that though the Tantras were sometimes con¬ 
sidered as being heterodox, bdhya , still the Tan tries themselves 
generally admitted the authority of the Vedas, four in number, 
(and often recognising the supremacy of the Atharvaveda over 
the others) 2 * * * * though assuming that in the kaliyuga the Tantras 
afford the easiest way to mukti. 

But is there any positive ground to affirm that in the 
Nayasinmo-: *Nyayasauma *Nayasaumya *Nayasauma t we 
have undoubtedly a reference to Tantric schools ? Let us begin 
with the Saumas or Saumyas. Though we cannot gather very 
much from the lexica , still, reference to them can be found 
in Sanskrit literature and of such a kind as to support our view. 

(а) Raghuttama in his Bhdsyacandra on Nyayabhasya 
quoted the Saumya as a bdhya siddhdnia (Nyayadarsana ed. by 
Ganganatha Jha, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series p. 30) Carvaka- 
sauma-saugata-jind-'rhata-digambardli sad bdhydh siddhantdh . 

(б) na vindanti padam bantam baildndm niskalam gurum | 

samvddayanti ye kecit paparn 8 Vaibesikds taihd || 
bauddhds tv arihantd ye somasiddhdntavadinah | 
mimamsak paheabrotab ca vdmasiddhdntadaksindk || 

This passage is taken from the Akulavlratantra revealed 
by Mlnanatha and preserved in a MS. in the Durbar Library of 
Katmandu. The passage was first communicated to me by 
Prof. Bagchi and, then, by His Holiness Hemaraja &arma (guru 
to His Highness the Maharaja of Nepal) whose knowledge of the 
Tantric literature I had the privilege to admire during my stay 
in Nepal and who was so kind as to explain to me some difficult 
portions of the Tantrasara of-Abhinavagupta. He also pointed 
out to me in a long letter from Katmandu dated 20. X. 29 the 
two commentaries on the Prabodhacandrodaya which are 
not accessible to me and are reproduced in the following item as 
written in his letter. 

1 Even the number 16, as is known, plays a great part in Tantric lore 
see my: Tracce di cuUo lunare nell , India antica Rivista di Stud 
Orientali; Roma, 1930. 

2 Cfr. Rudrayamala p. 130, 130, 146. On the non-vedic character of 

Tantras, see Laksmidhara’s oom. on Saundaryalaharf, p. 81. 

8 This is the reading of His Holiness Sri Hemaraja &arm5; but 

Prof. Bagchi reads nydya . On Somasiddhanta cp. GOPINATH RAO, 

Hindu Iconography , Vol, II, p. I, pp. 20 and 24. 
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(c) Prabodhacandrodoya . Act. Ill 

esa purastdt Somasiddhantah .| 

(tatah pravikati kdpdlikarupadhari somasidhdntafy) 
nardsthimdldkxtacdrubhusanah kmakdnavasi nfkapdlabho- 
janah | 

pakydmi yogdhjanakuddhacaksusd jagan mitho bhinnam 
abhinnam ikvardt || .... 

mastiskdntravasdbhipuritamahdmdmsdhutir juhvatam 
vahnau brahmakapdlakalpitasurdpanena nah pdrand | 

sadyah krtakathorakanthavigalaikildladhdrojjvalair arcyo 
nah purusopahdrabalibhir devo mahdbhairavah || .... 
etat kardlakaravalanikrttakanthandloccaladbahulaphenila- 
budbudaughaih | 

sdrdham damaddamaruddnkrtidhutabhutavargena bhargagfhi - 
nim rudhirair dhinomi || .... 

idam pavilram amrtam piyatdm bhavabhesajam | pakupdkasa- 
mucchedakdranam bhairavoditam || 

Rucikaratikd; sahomayd variate Somah tasya siddhdnta 
Somasiddhantah . gaurtmahddevdbhyam bhairavabhairardmurti - 
bhydm vedamdrqaparitydgdydsuran pravarlayitum ayam sid - 
dhdntah krtah , Karpuramanjarigranthe Bhairavdnanda etad 
upajivako l py tadvimkatibhedabhinnah . talraiva ddkiniyaksini- 
prabhrtindm antarbhdvah. 

Prakdkalikd; asmdkam brahmarandhropalaksiiah kapdlo 
brahmakapdlah. Tantra kalpitd vidyamand surd cdndri , tasydh 
panena pdrand vratasamdptih. ata evayam Umayd sahitah somas 
tasya siddhdntah. 

Candrikd ; Umayd sahitah somo yatha Parvalyd saliaKaildse 
modate , tadvad bhaktah pdrvatitulyakdntayd sahita ikvaravesa - 
dhdrt san Kaildse sa iva modate. 

(d) Then in the Agamapramanya by Yamunacarya, the guru 
of Ramanuja, we read the following passage which supports 
our view even more evidently than the others. (Reprint from 
“The Pandit ” p. 20.) 

kaivarp, pakupatam cairn bauddham apy arhatarp tathd | 
kapdlam pancaratram cety evam pdsandatd smfteh || 
vaidikam tantrikam ceti vibhagakarandd api | 
gamyate pancardtrasya vedabdhyatvanikcayah || 
kaivam pdkupatam saumyam lagudam ca caturvidham | 
tantrabhedah samuddistah sahkaram na samdcaret || 

There is, therefore, no doubt that the Somasiddhanta re¬ 
presented a Tantric sect, to be identified with the Kap&likas, and 
that the existence of this school can be proved as early as the 
time of Harivarman and Asafiga. It appears also from the com¬ 
mentaries upon Prabodhac, that they practised rites similar to 
those of the sahajiyS sect.. They were in the beginning and 
remained all throughout a Saiva sect, but traces of contamina- 
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fcion with the Buddhist Siddhas can be found in the extant liter¬ 
ature. In fact in the Sabaratantra we have a list of twenty-four 
Kfipalikas, 12 gurus , or rather 12 forms of &iva as guru , and 
12 biayas; among these it is easy to recognize the names of 
well-known Siddhas as they appear in the Buddhist tradition ; 
Nagarjuna, Mlnanafcha, Carpata. This can easily be seen in the 
following table taken from the Sabaratantra 1 . 


List of the 24 Kapalikas 


1 

ftdindtha 

13 

nagarjuna. 

2 

anndi 

14 

jadabharata. 

3 

kala. 

16 

harteeandra. 

4 

atik&laka. 

16 

satyanStha. 

6 

karala 

17 

mTnanatha. 

6 

vikar&la 

18 

goraksa 

7 

mahSkala. 

19 

carpata 

8 

kalabhairavanatlia. 

20 

avadya 

9 

batuka. 

21 

vairagya 

10 

bhutanatha 

22 

kanthadharin 

11 

viranatha 

23 

jalandhara 

12 

drtkantha 

24 

malayarjuna. 


As regards the other part of the term na ya siu mo which 
may go back to a form nyaya 2 or naya it is known that 
naya was the name of a very old section or group of Tantras. I 
refer here to the Navasutra which is a section of the NiSya - 
satattvasamhita , an old manuscript of which, written in the tran¬ 
sitional {/wp/a-characters, is preserved in the Durbar Library of 
Nepal and has been described bv Haraprasada Sastri in his 
Nepal Catalogue. 3 


Ill 

On the names MInanatha and Matsyendranatha 

It is known that one of the greatest Siddhas, viz., those 
mystics who tried to harmonise Mahayana Buddhism and 
Hinduism and are supposed to have been eighty-four in number, 
is said to have been Matsyendranatha. In the Tibetan Grub- 
t’ob as well as in the old Bengali Goraksavijaya some legends 

1 The &&baratantra does not seem to be very old, but it is highly 
interesting for the study of Indian folklore since it contains formulae 
in Arabic and reference to a Mohamedan Siddha called Ismail Pir- 
Ismail yogin. Edition in Bengali characters in the monthly magazine 
Arunodaya. The same passage with better readings is quoted in Goraksa- 
siddhSntasangraha p. 16-19, where the interesting information is given 
that the 24 kap&likas were created by Natha (Siva) in order to combat 
the twenty-four avataras of Vianu, when Para£urama had killed the 
ksatriyas. 

2 The two forms, naya and nyaya , as is known can be interchanged. 
So far as the Chinese transcription is concerned the character corresponds 
to ja, jS, jria nfl$ nna fia ha (in pracritisms from scr. nya). The Nayottara 
has recently been the object of a diligent study by Prof. Bagchi, IHQ, 
Vol. V, p. 764. 

« Vol. I. P. 138 ff. 
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are narrated for the explanation of this strange name; 1 
but it seems natural to suppose that these traditions do not 
contain anything historical, but were rather invented on the 
basis of the name itself. In other words, it is the name which 
gave birth to the legend and not a particular event which 
was the origin of the name. Moreover, it is a surprising fact 
that Matsyendranatha and Mlnanatha are mere synonyms 
and, strange enough, in some lists one is said to have been 
the son of the other. 2 3 * So it may be doubted whether 
in this case we are concerned with personal names or rather 
with a title or appellative of a special class of yogis. In 
the Tantric schools there were special designations for certain 
stages reached by the initiated or for particular conditions 
of life that the adepts had chosen; so we have the avadhuta in 
the &aiva sects, the Vajracarya or the Purnaprajna in the 
Buddhist schools; names like these are essentially initiation 
names showing a well-defined stage of holiness, though they 
may become—and in fact later on became—personal names. 
That this was the case with the name Matsyendranatha seems 
to be indicated by the fact that the Grubt’ob considers Mat- 
syendra as another name for Lui-pa, the ddisiddhacarya of 
the Caryacaryaviniscaya, while in the lists of the Varnanarat- 
nakara and of the Hathayogapradlpika no mention is to be 
found of Luipa though there is mention of Matsyendranatha. 
But better support to our view comes from the Kashmiri 
tradition where the name Macchinda, 8 that is the prakrit or 
apabhramsa form of scr. Matsyendra is clearly considered as 
an appellative of some siddhas who have reached a particular 
stage in the mystic realization. We read, in fact, in the 
Tantraloka of Abhinavagupta, Yol. I, p. 25. 

1 The legend referred to here is the same as that of Jonah. It is at 
present impossible to state whether we have here the trace of some influ¬ 
ence exercised by Semitic traditions on our school, or a quite indepen¬ 
dent form of the legend, which, as I remember to have read in DUSSAUD 
Civilizations Prehelleniques , seems to have been known also to the Cre- 
teans. Cp. PJSCHEL Der Ursprung des christ. Fischsymbol Sitz- 
ungBberichte d. Preuss. Akademie, 1905. LAUFER Vie Bruza Sprache. 
p. 11. 12 (reprint). There is agreement between Goraksavijaya and 
Grub t’ob, life of Mfnapflda; but the legend, here related in connection 
with Luipada, Macchindra, Matsyendra, is different. Cp. the German 
translation of the Grub Sob by Grunwedel in Baessler Archiv. Moreover 
it should be noted that while Minanatha is said to have been a fisher¬ 
man from KSmarupa, (Grub Sob and Bka ’qbabs bdun Idan . translated 
by Grunwedel in Bibliotheca Buddhica XVII). Luipa is said in the 
Grub t’ob to have been a prince; on Luhi cadra, Lohicandra or 
Lohidasacfr. VASU, Modern Buddhism in Orissa , p. 123, n. 2. Lul, Luiji 
is, perhaps, as already suggested by GRONWEDEL, an aprabhram* a 
form for Rohita ; rohita as a fish of good omen is well known in Buddhist 
Literature; op. Avadanatataka I, 168 ff. Jataka IV, p. 2, etc. 

2 Bka * qbabs bdun Idan. p. 121. 

3 So also Macchindra in the MahgalSstaka attributed to Kalidasa 

on which cp. Gokhale. The Mafigalastaha of K., T.H.Q., I. p. 739. 
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rdgdrunam granthibilavakirnam 
yo jdlam dtdnavitanavrtti \ 
kalombhitam hdhyapathe cakdra 
stdn me sa macchandavibhuh prasannah || 

Here the commentator Rajanaka Jayadratha first quotes 
the following verse:— 

macchdh pd6dh samdkhydtdb capaldA cittavfttayas | 
cheditds tu yada tena macchandas tena kirtitah || 

And then comments: “ pd^akhandanasvabhdvo macchanda 
em." It is, therefore, evident that at the time of Abhinava- 
gupta the name matsyendra, apabhramsa : macchinda , macchanda 
was a mere appellative for some Siddhas; the possibility that it 
was a personal name seems to be excluded by tho artificial 
legend invented to explain its origin and by the evident 
symbolic meaning of the word matsya , maccha interpreted by the 
Kashmiri school as pa&a or indriya. As regards this last point 
the s'aiva tradition quite agrees with the buddhist according to 
which mhia has also a technical and mystical meaning; we 
read in fact in the commentary upon the Catusplthatantra called 
Amitapada by Durjayacandra (third patala) : prajndmakara- 
minahrir iti sarvabhavnnam nihsvabhavatdprajhd tayd ca sar- 
vendriyani prdnina iva makaraminakair vydpddyante iti sadhar- 
myat prajhaiva makaraminayale. It is also not out of place 
to note that in the Mahdkaulanirnaya we find the form Mac- 
c hy a gh na P**da (Nepal Catal. II, p. 32, 33), which rests upon the 
meaning of the name as explained by the Kashmiri tradition. 
Tho hypothesis is, therefore, possible that the title matsyendra 
or its synonym was first given to Lui-pa, as it is stated by 
the Tibetan tradition, and subsequently taken by some of 
his followers assuming the definite character of a title or appel¬ 
lative. This evolution was already accomplished at the time 
of Abhinavagupta (X-XI sec.). This fact is not without a 
bearing upon the chronology of the siddhas as it shows that the 
first man to whom this appellative was given must have been 
much older than Abhinavagupta. If the Tibetan tradition is 
right in identifying Lui-pa with Matsyendra we could have a 
terminus a quo as regards the age of this siddha : in fact, I find 
reference to Lui-pa in the Abhisamayamanjarl of J§antiraksita, 
fol. 3, 1 taiah kava .... (?) dixiyam kftvd jhdnacakravibhdvanam 
iti Luyi - pddokteh . 

IV 

The Gorak^asamhita and the AvadhOtagita 

Goraksasamhita is one of the works attributed to Goraksa; 
it is known to me only through the edition in Bengali 
characters by Prasannakumara Kaviratna (saka sarav. 1897). 
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It is composed of five amsas, the first four of which are 
nothing but a manual of hafchayoga in which all the various 
mudrds, asanas , dharanas , etc., are described; apart some 
few exceptions, it does not contain anything new or what 
we do not find in other manuals of this kind, such as 
the Hathayogapradlpika, the Gherandasarphita, the 6ivasam- 
hita, the Kalltantra, etc. But the fifth amha is quite different 
in its contents; it is in fact a short philosophical treatise in 
the form of the glta-literature, well written and extremely 
interesting for those who want to know the dogmatioal and 
philosophical fundaments of these later mystical schools. It is 
evident that it has no connection with the rest of the work ; 
while the other four parts are chiefly concerned with the yoga 
praxis, here we have an exposition of the absolute identity 
of the individual soul with the all; and this all is described, 
just like the dharmadhatu of later Buddhist schools, as nirvi- 
kalpa , gaganopama , hunya . The supreme reality is niralam - 
bana , but the alambanas , which are mere kalpands , may have a 
pure conventional value, in so far as the yogins must have 
recourse to them in their progressive realization of the truth, 
but without abhinive$a, as they do not correspond to anything 
real 1 , (cfr. the YogAcaia point of view as expounded for 
instance in the Abhisamayalankaraloka). But, m fact, the 
truth or the absolute is sahaja , inborn. 2 In one word, we 
find here the ideas that are common to the Siddhas and to the 
Saiva as well as to the Buddhist Tantras belonging to the 
same period. 

Now it is doubtful whether this section belonged to the 
original redaction of the Goraksasamhita or was added to it 
later. I have no access to other editions of the work or to 
manuscripts of it but this much I can say, viz., that the existence 


1 Cr. Goraksasaiphita 121. 

suksmatvat tadadrsyan , nirgunatvdc * ca yogibhih 
alambanadi yat proletary kramad alambanam bhavet 

The theory of the Abhisamaya is just based upon an extremely 
subtle classification of the progressive alambanas which are the 
support of the meditation of the Bodhisattva aiming at the supreme 
illumination. One alambana is purified and annulled by the assumption 
of a contrary— pratipakea —which has a mere conventional, momentary 
value, in so far as it is to be cleared off by a higher alambana and so on up 
to the realization of the Aunyata, which of course must be devoid of 
any idea of the Sunyata or attachment to it because in this case 
there would be no Suddhi. All these topics have been fully discussed 
in the introduction to my edition of the Abhisamaya where the mystical 
theories of the tantras, daiva and Buddhist as well, have been studied 
together with the system of the siddhas. 

2 V. 90 

svabhavasarpvrttir aham ca tattvam 
akaSakalparp sahajarp dhruvam ca 
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of the fifth amka as an independent work 1 is a well established 
fact. This fifth part is nothing but the Avadhutagitd , which is 
quoted as a distinct work in Goraksasiddhantasangraha p. 33 
and related to the Goraksa-school. But this attribution is not 
beyond contention: in fact in the printed text 2 we read the 
colophon : iti 6ridattdtreya1crtdvadhutagiia and this attribution 
is general in the manuscript redaction, as 1 can guess from 
the bibliographical material at my disposal. 3 1 must add that in 
a copy of the same work preserved in the Durbar Library of 
Katmandu, it is styled “ Dattatreyagoraksasamvada.” This 
fact while confirming the hypothesis that Dattatreya 4 * was 
an historical personage, seems to show some connection between 
his doctrines and those of Goraksa and should not therefore 
pass unnoticed by future investigators of the religious sects and 
currents of ancient India. I must add in this connection 
that according to a passage of the Tantramaharnava quoted 
in Goraksasiddhftntasahgraha (p. 44) Dattatreya is called 
Mahanatha and included among the eighty-four siddhas. This 
proves once more the complexity of this school called the 
Siddhas. Though admitting some general principles accepted 
by all and which, therefore, represented a link among the 
followers of the sect, still, this school, as it always happened 
in India, was divided very soon into a series of individual 
interpretators and therefore into groups and subgroups, which 
we are no longer in a position to discriminate. This fact is 
well pointed out by the different lists of the Siddhas 6 handed 
down to us, which are Buddhist (Grub t’ob.; Bka‘ babs 
bdun ldan, Taranatha, gSum pa mk‘an po.) and Saiva (Varna- 
naratnakara, Hathayogapradlpika). These Siddhas were not 
only claimed as their own masters by each of the two greatest 
currents of thought of medieval India, but in each current the 
various sampraddyas had their own list of Siddhas. This 
explains why so much discrepancy as regards their names is 
to be found among the lists that we have at our disposal 
and which can only be explained if we assume that they came 
to us from various sects representing particular tendencies. 

V 

A Sanskrit work by Siddha Carpati: 

Carpati is one of the eighty-four Siddhas. His biography 
is preserved in the Grub t’ob where his name is given in the 

1 But the 33 first verses of the fifth amtia of the Samhita are not 
in the glta. 

2 By the Nirnayasagara Press; but the same work is also included in 
the Brhatstotrasaritsagara. There is another AvadhutagTta in Bhagavata* 
purana xi, 7-9. 

8 See Aufrfoht’s Catalogue s. v. 

4 See BA BNETT— Hindu gods and Heroes p. 114. 

6 The number 84 induces suspicion ; it is in fact one of the mys- 
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corrupt form Capari, in the bKa* babs bdun ldan in the 
History of Tarfinatha p 106 and in gSum pa mk’an po i. 129. 
He is to be found also in the list of the Varnanaratndkara 
and in that of the Hathayoga. While in Nepal I had tho 
rare privilege of examining the rich collection of manuscripts 
gathered with great competence by His Honour the General 
Kesar Sham Sher Jung Bahadur. One of these manuscripts 
contains a small work by Carpati or rather a commentary— 
which is in facta mere bdlabodhini —on a stotra, written by him. 
Since no other work from the pen of this Siddha is known to us 
it is perhaps interesting to give some information about it. The 
stotra is called “ Devamanusy a stotra” and it is a hymn to 
Avalokitesvara. Lokesvara. It seems to be in circulation 
even now among the Buddhist community of Nepal. That 
the small stotra is really by Carpati 1 is stated by the commen¬ 
tator at the very beginning ot his tippani 

karund&unyatdbhinnamurtim 2 advayam uttamam 
tratdram sarvalokdnam name lokehvaragurum 
hrxmanmeghamahaphiraprerandd vihitd mayd 
hri&ilasdgareneyam carpatistututippani 

Mention of the same is to be found also in the commentary 
on verse 16 “ mayd Carpalina” and verse 22 9i mayi Carpatau” 
At the end of the stotra Lokesvara is called potalakdcalavdsa. 
As a whole the stotra , neither for its style nor for its contents, 
seems to be particularly interesting. The only thing which 1 
like to quote here is the allusion to magical and alchemic 
practices which are quite characteristic of the literature con¬ 
nected with the Siddhas. 

anjanety ddi ; he bhagavan yasya tvam tusyasi tasydnjanagu - 
tikapddukasiddhih sidhyati , na kevalam ahjanagutikdpddukasid- 
dhir eva sidhyati, siddhausadhimanimantravidhir apt sidhyati na 

kevalam . sidhyati yaksastri ca tasya sidhyati , na kevalam 

etc., purapravefo 'pi. 

As we saw before (p. 132) he is included by the author of 
the Goraksasiddhantasangraha among the 24 Kapalikas. 

This Siddha is not unknown in Indian tradition because we 
find mention of him in the Vamsaval! of the Chamba State 
edited by Doctor Vogel. ( Antiquities of Chamba State I, p. 
81 ff.) According to this source he was held in high esteem 
by king Sahila, who lived in the tenth century and with 
whom the real history of Chamba State begins. There is no 
reason, as Doctor Vogel also points out, for rejecting this state- 

tioal numbers in Buddhism as well as in the Tantras (12 zodiacal signs x 
seven planets ?) 

1 On the meaning of the name cfr. Grunwedel, Edelsteinatimme p. 
120 note. 

2 It is known that bodhicitta in later mahayana and in Buddhist 
Tantras is twofold : it is the union of karuna and tunyala. 
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meat, whioh is indirectly confirmed by the Grub t’ob, where 
the connection of Carpati with a king of Campalsa is referred 
to. The mention of the same Siddha in an inscription of 
Ladak is too doubtful to be used for chronological purposes. 
(Franoke Antiquities of Indian Tibet II, p. 274.) 

If this synchronism is exact, and the data furnished by the 
bKa\ abab . bdun Idan are based upon some historical tradition, 
we can fix the date of Mlnanatha by that of Carpati because 
Mina is said to have been the disciple of Carpati. 

VI 

A Sanskrit biography of the Siddhas and some 

QUESTIONS CONNECTED WITH NIgARJUNA 

With the exception of the lists contained in the Varnanarat- 
nakara and in the Hathayogapradlpika and some scattered allu¬ 
sions to particular Siddhas to be found in the Goraksasiddhanta- 
sangraha no connected account of those Siddhas i3 known to me 
to have been preserved in Sanskrit. Still if we are to Judge 
from the Tibetan tradition some biographies there must have 
been. The Grub t’ob which has been translated by Griinwedel 
is the Tibetan rendering of a Sanskrit original the author 
of which was a pupil of Vajrasana. Taranatha, according to 
the statement of Sum pa mk’an po 1 drew his information 
from the works of Indradatta, Indrabhadra, and Bhataghadri, a 
statement which is supported by Taranatha himself. 2 Unfor¬ 
tunately none of these works has come down to us. This is 
a matter of regret because if such treatises do not seem to have 
been very important from the philosophical or literary point 
of view, still, if we are to Judge from the Tibetan translations 
they contained much useful historical and geographical infor¬ 
mation. But during my last visit to Nepal I was lucky enough 
to find a palm-leaf fragment of such a work. It belongs to 
the collection of His Honour the General Kesar Sham Sher 
Jung Bahadur Rana who most graciously allowed me to take 
a copy of the same. For this and for having shown me the 
treasures contained in his rich collection of manuscripts I 
express my most sincere thanks to him. 

The booklet is a mere fragment, the style of which is 
defective; perhaps it was a kind of guruparampard , written 
without literary pretension by some disciple. But it shows 
a division into amnayas or mystical schools, Just as we find is 
the bKa’ babs bdun ldan, with whioh it shows to have many 
points of contact, as remarked by me in the notes. This is 


1 See dPag bsam ljon bzang p. 131. Qeichichte p. 281 Ksemendra- 
bhadra of TaranStha is, perhaps, the same as Indrabhadra. 

2 P. 123. When we compare bKa‘ abab bdun ldan, life of Maitrl, 
with our fragment, we shall easily perceive that they are strictly related. 
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a new proof that the Buddhist tantras and the later develop¬ 
ment of mahayana Buddhism were divided into a great number 
of tendencies each one of which had its masters and its acknowl« 
edged texts. The classification of this material according to 
the various amnayas must be the first task of the scholars, when 
they begin to investigate this neglected branch of Indian 
mysticism, which I should like to call rather Indian gnosticism, 
inasmuch as one of its fundamental features is the attempt 
to harmonize Buddhist and Hindu religion into a kind of 
syncretism chiefly expounded by the Tantras. 

The second point which deserves mention is that we find 
here some information about Nfigarjuna. We shall discuss later 
on whether this Nagarjuna is the madhyamika teacher or 
another. Practically, all the information is about his birth¬ 
place and his parents, because the author seems to consider 
him as chiefly a second Buddha, the founder of the mystical 
school. On the other hand, some other well-known Siddha, 
like Advayavajra with whom the fragment seems chiefly con¬ 
cerned, is considered as a manifestation of Nagarjuna or rather 
of his vajrakaya. If, in fact, we read the fragment carefully, two 
things w ill appear: (a) that many Siddhaa are held to be the in¬ 
carnation of one and the same personage—in this case Nagar¬ 
juna, ( b) that every master took a different name as soon as he 
was initiated to a special school, so that one and the same man 
may in fact be known under various names. As regards the 
first point our text states that Nagarjuna was born in 
Karahataka according to a prophecy of Buddha, but. then, 
another of his incarnations vyakftdd aparam matam [ndma ] is 
referred to, viz., that asDamodara who, as said at page 152 was 
born in Kapilavastu and who, according to fragment VI is 
Advayavajra. Moreover, he appears as Ratnamati, and as 
Advayavajra, who, if we are to follow the marginal gloss, is alsa 
called in the text by the very name ** Nagarjuna.” All these 
various names are dependent on the different adhisthanas or 
vidhia or anugrdhaa , and deserve our notice because it appears 
evident, that the school from which our text issued, believed 
in the theory of the periodical reincarnation of the same 
bodhisattva as it is the actual dogma of Tibet. 

As to the second point we find, for instance, that Damo- 
dara, after having completed his studies of the Sammatiya - 
(Sammitiya) nikaya receives the name Maitrlgupta, while 
later on when he has the direct vision of Vajrayoginl 
[? p. 153 aakaad darbanam bhavati only, but p. 149 vajrayoginyd - 
dhiathita] he becomes Advayavajra : Advayamjro ‘ bhut . This 
fact is proved by his works preserved in the bsTan agyur in 
which we find his name in different forms: Avadhutlpa. 
Maitrlgupta, Advayavajra. This implies that the various 
masters took different names, according to the various abhi- 
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skkas received or the sampraddyas to which they were initiated. 
This system, which was introduced into and is up to this time 
practised in the monasteries of Tibet, complicates the real 
attribution of many mahayana works of later time to their 
real authors Moreover, these names have a symbolical mean¬ 
ing or denote a particular stage of knowledge or of saintliness 
and therefore are likely to have been given to various indi¬ 
viduals: 1 So we have at least two Vimuktisena’s, two Arva- 
devas, etc. Such also are the names in which the word Sura 
appears “ ayam bodhicittaSuro ddnaSuro SilaSurah viryaSurah 
dhydnaSurali prajndSurah. samadhiSurah *’ (Siksasamuccaya 
p. 16): “ Kalydnamitresu Sura&amjnd 19 (ib. p. 36, etc.) or 

those composed with naga ; of Mahanaga is one of the adjectives 
used for those who are present to a sahgiti The word is so 
explained by Haribhadra (p. 11): traividyddilvavi&ista dharmd- 
dhigamayogan mahdpradhdnabhdvena } mahanaga or (p. 12) 
kleMsahgrdmavijayitvdn mahanaga. 

The MahdprajridpdramitdMstra by Nagarjuna also com¬ 
ments (Taisho edition. Vol. XXV, p. 81): “maha means: 
great, wa=not; ga= sin. Or also : naga means either dragon or 
olephant. These five thousand arhats have a far greater 
power than all other arhats and therefore are called dragons 
or elephants. The dragons have great power of going in 
water ; the elephants have great power of marching on the 
hill). 

These two points deserve mention. We know, in fact, 
that in the bsTan agvur there is a great- number of Tan trie 
treatises attributed to Nagarjuna. More than that; the same 
sampraddya of Nagarjuna, as known to us from Chinese 
sources, the most ancient now accessible to us, is met 
with in the Tibetan tradition concerning the Tantric Sects. I 
mean to say that we find the series: Nagarjuna, Rahulabhadra 
Aryadeva as the authors of many treatises absolutely tantric 
and describing rituals, mudrds, kramas , quite peculiar to the 
tantric sects, but which, though based generally upon the dog¬ 
matical teachings of the Madhyaraika school cannot be consid¬ 
ered as old as the great Acarya Nagarjuna. 

This implies that some masters of the Siddhasampradaya 
considered themselves or were considered by their disciples as 
the manifestation (Tib. rnam q’prul.) of the first acaryas as fully 
evidenced bv our text and were given the same name. This fact 
explains quite well the contamination which we may trace 
between the biographical accounts of the older masters as 
given in the Chinese sources and those preserved in the Tibetan 
tradition. In this way we are also able to understand why 


1 That some names were peculiar to some schools only has been 
already noted by Latjfef, Bruza Sprache p. 9, n. 2. 
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the various Siddhas are known to our sources under different 
names, while the information about them is very often con¬ 
tradictory. Rahula in the Grub t’ob is a hudra from Kama- 
rupa, but there also Rahulabhadra is the name of Saraha ; on 
the other hand, in the bKa’ babs bdun Idan, Rahulabhadra 
is a brahmana of Odivlsa. Arvadeva is another name for 
Vairaglnatha or Karnari or Kanheri which is explained as 
<J kftna” and gave origin to a legend almost the same as 
that related in connection with the old Kanadeva-Aryadeva 
of the Chinese tradition. Moreover, we have one Nagarjuna 
or Nfigabodhi (Grub t’ob 16), one Nagabodhi who according 
to Taranatha (p. 86) was the disciple of Nagarjuna, and to 
the series we may add the Nagahvaya of the Lahkavatara 1 
and Manjusrlmulakalpa and the Nagarjunagarbha, author of 
a medical work. 2 3 That there were two Nagarjunas has 
been clearly pointed out by Dr. Benoytosh Bhattaoarya s 
and this view is supported by the comparative study of the 
material at our disposal, the remarks made above and even by 
the brahminical tradition. 4 * The relation between the various 
masters seems also to lead to the same conclusions. The bKa' 
babs considers Rahulabhadra as the master of Nagarjuna, but 
this is contradicted by the statement of the Chinese sources 
which show Rahulabhadra as the disciple of Nagarjuna. 6 In the 
same book, instead of Aryadeva, &avari is given as his disciple 
but this Savari is at the same time called at p. 20 Saraha 
the junior and we saw that according to the Grub to’b Saraha 
is the same as Rahulabhadra. In the “ history of Buddhism ” 


1 On these passages cp. Wallfskr. The life of Nagarjuna in “ Hirth 
anniversary volumo”. 

2 Cordier, Catalogue. Ill p. 462. 

3 Introduction to the Sadhanamala p. XLV ft*. 

4 Goraksasiddhantasahgraha, which knows: Malayarjuna, p. 19, 

Nagarjuna, Sahasrarjuna p. 44. 

& Ui, Studies in Indian philosophy (in Japanese) p. 341-364'. 

The old Rahulabhadra is the author of the Prajiiaparamitastotra 
which is published in the beginning of the AstasahasrikaprajnapSramitn: 
The authorship of this stotra is beyond contention (cf. Journal and Pro¬ 
ceedings R.A.S.B., 1910 p. 426). 

As regards the antiquity of that small work no doubt is possible, in¬ 
asmuch as it is incorporated in the Ta che,tu lun, the Mahaprajhapara- 
mita4astra, the Commentary upon the Satasahasrikaprajhaparamita 
written by Nagarjuna and translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva. 
This quotation proves that the literary activity of Rdhulabhadra began 
when his master was still alive. Further precision as regards his 
time is derived from the fact that verses from him, as pointed out by 
Ui, are to be found in Sthiramati’s Mahayanavataraka4ftstra and 
Asanga’s works. I must add that he is quoted also by Vasubandhu in 
his Prat\tya8amutpddavibhahqa a fragment of which has been brought 
by me from Nepal and is being edited in J.R.A.S. 

In the Chinese biographical accounts no mention is made of NSgar- 
juna’s guru. He learns the Mah&yana from the NSgas, but Rfthula or 
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we have also Rahula as the first master, then NagSrjuna, then 
Aryadeva, Nagabodhi and Nagahvaya. 1 In the Grub t’ob 
the synchronism is still different. We have in fact the follow¬ 
ing succession; (for which cp. also Cordier, Gat., Ill, p. 127). 

Nagarjuna_ 


Nagabodhi Vyadi Kubjika 

f 

Kambala 

I 

Indrabhuti. 

Here we are on a better ground; in fact, we know that 
Indrabhuti is connected with Padmasambhava whose time is 
relatively known (he went to Tibet towards the end of the first 
half of VIII century A.D.). On the other hand the relation with 
Vvadi the alchemist, stated here, shows that the Siddha Nagar¬ 
juna, whose name and fame were also known to AlberunI during 
his travels in India, is unmistakeably referred to. 2 * * * * * So that 
we can safely assume with Doctor Benoytosh Bhafctacarya that 
the Alchemist or Siddha Nagarjuna lived in the VII century 
A.D. But even then, we cannot state whether the Alchemist 
Nagarjuna is the same as the author of many tantric works 
preserved under his name in the bsTan agyur. That the Siddhas 
were all connected with the rasa&astras or alchemy, 8 there is no 
doubt, but considering the long series of'names beginning with 
N&ga which we find at this time and in the same school we 


inL 


Pankaja 


Aryadeva is given as his disciple. We have therefore these two different 
paramparas; 


Ch 


: (*) 
((b) 


Nagarjuna, 

91 ft 


Rahula, Aryadeva. 
Aryadeva, Rahula, 


Tib. Rahula — Nagarjuna 


’ Nagabodhi, 
Nagahvaya , 
- Aryadeva, 
Vyadi, 
S'abara, 


1 In our text also Sahara receives the initiation from the Siddha 
NSgSrjuna, and if we are to judge from what is written at p. 149 he is 
also called Saraha. 

2 But the statement of Alberum (who visited India about 1030 

A.D.) that Nagarjuna the alchemist, lived about one century before 

his time cannot be accepted; in faot allusion to NSgSrjuna can be 

traced as early as the VIII century. (Jolly, Festschrift Windisch .) 

So the conclusion seems inevitable that Alberuni’s N5g8rjuna is the 

same as that of whom allusion is made in our Sanskrit fragment. 

8 I refer to the biographies of the Grub fob as well as to the fact that 
many books of medicine or alchemy have the name Siddha appended to 
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cannot advance any definite theory until the works preserved 
in the bsTanagyur are comparatively studied and all the 
evidences preserved, chiefly in Tibet, investigated. Moreover 
the guruparampard as given in our text points out the existence 
of another master called Nagarjuna. In fact, though our 
fragment is far from being very clear, it seems almost certain 
that he follows this order 

Nagarjuna 

Sahara 

i 

Advayavajra (Damodara, Maitrigupta) 

The latter is connected with Sagara, Ratnakara^anti 
Naropa, etc. The dates of RatnakarasantI, Naropa (about 
whom there is a large literature in Tibetan) and Advayavajra 
are known. This synchronism leads to the conclusion that 
the Nagarjuna here referred to must have flourished about 
the beginning of the X century A.D. This agrees, as we 
saw, with a statement contained in Alberunl’s Travels. So we 
have three different sets of texts which seem to have preserved 
information about three different masters equally known as 
Nagarjuna : (a) Chinese documents referring to the Madhya- 
mika teacher, (b) Grub t’ob probably referring to the Siddha 
Nagarjuna, (c) our text concerned with another tantric Nagar¬ 
juna. One could suppose that these two sources are connected 
with one and the same teacher ; but this doubt seems hardly 
possible because the synchronism with other masters given in 
both texts, unmistakably shows that we are concerned with 
two different periods. We may therefore conclude that there 
were various, more than two Buddhist teachers called 
Nagarjuna or with some similar name, who lived at a different 
time, though we are not yet in a condition to state what are 
the works preserved in Tibetan which may be ascribed to one 
or to the other of these writers known as Nagarjuna, Nagabodhi, 
Nagahvaya, Nagarjunagarbha, because the accounts and the 
tradition concerning them are confused. Anyhow the fact 
seems certain that the tantric works as a whole have no 
connection whatsoever with the founder of the Madhyamika 
doctrine. This will appear evident when the various treatises 
attributed to him will be investigated. But from the study of 
the commentary upon the Guhyasamajatantra—to speak of 
one of the most prominent works circulating under his name— 
it appears evident that this is a later work. It insists upon the 
tantric system of the Yoginls, perhaps introduced from 

their title—Cf. Siddhiyoga, Siddhasaranighantu of Visnugupta, Siddha- 
sSrasarnhita of Ravigupta (Nepalese Catalogue by Haraprasada ShSstri 
X. 
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Uddiyana, and it begins with an elaborate discussion upon the 
abhidhdna abhidheya and prayojana of the Guhyasamaja, that 
is with topics that we never meet in the commentary—literature 
before the time of Dharmaklrti. Moreover the general dog¬ 
matical theories underlying the work are chiefly Yogacara more 
than Madhyamika and Arya Maitreya is quoted there, which 
fact is sufficient to dispel anv doubt as regards the necessity 
of considering the author of this commentary as quite different 
from the Madhyamika teacher because it is known that Maitreya 
commented upon the Bhavasaukranti (bsTan agyur, mdo, 
XVII, Cordier. Catalogue III, 295) written by Nagarjuna 
while the first karikas of the Madhyamikakarikas were com¬ 
mented upon by Asanga, the disciple and younger contemporary 
of Maitreya. 

What I have said explains also the difference which we 
find in our sources as regards the birth-place of Nagarjuna. 
Kumarajtva in his life of Nagarjuna 1 just as the book of the 
tradition of the law translated by Ki Kia ye 2 , states, that 
he was born in South India, without specifying the place ; 
according to Yuan Chwang he was of South Kosala. 8 The 
bKa* babs bdun ldan says that Vidarbha in the south was 
his birth-place. These sources refer perhaps to one and the 
same Nagarjuna, viz , the Madhyamika teacher The Grub 
t’ob, on the other hand, tells us that the birth-place of 
Nagarjuna was Kahora. 4 This second group refers undoubtedly 
to the Siddha Nagarjuna, who is also nearer in time to the 
compilers of the works in which he is mentioned. Our text 
speaks of Karahataka. In this connection, 1 must refer 
to another source also; 1 mean the Mahameghasiltra which was 
translated into Chinese for the first time by *Dharmaksema 


between 414 and 421 A.D. under the title -k H % 
■Jr* Mahavaipulyamahamegha-asamjna- 

y V wDfc* 'I—L. 


sutra, which was sometimes considered in China as a forgery 
made in China on account of a prophecy which was said to 
refer to the Empress Wu Tse-t’ien of the T’ang dynasty (684- 
704). But as a matter of fact, as M. Domieville has demon¬ 
strated 5 there is no ground for such a doubt. I myself have 
compared the Chinese with the Tibetan translation included 
in the bKa‘. agyur (mdo VIII, 2) and found that there is a 
general agreement between the two translations, though of 
course there is no doubt that they were based upon two 


1 For its contents cfr. Walleseu. art. cit. and Watters, Travels 
II, 20 ft. 

2 Ibid. 3 Cfr. Watters, Travels II. p. 204. 

4 Modern Karad in the district of Satara; cp. for references S. Levi 

Le Catalogue des paksas dans la Mahdmdyurl , J. A. 1915, p. 93 ff. 

* Le aversions chinoises du Milindapaflha. BEFEO, 1924, p. 218 ff. 
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different redactions of the same work. In the 37 skandha there 
is a prophecy in which the Buddha says that after his nirvana 
the time will come when a bhiksu is to preach again the doctrine 
and protect the declining law. This passage has been fully 
translated by M. Demieville. It says that 1200 years after 
the nirvana the great bhiksu will appear in South India, at the 

time of a king called Satavahana fjjjtji |ipj ^EjJ^ 

So to p’o ho na. He will be born in the kingdom of Siu lai cb’a 
Surastra, in a village called flower-garland, (for which M. 
Demieville proposes Kusumamdld or Sumanamald) near the 

river # n “ good means ” (Demieville proposes : 

Supdya). This bhiksu, “this great Nagaraja” will sacrify 
his life in order to protect the law. No direct mention 
of Nagarjuna is made here; but the allusion to king Satava¬ 
hana and to the sacrifice of his life of which there is mention in 
all the biographies of the madhyamika teacher leave very little 
doubt that the prophecy contained here refers to Nagarjuna. 

Of course the statement concerning his time, viz., that he 
lived 1200 years after the nirvana of Buddha is rather puzzling, 
because in no text such a later date is ascribed to him as can 
be seen from the following table. 

Mahamayasutra 1 Preface of Sen-jui Account on the 3 
760 years. to the Tattva- transmission of 

siddhiSastra 2 the law. 

530. No date, bat fol¬ 

lowing order: 

Asvagho^a, Kapi- 
mala, Nagarjuna, 

Kanadeva, 

Rahula. 

But if we turn to the Tibetan translation of the same work 
we find that the prophecy is equally contained there, though 
the names and the date do not agree with the Chinese text. 
This will appear evident from the comparison with the essential 
points of the passage in question as it appears in its Tibetan 
Tendering. 

(foi. 287,6) 

1 Taisho Edit., Vol. XII, p. 1013. 

2 The passage is quoted also by Ki-tsang in his commentary upon 
the SStadSstra, Vol. XLII, p. 233. 

3 Taishd ed., Vol, L, p. 316 ff. 
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spr^gc-q^-c^^j ^qe\'a^npa§^q^*B^ | £sr 

^•a^^afre^q^a^ I 

•q^-a^'^T | . 

si^Q* ^ spp; q*5' yfrs^’ 

5 ’ r7 ^' 3 ’ 

1 fc-^^qq^- 

^•^•^•g-q^^’leipr^gsi-y flygc-q** flaps' 
X | ^•|^^^^T^ , q^ c T|'q’^g’^f( ? )^*^ , 9'q^' 

1 ^'^l'^-^'q^'^^q-q^’ 

^■^Ti . 

First of all instead of one thousand and two hundred years 
after the nirvana of Buddha, the text followed by the Tibetan 
translators makes him live “many hundred years after the 
nirvana , 99 without further specification. As to the name of the 
king under whom this bhiksu was to be born our Tibetan text 

gives the form; brgyud pa gso ba , viz., vamha (or tantra) 

-h pusti or: pusia-vamAa. We have here a form which we 
cannot at any rate consider as being equivalent to Satava- 
hana for which we have: dge byed or bde spyod . Nor is there 
any agreement as regards the country where this bhiksu is 
supposed to be born; while the Chinese reads Surastra, in 
Tibetan we have the name: drahsrohbyibo. Here the first 
element of the compound corresponds to “rsi”. As regards 
byibo this word is unknown to Chandra Das, but Desgodins Dic¬ 
tionary registers byibo as = by is pa. = boy up to 16 years, 
bala 9 ki4-ora which would give a form like : fsibala. 

The name of the village sounds also completely different in 
Tibetan: byemac*enpo corresponds to mahasikata, mahavdlnka. 
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Only the name of the river seems to agree in both redactions, 
mdses qbyor corresponds to suprayoga: and this also can be the 

original of the Chinese # 7? IS because n a 

is not only — upaya , but also (and chiefly in logical treatises) 
t{ prayoga". 

So we have no grounds for affirming that the Mahamegha- 
sutra, in the redaction known to the Tibetan translators, con¬ 
tains a prophecy of Nagarjuna, the madhyamika teacher; and 
this quite agrees with the fact that Sum pa mk’an po quotes 
only two vyakaranas concerning the great acarya, as contained 
in the sutra-literature. I mean the Lahkavatara and the 
Aryamanjusrlmulakalpa. The prophecy of the Lahkavatara, 
as shown by Prof. Walleser, is to be found in the Sagdthaka- 
chapter, which cannot be considered as belonging to the older 
redaction of the text, since it does not appear in the translation 
by Gunabhadra (A.D. 443) but only in those of Bodhiruci (A.D. 
513,) and Siksananda (A.D. 700-704). No definite conclusion 
can therefore be drawn even from this passage, not only on 
account of its later date, but also because we do not find there 
the name Nagarjuna but the form Nagahvaya. Though this 
name is translated into Chinese as Lung-shu, used generally 
to render Scr. Nagarjuna 1 , we cannot at all state that the 
compiler of this portion meant the same doctor whom we usually 
know as Nagarjuna; not only the Tibetan tradition, as we 
saw, distinguishes Nagahvaya from Nagarjuna, but the Sanscrit 
text itself considers Nagahvaya as a proper name, not as a 
designation, ndgahvayah sa namna. 

To sum up, the biography published here does not throw 
al ^y light upon the life of Nagarjuna: it is not even concerned 
with him, but chiefly with Advayavajra supposed to be one of 
his manifestations. But it shows at the same time how confused 
is the tradition concerning the great dmrya y and how dangerous 
itiwould bo to infer from the mere homonymie the identity of the 
very many personages called Nagarjuna or having some similar 
name. The facts here collected and the remarks made above 
are at any rate sufficient to prove that we must distinguish the 
philosopher Nagarjuna from the tantric; and this does not 
preclude the fact that between them a third doctor Nagahvaya or 
Nagabodhi or Nagabuddhi existed, about whom we cannot say 
anything precise, because he was identified by later traditions 
either with his predecessor or with his successor. 

This distinction is so much more necessary when we 
remember that the date of Nagarjuna has been taken as a 


1 So also in the quotation of the passage in the commentary of Ki- 
teang on pp g|| Chung Lun, Taisho ed., Vol. XLII, p. 1. 
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point of repair for fixing the date of other works or other 
writers . 1 2 

(I) 

n 

N» 

«nV} —— V 

u \ it 

cT^T^ ^TR^ ! I 

vjuasii *r u ^ t 

eTeT^fTW TTfr^5®r JTcT^T ^f^narT?^ I 

f*urfa *nn^r *r*T*rfawr n 8 n 

*riw ^rSrtw Ttfsrcmni «fi^r i 

ifT^T^ORfl^ II ^ II 

VI 

*ITJTa^ falTW Weft Jng^f^JcTT: I 

g jpsf^C [^*T]®SnW*era s i II 

fhPTi fgfcffPT^ ^^qTfa: glTW I 

sftwrc^ *Rf*rcs®^raT n « 11 

—— — .... '* — .. n 11, 


1 So, for instance, when Pallana (Sudruta, ed. by Jivananda, p. 2) 
tells us that Nagarjuna revised Su^ruta we cannot jump to the conclusion 
that here the Nagarjuna contemporary of Kaniska is alluded to. Against 
this view, accepted by Jolly, we must oppose that the Tibetan and even the 
Indian tradition seem to connect the medicine-treatises and the reform 
perhaps of Indian medicine to the Siddha Nagarjuna. I cannot have here 
in India access to the sources speaking of the “Nagarjuna Bodhisattva’s 
prescriptions’* alluded to by Watters, op. cit., II, p. 200; it would be 
interesting to see if this work has any connection with the NSgarjunlya- 
Kaksaputa or Siddha-Nagarjuna Kaksaputa of which I know only a very 
bad edition in Bengali characters edited in the monthly Magazine Aru- 
t^ndaya This work, as edited, has no relation with the Tibetan translation 
of a Kaksaputa equally asoribed to NagSrjuna. 

2 MSS. kaipari. 

8 MSS. gra(?)tadaman5mna. 
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foreKore mT n <= it 

gforngre gtret 2 *ngWT i 

«Rfwhs erailNt w mfa?nf^fra n «. n 
*r*Tui *rragftr%»T straa: ^ 1 ^ 55 * 11 1 
wT^rTJTTMsr sfa vif^ft n \« n 

TP133HT%snfa 'tmTISRSPr&ra I 

wf ^revre^ 8 « \\ n 

SfT^TW^l f % fimi f^fa^W i 

HTcfT ^TTf?^t 4 iTmng 5arTR?TT^tre *rem n || 

fw^ind f«ww ^T^rffT^^JT i 

_____ si . N 

*IWT«TC WTf^ gtrefa^ fejfT: II II 
«TTVT I 

vr%gr n \a n 

*r^i ^igsmcqsr %*r Rift =*r *rw c?ct i 

©s S 

cfefi ^ei q^l[«Urw] B ^^JT n ^ II 

4!i5*rf<HT *tT *WT 3^! Uf^lcTS W 1 

%J3f^WT tlfa^ ^tfsHHSRI 6 ^JTti: || || 

TJ3[f Ufeff^ii c?*?J Rt*TT aiTJn^ 7 ^^ I 

HT% 3 ^RTSff: 3«infali II II 

1 Sic. MSS. But verse defective. 2 Sic, 

8 See note 4, page 144. 

* Ex. of. MSS. Savitta; cfr. page 28. 5 Suppl. ex. cf. 

a Perhaps NSgarjuna is meant here; but according to the gloss 
Advayavajra is the man who designs the image ( praticchanda) of him, for 
his daily puju . This seems impossible inasmuch as the nalaputra is to 
become Sahara the guru of Advayavajra, as shown in VI. It is also con¬ 
tradicted by the Tibetan authority referred to in note 1, p. 150. 

1 iHfWff marginal gloss. 

8 The reading of the MSS. seems sure; but I am unable to locate 
this place in Varendra. 
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sfart srvnTfrroV i 

^W- n i 

’Br cfJTT'? 8 *r wfa i 

, 5JT«T^W»f[fol. Va.]^^ ; * Wfa ^fTOT^f II \«E- II 

«rajSTTtf *%$gtrV f * I 

*rqrT tugftr h jit^' n II 

g 

sms ten^rw^cT 1 

W>fsr«^si 5 *9 cTcft SgtT^faT ii II 

JTiTfo^f^TfffgTTo V ^^TSlTsf I 

<*n@fer ^-yfriwflffT m II ^ II 

Tfa 9*TOP I 7 

(II) 

i gftfjjjy i gwftfirjt i femt^T i ^rehn i 
i -sETT^m i trgTgfaga mt^^t i ^prenra i 

I I W?Tfor3R j uf?Hcft5WT5RT£R I S*H> 

II 


1 In this account Trisdrana who is to become Sahara, and Sabared- 
vara—is said to be a son of a Na(a called Loka and his wife Qauri. But 
in the account of Sumpa mk’an po CXXXI,—who equally makes him a 
disciple of Nagarjuna during the latter’s residence in Bengal.—Loki and 
GunI are said to be his wives. 

2 •rrJITS&rHJ marginal gloss. 

3 wey^n. 

4 ** is srrirra§*r according to the marginal gloss. 

6 •TTJTTs5«rf marginal gloss. 

® On these two mountains see p. 153. For this story cfr. also bKa, 
bab bdun ldan, p. 23-24. The verse here also is defective. 

7 Here ends the first amnaya. The guruparampara which follows 
must belong to it, if we are to judge from next Chapter’s List. 

8 Probably LaksmTkard. 
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(III) 

I *e> 3g^<u i ^tjs i 

“ ^TH^fatelWT5RT^ TT^RT^T^f^rT: ” | 

^TTTTft gwjfw%far incTTTafagfg: II 

g^l<U H [v<] 

(IV) 

*W II 

^TUcrsrr ftr^ro i *m?w% ?r^irr I nvm- 

ihinxftjTfircTsrej sr%s?j er^sfjx: wjr^sqtn^r i 

Tg*gcrr5f5rnc mfefa i anwx*i wf'ff 1 2 * 4 5 * *reci 8 f?x*faft: 

nX*TX^sqYfclT*T I ^X^I^X^ftlT 5fT^>m ’SfT^r^Tcft ^T^- 

^^rtn: (?) | sreciT^IK*! H<|sxf^T HR*M 

WTfKTtrTH^ f«X%cT 1 f^E^T^r *xfsWXW*rX *XkX 3JT 1 ^XXfcaft 
*xsra?rojxsm^r ^rf%*:in: tr^cmT^wfcr, erex *rjr<x<?ttx?rcjx«fix*fi 
6 hr%<t i <*ra<x*xx*ix^ci i fansngsxt fwvi^rx TT^rwfwfw, 
5W sxx%*x%c]; i 

(V) 

g^ftfrsft^ipxTTO n i qnre^ i fgr^mffr i 

i f%*rt i gamnfcf^ i qfigcrfcn^ffH i *nrnx %cx- 

ttjtWc i wrxncnjvn’sft« i ^tfacx^ i «rffNrc- 

— — i _ C\ —.. ——— ■■■■ — ■■■■ — 

tTfigam^T! n «xw: *n?’siT*r n 


1 Here the mystical meaning of the word Vajravar5hl is given; but 
the amnaya which follows is in fact connected with VajrayoginT. 

2 Viz., Vajrayogim; identity of sadhaka and sddhya is essential in 
Tantric Buddhism and it is based upon the theory of sarvasattasamata 
fully developed by the MahSyana dogmatics and chiefly by the Bud- 
dh ago tra * School. 

8 Meru : is =zmerudanda, surya—pitigald soma—Ida; in this passage 
the antaryaga , adhyatmikapuja is described. 

4 ex. cf. MSS. TT<^. 

5 It is necessary to understand : atmanam or to correct: thp parvata• 

krantarp. 
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(VI) 

quxtq- wegrexift *rw qfwxsfqx i afar siwir»rTf?T^f^rf 
»xm JTT^pft ^ qxxfgtft 1 *rm ufkqwfq w i ?xqT it vwntro 
qxxftqxlt *rm 2 qapii q»jg i * qqrxqgrqq^qftqs f*TR! xxxmq- 
qqqft jfirrfqsqro *xxxbxxqq?t$»se[ i q<x: 

qxafaq** mfnrf*r9TT^Jif gx?qx *xxxqqqq^*x wqgjjiixfxfqTxxg 
fqqtfqqqqqqi *rn^qT^n?t^ WTgffTTV?fTRrqT^f*TcTT »r^Tf?^n^ 
’siem i qqg ffqqqqgixwirq qnxqqrar *XTisqft?iq : q^- 
gqqqqxfl; i q^Twvurftf^^T^anf^^iTfT^qT^T^t qx 4 qf 
fsrxiqincqrq^lf ?WT qq%qi qTq?f I q’gxfqqwqft'jf JX?qX 5FTTT- 

si v .—.— 

qtxsa^fTq^tfirwqT^Tqf qT^f gxsrqrc®’ 8 ^ qqqq qiq<x qcft 

——— ■■ — i M S 

fqgpff^ x: xxm ffJTfftg fqqiTt ^fiqp xqiTi 6 fw'enKq i ^afn- 
Tmfqqqqf qqqg«q qTqfq^Rw^iTO^T^q nqgqxq swt 
qfTfs%qi ’qggqx^^frqq »xf x^qro* xxfq<m i “ jx^ w gq- 
qqpR” i 8 qq fq^ni qfc?qqq 9 qqjri ixwx qq%«R qxqfjpftqfq i 


1 Bat cfr. before, p. 149 n. 4. 2 Uir. supra. 149. 

3 So tho MSS. but the reading seems corrupt: is it to read: likati- 
Satantra , viz., the system of lika^Ua, etc., considering Vika^Ua, as a corrupt 
form for lagudUa , JakulUa , nalculUa ? It can be also the name of his 
guru : in this case we need : parSve or such like form. 

4 For all these particulars cfr. the biographical account in bKa* bab 
bdun ldan, p. 23 ff. There also it is stated that before he was a tirthika • 
pandita, (cfr. ekadando *bhut of our text and preceding note) and mention 
of Ratnakara4anti, Naro, etc., is made. 

6 This prakarana is perhaps that alluded to by Taranatha, Qeschichte 
p. 241, viz., the “ Vajrayanakotidvayapoha” Cordier, III, p. 82, 

3 Therefore the identity of Damodara, Maitrlgupta and Advayavajra 
is fully stated and it is supported by Tibetan tradition. Even in the 
bsTan sgyur he is said to have been the pupil of S&bara. Cordier Cat., 
II, p. 45, n. 35, and he is indifferently called Advayavajra, Avudhutipada, 
Maitri. 

7 By the Siddha NagSrjuna; it has been edited, as known, by L. De 
La Vall6e Poussin. Louvain. 1896. 

8 Khasarpana is the residence of Avalokide4vara, cfr. TaranXtha* 
Oe8chichte , p. 144. 

9 It must be ^ • 
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nfea “ jt? w fwsn fftgumTD - wqfoyfvflfSremgV 
ifi ?r f cT^Tgtnf5irt Hffsmtfir i ere 
■* *mf srmxnTOi f»rf»sT«Eif% 1 2 3 1 *r f *;re%^ Tfwrey3WTfa 
’ffrsf jt^ ” i ^t^;% srfa ^ngr^air fafaer: i ^f fo prewr *r»iV 
^ »r i irm ftre^i faq«: i 

H^JT?5fT^ ^Tfwr ^^Rt ^I'Srf^gfrT^fTST I 

^ft «^CT “ JT?5 si jfiSTS’f fffot x?fcft feWrft 8 I 

tntg[^-^]% ” i HfTfirerreT 4 * fm*r f resit fffi 
*rni JT^fa srrftnre«?i ^rein%*ifaR^ i “ x^fesi 6 «®w$fn^- 
snf^-% sri?t i <re g%5f frwre ” i ufa ’srex 

v VJ 

xxf%?reTft i «nrc;ff*i itthxt i ?re wh ft *t ft % sw 

^rst fljgsnf*r iRffif i fi^q^rqiWT^T?: iRfi ft*rearexiM 
ftT5JT«T% Xff3T*TTW ^^flXrff W '3'iTf'Rf ^gwai* I *fW% ftf $ 
^rcr^i*i prefer i f\n% ftfit iftart i^frreaf: i a^mragT^T- 
^w*i wrfa f ftiftr i i xpggiiji ^34*>Tfc- 

sm?[T*i ift ^rfvtffaq^*r!»T i ■nwxztiftift xj^ftif wcT, w- 
Wf^TW ftxnt fifsrft ii <re i ^tareqj’t i 

«rntf “ gTJnTfaxnaiffJTiat *?fre &jt ” i enre w‘ gun? 
^naaiT ^afa 7 1 gftfafT^at^: i wraftransv ^TlV^l^renr 

*\ c\ 

1 Manobhahga is referred to also in Taranatha. Gesch ., p. 148* 
But in bKa* bab bdun ldan the residence of Sahara is said have been 
Srlparvata. Anyhow all these places were near S'ridhanyakataka the 
great importance of which is attested by literary documents (Yuen 
Chwang in Watters, Travels , II, 214 ff. Mailjusrimtdakalpa p. 88., etc.) 
and archaeological and epigraphic documents (cfr. Annual Report of 
South India Epigraphy 1924, 1926, 1927, Nalinaksha Dutt in 1HQ., V, 
p. 794). The dual which we find in our text may quite well refer to the 
two mountains Purvaiaila and Apara4aila which are there p. 24. 

2 MSS. TBlftf. Same story in bKa‘ bab bdun ldan, p. 24. 

3 Sio. MSS. 4 Tara. 5 MSS. Paramadimamana. 

6 On seka, see HARAPRASADA SASTRI, Advayavajrasahgraha . 

Introd. 

7 MSS. varsayate. 
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fwftnprctffi* i «rnr i “ i vfigar 

«ttt i “ <rfv fa Tpflr ’sjmv’f xtt^t: ” ii itwf^xn 1 *rc* i 
“?t%t fafj^ffai ^isnsTW- fg” ii wit i 

“grefatsr ^ ” i «rtt i “xr w 

^frfo -^gforKqifcgiftr i ^fa«a<ftfa ” i Trfa%*t- 
fjTTBSIT vr?R*qrftS*rraf*ft S^rf II 
5r 4 ^igq =q Jjirt' q 

^r^an^gr^ia ^ i 

fnJTtrofnfffcTa-mf'd^^^j 

fJTftcT% igTTfi rc;w* II 

^T^fel^W: ^TiTTK! II 


(VII) 

W*rfaq<T^ II a *r^ 

smift3r?nraq?sr. qragTOngfarorT wnwnB'ft grrcfw 
mu^TftaTirejsr^sf ^qnnfa aeT: u%s?t q't*?tfa«fa«; 4 ®ii 

^ qm ?rafc ^jTqg^mijg 

qwsTsgfNorwfa^ m%r “ g% gT ira ” 5 1 cm 
■qqfftrfa fafassi Rfamtpsqaraq «?r*i ^rso^t wt *nrra 

^Tzbw^g^rrsrg xri xxtm i ufs crgj uwmfcfrftnigv- 
9TF5r% aggr qf«r.i s hwRj*rT i <mg ^gn^ar *r^T*i ^pnnc- 
TOf^' qm^fafa II 

^nmrnrfafas ii 


1 Mss.imrfoq. 

2 Metu: Vasantatilaka. 

3 Here we have the description of the dlhm . 

4 MSS. 5 Mukhe Mukham dehi, me •. • 

6 Sic. 
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ijciqfwqiTq ^qqqqmmiq^qrqTqqiqirrefRfq i 1 q<qi*n 
■*. apfsTcf^T ^^cqTqqiqf I ftr«l , SlT*niif«3CfH^V% i ft 
qfq q fa’tqfa qqT JTOT?rJTt qqj q**THl<^Jji| Sift*?! 
^TOI*r *fq q?H?T I xfa 

qTq IT cl! I* qq fqq’qg^q qT^cl f«cft T^qiff cl’Tt’Pl- 

mqW qftqi^: qqt ^ciajTvq qq*rfq qrgqT ql?i qqiT^qi- 
*iqn$ I fJ]0hrTq! ^clfa i S SfaqTF’Sl^ftqrtfq^qTqi|! WlTfoqi - 
f^^qjgqTfciqiT! n 

(IX) 

q*r: n 

inm qqiq*»iq \q>qq\*;qi fqfq i «i£i qfsr ^rra qi^r Jngqi'q 
q^qtgq^^H i qq? : i qfwarqit: 1 Tqfijm^q 

qreiq^q f«r^Tq q^ fqqftq qncqfNq^ i q<q^ ji^tt fqviq 
*rq^<iTq ijqiqqjT sft^%cr || wr?qtq<jrin^ fqqrfanqn^qr «w q i 
^qt qqif^fqanfqqf^qft^qi^frT^qif^^qsiT i «wt% i^it- 
fqfHqfsnjqi i qqnqr*: fqfqgf^JT^tq i qnmTq ^hngqi- 
fqfqq-[%cr aqfefa qif«fU!f% wqqV *nq%q u 
gqiqqqtqM qnqq: l qqq*tTFnd fq^iq tj^t ^fq^qi^nq- 
q* i ^4^fqq»fqqiqT%«p ^qi*?ci^q{ Hirqeft *rTTqsiTwiq ; ii 

VII 

The Lamakrama and the influence of Tibetan- 

SPEAKING RACKS ON THE TANTRAS 

In many Tibetan translations of Buddhist Tantras one 
comes across the expression: lhamoi rim fa. 

In such cases, one feels attempted to translate expressions 
of this kind by : dzvlkrama. It is, in fact, known that lhamo is 
equivalent to devi. But if we have recourse to the Sanskrit 
original of the tantric texts connected with the cult of the 
Dakinls and Yoginls we shall realize that such a re-translation 
of the Tibetan term would not be exact. 


1 corr. arthina ? 


2 Subject ? 
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In the Dakarnavatantra there is mention of the lamdcakra 1 . 
In the Abhisamayamanjarl by Santiraksita 2 we read mantras 
as the following; om dale ini ye hum hum phat om lame hum phat 
Idmdyd . 

Then, in a commentary upon the Laksabhidhanatantra, the 
colophon of which runs thus: Laksabhidhandd uddhrtalaghvabhi- 
dhcine pinddrthavivaranandmaprathamaiikdpariccheda , when the 
various pithas , localised in the body, are described, we read 
(f 7, b): atmapithe vajraddkini daksinadale kanihapadme para - 
pithe Idmd pa&cimadale ndbhipadme mantrapithe khandarohd. 

The same name is to be found among the varieties of the 
sthalacaraddkinis: Avdni, lama, a&vi, khandarohd, hastini, rupini , 
pracandd. gauh , mesi, canddksi , etc., (all are manifestations of 
Vajravarahl) and in the section dedicated to the khecaraparivar- 
iinyah; vajraddkini, cdtaki, Idmd, Auki , khandaroka , sdrikd , 
rupini , kokild , pracandd , Idvi , canddksi , pdravati (8,a). Mention 
of this is made in very many other places, of the same 
commentary. 

In Cakrasamvarapanjika by Jayabhadra (p. 26. a) we 
have kakdsyddyd Idmdnlditi (nta doubtful), Idmdjdiiydh 
(i e.. yoginyah). 

So that there is no doubt as regards the original form : lama 
common to many Buddhist Tantras connected with the cult of 
theDakinls and Yoginls. It is quite easy to trace out the orig¬ 
in of this word ; it is nothing else than the Tibetan Lhamo, 
she-devil. The Tibetan mythology is full, as it is known, of 
these female goddesses haunting mountains, passes, rivers, etc., 
and to be always propitiated. They existed before Buddhism, 
and, then, were introduced into it. 3 But the mention in these 
Tantras of the Lama worship deserves our special notice, be¬ 
cause it shows another channel of influence of foreign culture 
upon that complex and manifold literature which is repre¬ 
sented by the Tantras. The northern borderland with its 
Tibetan-speaking races has evidently exercised some influence 
upon the development of these currents of thought and mystic¬ 
al practices, which are chiefly of popular origin though 
elaborated later on by the pandits and teachers of the various 
sects and freely accepted by the Buddhist or Hindu society. 
This mention of the Idmdcdra supports, therefore, the state¬ 
ments of the Buddhist as well as brahminical traditions, when 


1 H&bafra3ada. £ \stbI, Oatal. of Sanskrit Manuscripts of Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. I (Buddhist manuscripts) p. 94. 1. 20. 

2 Some few leaves only of this work are preserved in the collection 
of His Honour the General Kesar Sham Sher Jung Bahadur Rana. The 
reference is very important because it gives a terminus a quo the exist¬ 
ence of the LamS-worship was known in India. 

3 This belief in witches is also to be found all over the borderland of 
Tibet. For Dardistan cfr. Leitner, Dardistan. London, 1893, p. 23. 
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they speak of Mahaclna 1 as the country of origin of some 
tan trie worships. It was there that the Siddha Nagarjuna 
went and was initiated into the cult of Ekajata. 2 * It was also 
there that Vasistha went in order to get siddhi from Tara. 
This statement finds full support in the Dakarnavatantra 
where in the fourth Patala dedicated to Lama we find the 
north designated as the place of the lamds : Ldmoitarakulot- 
pattiyogini yuthandyikd. VVe cannot, however, better specify 
the character of these Lamas ; besides being goddesses they must 
have been witches, like the ddkinis and the yogiriis with 
whom they are connected. In fact, in the commentary upon 
the Laksabhidhanatantra, already referred to, they are in¬ 
cluded among the dakinls who are always considered as flying 
goddesses and whose name is, in the Tantras, related to the 
root: dai to fly, just as very often their special abode is said 
to be Uddiyana, a name connected in the Tantras with the 
same root: ddkinyas .. ..: dkdsacardh ; dai vaihayasd gamana - 
iti dhalupnthdt . 8 It it is not impossible, a priori , that 
flying witches were called after a root denoting their pecu¬ 
liar quality, it is also legitimate to suppose that we have, 
in this case one learned etymology of some foreign or at least 
vernacular 4 name. There can hardly be any doubt that 
these dakinls, yoginls, lamas, etc., were originally nothing 
else than local female godlings or goblins such as almost each 
village or town possessed and who were, later on, considered 
as manifestations or particular aspects of the most prominent 
female deities of India, viz., Durga, Kali, etc. 5 6 * In the com¬ 
mentary upon the Laksabhidhanatantra (fol. 4, a) they are 
said to be : sarvasattvdpakarinyo gramadaivatyah pithopapithd6ri- 
tdh. In fact, in the list of these dakinls, as they are given in 
our texts, we recognize quite well, from their own names, the 
popular and primitive character of many of them. They are 
in the form of animals, birds, or monsters with the body of 


1 The existence of such tradition is clearly indicated by some 
Tantras which in their title itself show a connection with the Mahaclna - 
sampraddya. I quote for instance the : Mahacinakrama. 

On Mah&clna cfr. S Levi— Befeo. 1905. 

2 One Sadhana edited by Doctor Benoytosh Bhattacarya and 
referred to in his learned introduction to the edition of SSdhanainala 
has the following colophon : Gryanagarjunapadair bho^esiiddhrtdm Vol. 
I, p. 267. For the legend connected with Vasistha cf. Rudrayamala 
p. 149.. 

8 Laksabhidhanatantra\ika fol. IV, 1 cfr. also Cakrasamvaia. fol. 2, b. 
ddkinya akdsagaminyah.. Vaihayasyam galau diyanta ityartha. The Tibet¬ 
ans follow this etymology in so far as, beside the form Pakint, pakima, 
they use for this term the translation mk’a^gro ma, akada gamin-i. 

4 But cfr. Bengali: daka, to call. In Bengal, the pskinis are still 

surviving in popular beliefs. 

6 This has been shown in detail by me in my forthcoming volume 

on the DurgSpujS. 
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women and the head of some animal, and in general, their 
terrific aspect is predominant; they are, as we saw, sarvasat - 
tvdpakdrinyah . They can stay on earth, in the sky, in water. 
But at the same time their acceptance into the Tantras sheds 
a lot of light upon the various elements of which these texts 
were the outcome and their interpretation also by the Tantric 
teachers becomes extremely interesting, when we want to estab¬ 
lish how these popular and somewhat primitive and crude beliefs 
were modified in a literature which represents the most powerful 
attempt at synchretism that we know. Taken from the 
low classes or from the borderland of India, from the villages 
and the peasants, and perhaps, from settlements of foreigners, 
they were adapted with their original names to the ritualism 
and to the mysticism even of the new schools. 80 the 
Tantras could claim to be strictly connected with popular be¬ 
liefs and at the same time rise to a higher and more spiritual 
refinement. Tn the lower strata, these dakinis, lamas, yoginls 
continued to receive their worship; in the debased Tantras 
concerned chiefly with the 6 karmas, meant to bestow worldly 
profit upon the sadhaka, these remained with their name, but 
designated the letters of the alphabet, hija , in the design of 
magic circle, mandala or cakra\ in a higher piano, that is 
in the adhydlmapuja, they correspond to the arteries and 
veins, nddi , circulating in the body and the control of which 
is necessary during the pranayama according to the Hathayoga 
system considered as a most important element during the 
process of meditation. 

At an even higher stage of symbolism, they represent, 
in the esoteric language of the yogin , the constituents of 
illumination, bodhipaksas. In order to combine these con¬ 
tradictory elements the Buddhist tantric teachers were obliged 
to have recourse once more to the theory of the double truth, 
the relative and the absolute, neydrtha and nitdrtha which plays 
such a great part in Alahayana : lokasamvrtyd ddkimeakrasamvaro 
laukikasiddhisddhandya iti. Nitdrthena ddkinisamvara iti. 
ddkinya iti saptatrimSad bodhipaksikadharmas; tesdm cakram 
samuho dharmakdyalaksanah hung aide, lasya svabhdvi- 
kakdyena nirdlambakaruridtmakena saha samvaram ekatvam. 
atra ca karund candro bodhicittam pancavimSatiMipadalaksa- 
nam mahasukham nirdvaranam ; suryo dvddamSunyatdtmaka iti . 
tena saha samvaro dakinxeakrasamvaras ; tarn vaksye aham .... 



APPENDIX 


List of the dakinis according to the LaksabhidhanatantbatIkI 1 ’ 


sthalacarajalacaramnacararupaparivartinyah ddkinyah 


cakiadakinT 

4vanl 

lama 

&Svi 

khandaroha 

hastinT 

riipinT 

gau 

pracanda 

mesT 

candaksi 

prabhavatt 

harin? 

inahanasa 

khan 

vlramatl 

sukatf 

kharvaii 

vidali 

cakravega 

kumbhinl 

khandaroha 

kapardika 

HHundini 

karkatT 

cakravarmini 

matsi 

suvlra 

makari 

mahabala 

dardurl 

cakravarfcinl 

yamamathini 

krtalasi 


darnstri 

lahkeiSvaii 

aranya4vani 

drumachaya 

aranyasitphinl 

airavati 

gandi 

bhairavi 

vyaghri 

vayuvega 

rksi 

surabhakal 

nakull 

syama dev! 

camarl 

subhadra 

jambukt 

hayakarna 

khaganana 

kurml 

mahavirya 

Sankhinl 

kakasya 

uluknsya 

godhT 

musaki 

Svanasya 

dalijatakT 

8ukarasya 

vanari 

yamadadi 

gavali 

yamadutl 

sallakt 

yamadamstrini 


khecara rupaparivartinyah [dakinyafr] 


lama 

4uki 

khandarohk 

sarika 

rupim 

kokila 

pracanda 

lav! 

candSksi 


paravati 

prabhavatl 

baki 

inahanasa 
oatakl 
vtramati 
cakravakl 
kharvari 
hamsi 


iTo many of them special chapters are dedicated in the Ddkftrnava- 
tantra. 
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lankegvarl 

yftficl 

drumacohaya 

vfksSrim 

kokil&ksT 

£aundinl 

rajaki 

cakravarninl 

bhagavatt 

suvlra 

tittirl 

mahabalS 

saras! 

oakravartinl 

jalakak! 

mahavirya 

balakS. 

kakasya 

nilaksi 

airavat! 

kaki 

bhairavl 

grdhr! 

vayuvega 

ghuki 

surabhaks! 


i mrgarini 
4yama-dev! 
gikhmT 
subhadra 
kukkufc! 
hayakarna 
bhedin! 
khaganana 
cakravega 
kruficl 
khandaroha 
ulukasya 
cakori 
svanasya 
anila 

sukarasya 

v&gdhulikB 

yamadadi 

bukki 

yamadut! 

tittibhi 

yamadamstrim 

bherundi 

yaraamathani 

ambaraki 



Article No. 3. 


Development of the Rtusamhara Theme in the 
Ramayana. 

By C. W. Gurner. 

It is the object of the following notes to call attention 
to two passages in theKiskindhakanda of the Ramayana which 
are of importance both as early examples of Kavya Avriting, 
and in their bearing on the conventional literature of the 
Seasons in Sanskrit. These are the set pieces on “ The Rains” 
in the twenty-eighth Sarga, and on <k Autumn” in the thirtieth 
Sarga. There is nothing else quite like them, as a sustained 
piece of Kavya writing, in the Ramayana; and I will lay down 
three postulates about them, the last of which alone seems 
open to any kind of question. These passages are an insertion 
representing a later stratum of literature than the original epic, 
they are the work of the same hand, or at least of the same 
school, and finally they have their place in the development of 
Kavya between the Ramayana as an Adikavya and the classi¬ 
cal Sanskrit period of Kalidasa. 

Without attempting the rather sterile task of picking out 
the exact junctures of supposed insertions in the Ramayana 
let me resume briefly the context in which these two Rituvar- 
nanas are found. The twenty-sixth Sarga describes the 
coronation of Sugriva after the defeat of Bali. In the twenty- 
seventh Rama retires to Mt. Prasravana, and the opportunity 
is taken for a descriptive passage on mountain scenery ending 
with the despair of Rama and his encouragement by Laks- 
mana. The Sarga ends with a few lines by Rama, of impor¬ 
tance for our purposes, beginning. 

snarer fsratsfsT woft i 

R, IV, XXVII, 44. 

Sarga twenty-eight then eads loff with the line. 

*nf<sr*r Tm ^ i 

«r- n 

R, IV, XXVIII, 1. 

Perhaps most readers will feel something a little unex- 
pected about it, a certain insouciance as to the scene imme- 
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diately preceding. This is followed immediately by the 
description in Rama’s mouth of the Rains, the first of my two 
set pieces. Lines 2 to 14 are in &loka. Then comes a long 
homogeneous passage in Upajati metre (l. 15 to 50). There 
follow three more descriptive lines in &loka, and with the 
neatest possible transition we are back to Rama’s despair in 
waiting. And not only are we back to the same theme, but 
in the same words 

mfterr?i *rfteri » 

R, IV, XXVIII, 63, 

the three concluding lines of the Sarga being a word for word 
repetition of the three lines following the same phrase in Sarga 
twenty-seven. 

At the opening of Sarga twenty-nine the scene is shifted 
to Kiskindha, where we see Sugrlva as the picture of a dissolute 
monarch on whom Hanuman urges sound advice about duties 
to a superior ally with pre-existing obligations. In matter and 
language the whole passage is thoroughly characteristic of the 
genuine Ra may ana epic. 

In the thirtieth Sarga we return again to Rama; and its 
opening describes in the simplest language his distress at the 
sight of autumn in the absence of Slta, while Sugrlva delays 

=* Sifter *r«t i 

f?T =9 gift’9 qTJiup;: || 

R, IV, XXX, 3. 

His thoughts shift to the distress which autumn will pro¬ 
voke in Slta in her hour of separation. 

R, IV, XXX, 8. 

ffr terirsrpr i 

^•s} *3FT% *T*TT TUSnft JTWiTSGItft D 

R, IV, XXX, 8. 

This phase ends in line 12, immediately after which Laks- 
mana, meeting Rama, offers further encouragement, this time 
in Upajati metre. On this follows in Rama’s mouth the second 
set-piece, that on Autumn, still taking off from thoughts of 
Slta. 

■snrr* stqpn n 


R, IV, XXX, 21. 
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Up to line 27 this Rituvarnana proceeds in &loka, describ¬ 
ing in fact not the now season but the cessation of the rains. 
With the following line there begins a long passage in Upajfiti 
motre on autumn (11. 23-57), which is in every way parallel to 
that on the rains except for the insertion of one remarkable 
Sloka. After this passage there follow six slokas, still descrip¬ 
tive of autumn but of a much simpler character, then a couple 
of lines recalling the motif of separation from Slta, and with 
the same facility of transition we are back to a characteristic 
epic strain on the ingratitude of Sugrlva followed by threats. 
It is particularly significant that the unusually detailed sum¬ 
mary of this passage in the index in R, I. Ill, which is linked 
up with it in fact by the peculiar word (cp. IV, xxx, l.) 

gives no hint of the existence of these two Rituvarnanas. 

aifN n 

R, [, HI, 24 

Quite apart from style aud diction the peculiar tangle of 
motifs in the passage summarised indicates a later insertion. 
Primd facie one would be disposed to regard the inserted 
Rituvarnana as coinciding with the two passages in Upajati 
metre. Notice particularly how the six slokas following the 
Upajati passage in the thirtieth Sarga are of a cruder and 
simpler style than those preceding them. Such a line as 

R. IV, XXX. 62. 

abandons all the beauty of the long descriptive passage for 
what may be called the “ catalogue method ” of nature paint¬ 
ing, the enumeration of bare lists of trees or flowers, which is 
so characteristic of the archaic epic and appears for instance in 
the description of Mt. Prasravatia (e.g. XXVII, 17). But I do 
not feel sure that the whole of the Sloka passages in the 
twenty-eighth and thirtieth Sargas lie outside the later material. 
I shall probably carry most readers with me if I maintain that 
Sarga 28 as a whole between the lines repeated verbatim, and 
Sarga 30 as a whole between the first and the second passage 
on Slta in separation mark the outer limits of the later Kavya 
element. That this later Kavya element does exist in these 
two Rituvarnanas I must now establish. 

Let us turn at this point to an earlier Rituvarnana in the 
Ramayana, which, if any such passages do, must belong to the 
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original epic stratum. This is the description of the Hemanta 
season in the sixteenth Sarga of the Aranyakanda. 

R, III, XVI, 1-26. 

And in passing one may note the implications of the bare 
half line. A writer archaic enough to drop the augment is 
already thinking of the six seasons in their conventional ordered 
succession ; for is not the word he would have used of the 
cold weather were there not farfijK** to follow. And how does 
he treat the description ? In a series of short simple sentences, 
pleasant to the ear, but devoid of any complicated euphony, 
he picks out the leading natural features of the season, mild¬ 
ness of the sun and fogginess of the nights, the activities of 
priest, monarch, and peasant, rice-fields at the point of ripeness, 
elephants shrinking from the cold water, rivers half hidden in 
the mist, and withered lotus beds. There are a few very 
simple similes, and an occasional neat little effort in the mani¬ 
pulation of words. 

f^WT: 

Ibid., 10. 


The rhythm is that of polished sloka verse, but in rather 
an elementary stage. 

If one reads the two later Rituvarnonas in comparison 
with this passage one is conscious at once of being in a different 
world of poetry, albeit evolved from the same elements. The 
steady run of short simple sentences has disappeared. Here is a 
writer who rounds off each natural feature in an elaborately 
constructed couplet, and heightens the effect by interspersing 
among these couplets a series of staccato clauses or piled up 
verbs and nouns. 


writes the earlier hand. 


Ibid., 7, 


fisicn fr ron 

R, IV, XXVIII, 15, 

writes the latter, or 

’SRrtottnr n i *i T*ft n 

Ibid., XXX, 37. 
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The verse is compactly built up in one grammatical and 
harmonious unit, in a manner unknown to the earlier passage. 

But what characterises these two later Rituvarnanas 
above all is a new power of constructive imagination in the 
poet. One hesitates to apply the conventional terms Alankara, 
the meaning of which varies so much in different authorities 
as to confuse rather than to assist. But, if we take the 
essence of Dandin’sUtpreksa to be in the novelty of interpreta¬ 
tion of an observed object through the imaginative faculty 

Kavyad, II, 221, 

this figure dominates the two Sargas in the Kiskindhakanda. 
The conception of nature’s concert (R, IV, XXVIII, 36) of the 
peacocks as dancing girls (76., 37) of the sky roaring in pain (76., 
11) of autumn imparting her glory to trees and flowers (XXX, 
28) of the cranes as a wreath in the sky, such may be singled out 
as instances of the powerful imaginative faculty which distin¬ 
guishes the new poet from the old. It finds its fullest expres¬ 
sion in the personification of nature in the terms of femininity, 
to which I shall recur later on. 

The boundary line between Utpreksa and Upama is often 
almost imperceptible to the Western critic, and the same 
imaginative faculty underlies the comparison of the clouds to 
war elephants (XXVIII, 20 and 31) and of the lake at night to 
the night sky. 

fsrmfef l 

’swftgfR f*r% HnNssj 11 

Ibid., XXX, 48. 

Along with this imaginative element goes an intensity 
of descriptive power, which, if not in the same degree a new 
factor in poetry, does distinguish the new writer from the old. 
It runs alike through the similes and through passages of 
nature-painting to be classed, probably, as Svabhabokti, such 
as the description of the snakes 

^*t«t: i 

Ibid., 44. 

On the other hand this writer, who is obviously a great 
creative poet, and who, if my analysis is accepted at all, is 
taking the art of Kavya-writing a stage beyond the AdikSvya 
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of the original epic, makes very little use of what subsequently 
became its most distinctive feature, slesha or double-meaning. 
It occurs in a very simple form in one or two similes, e.g., the 

" Ibid., XXVIII, 31, 

of the clouds and war elephants, and the of 

the lady night (XXX, 46). But generally speaking one may 
say that there is no striving after double-meanings in passages 
in which it would be regarded as a sine qua non by the later 
Kavya writers. Even when the conventional Kama appears on 
the scene, it is by no moans easy to make the familiar 
bear the meaning of a bow as well as the two flowers 

Ibid., XXX, 50, 

and it seems just possible that the poet was thinking only of 
the flowers. 

Similarly there is not a great deal of the conventional 
Sabdalahkaras in these two Sargas, though perceptibly more 
than in the standard epic style. But all the while the writer 
is experimenting with words, trying new effects. The Yamaka 
of course is among them. He amuses himself with the mani¬ 
pulation of ^ in two lines in Sarga. 28, for which simpler 
parallels might be found in the oldest stratum, but probably 
nothing of the same complexity. 

flrir jfir^T gfcm jt%^t jgSt^r: i 

*r 5 t*s?r 11 

Ibid., XXVTIT, 43, op. 46. 

There is an elementary yamaka in 

qrw: 

Ibid.. XXX, 5G. 

Or again he plays off adjective and noun. 

" " Ibid., XXVIIT, 40, 

or piles up verb and noun with distributive dependence 
X*f*rT **ff*rl. *psft 'W etc. 


Ibid., 27. 
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or repeats the same verb, in the figure of verbal Avritti, 
fam etc. 

M J 'I 

Ibid., 25, 

or slips in the repeated gerund in both Sargas, as a small 
indication of identity of authorship. 

fa«r**r lbs. 22 fjn^rN 

XXX, 41. 

All these verbal ornaments, it may be noticed, are re¬ 
produced in the Sanskrit writings of Asvaghosa, the only pro¬ 
fessed Kavya writing we know of between the Ramayana 
and Kalidasa; and it is significant that there should be so 
much resemblance between that writer and the poet of these 
two Sargas. Whether or not they must have been known to 
Asvaghosa is a question to be avoided in this article. 

One theme of particular interest in these descriptions 
of Autumn and the Rains is the interpretation of Nature in the 
terms of passion, the infusion of Sringara Rasa. In fully 
developed Kavya this is the dominating feature in all descrip¬ 
tions of nature and of the seasons. It is expressed throughout 
in the Ritusaiiihara of Kalidasa, in which the seasons tail off one 
by one into purely erotic writing. In this earlier strand of 
Kavya in the Ramayana one can tract' the obsession at an 
earlier stage. 

If we return for a moment to the Hemanta of the Aranya- 
kanda Sarga 16, we find ourselves back beyond this phase of 
thought altogether. The writer of that passage is interested in 
Nature for its own sake, without its erotic implications. To 
be sure, even this early poet does not contemplate Nature 
without some shade of feminine association in his mind. 

' R, III. XVI. 8. 

But this chaste and straightforward simile represents the 
limit of his interest in the theme. Notice how much he misses 
that later Kavya would have leapt at. He touches on the 
activities of the three castes etc. Ill, XVI, 6 

but not what the women do. Contrast the Hemanta of Kali¬ 
dasa. He thinks of the long cold nights 

Ibid., 12, 

but not of company or absence which makes them shorter or 
longer. Contrast Bhartrihari’s imitation 7T3cfT^T*n*TT etc. 

Bhart. Sringaras, II, 98. 
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If, as I am inclined to believe, the concluding slokas of the 
Autumn in the Kiskindhakanda (XXX, 28-30) survive from the 
earlier hand, the contrast would need qualification. But tak¬ 
ing the Hemanta as it stands one finds in it the nature poetry 
of a mentality untouched by the &ringara Rasa, devoid of 
erotic obsession. 

In the two Sargas of the Kiskindhakanda one is consoious 
at once of a change of mentality. Sringara Rasa, the erotic 
tone, is making itself felt. Not, to be sure, in the same degree 
as in the later Kavya. It is fa* from being the writer’s sole 
or dominant interest in the description of nature. But the 
thought runs at the back of his mind. 

This Sringara Rasa, in the conventional nature painting of 
Kavya, poetry finds expression in four aspects, namely, in 
allusion to the passions of the animal world, in the personifica¬ 
tion of nature in terms of femininity, in the thought of lovers’ 
purposes served by the seasons, and in the erotic associations, 
such as the thought of meeting or of the loved one’s counte¬ 
nance, which natural objects excite. All are to be found, in a 
comparatively unobtrusive form, and still as a matter of sub¬ 
sidiary rather than of primary interest in ct The Rains ” and 
“ The Autumn ” of the Ramayana. 

Why, for instance, should almost every mention of the birds 
of the air and the beasts of the field have some shade of erotic 
colouring ? The writer can hardly think of cattle, elephants, 
bees, and above all peacocks without slipping in just the one 
word which defines the thought. While occasionally it breaks 
out from its subsidiary position and becomes the primary 
interest in the animal world. 

$9rTf«ierT 

R, XXX, 39. 

The personification of nature in terms of womanhood is a 
large subject, to which I alluded when mentioning the imagina¬ 
tive power of this writer. A simple instance is the personifica¬ 
tion of rivers, not exactly as nymphs, but as women in love; 
and it was quite probably a stock theme even before thie 
writer worked it up. 

Ibid., 54. 

There is far greater individuality and imaginative power 
in the bold Utpreksa pictures of the intoxicated woods, 
and of the peacocks as dancing girls (Ibid., xxxviii and xxviii, 
37). Or again this personification covers a still wider field in 
the womanhood of Evening and Night portrayed in two conse- 
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cufcive lines (xxx, 44, 45). The former of these is the stray 
oloka embedded in the Upajati context; and the remarkable 
beauty and finish of its expression, no less than the metrical 
anomaly, make inevitable the query whether it is not the 
insertion of a still later Kavva poet. 

Ibid ., 45. 

The utility of the Seasons for lovers’ purposes leads away 
from the primary interest in nature itself, which still marks 
this early Rituvarnana, and the thought occurs only in an 
elementary stage. 

R, XXVIII, 13. 

Particularly instructive is the contrast between this rather 
vague idea and the clearly-cut convention of the Abhisarika 
amid lightning and clouds, which had presumably not taken 
shape at the time of this early writer. Similarly under the 
head of erotic associations one may instance the line on Meet¬ 
ings (so reminiscent of a poem of Shelley’s), 

f*r*?T %W3nflr«nifa snCtarTJiwqqfa i 

s» -» 

J s» 

R, XXX, 25, 

“ and the rivers kiss the sea.” 

Before leaving the element of Sringara Rasa one may 
mention too the introduction of the personified Kama with his 
bow. It is noticeable as an early instance of the specific con¬ 
vention qrrogi among those enumerated in Rajasekhara’s 

KSvyamlmansa 187 and suggests many questions about the 
date and genesis of this figure. 

It is impossible to dwell longer in this context on the very 
wide subject of Sringaras Rasa in nature painting; but it is 
clear that in the poetic mentality of this writer in the Ramayana 
are to be found all the elements of the later developments of 
the literature of the seasons. 

It is hardly necessary to argue at length that the two 
passages on “ Autumn ” and “ The Rains ’* are the work of the 
same hand, or at least of the same school. Instances have been 
taken indifferently from both, and close perusal of the two 
Sargas will leave most readers with a clear impression of their 
common authorship. Apart from the general uniformity of 
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style there are close parallels, almost cross references between 
one Sarga and the other ( e.g xxx, 43 and xxviii, 36, xxx, 47 and 
xxviii, 33). The use of the word (xxx, 38 and xxviii, 

21) is a petty point of idenfcRy. 

Now the intensive study of two isolated Kavya episodes 
in the Ramayana derives interest only from their bearing on 
the history of Kavya poetry. And in so specialised a subject 
as the Seasons the enquiry turns naturally on comparison with 
the Ritusamhara of Kalidasa, that poem being the earliest 
classical Kavya extant. The resemblances are so marked that 
only one of two conclusions is possible, either that “The 
Rains” and “The Autumn” of the Ramayana were known to 
and imitated by the youi\g Kalidasa (or whoever the author of 
the Ritusamhara may have been), or that they were themselves 
the interpolation of a writer acquainted with that poem. J 
merely state this latter alternative to anticipate the objection 
to mv postulate that the passages in the epic date between the 
original epic stratum and Kalidasa. Another reader, who agrees 
that they are not the work of the original epic writer might 
consider them a comparatively insipid interpolation in the 
days of the later Kavya. To my mind, the whole course of 
literary development in Sanskrit seems to necessitate regarding 
the Kavya passages analysed above as earlier than the Ritu- 
samhara. At the same time the resemblances with Kalidasa 
do not of course exclude the possibility of intermediate Kavya 
writers between the two pieces of literature. The author of 
the Ritusamhara may have been carrying on the tradition of 
intermediate works which have disappeared, and not be 
imitating direct the Seasons in the Kiskindhakanda. However, 
that may be. it is surprising to find how close the resemblances 
are; and they immediately bring these two passages in the 
Ramayana into relief as a definite step in the evolution of 
this poetry of the conventionalised seasons. 

Of the general personification of Nature in the Ritusamhara 
nothing need be said. But take so precise a detail as the red 
insects on the grass, which suggests to the earlier writer a 
woman wrapped in green cloth with red spots. 

R, IV, XXVTII, 24. 

Kalidasa substitutes for this rather crude, if vivid simile, the 
more conventional jewellery, and may be thinking of fireflies 
rather than of red insects, but in words, cadence, and idea the 
influence of the one passage on the other is unmistakeable. 
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Ritus, II, 5. 

It’ the writer in the Kiskindhakanda dwells twice on the idea 
of the dancing peacocks i 

* XXVIII, 33, 

and : (Ibid., 37) Kalidasa must do the same 

and I 

Ritus; II, 6, and 16. 

The intoxication of the woods in line 33 quoted above is re* 
called, with variation of features in Ritus: IT, 23. The stock 
theme of the rivers in their course to the sea is repeated 
by Kalidasa with such close verbal resemblance as to make 
irresistible a correction of the Bombay text of the Ramayana 
notwithstanding the commentator. 

craifn tftoifawnrfaprr... 
fci ^HfffnjtrtqmfsTT i 

R, IV, XXVIII, 39 

But read for Xri and compare. 

fqqmqqg: qfTfT^2*OTTq 

i x 

(^rfqrcT WlfafsTfr I 

Ritus, II, 7. 


The personification of the rivers appears again in a still more 
characteristic form in the Autumn both of the epic and of 
Kalidasa, though in this case the epic passage quoted may 
possibly be a survival from the earlier epic hand. 

qsfqfqr 7 wra ; qfwsufq 71% tfi: i 
nqtfjnflwq'tsmqsTT’i'lq 11 

R. XXX, 58. 

f%7iT*Tqfsr*n*?rf*r5T»qf*r»rT 1 

Ritus, III, 3. 

The personification of Night in the terms of womanhood, 
which is the very soul of the later Kavya, is followed, feature by 
feature, in the Ritusamhara, with a master touch of differentia¬ 
tion at the close. As this is the last of my quotations, and 
of particular importance for the purpose I would reproduce it in 
full. 
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en^TnroWtf’JleT^TIFNT I 
*it*U ii 

3qtc^ T ^9ifrff5r ^sisfi- 

«fj5 sprrogfsaf ^tfstt n 


R, XXX, 58. 


Ritus. Ill, 7. 


The closeness of resemblance in descriptive detail, coupled with 
the step forward in poetry which winds up the stanza of Kali¬ 
dasa, makes this an admirable instance to establish both that 
the one poet knew the other, and that Kalidasa was the later 
of the two. 

The discomfiture of the peacocks by the geese R, IV, XXX, 
40 and the association of the Sarasa with the rice-fields at the 
point of ripeness (Ibid., 47) are features of autumn reproduced 
by Kalidasa, the former in Ritus, 11, 13 and the latter Ibid., 16. 
On the other hand one incident of the seasons on which the epic 
writer, or rather the writers in both strata of the epic, are in¬ 
sistent, has little interest for Kalidasa in the Ritusamhara. This 
is their effect on roads and campaigning (R, III, XVJ, 7 ; R, IV. 
XXVI, 15; Ibid., XXVI11, 53 ; Ibid., XXX, 37 and 60) an as¬ 
pect of autumn with which Kalidasa is of course more concerned 
in his Raghuvamsa (Ragh, IV, 24). 

The above are a series of parallels all of which would fall 
within the scope of imitation in language or idea, Sabdartha- 
harana, as defined by Rajasekhara. It is perhaps worth while 
noting a few of the subconscious reminiscences or echoes, in the 
use of the same word in the same position, e.g., wrsr R, IV, 
XXX, 34 and Ritus: 111, 3, in R, IV, XXX, 47 and 

Ritus: III, 13, Ritus : III, 5, IV, “and R, IV, XXVII, 

13 and 14 probably of the earliest stratum in 

Ritus: III, 13, to be compared with the component elements 

* * R, IV, XXVIII. 4, 34,41. 

Such details are not of much importance in themselves, but 
enhance the effect of the more obvious imitations. It is hardly 
necessary to enumerate trees, flowers and fauna mentioned by the 
two poets. Kalidasa reproduces the conventional list for the two 
seasons already appearing in the epic. Among the petty verbal 
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indications of an early date for the two passages in the 
Kiskindhakanda may be mentioned the absence of the extremely 
artificial word for bee, common in Kalidasa. 

To sum up I would suggest that it has been possible to isolate 
in Sargas 28 and 30 of the Kiskindhakanda two passages Rituvar- 
nana by an early Kavya writer who represents a stage of 
literature perceptibly later than that of the original epic; and 
that these passages were already in the Ramayana as known to 
the young Kalidasa (or other author of the Ritusamhara) and had 
an immense influence on him and through him on the poetry of 
the Seasons in classical Sanskrit. 




Article No. 4. 


The Psychological Simile in Asvaghosa 
By C. W. Gurner 

The psychological interest is one of the outstanding charac¬ 
teristics of the Sanskrit poetry of Asvaghosa. 1 This indeed is 
only natural to a writer who was a teacher and philosopher 
before he was a poet, and whose Kavya writing is professedly 
intended as a medicine for a mind diseased” or in his own 
words as a bitter drug sweetened with honey (S. XVIII, 63). 
In illustration of this attitude one might dwell at some length 
on his development of psychological detail. The picture of 
indecision in departure (S. IV, 42 and B. IX, 71) of the body 
that goes while the mind remains (B. VI, 67) are instances 
which were imitated by later writers. The analysis of mental 
trouble (S. VIII, 5 If) and the process of education and conver¬ 
sion (S. X, 42; S. XII, 1 ff; S. XVI, 52-67) have for Asva¬ 
ghosa a profound technical interest of their own. He brings to 
bear on these themes whole batteries of similes in his effort 
to derive from Kavya writing the maximum of didactic power, 
such for instance as the series illustrating concentrated effort 
on self-improvement by digging for water, fire sticks, river 
erosion, cultivation, pearl fishing, conquest, etc. (S. XVI, 97- 
98). The later Sargas of Saundarananda are dotted throughout 
with these similes for mental states, e.g. 9 for the impulse to 
dharma through faith from the faith that promotes digging for 
water and cultivation of the fields (S. XII, 33), for the unworldli¬ 
ness of the saint from the detachment of the gold from dust 
and of the lotus from water (S. XIII, 5, 6), and for the stages 
of enlightenment from the processes of working gold (S. XV, 
66-67 ff). In particular, whether from some special acquaintance 
with medical science, or from the obvious aptness of the com¬ 
parison, Asvaghosa applies, with remarkable frequency, by 
simile and otherwise, the terms of sickness and medicine to 
mental states. Especially significant is a long technical pas¬ 
sage about the treatment of Kapha, Pitta, and Vayu (S. XVI, 
59-69), and commonplaces of simile such as the unpleasant dose 
(S. V, 48), unsuitable food (B. IX, 39), the antidote to poison 
(S. XII, 25; S. XVIII, 9), “complications” (S. XVII, 9), 
the world as a sick man (B. XIII, 61). and the analogy of illness 
to sorrow (B. VIII, 76) are scattered through the two poems. 


1 N.B.—Editions referred to are :— 

Buddhacharita—B. B. Cowell, Oxford, 1893. 
Saundarananda—E. H. Johnston, Oxford, 1928. 
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It is not my object in the present note, however, to 
study the psychological interests of Asvaghosa as a whole, but 
to draw attention to a localised feature in his poetry which 
is derived from these interests. This is the use of what may be 
ealled the introspective or psychological simile, the simile from 
consciousness and conduct, used either to illustrate a purely 
external object described or, more frequently, to illustrate one 
process of consciousness or conduct from another. 

Now this is something distinctive in literature. It is 
not uncommon for a poet to draw a simile from natural objects 
for mental experience, from moving water to indecision for 
instance. And the reverse process of using the mental experi¬ 
ence as the source of the simile is not unknown even to the 
Sanskrit epic. The frequency, however, with which it occurs 
in Asvaghosa gives quite a special note to his Kavya, and one 
may fairly suggest that it is largely through Asvaghosa's 
influence that this type of simile does find an established, 
though by no means so prominent a place, in later Kavya, 
including, of course, that of Kalidasa. 

Let us take, to begin with, this type of simile in Asvaghosa 
in its simplest form, a mere commonplace illustrating a scene. 
The Asram, at the opening of the Saundarananda with its sandy 
stretches, suggests artificial colour on the limbs *JT^rq 
a purely external personification (S. I, 7). It is “ befriended ” 
by its lakes (S. I, 8):—a commonplace, but 

the process of illustrating a theme from consciousness has 
begun, while finally, “ It looked fair, and flourished with its line 
of forest in full growth of flower and fruit like a man with good 
means” (S. 1, 9). Precision as to the idea intro¬ 

duced by the isolated and unexpected epithet—good works or 
material resources—is hard to reach, but the passage as a whole 
well illustrates the tendency to draw simile from facts of 
consciousness and conduct. 

Except by way of introduction, these three verses do not 
attract much attention. Turn now to a fully developed passage 
in the use of the psychological simile to describe external 
action, the attack on the Buddha of the hosts of Mara (B. XIII, 
46-51). “The arrow which another placed on his bow burst 
there into flames and leapt not forth, as the wrath of an 
impatient man devoid of self-control is rendered futile. The 
five arrows discharged by another remained stationary in the 
air, nor fell on the saint, like the five senses of a philosopher 
fearful of the world at the approach to the sensual field. And 
he who with murderous intent seized and aimed a club in anger 
against the saint fell helpless from inopportune effort as the 
world falls into vices to its own undoing. A cloud-black wo¬ 
man skull in hand with intent to charm the seer's mind moved 
unsteadily to and fro, nor stood fast, like the understanding 
of the fickle-minded man in study. One directing his flaming 
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eye to burn up the saint with the fire of his eyes, like a poison- 
snake, saw him not sitting there, as a man given to sensual 
passion sees not the good in whioh he is instructed. Another 
lifting a heavy rock struggled in vain, with his effort thwarted 
like one desirous by fatigue of the body to attain the highest 
dharma approachable only through knowledge and contempla¬ 
tion. M It will be obvious, as this long introspective passage 
goes on, how Asvaghosa has sacrificed his descriptive power to 
his psychological and didactic interest. The simile from impo¬ 
tent passion does throw a touch of vividness on the arrow ablaze 
on the bow string. But by the end of it the laboured simile 
from mistaken spiritual endeavour to the Sisyphus effort with 
the rock serves no genuine purpose of a simile, but is intro¬ 
duced primarily for its didactic value on a favourite Buddhist 
theme. 

This is quite the most striking and sustained passage in illus¬ 
tration of the external from consciousness and conduct, 
implying, as it does, the psychology of intellectual application 
and of sense control as well as a whole background of moral 
principles. More vaguely imaginative is the quasi-personifica¬ 
tion of the asram with its sacrificial fires, groups of rishis, and 
the murmur of devotions in its shrine as the fulfilment of 
dharma (B. VII, 33). Just as in a more commonplace 
passage Buddha himself is the image of Dharma (B. X. 19). 
(Certain other elaborate allegorical presonification of Dharma lie 
outside my present scope.) 

On the other hand, a purely descriptive passage in the 
Saundarananda of animal life in the thickets of the Mountain¬ 
side has unexpectedly, if not indeed inappropriately, two 
illustrations of a more subtle and less didactic psychological 
significance. “ The Chamar was caught in the hanging branches 
amid the waving Kadamba flower on the mountainside and 
could tear away the tail adhering no more than a man of noble 
conduct can tear away affection bred in the family ” (S. X, 
11) (whether affection be personal or of high ideals). And 
again, “ from hill to hill the monkeys weighed down the Deva- 
daru trees as the}'’ passed along, and obtained not fruit in 
sufficiency, as suppliants from lords whose favour is ineffectual ” 
(S. X, 14). These two instances come, it should be 
mentioned, in one of Asvaghosa’s more highly developed 
passages of Kavya writing, in whioh, as in so many of these, 
coincidences with the later Kavya can be traced. 

However subtle they may be, similes of this kind from 
psychology to an observation of nature are handicapped in 
point of literary satisfaction by their inverse character. When 
you compare an animal’s tail stuck in a bush to instincts of 
innate nobility, if it is not meant as a bad joke, and we may 
acquit Asvaghosa of that intention, your mind is really running 
on the subtle and transcendent psychological process which a 
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chance fact of nature has suggested. As an illustrative simile 
one may say frankly that it is a bad one, and so used, lacks 
literary charm. It is more easy to appreciate the value of 
these introspective similes when the poet is illustrating not 
external objects from the mind, but one phase of consciousness 
and conduct from another. 

In a passage modelled closely on the Ramayana the 
charioteer is appealing to the young Suddodhana by all human 
ties to abandon his ascetic intentions and to return from the 
forest to the palace (B, VI, 31 If). “Therefore reject not 
thine aged loving father, devoted to his son, as an atheist the 
true religion, and forget not thy second mother outworn in thy 
upbringing, as a thankless man a good deed, and abandon not 
thy lady, virtuous daughter of a noble house devoted to her lord, 
as a coward the worldly fortune in his hands, nor relinquish 
thy noble child Yasodhara, as a waster relinquishes 
his high good name. 5 ’ It is all perhaps a little tedious and 
mechanical in this sustained form, and yet there is a distinctive 
literary element in the blending of the double psychological 
theme, which, in Asvaghosa’s time was probably new to 
Sanskrit poetry (as distinct from philosophical writing). 

The cardinal point in Asvaghosa’s psychology, especially 
in its ethical bearing, lies in that distinction between the self 
and senses, or between the mind and senses, which is the moral 
background of Kavya poetry. Quasi-personification of the 
senses—the £ enemies ”, the “ steeds ”—had become a common¬ 
place of literary writing long before Asvaghosa’s time. It is 
Asvaghosa, however, who creates out of this quasi-personification 
a deliberate and laboured system of psychological simile. We 
have seen one instance above, in which the five arrows of Mara, 
symbols themselves of the five senses, remain inert against the 
Buddha as the senses of a saint. In another passage, the 
ordered moral life of the individual becomes the picture of 
the well-ordered state. “As the king followed this course, his 
servants and citizens behaved likewise, even as the senses of 
a man in disciplined devotion with peace in his soul and mind 
at ease.” 

i B. II, 45. 

» 

And sfon here carries with it, no doubt, not only its primary 
sense of religious discipline but also the germ of the contrast 
between devotion to religion and devotion to the State, of 
asceticism and the royal life, elaborated, for instance, in the 
eighth Sarga of Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsam. Similarly, the state 
of the five senses at different points of psychological experience 
is called on to illustrate the attitude of disciples to a teacher, 
the approach of the five beggar disciples to Buddha in asceti¬ 
cism and their subsequent desertion. The former thought takes 
a curious turn :—It is not the senses surrendering themselves 
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to the mind but the complete well-being of the successful 
worldly man, which points the comparison. “ Five beggars 
desirous of being released saw him there and came near to him 
as sensual objects to a lord whose good works have won wealth 
and health” (B. XII, 89). And later on, they abandon him 
as the five elements leave the wise man on his release (B. XII, 
111), here meaning apparently the five sensual 

faculties. Not unconnected with the latter simile is that from 
the consciousness of dying. Says the man in the street, when 
the charioteer returns without the Suddodhana, “ There is no 
desire in us to live without him as in bodily beings at the 
passing of the senses” (B. VIII, 12). In another passage life 
goes from the body a3 a departing guest. More definitely 
psychological is the transference of idea from the grief of a 
man’s own dying to that of the Hedonist relapsed from Heaven 
on exhaustion of his merit (8. XI, 51). 

It will be seen that, in most of these instances, it is not the 
mere conventional analogy but the appreciation of a conscious 
process of thought or feeling, which gives to these similes of 
Asvaghosa, pedantic as they might seem, their peculiar vitality. 
What echoes may there be of the emotional and moral conflicts 
the philosopher-poet, in Buddha’s consolation to Saundarananda 
on parting from his wife? When Saundarananda is following 
the saintly life she will have no happiness in her home, as in the 
mind of a philosopher, pure and at peace, his purpose finds 
no pleasure in passion (S. XVIII, 60). There is the same sense 
of mental conflict in the simile from divorce for renunciation of 
passion. Saundarananda is tempted in the forest bv sensual 
thoughts and abruptlv cast aside the idea of passion that is 
a stumbling block to devotion as a wise man angered at heart 
puts aside a woman of loose conduct, howsoever dear (S. XVII, 
8 ). 

In a more conventional tone the sensual delights forced on 
Suddhodhana recall the familiar temptation of the saint, ‘'The 
prince was led by force to the grove filled with troops of women 
as a saint whose vows are fresh, fearful of stumbling-blocks 
is led to the palace of the lord of Alaka where lovely Apsaras 
dance ” (B. Ill, 65). Kubera and Indra are after all, in Kavva 
poetry, little more than symbols for earthly royalty. Asva- 
ghosa too, no doubt, had reluctantly attended a palace Nautch. 

It is far from being the case with Asvaghosa that interest 
in human affection is absorbed entirely by the theme of passion, 
but the quieter emotional experiences of ordinary friendship 
present fewer opportunities for the psychological simile. In¬ 
gratitude has been mentioned as a simile for desertion of the 
home. The purely conventional tag, “ embracing his resolve as 
a friend ” (B. XIII, 43) like the conventional personification 
of dharma need only be mentioned on the one hand as linking 
up Kavya with the sententious, moralising, for instance, of ManUj 
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and on the other hand, as a parallel to the simple simile 
for external proximity which was the starting point in this 
article. More distinctive is the saying, “ Friendship with 
bad company is as unstable as good fortune in the hands of a 
coward ” (B. XI, 3) (another reminiscence of the passage 
on desertion of the family). But this is very different from the 
subjective analysis of one psychological experience with a view 
to heightening the value of another, which constitutes the 
special note of most of the similes quoted. 

These notes on Asvaghosa’s use of the psychological simile 
may suggest something of the peculiar mentality with which 
this intellectual approached his enforced, if not, one suspects, 
wholly uncongenial task of inculcating doctrine through Kavya. 
The self-expression in poetry of the philosopher-missionary 
gave the introspective thought a place in literary Sanskrit 
which, but for his agency, it might not have assumed. To com¬ 
plete this study it would be necessary on the one hand to 
derive the origin of this feature from the unliterary writing 
of the earlier Sanskrit philosophers and from the earlier form 
of literature in the epic, and on the other hand, to follow out its 
influence in the Kavya of the classical period. It would 
probably prove to be not the least weighty of the touches 
given by Asvaghosa towards shaping the course of Sanskrit 
poetry. 

Calcutta: 

February , 1929. 



Article No. 5. 


The Language of Asvaghosa’s Saundarananda- 
Kavya 

By Sukumar Sen 
Introductory 

The text of the Saundarananda, a poem in Sanskrit by 
Asvaghosa, has been for the first time edited by Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasada Sastrl in the Bibliotheca Indica series 
and published in 1910. The discovery and publication of this 
poem, one of the most noteworthy specimens of Sanskrit kavya 
literature, which was so long lost, forms a most valuable 
contribution enlarging the horizon of our knowledge of Sanskrit 
literature, for which we are indebted to the scholarship of this 
doyen among Sanskrit savants in India. 

It is extremely fortunate that the text of the poem is 
preserved in toto, and in a much better condition than that 
of the Buddhacarita, the only other poem extant of Asvaghosa 
(barring the dramatic fragments discovered in Chinese Turkis- 
tan). 1 As a piece of poetic composition the Saundarananda by far 
excels the Buddhacarita 2 which was perhaps the earlier work. 
Though there exist no Chinese or Tibetan versions of the 
Saundarananda, yet there is reason to believe that in India 
it was more widely read than the Buddhacarita. 3 The popu¬ 
larity of an author or work can frequently be attested from the 
number of lines or verses which have passed into the speech 
and have become part of its treasury of proverbs and bons mots. 
Some of the verses of the Saundarananda have passed into the 
stock of “ good savings” in Sanskrit Belles Lettres . Thus, part 
of the following verse: 

vacanena haranti varnand 
nUitena praharanti cetasd | 
madhu tisthati vdei yOsitarn 
hr day e haldhalam mahad visam || 

4 They with their words take away (the faculty of) speech, 
and with (such) sharp (weapons) they smite the hearts (of 
men); honey lies in the tongue of women, and deadly poison 


1 Edited by Professor Luders under the title 4 Bruchstucke 
Buddhistischer Dramen,* Berlin, 1911. 

2 The Buddhacarita of Asvaghosa, E. B. Cowell, Oxford, 1893. 

3 The Saundarananda-KSvya, editor’s preface, pp. xx, xxi. 
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in their heart* [S. 1 8. 35]—occurs in Bhartrhari’s Vairagya-Sataka 
amplified with a conceit: 

madhu tisthati vdci ydsitam 
hpdi halahalam eva kevalam | 
ata eva nipiyate *dharO 
hrdayam mustibliir eva tadyate || 2 

Even the great Kalidilsa has borrowed phrases and 
expressions from Asvaghosa, which will be shown infra. 

The language of the Saundarananda, though not violating 
Panini’s grammar to any very great extent, is interesting, as it 
differs materially from the stereotyped classical Sanskrit of the 
Kavya literature. It is, in fact, a link between the epic 
Sanskrit, as in the Mahabharata, and the ordinary grammatical 
* classical * Sanskrit. 

From the formidable array of grammatical forms not in 
ordinary use, which remain only as grammatical curiosities 
(and scare-crows to the students of Sanskrit), one is tempted to 
think that the Saundarananda (and also the Buddhacarita) 
was written by the poet as a text-book for teaching Sanskrit to 
his pupils. The following passages with their uncommon 
verbal forms remind one strongly of the Bhajtikavya: 
evidently it is Grammar and Belles Lettres both, which Asva¬ 
ghosa seeks to combine in its work. 


1 S=Tho Saundarananda. 

2 This verso is the verse No. 33S0 of the Subliasitavali where it is 
attributed to the joint authorship of Kalidasa and Magha. This c onfusion 
is due to the antiquity of the verse. Bhartrhari’s Nlti-sataka contains two 
versos which are ascribed to Bhadanta A4vaghosa in the Subhasitavall. 
These are— 

kadarthitasydpi hi dhairyavrttPr 
na fiakyate sallvagunah pramdrstum | 
adhdmukhasydpi krtasya vahner 
nddhah Hkhd ydti kaddeid eva J| 

•The placidity of temper of one who is patient of mood cannot be 
destroyed even when he is insulted; the llamo of the fire which has been 
put face downwards does not proceed in a downward direction.’ [No. 528 
of the Subhasitavalf=No. 227 of the SHrngadharapaddhati.] This verso 
occurs in the Paficatantra with the variant (h c), buddher vindso na hi- 
Aafykamyah adhahkrtasydpi tanunapatah . 

ndivdkrtih phalati ndiva kula\n na sllam 
vidya sahasragunita na ca vdgvtiuddhih | 
karmani purvaAubhasaflcayasarlcitdni 
kale phalanli purusasya yathdiva vrksdh '| 

‘ Neither the appearance, nor family, nor character, nor learning 
although a thousandfold in extent, nor again clearness in speech does bear 
fruit: only the deeds of a man with their accumulation of merit gathered 
up from yore bear fruit in time, even as trees.’ [No. 96 of Telang’s 
Edition=No. 3100 of the Subhasit&vali.] Throe other verses in the 
Subhasitavall [Nos. 198, 529, 3141] are ascribed to Asvaghosa. 
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avardhista gundik AaAvad 
avr dh an mitrasarnpadd | 
a v a r ti s t a ca vrddhesu 
n avr tad garhit'e paihi || [2. 26]. 

4 [SuddhodanaJ perpetually increased in virtues, and 
prospered in the fortune of friendship: [he] attended the aged, 
[and] never trod in the path that was blamed.’ 

ddndir ajasrair vipuldih sOmam viprdn asusavat | 
rdjadharmasthitalvdc ca kdlam sasyam as us a, vat || 

* With incessant and bountiful gifts he caused Brahmins to 
press Soma (i.e. hold the Soma sacrifice); through his adherence 
to kingly duties he would cause the harvests to be produced 
in [proper] time’ [2. 31]. 

Aar dir aAi A a m a c chairun 
gundir bandliun arir a mat | 

randhrdir nac uc u dad bhrtyan 
kardik n d pip i d a t prajdh || 

4 He quelled his enemies with [his] arrows ; with his virtues 
he captivated his friends ; he never led his servants to difficult¬ 
ies; he never oppressed [his] subjects with taxes’ [2. 27]. 

rurOda mamldu virurdva jagldu 
b abhrdma t as than v it aid pa da dh m du | 
cakara rosarn vicakdra mdlyam 
ca kart a vasiram vicakar s a vaktram || 

f She wept, she became pale; she cried, she drooped; she 
wandered, she stood still; she mourned, she blew; she felt 
angry, she threw away the garland; she tore at the clothes, 
she scratched her face’ [6. 34j. 

Arutvd tatah sad-vratam u t s i srk s n m 
bharyd-d idrksu m bhavanam vivik sum | 
nandam nirdnandam apetadhdiryam 
abhy uj j ihirs ur munir dj uhdva || 

‘Then on hearing that Nanda, cheerless and devoid of 
patience [was] desirous of giving up the good vow, and wished 
to see [his] wife, and to enter [his] home, the sage wishing to 
rescue him, called [him]’ [10. lj. 

Examples can be cited ad infinitum. 

The poem, although didactic, by no means lacks in high 
poetic excellence. The style is easy and graceful. The poem is 
studded with beautiful similes. The following may be quoted 
■as illustrative instances: 
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virejur harind yatra suptd medhyasu vedisu | 
saldjdir mddhavipuspdir upah draft krta iva || 

‘Where the deer looked beautiful, sleeping on the holy 
altars : togother with mddhavi flowers and fried paddy—they 
looked as if they were offerings [on the altars]' [1. 12J. 

sd hdsahamsa nayanadvirephd 
pinastandbhyunnatapadmakosd \ 

‘She was swan-white in (the brightness of) her smile; she 
was bee-eyed (in the darkness of her glances); and her full 
breasts were like upstanding lotus buds ’ [4. 4ab]. 

tnsyd mukham tat satamdlapatram 
tamradhardstham cikurdyaldksam \ 
raktadhikagram palitadvirepham 
sakdivalam padmam ivababhdse || 

‘That face of hers, with tamdla-\e&t decorations, with 
upper and lower lips both red, and with wide eyes extending 
to her sidelocks, looked beautiful like a lotus deep-red at the 
tip, with a (black) bee resting in it, and having (dark) moss 
(at the edge) ’ [4. 21]. 

visannavaktrd na rardja cam 
vivarnacandreva himagame dyduli || 

‘ Like the sky in winter, its moon in pallor, pale of face, 
she too did not appear bright for a long time ’ [6. 9cd]. 

Ickharatham adarSam ananyacittd 
vibhusayantyd mama dhdrayitvd | 
bibharti sd ’nyasya janasya Lancet 
namd ’stu tasmdi calasdhrdaya || 

‘ After having held the mirror in front of me (to enable me) 
to draw the (sandal paste) figures (on my cheeks) while ador¬ 
ning myself—his mind not being elsewhere all the while— 
should he be bearing the same mirror for some other person, 
I (only) make my humble bow to him of a fickle heart ’ [0. 18]. 
sd cakravdkiva bhrsam cukuja 
sycndgra-paksa-ksata-cakravdkd | 
vispardhamdneva vimdna-samsthdih 
pdravatdih kujana-lola-kanthdih || 

* She wailed, disconsolate like the female cakravaka duck 
whose mate's wings have been injured by a hawk and rivalling, 
as it were, the pigeons seated on the terrace pavilion, their throat 
[emitting] sweet cooings ’ [6. 30]. 

tdbhir vftd harmya-tale* hgaridbhik 
cintd-tanuh sd sutanur babhase | 

Satahradabhifi parivestiteva 
6a&ahka-lekhd harad-abhra-madhye || 
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c She, with her slim figure emaciated with anxiety, and 
surrounded by those ladies on the floor of the palace, appeared 
like the thin crescent of the moon surrounded by lightning 
flashes in the midst of autumnal clouds* [6. 37]. 

vahnayate tatra site hi Synge, 
samksipta-varhah Sayito mayurali | 
bhuje balasy dyata-pina-bdhdr 
vdidurya-keyura ivababhdse || 

c There [in the Himalayas] upon the white peak the peacock 
roosting with its plumes gathered in looks like fire ; the peacock 
looked beautiful, even as the beryll armlet on the arm of the 
long-and-stout-armed Balarama* [10. 8], 

kdsdh cid dsdm vadanani rejur 
vandntarebhyaS cala-kundaldni | 
vydviddha-parnebhya ivd ka rebhyah 
padmdni kadamba-vighaltitdni || 

* Through the recesses of the woods the faces of some of the 
ladies with their dangling earrings appeared beautiful, even as 
lotuses through the thick-leaved lotus plants swayed by grey 
swans' [10. 38]. 

These quotations would suffice to show that AsvaghOsa 
was a great poet, and that it reflects no discredit on the great 
Kalidasa if he thought it better to develop some of the sugges¬ 
tive similes of Asvaghosa. 

It is admitted on all hands that Kalidasa was posterior to 
Asvaghosa It requires no fresh proof to establish this, though 
thousand and one fresh ones can be given. 1 

Kalidasa was probably indebted to the Saundarananda for 
the execution (not the motif) of the Kumarasambhava. It 
would require a separate paper to discuss the common features 
of these two poems. Some phrases and expressions from the 
Saundarananda are given below, which are found unchanged in 
the works of Kalidasa. 

kim alra citram yadi \vUa-m0hd 
vanam gatah svastha-mand na muhyet ] | 

‘ What is strange here, if he, once gone to the forest, rid of 
his infatuation and easy in mind, were not to yield again ? ’ 
[16. 84]. 

Cf. kim atra citram yadi [kama-sur bhur 
vrltS sihitosyadhipateh prajdndm ] | 


1. Mr. Kshetre4achandra Chattopadhyaya in his learned paper on 
‘ The Date of Kalidasa,’ reprinted from the Allahabad University Studies, 
vol. II, has tried to show, from the comparison of similar ideas from the 
works of the two poets, that Kalidasa preceded Asvaghosa; but from the 
very same comparisons one can easily deduce the converse proposition. 
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‘ What is to be wondered at here if the earth give the desired 
objects to you who practise (all) the duties of the lord of men ? * 
[Raghuvamsa 6. 33]. 

[pramadanam ] agatir na vidyate , 4 for women, there is no 
forbidden place, i e. they are ever and everywhere irresistible ’ 
[8. 44]. 

Cf. [manorathdndm] agatir na vidyate , 4 for the wishes of 
the heart there is nothing forbidden or unapproachable ’ [Kuma- 
rasambhava 5. 64]. 

[karndnukuldn avalamsakamb ca] 
pratyarthibhutdn [iva kundaldndm] | 

‘Flower decorations matching the ears, and defying, as it 
were, the earrings 9 [10. 20]. 

Cf. pratyarthibhutdm [api turn sammlheh 
&u&rusamdndm giri&o numene ] | 

4 Girisa allowed her who was willing to serve [him], though 
[she was] an obstacle in his meditations ’ [Kumarasambhava 
1.59]. 

[. .nan fins tathdnydh ..] «ta na-bhi n na -\hd rd] 4 some again 
danced about with their necklaces displaced from [their] breasts ’ 
[10. 36]. 

Cf. [cacala bald] slana-bhinna-[valkald ], 4 the girl moved 
[and her] bark garments [were] displaced from the breasts * 
[Kumarasambhava 5. 84]. 

[babhuva sa hi samvcgah Arcytisas tasya vrddhaye | 
dhdtOr adhir ivdkhyate pathitd 'ksara-cintakaih || ] 

4 That mental agitation of his served for the growth of 
(his) fortune; Just as the prefix adhi is attached to the root (i) 
{to give a new root in the lists) by those who busy themselves 
with syllables (t.e., grammarians) ’ [12. 9]. 

Cf. dhdlOh sthana ivddetam sugrivam samnyavHayat 
‘ | Rama] established Sugrlva [firmly] like the stem form in place 
of the root’ [Raghuvamsa 12. 58]. 1 

Sruta-mahata [sramanena] 4 bv the sramana of great learn¬ 
ing’ [9. 50]. 


1 It is remarkable that A^vaghosa and Kalidasa have given only two 
grammatical similes each. In addition to the above the others are : 

natu kamdtmanas tasya kenacid jitgrhP, dhrtih | 
trisu kalPsu sarvesu nipato ’stir iva smrtah || 

* Peaco of mind could not in any way be attained by him as his soul 
was filled with passion: just as the verb asti as an indeclinable is fixed 
in its form in the three tenses.’ [12. 10], 

Of. sobhavad varavadhu-samagamah prakrti-pratyaya-ydga-sannibhah | 

‘ Then the union of the bridegroom and the bride appeared like the union 
of the stem and the affix’ [Raghuvamsa 11. 56]. 

Cf. Sukumar Sen, Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. ii, p. 657 ff. 
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Cf. [sarasvati\ &ruta-mahatdm [mahiyatam ] ‘ may the know¬ 
ledge of the great learned be honoured ’ [Abhiifianasakuntala, 
VIII]. 

[so 9 niscaymi\ ndpi yaydu na tastlidu , ‘ owing to in¬ 
decision he could neither move nor stay’ [4. 42]. 

Cf. [Adilddhirdjatanayd] na yaydu na tasthdu, ‘the daughter 
of the king of mountains neither moved nor stayed ’ TKumara- 
sambhava 5. 85]. 

ta&dnkalekhd [Aaradabhramadhye ] ‘ like the crescent moon 
under the autumnal clouds ’ [6. 37]. 

Cf. Aq&dnka-lekhdm iva pasyato diva 
saceiasah kasya mano na duyate || 

‘ Looking at her as at the crescent moon in day-time who 
is there with a heart whose mind does not ache ?’ [Kumara- 
sambhava 5. 48]. 

[kaiham krtd 9 siti jalidsa cnccaih 
mukhena ] sdcikrta [- kundalena ] | 

‘She laughed aloud; “how have you done V 1 —her face 
awry, with its earrings.’ [4. 19]. 

Cf. [yathdvakdAam nindyd] sdcikrta [-cdruva ktrah] | 

‘ He passed the while, his handsome face turned side¬ 
ways’ [6. 14J. 

vdtcri ta h pallavatdmrardgah 
[puspojjvala-Arir iva karnikdrah] | 

Like unto the karnikdra (tree), swayed by the breeze, red 
in hue with its twigs, charmingly bright with blossoms..’ [18. 5]. 

Cf. pracakrame pallavardgatdmra 

prabhd patangasya muncA ca dhenuh | 

4 The cow of the sage and the rays of the sun, both red in 
hue like new leaves, began to move ’ [Raghuvamsa 2. 15]; 

and —eso vdderida-pallava-’ngulihim tuvaredi via mam 
kesararukkhao , ‘ this keSara tree urges me, as it were, with its 
finger-like moving shoots ’ [Abhijhanasakuntala I]. 

The Bhagavadglta must have been known to Asvaghosa, as 
some of the verses in the Siiundarananda seem to be para- 
plirased from the Bhagavadglta. Thus : 

taluk smrtim adhisthdya capaldni svabhdvatak | 
indriydnindriydrlhebhyd nivdrayitum arhasi j| 

‘ Now since you have resorted to contemplation it is proper 
for you to check the naturally fickle senses from [enjoying] 
the objects of the senses’ [13. 20]. 

Cf. tasmdd yasya mahdbahfi nigfhitdni sarva&ah | 

indriydiiindriydrthebhyas tasya prajnd pratisthita || 
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‘ O long-armed one, of him, whose senses are complete^ 
restrained from [the enjoyment ofj the objects of the senses, 
the knowledge is firmly grounded 5 [Bhagavadglta 2. 68]. 
Compare also Bhagavadglta 2. 58. 

visaydir indriyagrdmo na trptim adhigacchati j 
ajasram puryamdrw 9 pi samudrah salilair iva || 

4 The senses do never attain satiety in the objects [of 
the senses], like the ocean though incessantly supplied with 
waters* [13. 40]. 

Cf. rdgadvesavimuktdis tu visaydn indriydik 9 caran | 
dtmavakydir vidheyatmd prasadam adhigacchati || 

4 Employing the senses purged of attachment and abhor* 
ranee and under the control of the self, the self-conirolled 
one attains peace 5 [Bhagavadglta 2. 64]; 

and— dpuryamdnam acalapratistham 

samudram dpah pravisanii yadvat | 

‘Just as the waters enter the ocean that is being filled up 
.* [Bhagavadglta 2. 70]. 

The Language 

As has been previously remarked the language of the 
Saundarananda stands between the epic Sanskrit, as in the 
Mahabharata, and the 4 classical 5 Sanskrit of the grammarians. 
Except a very few stock words and phrases it has no affinities 
with Buddhistic Sanskrit. It has greater affinities with the 
epic Sanskrit. 

Examples of forms and usages which do not ordinarily 
occur in classical (Paninian) Sanskrit alone have been quoted. 

The text having been preserved in a much better condition, 
there occur much fewer anomalous forms in the Saundarananda 
than in the Buddhacarita. Some of these again may be ascrib¬ 
ed to the blunder of the scribes. 

Some peculiar forms are noted below : 

Nominal forms : varsa } * shower ’ [2. 53 etc.] used as neuter 
throughout, so also in B.* ; maitrd 4 friendship * [8. 1], instead of 
mditra y or mditri ; sravatim [accusative singular of the feminine 
of sravant , ‘oozing* ; 8. 52] instead of sravantim; kresthatama , 1 2 
‘best, most exalted 5 [18. 34], (this is found in the epics); 
kraddadhdnatd , ‘faith* [12. 30], occurring in the Manusamhita 
7. 86 ; cf. kraddadhdnavat , ‘ trustful* [Vamanapurana]. 

Verbal forms : grhya t 4 having taken* [1. 28], occurring in 
the epics, also in B.; avdihi , ‘ know you* [16. 14, 48] instead of 
avehi ; avaitya , 4 having perceived * [16. 23], instead of avetya. 


1 B.=The Buddhacarita, edited by E. B. Cowell, Oxford, 1893. 

2 It occurs in the Vedic: also in Avesta. sraVslatdma . 
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1. The Noun : Use of the Cases 

The use of the cases in S., is interesting as it has some very 
remarkable differences from that of classical Sanskrit. It 
is discussed below in some detail. 

The Accusative 

The cognate accusative is a characteristic feature of the 
Vedic language; but in classical Sanskrit it is of very rare 
occurrence. In S., as well as in B., the cognate accusative is 
found frequently, especially with verbs meaning 4 to speak’. 
In this point the language of Asvaghosa has some agreement 
with Buddhistic Sanskrit where however it is found to a far 
greater extent. 

Examples: tapasas tepirc tapak , * the hermits practised 
penance’ [1. 16]; brahmacaryam cacdra salt , ‘he led the life of 
a religious student * [11.4]; dirgham ca nihsvasya vaco bhyuvdca , 
‘sighing heavily he uttered the speech’ [4. 33]; pramrjya cd 
sruni vacamsy uvaca , ‘wiping out the tears she uttered [these] 
words ’ [6. 38]; cf. gambhira-dhirdni vacamsy uvaca , ‘ [the sage] 
uttered [these] grave and calm words’ [B. 1. 59]; Aramanak.. 
vdkyam uvaca vi]triyam . ‘ the sage spoke the unpleasant word * 
[8. 22]; krtanjalir vdkyam uvaca, nandah , ‘ Nanda, with folded 
palms, spoke the speech ’ [10. 49 ; 18. 39]; cf. tanayam vdkyam 
uvaca Adkyardjah , ‘ the king of the Sakyas spoke the word to 
the son’ [B. 5. 36]; sagadgadam vdkyam idarn babhdse , 4 he 
uttered this speech chokingly’ [5. 7]; vdmm imam dlmagatdm 
jagdda , ‘ he muttered this speech to himself ’ [17. 62]; cf. vdntm 
ca bhavyarthakarim uvaca , ‘ he spoke the speech full of auspicious 
meaning’ [B. 1. 34]; giram ity uvaca, ‘he uttered this word’ 
[6. 20, 10. 47; B. 7. 51, etc.]; bhdiksyam caran , ‘ leading >the 
life of a mendicant’ [8. 59]; cf. cacdra bhiksdm sa ca bhiksu - 
vary ah, ‘he, the best of the Bhiksus, went abegging’ [B. 10. 13]. 

The accusative with verbs : vi-grah: pranatdn anujagrdha 
vijagrdha kula-dvisah, ‘ he was favourable to those who submitted 
[to him, but] fought with those who were enemies of [his] race ’ 
[2.10] ,— vi-graha is generally construed with the instrumental, cf. 
katham anlna sardham vigrahitum samarthah sydt , ‘ how can he 
be able to fight with him V [Pancatantra]; smr regularly cons¬ 
trued with the accusative of person (so also in B.); abhi-car: 
yas tvdm priyo ndbhyacarat kaddeit , ‘as [your] lover never 
did false by youf’ [6. 21]; anu dah : tarn anudahyamdndh, ‘[they] 
mourning with her’ [6. 36]; Arad-dhd : 1 ‘ to believe ’ [in a peculiar 
sense]: 

antar-bhumi-gatam hyambhah Araddadhati naro yatha | 
arthitve sail yatnena tadd khanali gam iman || 


i See under the Locative. 
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‘ When a man believes [that there is] water underground, 
and if there is need he digs that ground carefully’ [12. 33]; 
sasyotpatlim yadi na va Arad dadhydt karsakah ksitdu, ‘ if the 
tiller do not believe in the raising of crop in the field ’ [12. 35]. 

Verbal nouns ending in— d, e.g., prayiydsd grham eva yena 
me, ‘ as my desire is for entering the house [8. 13] ; and — u 
govern the accusative [2. 6, G4 : 5. 13; 8. 7. etc.]; also the 
verbal noun ending in— aka : yataA ca samskdragatam viviktam 
na kdrakah kaAcana vedako vd ‘ there is no doer or knower of 
intuitive actions’ [17. 20]. 

The accusative has once been governed with the adverb 
anyatra : rdstram anyatra baldtr na sa kincid adidapat , ‘ he never 
cut anything except the kingdom with [his] forces ’ [2. 33]. 

The ‘upasarga’ prati has been used with the accusative to 
denote various case-relations. 1 Thus —munau bruvdncna tu tatra 
dharmam dliarmam prati jndiisu cddrtesu , ‘ though the sage [was] 
preaching dharma and [his] relations being attracted to the 
dharma. . . .’ [4. 1J; nandah praydnam prati talvarv ca. 1 Nanda 
hastened for going out ’ [4. 40] ; bhaktim sa buddham prati ydm 
avocat , £ the reverence which he professed for the Buddha’ [6. 
17]; vrddhyav) ddhyor atha bhavec cintd jhuti-janam prati , ‘ there 
would be anxiety about the weal and the woe of [one’s] 
relatives’ [15. 30]; suryah sa rambhdm prati jdta-rdgah, ‘the 
sun, he had love for Rambha ’ [7. 26] ; rambhdm prati sthula- 
*ira mumurcha, ‘ Sthulasiras was infatuated with Rambha ’ [7. 
36] : atha samrddhito nandah Araddhdm prati maharsind, ‘now 
Nanda was drawn to faith by the great sage’ [13. 1] : jagdma 
ndivoprtAamam priydni prati , ‘ lie' did not become cold 

towards [his] beloved’ [9 l]; grha-praydnam prati ca vyavasthi- 
tam AaAdsa nandam Aramanah sa Adntaye , ‘ the sage admonished 
Nanda who resolved to go home, for the peace [of his mind] ’ 
[9. 4]; Pvajn-ddih kramalt sdumya kdryb jdgaranam prati, ‘ such 
procedure, 0 gentle creature, should be adopted for keeping 
awake’ [14. 28]; jahihi calam svargam prati rucim, ‘give up the 
mind for the unstable heaven’ [11. 62]. 

In one instance the accusative has the sense of the causal 
instrumental or ablative, viz., tadval loke munir jdld Idkasyd 
nugraham caran. .loka-dharmdir na lipyate, ‘similarly a sage 
born in the world and living as a boon to it. .is not concerned 
with the duties and obligations of the society ’ [13. 6]. 

The Instrumental 

Cognate instrumental: tatali kramdir dhtrghatamdih praca - 
krame, ‘ then he strode with biggest steps [4. 45]; tayd ratyd 
bhiramsyase, ‘ you shall enjoy—with that enjoyment’ [11. 35]. 


1 So also in the Buddhacarita. 
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The instrumental with verbs : pari-ksip , ‘ to throw, to sprin¬ 
kle ’: tad-abramamahtm yam tu pariciksPpa varind , ‘ that portion 
of the ground of the hermitage which he sprinkled with water/ 
[1. 13]; sic [2. 24 ];_pari-sic [5. 53; 10. 53]; lip [13. 4, 5, 6]; 
krid : yatnlna pravigdhya sagarajalam rainabriya kridati , ‘ having 
plunged into the waters of the sea plays with the fortune of 
jewels’ [16.98]; bhid : ‘ to be separated ’: svajanah svajanena bhid- 
yate , ‘ a kinsman has rupture with [his] kinsmen ’ [8. 33]; vfdh : 

‘ to grow, to prosper’: avardhista gunaih babvad avrdhan mitra- 
sampadd , 4 he ever flourished in [his] virtues, and prospered with 
the fortune of friends’ [2. 26]; ram : ‘ to rejoice’: tendbhireme 
tu gurOr mahimnd , ‘ he rejoiced in that greatness of the master ’ 
[5. 4]; ramatP tfsito dhanasriya ramate kdmasukhena bdlibah 
ramate prabamena sajjanah, ‘ the avaricious rejoices in the 
fortune of riches ; the foolish rejoices in amorous pleasure; 
the good man rejoices in continence ’ [8. 26]; sam-i : ‘ to be 
united with’ : tvam abhir niyatam samesyasi , ‘you shall 
ever be in their company’ [10. 63]; vi-spardh : ‘ to rival with ’: 
vispardhamaneva vimdna-samsthdih pdrdvatdih kujanalOla-kan 9 
thdih , ‘ rivalling, as it were, with the pigeons seated on top 
floors, their throats sweet with cooing ’ [6. 30]. 

The verb ram is used periphrastically with samam, and 
saha: dvdipayanO dharma-pardyanab ca reme samam kdbisu 
veba-vadhva , ‘ the virtuous Dvaipayana sported with a hetaera 
in the Kasis 5 [7. 30]; yadi klebotpdddih saha na ramatP batru - 
bhir iva , ‘ if he does not find pleasure with the causes of pain as 
with enemies’ [14. 52]. 

The instrumental with nouns—some of these are used peri¬ 
phrastically with saman , sdrdham or saha : artha [12. 13] ; kdrya 
[11. 35]; trpti [5. 23]; yuddha: kurusva yuddham saha tdvad 
indriydih , ‘ make battle with the senses ’ [9. 22]. 

The instrumental with adjectives and adverbs: arthin 
[12. 34, 35]; varjjita [8. 21]; vinakrta , ‘separated,’ priyayd.. 
vindkrtah, ‘divorced from his wife’ [8. 20] 1 ; vihina [14. 38]; 
Aunya [1. 38]; sama [5. 28]; sameta [4. 2]; yuyutsu , ‘desirous 
of fighting’: klebaribhih .. sdrdham yuyutsuh , ‘wishing to fight 
with the enemies the pains’ [17. 33]; vind [8. 13]; hina 
[7. 25, etc.]. 

The adverbial instrumental: dhanavatsu caranti trsnayd 
dhanahinesu caranty avajnaya , ‘ [women] deal greedily with 
the rich, and slightingly with the poor’ [8. 40]. 

The Dative 

The dative with verbs: in S. the verbs meaning ‘ to speak/ 
etc., are as a rule construed with the dative, and very rarely 

l This idiom is found in the Mah&bharata and frequently in B., e.g , 
divakaMneva, vinUkrtam nabhah, * like the sky bereft of the sun ’ [8.6.]; etc. 
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with the accusative. This a very old idiom which is but 
slightly preserved in the classical Sanskrit; the dative with 
verbs meaning 4 to speak ’ began to be replaced by the accusa¬ 
tive from the period of the Brahamanas. Thus : hath [9. 51]; 
gad [8. 9, 10. 2]; bru [8. 11]; bhds [16. 68]; vac [5. 48; 8. 4]; 
ni-veday [2. 19]; Harris [5. 36], With other verbs: da, vi-ruc, 
rutm, 1 pra-nam, prandmam kf, kip , Vft, pra-vrt, dhd , namas as, 
sprh and bhu. 

The dative with substantives and adjectives: sprhd , 
4 desire': tdbhyah kim ili te sprhd, 4 why your desire for them % ’ 
[11. 31], cf. na khalv iyarn svargasukhdya me sprhd , 4 this is not 
my desire for the heavenly pleasure 9 [B. 8. 66],— sprhd is 
regularly construed with the locative in classical Sanskrit; 
pratibhu, 4 guarantee ’: apsarnh-prdptdye yan me bhagavan prati - 
bhur asi, 4 as you are O Lord, mv guarantee for obtaining 
the celestial nymphs ’ [12. 13]; utsuka : yasya kamarasajnasya 
ndiskarmydyntsukam manah, 4 of him who is a knower of 
amorous pleasures the mind is eager for renunciation ’ [12. 21]. 2 

Dativus commodi: sa te kam artham hurule tvain vd tasmdi 
karOsi kam, 4 what good does he do to you and what do you do 
to him ? ’ [15. 40]; rajas tathasmdi munir dcakarsa , 4 so the sage 
drew rajas for him ’ [10. 42]. 

Dativus finalis occurs very frequently, and often elliptically : 
srdmyantd munayo yatra svargdya, 4 where the hermits jiractising 
austerities for the heaven.. 1 2 [1. 17]; yatheksuh. .dahanaya 

Susyate , 4 as sugar-cane is dried for being burnt 9 [9. 31] ; tasmdt 
kdma na trptaye, 4 hence the [sensual] pleasures [are not con¬ 
ducive] to satiety 9 [11. 32]; viryam hi sarvarddhaye, 4 prowess is 
for all prosperity * [16. 98]; vijaydya tasthdu , 4 stood for victory ’ 
[17.23]; 

ye mrgyamdnd duhkhdyd raksyamdnd na Sdntaye | 
bhrastdh AOkdya mahate praptaA ca na vilrptaye || 

‘[The pleasures], which being sought [cause] unhappiness, 
which being pursued [do] not [serve] for peace, which, when 
lost, [is a cause] for sorrow, and which, when attained, [do] not 
[conduce to] satiety 9 [15. 9], 

Dativus causalis : 

yOgdcaras tathahdram Sarirdya prayacchati | 

Jcevalam ksud-vighdt&rtham na rdgena na bhaktaye || 

4 YOgdcdra similarly allows food to the body only for quel¬ 
ling hunger, [and] not out of attachment or reverence ’ [14. 19]. 
This is very peculiar,—it might be due to metri causa (bhaktayZ 
instead of bhaktyd). 


1 This verb also governs the locative, which is very peculiar: see 
injra under the locative. 

2 Pftnini [2. 3. 44] prescribes only the locative and the instrumental. 
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The Ablative 

vyath : parebhyo ndpi vivyathe , ‘he did not suffer from the 
enemies’ [2. 2,cf. 12-22]; vi-vyath: bhujagdd ivanyavibhavdd 
vivivyathe, ‘ he recoiled from other’s property as from a viper ’ 
[3. 31]; kiks [1. 13]; srams [2. 25]; abhi-gam, ‘to attain’ 
[3. 27]; sam-kru ‘ hear’ [5. 36]; pari-raks [6. 47] ; cal [7. 34]; 
6am [9. 35] ; dp [10. 14] ; jan [11. 52]; bhi ; pari-m.uc [13. 51]; 
vi-muc [14.44]; pra-vrt [15. 6]; sam-hf, ‘ to collect’ [15. 27]; 
vi-kodhay , ‘ to purify ’ [15. 68]; vdray, ‘ to prohibit ’: na dosatah 
pakyati yd hi dOsam kas tarn tato varayilum samarthah , ‘ who can 
restrain him from Sin him who does not find sin in sin ? ’ [16.75]. 

The ablative with substantives : riramsa , ‘ desire of abs¬ 
taining ’: riramsa yadi te tasmdt , ‘ if you have a desire of abstain¬ 
ing from it ’ [11. 34]; nirmumuksd , * desire of emancipation ’; 
duhkhdd yadi nirmumuksd , ‘if there be the desire of escaping 
from pain ’ [16. 25]; parahmukha : vanavdsasukhdt pardhmukhah, 
‘disinclined to the pleasure of dwelling in forest’ [8. 13,] etc. 
The following example —parebhyah samsargam pariharati yah 
kantakam iva, ‘ who avoids others ’ company like the thorn ’ [14. 
50]—is a contamination between parebhyah pariharati and 
parena samsargam. 

The ablative is found with the adverbs rte 9 vind , and 
prabhrti [15. 59]. 

The ablative with a superlative formation : tato bhuhkte 
Iridakapatirdjydd api sukham , ‘ then lie enjoys the pleasure 
superior to that of the dominion of the lord of gods’ [14.52] , 
cf., hrcchayah jyestho rudrdd api , ‘ the god of love is greater 
than Rudra’ [Mahabharata 13. 85. 17=4031]. 

The ablative for the superlative genitive : 

kraddhd-dhanam kresihatamam dhanebhyah prajnarasas 
trplikaro rasebhyah | 

pradhdnam adhydtmasukham sukhebhyd ’vidydralir 
duhkhatamd ratibhyali || 

‘ The wealth of faith is the best of all the wealths; the 
enjoyment of knowledge is [best] conducive to satiety, of all 
enjoyments; the spiritual happiness is the chief of all kinds 
of happiness; the pleasure of avidyd (false perspective) is the 
sorriest of all pleasures’ [5. 24]. 

hitasya vaktd pravarah suhrdbhyah etc., ‘ one who gives good 
advice is the best among friends’ [5. 25]. 

In the following instance the adjective implying compari¬ 
son is dropped : paramahild dahanatu ’ pyamanyata , 4 he regard¬ 
ed [all] women other [than his wife] worse than fire ’ [3. 32]. 

Ablativus causalis occurs in 1. 41; etc. 

Elliptic ablative : mahdpanebhyd vyavaharinakca mahamundu 
bhaktivakdt pranemuh , ‘ the merchants from big shops bowed 
to the great sage out of reverence ’ [5. 1]. 
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The Qenitive 

The genitive with verbs: anu-kr , * to imitate ’: anucakrur 
vanasthasya dausmanter devakarmanak , 1 2 3 4 they emulated the 
forest-dwelling son of Dusmanta, of divine activity’ [1. 36]; 
vadhur grhe sapi tavanukurvati karisyaU strisu virdginih kathdh, 

* she, the daughter-in-law, emulating you, shall discourse on 
the topics of renunciation, among the ladies’ [18. 59]; adhi-i, 

‘ to study ’: adhydista yah param brahma nddhydista satatam 
dhftek. 4 who contemplated the supreme Brahman, but did not 
always contemplate on restraint’ [2. 12]; prajndmayam varma 
badhdna tasman naisyanti nighnasya hi bdkahandh, 4 put on the 
mail of knowledge: whence the arrows of sorrow would not 
reach one who is low ’ [5. 30]; &rad-dhd: necchanti yak &0kam 
avdptum evam &raddhdlum arhanti na id narandm , 4 these 
[women] who do not wish to come by such sorrow should not 
believe in men ’ [6. 19 J 1 ; « §ru, tathdpi tdm eva tadd. sa cintayan 
na lasya Mrdva, 4 still thinking of her he did not hear [him] ’ 
[9. I] 2 ; rdjyam hf : rdjyam krlvdpi devdndm papdta nahusn 
bhuvi ) 4 though reigning over the gods Nahusa fell down upon 
the earth ’ [11. 44] 3 ; rue : na marttesu na devesu pravrltir mama 
rOcate , 4 living among men or gods does not appeal to me ’ 
[12. 14] 4 ; apa-krs : bhojanam krtam atyalpam kirirasijdpakarsati , 
‘ food taken in very small quantity does harm to the body ’ 
[14. 4]; bru: vijannlah pa&yata eva cdham bravtmi samyak 
Icsayam asravdndm , 4 1 preach the destruction of the pains only 
to the knowing and the perceiving [man]’ [16. 46] 5 . 

The genitive used for dalivus commodi : 

lekhdrtham ddarAam ananyacitto vibhusayantyd mama 
dhdrayitvd | 

bibharti sonyasya janasya tan cet namd’stu tasmdi 
cala-sduhiddya || 

4 Having [previously], with all attention, held the mirror for 
toilet before me when I were dressing, if he [now] holds it before 
another person, a bow be to that one of fickle attachment* 
[6. 18]. 

The objective genitive: sattvdndm ednukampaya , 4 out of 
pity for the creatures ’ [2.55] 6 ; hitasya vaktd f 4 the speaker of 


1 The genitive hero represents the Old Indo-Aryan (Vedic) dative. 

2 The genitive here may represent the accusativo or the ablative; but 
it is very likely that the genitive is a possessive one, some such word ns 
vacanam being suppressed. 

3 This is an old Indo-Aryan idiom lost in Sanskrit, except—though 
very rarely—with the verb U. 

4 The genitive might represent the locative which is found in the 
classical Sanskrit, e.g. bhaktya gurau mayyanukampaya ca [Raghu]. 

5 The accusative with the agent noun in tr is not found in S. 

6 The desiderative adjectives ending in-t* regularly govern the 
accusative; the desiderative noun in a has been construed with the 
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the good * [5. 25]; 60ka$ya hartd 6aranagatanam , ‘ the remover 
of sorrow of those that have taken refuge [in him]’ [7. 5], 
cf. 1. 45; 7. 31; didfksayaksiptamand munes iu , ‘he, whose 
mind was diverted, for desiring a sight of the sage* [4. 40]; 
mahaughasyotlitirsayd , * out of a desire of crossing the great 
flood * [14. 16; cf'. 14. 17]. 

The subjective genitive with past participles in 4a : 6. 40; 

9. 11. 

The absolute genitive does not occur in S. 


The Locative 

The locative is a very living case in the Saundarananda. 
The verbs which are construed with other oblique cases else¬ 
where are here construed with the locative. Moreover, it is used 
with a great number of substantives and adjectives in various 
case-ideas. 

The locative with verbs : v?t : avartista ca vrddhesu ndvftad 
garhile pathi, ‘ he was under [the guidance of] the aged : he 
never took to the wrong path 7 [2. 26]; 3. 40; 9. 43 ; pra vjrt : 
anukulam pravartante jhalisu jndtayd yadd , ‘ when the kinsmen 
deal favourably with [their] kinsmen* [15. 37]; pra-mad : 
kdmesv ajasram pramamdda nandah , ‘ Nanda plunged deep 
in [sensual] pleasures * [2 63]; vi-mad : ni&dvivdsesu cirdd vimd- 
dyati , ‘ for long one exults in nocturnal revelries ’ [9. 30]; nam i 1 
munaye nandma sa gurav iva. ‘ he [the king] bowed to the 
sage, as if to the superior* [3. 27]; pra-num: 2 pranamya ca 
gurdu murddhnd , ‘ bowing with the head to the superior* [12. 12] ; 
mahdmundu hhaktivabat pranemuh , ‘ bowed to the great sage out 
of reverence* [5. 1]; sarvena bhavena gurdu pranamya, ‘with 
all feeling bowing to the superior * [17. 1] ; prandmam kr : kartum 
gamisydmi gurdu prandmam , ‘ I shall go to do homage to 
the master* [4. 32]; jnd (desiderative): jijndsamdna ridglsu 
kdubalam Svdpadesu ca, ‘ seeking skill with the elephants and 
the [wild] animals * [1. 36]; vi-smi : bnprdptdu na visismiye , ‘ did 
not rejoice at finding fortune * [2. 2]; vi-ni-yOjay : yasmdd aham 
tvdm viniyojaydmi Hve Aucdu vartmani vipriye ’pi, ‘ as I engage 
you in the auspicious and pure, though distasteful, path * 
[5. 46]; car : visayesu caran , ‘ enjoying the objects’ [14. 39]; 

gunavatsu caranti bhartrvat gunahinesu caranti batruvat | 
dhanavatsu caranti tfsnayd dhanahinesu caranty 
avajnaya , || 


accusative only once, viz., prayiyasS grham Sva ySna m3, * because of 
my desire of going home ’ [8. 13]. 

1 See under the dative, supra. 

2 The dative is an alternative idiom here; see supra . 
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‘ [Women] play the master over the virtuous; they play 
the enemy over those who lack virtues; they deal thirstily 
with the rich; they deal spurningly with the poor ’ [8. 40]. 

ram: kugrhe. .ramate, 1 finds pleasure., in a bad house’ 
19. 37] 1 * ; 6.47; 9. 44, 45; 8. 12; tvad-dliarme parame rame , 
C I rejoice in the supreme dharma of yours’ [12. 16]; Ara-dhd : 
ndrthi yady agnind na sync chraddadhydt tu na vdranau 9 ‘ one 
would not have believed in the fire-stick if he had no need of 
fire* [12. 34] ; d-Aa?ik: iiy Tmim-ddi priyaviprayuktd priye ’nyad 
dAahkya ca sd jagdda , ‘ thus the lady separated from [her] 
husband, suspecting him for something else, spoke thus ’ 
(6. 20] ; abhi-han : vajfena hintdla ivdbhijaghne , ‘ smote like the 
thunder on a hintdla tree’ [7. 39]; kf : vadhiir grhe mpi tain 
nukurvali karisyatc strisu virdginih kaihah , ‘ she, the daughter- 
in-law, too, emulating you, would talk to the ladies on the 
topics of renunciation’ [18. 59]; vi-Avas: kas tasmin viAvasef, 
‘ who would believe in him ? ’ [15. 59]; ghrndya, ‘ to feel abhor¬ 
rence ’ : 

drslv dikam rupam anyd hi rajyate 9 nyah prahrsyali | 

kaAcid bhavati madhyasthas tatraivd J ny6 ghrndyaie || 

c On seeing a form one is attracted, another is charmed ; 
but another feels abhorrence in the very same’ [13. 52]. 

The locative with substantives 2 : druruksd : Aive katham te 
pathi ndruruksd : e why [you have] no desire of taking the 
auspicious road ? ’ [5. 40]; didrksd : didrksdsya mundu babhuva , 
‘he had desire for having a look at the sage’ [18.2]; asit 
purastdt Ivayi me didrksd , ‘ at first I had" the desire of having a 
look at you ’ [18. 33] ; pravivaksd : ata cva ca me viAesalah pravi- 
vaksa .. Ivayi , ‘so [I have] a special desire of speaking to 
you’ [8. 11]; vivaksila : aid 9 sli bhuyas tvayi me vivaksitam, 

‘ so [I have] a desire of speaking to you again ’ [18. 53]; sanga, 

* company ’ : miigam cti jane janah , ‘ man finds company of 
man* [15. 39]; abhimdna , ‘pride’: bale 9 bhimdnas tava kena 
hetund , ‘ why this your pride of strength ? ’ [9. 7]; balasthatd : 
balasthatdm dtmani yena manyase , ‘ as you think of possessing 
strength in yourself ’ [9. 6]; pratijna : esydmy andAydna-viAe- 
sakdyam tvayiti krtvd rnayi tdm pratijridm f ‘having made this 
promise to me, “I shall come back before your decorative 
paints are dried”’ [6. 13]; mdgha-sdntva : taihd hi krtvd mayi 
mOgha-sdntvam, ‘ so giving me a bluff consolation ’ [6. 16]; 
Araddadhanatd , ‘ faith, trust ’: Areyasi Araddadhdnatd 9 1 faith in 
the good’ [12. 30]; prasada: bhuyah prasadam ca gurdv iydya, 
‘became again well-disposed to the master’ [17. 30]; mundu 
prasadam yadi tasya hi sydt , ‘ if he had been well-disposed to the 


1 The instrumental is an alternative idiom here ; see supra, 

2 From the Old Indo-Aryan stage the locative with substantives was 

often an alternative idiom for the possessive genitive. 
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sage* [6. 17]; baldbala: baldbale catmani sampradhdrya kdryah 
prayatnah na tu tad-viruddhah , 4 having realised (your) own 
strength and weakness, trial is to be made, and not its opposite ’ 
[16. 52]; mula, ‘ source’ : viryam param kdrya-kiftdu hi mulam , 
‘prowess is the supreme source of a successful deed* [16. 94]; 
apadeAa, ‘ pretext *: bhaktim sa buddham prati yam avOcat tasya 
praydlum mayi so 'prideSail, 6 the reverence which he professed 
for the Buddha is only his pretext [shown] to me for going 
away’ [6. 17]; anuvrtli : leva cdnuvrttir mayi sdsya purvam 
tydgah kva cdyam janavat kmnena , ‘ where is that obeying 
me [as] of old and where is this escape like the [common] 
people’ [6. 19]; dosa : md svdminam svamini dosam dgdh , ‘do 
not ascribe to the master the offence [which an? generally 
committed by] the husband ’ [6 22]; pravrtti 1 news ’: Arutvd 
tato bhartari lam pravfttm , ‘ then on hearing that news of [her] 
husband’ [6. 24]; AOka : rdjarsi-vadhvds tava ndnurupo 

dharmd&rite bhartari jdlu A\dkah, ‘it is not meet for you, the 
wife of the royal sage, to mourn for the husband ’ [6. 39]; rdga , 

‘ attachment ’: Lvayi yaA ca rdgah , ‘ that attachment for you ’ 
[6. 47]; hitaisila: adhridu yadl yarn hitdisitd mayi te, sydt , 

‘ if you have good wishes for me in [my] disconsolateness’ [8. 10]; 
hrdaya : katham arhati tasu panel ltd hr day am sad jay it mn caldi- 
masu , ‘ how can the wise care to win the heart of the fickle- 
minded ? ’ [8. 46] ; icchd : taihd tathecchd vimyesu vardliate , ‘ so 
and so does increase the desire for the objects [of the senses] ’ 
[9. 43]; dhrfi: param dhrtim parama-mundn cakdra salt, ‘ he had 
supreme reliance on the great sage ’ [10. 64]. 

The locative with adjectives : Ardnta : babhuva lapasi srd/ntah 
kdksivdniva gotamah, ‘he became hard-worked in austerities 
like GStama, Kaksivant ’ [1. 1]; tasthivdms : tasthusah 

salsu karmasu, ‘of him practising the six practices’ [l. 44]; 
sthita: sthitah kartayuge dluirme, ‘ practising the dJiarma of 
the krta age’ [2.25]; akutuhala : visayesv akutuhalah. ‘indiffer¬ 
ent to the objects [of the senses]’ [2. 25]; amikampaka : ity 
evam uktah sa tathdgatena sarvesu bhutesv anukampakena , 
‘ he being thus told by the Tathagata who sympathised with all 
beings ’ [5. 33]; samartha : ydvad vayd yogavidhdu samartham 
buddhim kuru Areyasi tdvad eva, ‘ as long as the age is cap¬ 
able of the practices of yoga, so long do you make up your 
mind for [acquiring] the good’ [5. 49]; vdeya: nikhiltna ca 
satyam ucyaldm yadi vdeyam mayi sdumya manyase , ' do speak 
the entire truth, if you, O child, think it [proper] to com¬ 
municate to me’ [8. 6], satrsna : kdmesu hi satrinasya na Adntir 
upapadyate , * peace does not come to him who is athirst of 
sensual pleasures’ [11. 37]; dgata: dtmani duhkham agatam , 
‘ pain [that has) come to oneself ’ [9. 41]; kuAala : kdma-caryasu 
kuAalah , ‘experienced in amorous activities’ [11. 4]; viklava : 
bhiksucarydsu viklavah , ‘averse to the duties of a bhiksu 9 
[11. 4]; jdta : yaj jndtvd tvayi jdtam me hasyam karunyam 
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eva ca, ‘ knowing which my laughter and pity have been excited 
for you* [11. 23]; atrpta: tfptir nastindhanair agneh.. 
napiwkamlsv atrptasya , ‘fire has no satiety with fuels., 
nor of one unsatiated with sensual pleasures 9 [11. 32]. 

Note the following example: 

adadatsu hhavanii narmaddh pradadatsu pravi&anti 
vibhramam | 

pranatesu bhavanti garvitdh pramadds txptatardh ca 
kdmisu || 

‘ Women become entertaining to those who do not pay: 
they adopt coquetry towards those who pay; they become 
haughty towards those who submit to them; and they become 
very satisfied with the amorous 9 [8. 39]. 

The causal locative : tad-vrddhdu vardhate dharmo mula - 
vfddhdu yaihd drumah, ‘ the dharma thrives with the thriving of 
faith, just as a tree thrives with the growth of its roots ’ [12. 41]. 

2. Compound Forms 

The compounds in S., rarely exceed four component 
words. The following compounds are peculiar : veda vedahga- 
vidvams -, ‘ versed-in-the-vedas-and-the-supplementary-vedic- 

literature ’ [1. 44]; bharyd-didrksu- 1 , * desirous-of-seeing-the- 
wife* [10. 1]; yalreccha (adverbial compound), ‘ at-will-where *: 
yathcccham yatreccham Aamayati manak prerayati ca, ‘ howsoever 
and wheresoever at will he can check or direct his mind* [15. 
69]; alamvidya well-educated * [1. 48]: alam-virya, ‘very 
heroic ’ [i. 55]. 

3. The Verb 

One of the most striking characteristics of the style of 
Asvaghosa is the excessive use of finite verbs. This is a great 
contrast with the style of the classical poets not excluding 
Kalidasa. 

The Tenses 

The perfect is the regular tense for denoting the past. 
It occurs 460 times, and with 108 verbs. The aorist occurs 
118 times, and with 61 verbs. The imperfect occurs with 
19 verbs and 38 times. The ratio between the perfect and 
the aorist is a little less than 4: 1, between the aorist and 
the imperfect about 3: 1. In the Buddhacarita, however, the 
ratio between the perfect and the aorist is about 19 : 1. 

The periphrastic future occurs only once, viz., kartasmi 


1 Notwithstanding the absence of Panini’s sanction for such a com¬ 
pound, we do find such compounds in classical Sanskrit, e.g. f arthaUpsu 
4 desirous-of-getting-money * [Paficatantra], etc. 
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8arvam bhagavan vacas le , 4 I shall do, 0 Lord, all that you 
say ’ [5. 50]. 

The Moods 

The optative is used for the conditional here : 
tdm sundarim cln na labhlta nandah 
sd vd nisevzia na tam natabhruh | 
dvandvam dhruvam tad vikalam na 6obteta~ 
nyonyahindv iva rdtucandrdu || 

‘If Nanda had not married that beautiful lady, and 
if that arch-browed girl had not served him, then certainly 
the couple, separated, would not have looked fine like 
the night and the moon bereft of each other ’ [4. 7], 

In the following verse the optative denotes the past tense : 

sd tena cestdlalitena bhariuh 
bathyena cantarmanasd jahdsa | 
bhavec ca rustd Jcila ndma tasmdi 
laldtajihmdm bhrukutim cakdra || 

‘ She laughed within herself at that graceful misbehaviour 
of her husband : she feigned to be angry with him, and accord¬ 
ingly, made a frown twitching the forehead ’ [4. 15]. 

The passive imperative is found in 8. 4, 6; 13. 22, etc. 

The conditional occurs only once: halo ’ bhavisyam yadi 
na vyamoksam , 4 1 would have perished if I had not attained 
the spiritual release 9 [18. 41]. 

The Participle 

The perfect participle is used both as an adjective 
as well as a finite verb. Thus (i) as adjective: hokena 
conmddam upeyivamso rdjarsayo 9 nye 9 py ava&d viceluh , ‘ even 
royal sages, having attained madness owing to sorrow, have 
lost their balance of mind ’ [5. 29], cf. 3. 22; (ii) as 
finite verb: akrtartho na dadf&e yd* sya dar&anam iyivan , 
‘ no one who ever saw him did look unsatisfied J [2. 8]; yam 
Zkabdnena nijaghnivdn (sic) jard , 4 whom old age smote with 
a single shaft’ [9. 18]; sunetrah punaravrtto garbhavasam 
uplyivdn . 4 Sunetra again came to reside in the womb ( i.e ., 
was born again)’ [11. 57] ; bhxbam samvegam iyivan , 4 was very 
much perturbed at heart’ [12. 4]. 

The past participles are generally used with a finite verb 
meaning 4 to be 9 : katham kfto* si , 4 how could you do it ? ’ 
[7.18]; 

dvdipayano dharmaprdyanab ca 
reme samam kd&isu vHavadhvd | 
yaya hato *bhuc calanupurena 
pddcna vidyullatayeva meghah (| 
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‘ Dvaipfiyana, though a spiritual man, enjoyed a hetaera 
at the Kasis; and by whom he was killed with her foot 
adorned with the jingling anklets like a cloud smitten with 
the streak of lightning’ [7. 30]; 9. 9, 16; 14. 46; 17. 66; 
punar api casmi sannatas tarn , ‘ I again bow to him * [17. 
73]. Sometimes the finite verb is not used : aham hi dasto 
hfdi manmathahind , ‘ I am really bitten at heart by the Love- 
serpent ’ [l'U. 55]; gurur grham no bhagavdn pravistah , 4 our lord 
the master has entered the house * [4. 30]. 

In the Saundarananda not a single instance occurs where 
the present participle [the possessive past participle ending 
in -ta-vant]. It is either used as an attributive adjective, or 
as a predicative adjective with a finite form of the root as. 
Thus: 

kyendya prdnivdtsalydt sva-mdrnsdny api dattavdn | 

kivik svargdt paribhrastas tvddrk krtvapi duskaram || 

* Sivi, who gave his own flesh to the $yena out of mercy to 
the creatures, and having done such a feat, was ejected from the 
heaven’ [11. 42]; cf. prdptavdn in 11. 60; visa yd ms, tyaktavdn 
asi, 4 you have given up the [enjoyment of the] objects ’ [11. 27] ; 
yady api praiisamkhydndt kdmdn utsrstavdn asi, e as you have 
given up sensual pleasures for the sake of contemplation ’ 
[15. 4]. 

The Conjunctive 

The conjunctive has sometimes been used ungrammati¬ 
cally (i.e. not having the same subject as the finite verb 
as prescribed by Panini), as is found in the Great Epic as 
well as in late classical Sanskrit. 1 Thus: jhdlimk ca dfsivi 
vratind grhasihdn samvin na citte ’ sti na vasti cetah, * seeing 
(your) kinsmen as religious mendicants, who were formerly 
house-holders, does it not provoke your thought ?—or, have you 
no heart ? ’ [f>. 37]; bhuyah samalokya grhesu ddsan nikdmya tat 
tydgakrtam ca dharma | naivasti bfiOktum matir dlayam te, 
‘ having repeatedly noticed and found fault with the home 
life, and having learnt that dharma of renunciation, you have 
no desire of enjoying comforts at home’ [5. 39]; 

krntvd hydvartakam svargam samsdrasya ca citratdm \ 

na martyesu na devesu pravrttir mama rocate || 

‘ After hearing the impermanence of heaven and the unstabi- 
litv of the world, I have no inclination for either men or 
for gods’ [12. 14]; 

dosavyalan atikramya vydlan grhagatdn iva | 

ksdmam qyrdjuasya na svaptum nistitirsOr mahad bhayam || 


1 The Buddhacarita too abounds in such ungrammatically used 
conjunctives. 
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‘ Disregarding the defects that are like ferocious animals 
that are at home, it is not meet to sleep for the wise one 
who is desirous of escaping a great fear * [14. 29] ; 

kayasya krtvd hi vivekam dddu sukho ’dhiganium manaso 
vivekaft, ‘ having at first attained physical indifference, it is 
easy to come to mental indifference ’ [14. 46]. 

The conjunctive used absolutely with him 1 : him indriyd - 
ndm upagamya ddsyam , 4 what is the good of serving the senses? * 
[5. 25]; him indriyarthartham anartham udhvd , ‘ what is the 
good of carrying misfortune for the sake of the objects of the 
senses ? ’ [5. 26]. 

The Infinitive 

The infinitive has been faultly used in: sukho dhiganium 
manaso vivekah y ‘it is easy to attain mental aloofness* [14. 
46]; tasya pray alum mayi so 1 padeAah, ‘ that is a plea (offered) 
to me for his leaving (me) * [6. 17]. 

4. The -Vocabulary 

The most striking feature of the vocabulary of Asvaghosa 
is his excessive use of the desiderative formations. The follow¬ 
ing desideratives occur in S.,— 

Substantives: ditsd, ‘desire of giving* [2. 6]; bubliutsd ; 
‘ desire of knowing * [3. 6]; jigisd, ‘desire of winning’ [5.32]; 
anujighrksd , ‘desire of doing a favour’ [3. 15]; anujighrksuld , 
the same [18. 47]; vininisd , ‘ desire of training ’ |3. 21]; didrksd , 
‘ desire of seeing’ [4. 40 ; 18. 2, 33] ; druruksd , ‘ desire of mount¬ 
ing’ [5. 40]; pravivahsd , ‘desire of speaking’ [8. 11]; vivaksd , 
the same [11. 18]; prayiydsd, ‘ desire of going ’ [8. 13]; jighdmsd , 
desire of slaying’ [11. 18]; titddayisd , ‘desire of driving out ’ 
[11. 25]; ipsa , ‘desire of getting’ [11. 28]; lipsd, ‘desire of 
gaining’ [11. 26] ; rirarnsd , ‘ desire of abstaining’ [11.34); tilirsd , 
‘desire of fording’ [14. 17]: uttitirsd , the same [14. 16]; nir- 
mumuksd, ‘desire of escaping’ (16. 25]; cikirsita, 4 desire of 
doing ’ [8. 9]. 

Adjectives: yiydsu, ‘ desirous of going ’ [2. 6, etc.]; didrksu , 

4 desirous of seeing ’ [2. 46, etc]; AUayisu, ‘ desirous of lying on ’ 
[3. 22]; vivaksu , ‘ desirous of speaking ’ [4. 29, etc.]; nirmumuk - 
su, ‘desirous of emancipation’ [5.5]; mumursu , ‘desirous of 
dying’ [5. 39]; ujjihirsu , ‘ desirous of taking out’ [5. 47, etc.]; 
jijivisu , ‘ desirous of iiving ’ [6. 23]; pravivaksu y * desirous of 
saying’ [8. 7]; praviviksu , ‘desirous of entering’ [8. 16, etc.]; 
utsisrksu , ‘ desirous of giving up,’ viviksu , ‘ desirous of entering, 
abhyujjihirsu , ‘ desirous of rescuing ’ [10.1]; pipdsu , ‘ desirous of 
drinking’ [10. 11, etc]; jigharmu , ‘desirous of destroying’ 


1 Cf. Panini’s aphorism, alamkhalvoh praHsedhaytih practim ktd 
[3, 4. 18]. 
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[10. 43, etc.] ; didhaksu, ‘ desirous of burning ’ [10. 53]; mumuk - 
su, ‘desirous of escaping’ [14. 11, etc.]; pipatisu, ‘desirous 
of falling* [14. 15]; nisliiirsu , ‘desirous of escaping* [14. 29]; 
jijagarisu , ‘desirous of keeping awake* [14. 24]; ciJcirsu , ‘de¬ 
sirous of doing * [17. 5]; yuyutsu , ‘ desirous of fighting* [17. 23]; 
jigisu , c desirous of victory ’ [17. 56]; vimumuksu , ‘ desirous 
of escaping * [18. 13]; vivatsu , ‘ desirous of dwelling’ [l. 18]. 

Finite Verbs: praviviksati , ‘ he wishes to enter 7 [8. 15]; 
tilirsati , ‘ he wishes to cross over or escape * [8. 17]; jighfksati , 

‘ he wishes to take * [8. 18]; titirset , ‘ should cross over 7 [9.10]; 
abhilipsase, ‘you desire to get* [10. 63]; cihrisanti (sic) ‘they 
wish to buy 7 [11. 26]; cikitsayet , ‘he should wish to cure 7 
[13. 55]. 

Conjunctives and participles : cikitsayitvd, see supra [4. 14]; 
jighf-ksant , see supra [5. 5]; ujjihirsant 3 see supra [5. 18]; 
jihirsant [5. 34, etc]; anipsamdnd , * not desirous of getting 7 
[6. 6]; ipsanl [6. 23]; ipsita [9. 41]; ditsant, ‘ desirous of giving 7 
[10. 10]; mumursant [11. 51]; cikirsita , ‘desired* [12. 26]; 
jigisani , see supra [16. 85j; cikirsant , see supra [17. 5]; 

vivaksita , ‘desired to be spoken 7 [18. 53]. 

Adnominal verbs 

karundyamana , ‘feeling pity* [5. 21; [this word occurs 
twice in B.. and no other adnominal verb occurs there]; 
vahndyate, ‘it resembles a big fire’ [10. 8]; rdjdyate, ‘he 
behaves like a king 7 [10. 26]; mavddyamdna, ‘ getting dull ’ 
[16. 56]; ghrndyate , ‘feels abhorrence 7 [13. 52]. 

The only intensive is— cahkramyasva , ‘ walk on and on ’ 
[14. 25]. 

In S. as well as in B. the regular name of the Himalayas is 
the old word himavant , and only once, himagiri. The late form 
himalaya which occurs in the Kumara-sambhava of Kalidasa 
does not occur in the works of Asvaghosa. 

The following are the rare and peculiar words that occur in 
the Saundarananda: arharupa, ‘deserving 7 [1. 20]; tarsa , 
‘ thirst, longing’ [2. 19, etc.]; kathamkathd , ‘anxiety 7 [2. 32; 
3. 39]; akathamkaiha t ‘not anxious’[17. 27]; ladita , ladant , 
‘beautiful’ [4. 27, 22, 40; 6. 43, etc.]; vinakfta , ‘separated’ 
[8. 20]; ^raddadhdntd, ‘faith * [12.30]; cduksa, ‘fine, clever’ 
[13. 16]; nandi , ‘ pleasure, happiness 7 [16. 44, 45]; kanva , ‘ sin * 
[16. 76]; vibhi, ‘ afraid ’ [17. 61]. 

Repetitions 

In the Saundarananda the same phrases and idioms often 
occur repeatedly. These are the repetitions: 

mukh&na sacikftakundaUna , ‘ with the face having the ear¬ 
rings awry * [4. 19]; mukhena tiryah-natakundalena , ‘ with the 
face having the earring bent sideways and downwards ’ [6. 2]. 
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ivababhase , ‘(it) appeared like..’ [5. 52, 53; 10. 8* 
17. 61]. 

giram ity uvaca f * uttered this speech * [6. 20; 10. 47], 

yayub ca yasyanti ca ydnti cairn , ‘ they did go (in the 
past), shall go (in the future), and they go (even now)’ [5. 43]; 
cakruh karisyanti ca kurvatc ca , ‘ they did do, they shall do. 
they do (even now)’ [7. 13]; drub carisyanti caranti caiva , 
‘they did, shall do, and (even now) do practise [austerities]’ 
[7. 13]. 

vilaldpa tat-tat ‘she wailed so and so’ [6. 12; 7. 12]. 

krtdnjalir vdkyam uvaca nandah, ‘ Nanda spoke with his 
palms folded * [10. 49 ; 18. 39]. 

na cdtra citram yadi , ‘ there is nothing strange here if. / 
[9. 3]; kim atra citram yadi , ‘ what is strange here if.. * [16. 84]. 

rdjfva laksmim ajitdm jigisuh , ‘ like a king wishing to win 
the fortune not yet won ’ [16. 85]; rdjeva debdn ajitan jiqisan , 
‘like a king wishing to conquer the country hitherto uncon¬ 
quered ’ [17. 56]. 

madanaikakdrya , ‘ solely addicted to the pleasures of love’ 
[4. 1 ; 10. 35]. 

The Rhymed Verse 

It is an interesting fact to note that the rhymed verse 
occurs in S. The earliest occurrence of the rhymed verse is to 
be found in the Mahabharata and also in the Ramayana. In late 
classical Sanskrit we find such verses very occasionally, as in 
the verses ascribed to Ghatakarpara Rhymed verses written 
in Apabhramsa are to be found in the interpolated verses in 
Kalidasa’s Vikrainorvasl. 

These are the rhymed verses and half-verses that occur in 
the Saundarananda : 

sa rCdanarOsitaraktadfstill 
santapasamksObhitagdtrayastik | 
papdta birndkulahdrayastih 
phaldtibharad iva cutayastih || 

‘ Her eyes slightly reddened with weeping, her slim body 
surging with sorrow, her necklace disturbed, she a slight figure, 
fell down like a mango tree under the excessive load of its 
fruits ’ [6. 25]. 

daricarindm atisundanndm 
mandharabrdni-kucodarindm | 

Vfnddni rejur dibi kinnarlnam 
puspotkirdndm iva vallarindm || 

‘The groups of Kinnarls who dwell in caves, who are 
exceedingly beautiful, who have lovely hips, breasts, and waists, 
appeared charming like creepers that have put on blossoms’ 
[10. 13]. 
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tau devaddruttamagandhavantam 
nadisarahprasravanaughavantam ( 
ajagmatuh kancana dhdtumantam 
dlvarsimantam himavantam dku || 

‘ They two came to a certain part of the Himalayas, that 
was sweetly perfumed with the Deodar trees, that contained 
rivers, lakes, and springs, that was full of metal ores, and that 
was inhabited by the gods and sages ’ [10. 5]. 

The last line of this verse does not rhyme. Perhaps 
metrical difficulty was on the way. 

sa duhkhajaldn mahalo mumuksur 
vimOksamdrgadhigame viviksuh I 
pnnthanam dry am paramam didrksuh 
kamam yaydu kihcid updilacaksuh || 

4 He who was desirous of escaping from the great net of 
pain, of entering into the way to emancipation, and of finding 
the supreme path of righteousness, became somewhat calm, 
endowed as he was with (spiritual) insight’ [17. 13]. 

sadvrttavarmd kila sOmavarmd 
cacdla cittndbhavabhinnadharma | 

‘ Somavarman, his good deeds being his armour, roamed 
about, his piety being (after all) shattered by love that grows in 
the heart ’ [7. 42]. 

calatkadambe himavannitambc 
tardu pralambe camard lalambe | 

‘ On the slopes of the Himalayas, where the kadamba 
flowers quivered, on the dangling branches of the tree, the yak 
wandered about 1 [10. 11]. 

The rhymed verse occurs also in B. [1. 14, 15; 2. 40 ; 4. 
27, 30; etc.]. 

The Metre 

Metrical defects are to be found in 4. 7 cd and 7. 37 erf, 
where c does not end in a word but carries the last syllable to the 
next foot. 

The verses in the Saundarananda number 1 063. Fifteen 
metres have been used in the poem. These are as follow : 

(i) Samavftta 

Sloka [8 syllables] -384 verses, 

Upajati [11]—459 verses, 

Vamsastha [12]—78 verses, 

PraharsinI [13]—4 verses, 

Rucira [i3]—1 verse, 

Vasantatilaka [14]—10 verses, 

A new metre [14]—2 verses (see infra), 
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SikharinI [17]—10 verses, 

Kusumitalatavellita [18]—1 verse, 

Sardulavikrldita [19]—6 verses, 

Suvadana [20]—2 verses. 

(ii) Arddhasamavrtta 
Puspitagra—4 verses, 

A new metre 1 —1 verse, 

Sundarl—57 verses. 

(iii) Visamavftta —44 verses. 

The metre Mandakranta does not occur in S.. nor in B. 
nor in the dramatic fragments ascribed to Asvaghosa. It 
seems exceedingly likely that Kalidasa was the originator of 
the Mandakranta metre. The earliest occurrence of this metre 
is found in the posthumous Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta. Harisena, the author of this inscription, might 
have been a contemporary of Kalidasa. That Kalidasa did 
not know this inscription can be argued from the fact that he 
did not use this metre either in the Rtusamhara or in the 
Kumarasambhava. Had he known this inscription, and for the 
matter of that the metre Mandakranta, it could be expected of 
him to have used this—one of the most majestic of metres in 
Sanskrit—at least in the Kumarasambhava which bears all the 
impress of careful work in which the poet sought to give his 
vent. It is possible that Kalidasa invented it when writing 
the Malavikagnimitra, as the Mandakranta verses occurring 
there are not very smooth and have the impress of a halting 
first attempt. It became gradually smoother and freer, suc¬ 
cessively in the VikramorvasI, the Abhijnanasakuntala, the 
Raghuvamsa, and probably finally in the Meghaduta. 

In the Saundarananda are found two metres which have 
the cadence of the Mandakranta, and which therefore might in 
all likelihood have suggested the metre to Kalidasa : the priority 
in date of Asvaghosa to Kalidasa, and the latter having read, 
and having been influenced by the former should be considered. 
These metres are as follow : 

[i] The verse 7. 52 [the metre of this verse has been named 
Kusumitalatavellita in the Ghandomanjan of Gangadasasuri 1 2 


1 The verse is this : 

_ kj _ _ yj _ o _ yj _ w _ yj _ 

JcamabhogabhOgavadbhir atmadrstidrstibhih 

kj __ kj _ kj _ kj _ yj _ yj _ yj _ yj _ 

pramadandikamurdhabhih praharsalolajihvakdih | 
indriydragdir mandvilddraydih sprhdvisdih 
famdgamad rts na das tarn api yac cikitsaySt || [13.55]. 

Lines a and c are Tunaka lines; cf. editor’s note, pp. 135, 136. 

2 Edited by Ramatarana &irdmaiii, Calcutta, 1909, p. 69. 
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but does not occur in extant Kavya literature]—this is a 
Mand&kranta verse with an initial heavy syllable : 

tasmad bhiksartham mama gurur ito ydvad eva prayatah 
tyaktvd kasdyam grham aham itas tdvad Iva prayasyl j 
pujyam lihgam hi skhalitamanaso bibhratah klistabuddhtr 
ndmutrarthdh syad upahatamater ndpy ayam pvaldkah || 

The scheme is this — 

_ I_| _ v-/ | U KJ |_w j_|_ 

the scheme of the Mandakranta being— 

-j — w u r u w i — w i — w i—. 

[ii] The verses 12. 43; 13. 66—[the metre of these verses also 
seems to be unknown in Sanskrit literature ; it is one of the three 
new metres which I have not noticed elsewhere in Sanskrit]— 
this metre is the Mandakranta lacking three syllables at the end, 
one short and two heavy— 

tasmad esdm aku&alakardndm arindm 
caksurghranahravana ra sand spar kandnam | 
sarvavastham bhavati niyamad apramatto 
mdsminn arihe ksanam api krthds tvam pramddam || 

[13. 66]. 

The scheme of this metre is— 

-| _ o | v, o W |-- |-; 

compare the scheme of the Mandakranta— 

- v \ » kj v \ __ w j-w |-. 






Article No. (>. 


Interpolation in the Brahma Sutram 

By M. M. Chatterji 

There are three sutras or aphorisms in the Brahma Sutram , 
dealing with the question of food. The first of the trinity is: 

*rsn*iTg»?fa^ i 1 

Adhvaya Til, Pada 4, Siltra 28. 

In the commentary, ascribed to Sankaracarya, this apho¬ 
rism is based on the two Upanisadic texts quoted below:— 

fafe faR-^srisT^ i 2 

Chandogya Up , V. 1,2. 


The other text is as follows:— 

*T T «TT atr^JT*f» *TT*tW SfajZVteW I 1 2 3 

Brhaddranyaka Up., VI. 1, 14. 

Both texts unite in teaching that the universal life oi 
breath eats all that is eaten by any individual. He who realises 
the identity in substance of his life with the universal life does 
so in thought alone. There is no injunction or permission con¬ 
cerning propriety of food applicable to individuals. This 
the commentary points out and adds that assuming such per¬ 
mission its operation is to be restricted to risks of death. 
In support of this view the commentary cites an Akhyayika 
or story from the Chandogya Upanisad. It relates that the 
sage Cakrayana ate forbidden food during a season of famine. 

The commentator’s application of the story to the aphorism 
under consideration' appears to violate a prior aphorism (III, 4, 
24) which limits the use of a story to the illustration of the 


1 And there is permission of all food, (only) in the case of danger of 
life; this is shown by scripture. Sacred Books oj the East , Vol. XXXVIII, 
p. 309. 

2 To the realiser of this (i.e., unity in substance of his own breath, 
vitality, or life with the Divine energy, which is manifest as the life in all) 
nothing ,that can be eaten is no-food (i.e., prohibited). (The translation 
follows Sankara.) 

2 He who thus knows the food of Ana (the breath) by him nothing 
is eaten that is not (proper) food, nothing is received that is not (proper) 
food. Sacred Books of the East , XV, p. 204. 
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proximate vidyS or sacred science. The prior aphorism referred 
to is as follows:— 

Besides, each of the two texts cited in the commentary 
relates to Pranopasana or devotion with life as a symbol ( 'pratika ) 
while the Cakravana story is illustrative of Udgithavidya 
where the symbol is the sacred syllable Om. The confused 
application, noticeable in the commentary, is an exegetical 
wrong. 2 

The next aphorism with its short commentary is given 
below :— 

I 

=?f aerfcT “ ffrcpgf^: ” T^*TTfo*r^TTH^J- 

favmmusrimfsm vrfasjfa i 3 

It will be observed that the word “ ” is here taken to 

mean “ food ” while in the text itself the word is explained 
by Sankara, in his commentary, thus:— 

*rif^*nr T^T^frr: HURTirre i 4 

V* 

It is clear that according to Sankara purity of mind, by 
detachment from all egotistic regard for objects of sense gene¬ 
rally is indicated by the words quoted from the text, without 
any special reference to selection of food. The reference really 
is to the mental condition in contact with objects of sense and 
not to objects of sense as such. All lurking doubts will be dis¬ 
pelled by the words that immediately follow the above :— 

J 


1 This follows also from the connexion (of the stories with the 
vidyas) in one coherent whole. S.B.E ., Vol. XXXVIII, p. 1105. 

- For commentary in extenso with translation see Appendix. 

3 And on account of the non-sublation.—III, 4, 29. 

And thus those scriptural passages which distinguish lawful and 
unlawful food,—such as Ch. Up. VII, 26, 2, “When food is pure all 
nature is pure,”—are not sublated. S.B.E., XXXVIII, p. 311. 

4 (What one) collects is ^T^T^C: or collection. Perception of sound 
and the rest is collected for the experience of the percepient. 

5 The purity of that perception which is indicatod by the know¬ 
ledge of that (i.e., sound and other objects of sense) is the purity of 

. The (true) meaning is that the perception of objects (shall be) 
untouched by attraction, repulsion, or confusion (of mind). 
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Sankara, if the author of both the commentaries, must bo 
found guilty of palpable self-contradiction, of which, one may 
make bold to assert, no other instance can be discerned by 
the most lynx-sighted critic. It would bo in place here to 
notice the commentator’s alternative interpretation of the texts 
cited connected, as it is, with the next aphorism and its com¬ 
mentary. The alternative interpretation is stated in the first 
place as glorification of one who assimilates the teachings of the 
two Upanisadic texts referred to in the commentary ^rf 

Tf?T (literally, “ or declared for glorification definitely ”). 
This is confirmed in the conclusion thus:—(therefore 
figurative expressions of praise or in the two texts referred 

to in the commentary and, as such, the texts are not to 
be literally understood. This view is attempted to be 
strengthened by the next aphorism : — 

The commentary is short enough to be quoted here : — 

I 


sr qiqq ” ii sfa i 

cwr ‘ U<$ I ’ ‘ ’ 

’ jrfa =*r Siam n 1 

The plea of glorification completely fails. As the Smrti 
quoted applies to men generally and not to the master of the 
vidya or sacred Science the Upanisads teach. What applies 
in the same degree to all cannot be taken to glorify any parti¬ 
cular class or its particularity. Finally, it is to be noted that 
the commentary at the outset mentions the alternative as pre¬ 
senting a doubt to be removed before either is accepted. But 
in the end it appears to accept both and in the next aphorism 
aid is invoked in support of the latter alternative, affirming 
glorification. 

1 And this is said in Smrti also- 

That in the cases of need both he who knows and he who does 
not know may eat any food Smrti also states; compare, e.g., * He 
who being in danger of his life eats food from anywhere is stained by sin 
no more than the lotus leaf by water.’—On the other hand, many pass¬ 
ages teach that unlawful food is to be avoided. * Intoxicating liquor the 
Brahmana must permanently forego ’; * Let them pour boiling spirits 
down the throat of the Brahmana who drinks spirits’; ‘Spirit-drinking 
worms grow in the mouth of the spirit-driuking man, because he enjoys 
what is unlawful *.— S.B.E., XXXVIII, p. 3IT. 
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The Bhagavad Gita teaches with completeness about food 
and feeder. But it would be out of place to consider such 
teachings at length in the present connection. It would be 
sufficient to refer to one verse (XV. 14) and Sankara’s commen¬ 
tary thereon:— 

wrarurwwigw: n 1 

Sankara’s commentary on this verse runs as follows:— 
3tr?f*Tfa I t*9T’T^ 

1psfT*r^ ” T^rxf? 

SJ 

BTfnr*rt umrem gf^: gmimpT^nTT^: guurcnHTHif 

’fWT^ai 5 gfw i «r*r "ergfiN ^g^ui 

%fpg wt?rt t s 9w>sftmfwmii 

*r«rffifa nsgeftsaTNtnft nr n \a 11 

Furthermore, “1” and so forth.—I (oe., the Supreme) 
am the fire or energy in the digestive organ within creatures. 
According to the Upanisadic text “this fire is Vaisvanara 
within individuals and by this food is digested and so forth”; 
“taking the form Vaisvanara (and)’entering into all living 
forms and united with upgoing and downgoing breath (i.e., 
inspiration and expiration), performs digestion. The kinds 
of food here referred to are classified according as it is to 
be chewed, sucked, licked, or drunk. The feeder is the fire (or 
energy called) Vaisvanara and the food is Soma (universal 
Sapor). To one who views this in its universal aspect no 
evil comes from food.” 

It is to be noted that Sankara does not base the verse 
of the Bhagavad Gita on the authority of the Upanisadic 
texts referred to above. The text partly quoted in Sankara’s 
commentary is Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (V. 9) which runs 
as follows:— 

?t 4N 's'faT wnfafirsmr wtfa * 

wfa 'srN sEJirtfh i 2 


1 I, becoming VaiSvanara and entering into the bodies of living 
creatures, digest the four kinds of food, being joined with the upward 
and downward life-breath. 

2 Agni Vaisvanara is the fire within man by which the food that is 
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The teaohing declares to spiritual view or faith the sentient 
unity of the energy perceived as operative in fire or heat 
and air or breath whose combined action results in digestion of 
food of all kinds in all. Sankara derives from it no rule of 
conduct. 

In short, the text teaches that purity of mind depends on 
its attitude towards objects of sense and not on the character 
of the objects themselves. 

It is to be observed that the text is silent as to any evil 
arising from use of food. The pronouncement on this point is 
Sankara’s own. 

It is clear that neither the text nor the commentary draws 
any practical rule for the selection of food. The teaching, when 
applied to conduct, will be effective in removing hate, conten¬ 
tion, and strife including spiritual antipathy, based on the 
use of different kinds of food by peoples or individuals. The 
consideration of lawful food in Brahmanism is outside the pre¬ 
sent purpose and it would be out of place to discuss Sankara’s 
conclusion except to point out its complete disagreement 
with the three aphorisms above considered and the relative 
commentaries. It is clear beyond the faintest doubt that 
to attribute the authorship of the commentaries to Sankara is 
to destroy completely his authority as an exegetist owing to his 
glaring self-contradiction. 

The above observations are submitted for authoritative 
judgment generally and specially on the following points, 
namely:— 

(1) Was the trinity of Sutras referred to known to 

Sankara ? 

(2) Was Sankara the author of the commentaries thereon ? 

(3) Were the Sutras interpolated between the time of 

Sankara (7th Century A.D.) and that of Ramanuja 
(11th Century A.D.) who laid great stress on 
selection and consumption of food ? 

(4) Was the object of such interpolation the preservation 

of cultural independence against Moslem doctors, 
notwithstanding spiritual unity ? 


eaten is cooked, i.e., digested. Its noise is that one hears if one covers 
one’s ears when he is on the point of departing this life. He does not 
•hear that noise. S.B.E., XV, p. 193. 
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Appendix 

—‘ *t t format 

Hwfa ’ tfa i am m*rer%fa*rur—‘ *r ^ 3T *fnj vrwfcr 

srTsrg yfajitfafi ’ tfa i wafaNfc i ftfM 

srestfmg^ia favW ^a ^asr$ ^r^iwa *fa 

^51% faftlftfcT en«frf UTTTW I am ft ttfaftifatW: ^H- 
^IT wwi m®f9ntT*rfam*rra^£m7 famrfa^famffcssnT i 
aifa vitgrotifawirairereTTma: 5@Tg i aa anr i m*TTO- 
fnfrawaTtT^faaw i mn mftnfrmsifair-sr^i agfl^aa- 
fafvaT aim i am t ‘ a an^a %a Hft'tt 5 ?!^ saw’ 
*<sr%a am^aifaanfaa^aj «4a$rafr'tT?;a'naa a^mTsjifaaa 
ji*?fTir»isff^HTir7fT^ aram i a’afraaifa maifaanfaa^iij ^tstt- 
jw^rmaaaa H^w^fawirsaw amafa i a:a pth w —^4 
aisafing’ma faTsftaa tfa i a u^r famaar: ai^a mi*i»mr, 
‘ a a? aT a;afafa fa>^aTa*i wafa’ Tfa a^maia^ana i 
a mantmft fafsraatat P^fafaTtwaraasrtilaa fafm- 
Hfamii araaa i aifa v anfa^arfa trrm^ugffr^^f^m 
aa fafa: faff^aaa *iafa a fa i a =a ^Tfamafafra *rgsi- 
w®* I g mm^nsiffra ^safafa fafmrr- 

fagw i eWT<r mmafamamimafsmHraTa^ a mafmgtTa- 
fafm i atafrfa—■“ w^faigjrfa^ uram% ”—afa i a;a^ai 
*rafa maima a:a ft m^miafa asjjTUTfaafaajaTHjg- 
“ a^araia i ” am ft ajfamafTaai^ sct: ar^im- 

S M 

frwi^Tfl^HW safa aiiafa ‘ asaa ’ Tarfa?a 

\# v ’ s» "* 

i manraap farar azfama^a x»aa m fn * gifa aig f^RT- 
ata^ia ajgaiaaj affagN^atma Hmaretj i anaanRTm- 
am ‘a m an*tfa«ifRma*iTaa’ Tfa, ‘anat a ^aaiaa ’ 
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*fcT I 

nmraHTOf 1 

H^fac^fafa i fw^cusiftsrginir- 

^wi^n*TT^% i cni?T^rRt 4 «r ^ ^t vstts 9 11 

And there is permission of all food, (only) in the case of 
danger of life; on account of this being shown (by scrip¬ 
ture). 28. 

In the colloquy of the Pranas the Chandogas record, 

‘ To him who knows this there is nothing which is not food ’ 
(Ch. Up. V, 1, 2); and the Vajasaneyins, ‘ Bv him nothing 
is eaten that is not food, nothing is received that is not food * 
(Brh Up. VI, 1, 14). The sense of the two passages is that any¬ 
thing may be eaten by him.—A doubt here arises whether the 
texts enjoin the permission of eating anything as an auxiliary to 
knowledge—as calmness of mind, etc., are—or mention them for 
the purpose of glorification.—The purvapaksin maintains that 
the passages are injunctions because thus we gain an in¬ 
struction which causes a special kind of activity. What, there¬ 
fore, the text teaches is the non-operation of a definite rule, 
in so far as auxiliary to the knowledge of the Pranas in proxi¬ 
mity to which it is taught.—But this interpretation implies the 
sublation of the scriptural rules as to the distinction of lawful 
and unlawful food! Such sublation. we reply, is possible, 
because the present case is one of general rule and special 
exception. The prohibition of doing harm to any living 
creature is sublated by the injunction of the killing of the sacri¬ 
ficial animal; the general rule which distinguishes between such 
women as may be approached and such as may not, is sublated 
by the text prescribing, with reference to the knowledge of the 
Vamadevya, that no woman is to be avoided ( 4 Let him avoid 
no woman, that is the vow’, Ch. Up. II, 13, 2); analogously 
the passage which enjoins, with reference to the knowledge 
of the Pranas, the eating of all food may sublate the general 
rule as to the distinction of lawful and unlawful food. 

To this we reply as follows. The permission to eat any 
food whatever is not enjoined, since the passages do not con¬ 
tain any word of injunctive power ; for the clause, ‘ To him who 
knows this there is nothing/ etc., expresses only something 
actually going on. And where the conception of an injunction 
does not naturally arise we may not assume one from the mere 
wish of something causing a special line of activity. Moreover 
the text says that ‘for him who knows this there is nothing 
that is not food’, only after having said that everything even 
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unto dogs and the like is food for the Prana. Now food such 
as dogs and the like cannot be enjoj^ed by the human body; 
but all this can be thought of as food of the Prana. From 
this it follows that the passage is an arthavada meant to 
glorify the knowledge of the food of the Prana, not an injunc¬ 
tion of the permission of all food. This the Sutra indicates in 
the words, 4 and there is permission of all food in danger 
of life’. That means: Only in danger of life, in cases of 
highest need, food of any kind is permitted to be eaten. £ On 
account of scripture showing this’. For scripture shows 
that the rshi Cakrayana when in evil plight proceeded to 
eat unlawful food. In the Brahmana beginning, 4 when the 
Kurus had been destroyed by liaii-stones,’ it is told how 
the rshi Cakrayana having fallen into great wretchedness 
ate the beans half eaten by a chief, but refused to drink what 
had been offered on the ground of its being a mere leaving; 
and explained his proceeding as follows: k 1 should not have 
lived if I had not eaten them ; but water 1 can drink wherever 
I like.’ And again on the following day he ate the stale 
beans left by himself and another person. Scripture, in 
thus showing how the stale leaving of a leaving was eaten, 
intimates as its principle that in order to preserve one’s life 
when in danger one may eat even unlawful food. That, on the 
other hand, in normal circumstances not even a man possess¬ 
ing knowledge must do this, appears from Cakrayana’s refusing 
to drink. From this it follows that the passage, ‘For to him 
who knows this,’ etc., is an arthavada. 



Article No. 7. 


Brahmanism and Caste 
By M. M. Ciiatterji 

At the outset must be disclaimed all intention of consider¬ 
ing the influence of the system of caste oti the social and poli¬ 
tical welfare of a country like India, divided, as it is, into 
numerous tracts separated not by physical barriers, but by 
climatic and other natural conditions and subject to periodical 
famines affecting different tracts. The present subject is the 
relation of caste to spiritual life and faith. 

Caste has a dual aspect as human type and human 
institution. In the former aspect caste is natural and in the 
latter conventional. In the former aspect caste is co-existent 
with collective human life, be it consciously recognised or be 
it not. This truth is clearly illustrated by the history of 
Europe where caste, in the Indian sense, does not and never 
did, in fact, exist. 

Out of the chaos, created by the dissolution of Roman 
thought and dismemberment of the Roman Empire, arose the 
supremacy of the Christian Church, as the sole agency for 
co-ordination and harmony in human society. Shedding un¬ 
essential peculiarities this type is Brahman. The ascendency 
of the Church, in outward life of peoples, was ended by the 
Treaty of Westphalia in 1648 A.D. From the ashes of Church 
supremacy arose monarchical autocracy, destroyed by the 
French Revolution. Then followed commercial rule, directed 
towards increase of wealth or possessions until checked by 
the rise of Labour in Politics. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that these gradations in collective life correspond 
to Kshatriya, Vaisya, and Sudra types. The evolution of 
collective life, above indicated, has created hardly any disorder 
in English history. 

In India these four types appear to have been recognised 
in pre-historic period. The “ Purusha Sukta” recognises with 
functional difference the four types as forming an organic 
whole. 1 

“The Brahman was His face, the Kingly formed His 
arms, His thighs what are Vaisyas, from His feet were born 
Sudras.” 


in* xmw- srcr- i 

xrgjt TOftsOTm i! 

Rig- Veda, X, 90, 12. 


l 
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It declares the universe of existence as a conscious indi¬ 
vidual with the four types as different but inter-dependent 
limbs of the same person. 

The recognition of caste as type can be traced in an 
Upanishat of the highest class. Satya Kama (literally, “ lover 
of truth ”), though of unknown descent, was, for his truthful¬ 
ness, invested with the insignia of the Brahman caste and 
spiritually instructed by Gautama. In this instance an 
honoured sage placed character over parentage. 1 

Light is thrown on the subject in the Mahabharata. 

“ Of caste there is no distinction. All this passing sphere 
is of Brahma, created in the beginning. By Karma (conduct) 
caste-hood is arrived at.” 2 

Caste as human type is also declared in Bhagavad Gita. 

“According to the classification of action and qualities the 
four castes are created by me. Know me, non-actor and 
changeless, as even the author of this.” 3 

Attempts with indifferent success, appear to have preceded 
the materialisation of the types into social and political insti¬ 
tutions under the authority of Parasuram. He had destroyed 
royal families, root and branch. Then he established the 
four castes and having transferred the royal power to newly 
formed royal caste through a Brahman retired from active life. 4 

The Mahabharat show's that the influence of caste did not 
touch spiritual life, it being confined within the social and 
political sphere. This is well illustrated in the account given 
of Hharma Vyadha, the pious hunter; who attained divine faith 
though leading a hunter’s life. 5 

A more striking instance is to be found in the ascetic 
Brahman being sent by the sage Narada to the herbalist 
Tuladhar for spiritual instruction. 6 

Narada, well-known in Sanskrit sacred writings, was the 
son of a slave girl, corresponding to a Jewish concubine. He 
is mentioned in the Ohhandagva Upanishat as the spiritual 
pupil of Sanat Kumar. 7 

Vyasa the greatest Vedic teacher was the illegitimate son 
of the sage Parasara, his mother being a fisher-girl. In 


1 Chhan. Up., IV, 4. 

snipifi fa ctt nw- n 

2 Mahabharat, Santi P.A., 115. 

mi i 

w® *?rk*fa ii 

3 Bhagavad Gita, IV, 13. 

4 Mahabharat. Santi P.A., 49. 6 Mahabharat Vana P.A., 20. 

« Ibid., Santi P.A., 20 7 Chha. Up., 7, 1 and 20. 
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popular Brahmanic belief a curse descends on those who 
refuse to honour the sages on account of their origin. 

The secular character of caste is manifest from its present 
forms. In Bengal leaving out Brahmans and Kayasthas, 
caste is mainly occupational. For instance Napit or barber 
is divided into two water-tight castes, viz ., Napit or barber, 
pure and simple and Madhunapit or confectioner. The strict¬ 
est Brahmans will receive water and confectionery from the 
latter but not from the former. Jelia or fisher caste presents 
mutually exclusive sub-divisions—Jelia and Kaivarta. In 
Amar-kosha the terms are synonymous. 1 The latter in affluent 
circumstances call themselves Mahisya. Similarly it is found 
Sankha Vanika (shell-trader), Kansa Vanika (Brass-trader), 
Suvarna Vanika (gold-trader), Gandha Vanika (scent-trader), 
and so forth. 

Brahmans of Bengal are mainly the descendants of those 
trained in the revived Vedic ritualism who immigrated into 
Bengal in the 8th Century accompanied by the ancestors of 
high-placed Kayasthas, designated Kulins, that probably 
in imitation of the differentiation of Brahmanas Kulins and 
Srotriyas in the I2th Century. The Vaidya or Medical caste 
is peculiar to Bengal. It does not seem unreasonable to 
believe that the Vaidyas, the most literate caste in Bengal, 
are remnants of the Buddhist clergy, overthrown by Brahman 
immigrants in concert with the ruling power. Caste rigidity 
diminishes among Vaidyas according to distance eastwards 
from Brahmanic centres on the banks of the Ganges. The 
question is too important and ecclesiastical for incidental 
treatment. For the present it would not be unreasonable to 
conclude that caste was not generally taken as inseparable 
from spiritual life. 

In the post-Buddhist period, when religious ascendency in 
Brahmandom generally became the prerogative of monastic 
orders, the true position of social conventions was shown by 
the existence of Paramabansas who still carry some marks of 
the original Brahmanic belief, disconnecting caste from spiri¬ 
tual life. Paramahansas are accepted as the quintessence of 
monastic life and free from all rules of conduct, monastic or 
lay. A sanctified will is believed to be their true and only 
guide in all things and at all times. 

The disconnection of caste from spiritual life is clearly 
and repeatedly declared in the Upanishats. A striking instance 
may be cited. Svetaketu, the son of Aruna, though by caste 
Brahman, received spiritual instruction from King Prabahana 
Jaibali. 2 


1 

2 ChSnd. Up., 5, 3, 5. 
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An exhaustive treatment of spiritual independence of 
Kings is to be found in Vedantaratna Srimat Hirendra Nath 
Datta’s “ Upanishat ”. The treatise, being in Bengali, a list of 
spiritual teachers is given in the Appendix. 

The true significance of this episode is brought to light 
by the account given of Svetaketu. Svetaketu returned to his 
father on completing his pupilage. The father found him full 
of learning but without spiritual knowledge and instructed him 
in the most pure form of spiritual knowledge, technically called 
His meeting with the royal sage relates evidently 
to a later period when the hereditary spiritual independence 
of kings was declared. 

The spiritual independence of Kings is also declared in the 
Bhagavad Gita (Cp. IV, 4). 

'‘Thus successively transmitted, this the royal sages knew. 
By this great lapse of time that spiritual truth was lost, 0, 
harasser of thy foes.’’ 1 

The expression crarfcft (Royal Sage) in the verse cited is 
significant. It indicates a class not mere individuals. 

In three Sutras or aphorisms the Brahma Sutram sums up 
the canonical teaching of Brahmanism on the subject. They 
exhibit the promise of special grace to the seeker for spiritual 
life, in dissociation from caste and condition of life (Adhyay III, 
Pada 4, Sutras 3fi, 37, 38). 

King Jatiaka’s court, according to the Mahabharata (Santi 
P.A., 320), was graced by the presence of the spinster Sulava 
who held a spiritual discussion with the royal sage. 

The considerations set forth above seem to lead to the 
irresistible conclusion that in canonical Brahmanism caste and 
sex are subjects wholly of secular importance and completely 
unrelated to spiritual life. 

The texts that are usually cited as debarring the Sudra 
caste from acquiring true faith, are, when properly viewed, 
indicative of a privilege and not a disqualification. They impose 
on educated theologians the duty of imparting to the uneducat¬ 
ed spiritual instruction without subjection to the necessity of 
hearing and minding the sacred word. It is the duty of those 
who have to give to those who have not—the rich to the poor, 
the wise to the unwise. But the individual has the right of 
self-protection on the legal protector’s failure. 

In popular estimation claiming the authority of canonical 
Brahmanism, the spiritual value of a Sudra and a woman of 
the highest caste is placed on the same footing. They are both 
considered debarred from the true spiritual life, declared by the 


1 w TTaHhfr i 

Bhagavad Gita, IV, 4* 
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sacred word. The question affecting Sudras has been touched 
upon. Affecting women a reference is invited to Rigveda (Mondal 
X) for the names of women seers of truth, expressed by Vedic 
Mantras. For the present purpose may be named Vak, the 
daughter of the sage Ambhrina, evidently a spinster. The 
Mantras, first declared by her, are known as the Devi 
Sukta which literally means Vedic declaration concerning the 
Supreme, viewed as a woman and form the bridge connecting 
the Tantras with the Vedas. 

The Brihadaranyaka Upanishat (Ad. II, Br. 4.) mentions 
Maitrayi, the wife of the sage Yajnavalkya, as having received 
the highest spiritual light. The same Upanishat (Ad. Ill, Br. 6) 
also mentions Gargi, tbe spinster daughter of the sage Vachak- 
na, as the only competent questioner of^ the same sage, in the 
court of King Janaka. According to Sankara she was gifted 
with Divine faith (Com. on B.S., A. iii, P. 4, Ap. 30). 

In the Mahabharata is found the account of the fallen 
woman Pingala who attained illumination in a single night and 
of Sulabha named above. All doubt and dispute are dispelled 
by the words of the Mundakya Upanishat: 

The injunction is that one desirous of well-being must honour 
him of true divine faith in disregard of caste and custom 
(Mund. Up. Ill, 11). 

This declaration is noteworthy. It shows that caste condi¬ 
tion and other things of external life are as nothing before 
Divine faith. 

The following words may, in conclusion, be cited from the 
“ Svetasvatara Upanishat,” declaring the right of man as man 
to spiritual faith : — 

‘‘Lend ear, ye children of immortality, in the world that 
is, all mankind.” 1 


Appendix 


Royal Preceptors. Brahman Pupils. 


Reference. 


Janaka 

Prabahan Jaibali 
Atidhanva Saunaka 
Prabahan Jaibali 
Ohitra 

Ajata Satru 
Asvapati Kaikeya 


Buril Asvatarasvi 
Shilaka Dalava 
Udara Shandilya 
, Svetaketu 
, Svetaketu 


Br. Up. S, 14, S. 

Chha. Up., I, 8, 2. 
Uhha. Up., 1, 9, 3. 
Chha. Up., 5, 3, 5 
Rig-Veda. 

Kausitaki Up., A, 4. 
Br. Up., 2, 1, 13. 


Dripta Balaki 
Satyajajna, son of Pulusha. 

Indradumna, son of Ballavi. 

Janaka, son of Sarvaraksha. 

Buril, son of Asvatarasya .. Chh. Up. A. 5. 


1 vimg i 

Sveta, Up. II, 5 




Article No. 8. 


Monasticism and Brahmanism 


By M. M. Chattfr.ji 


The relation between Monasticism and canonical Brahman¬ 
ism presents an interesting subject for inquiry. It appears 
convenient to follow the light held out by the Brahma Sutram 
(Adhyay III, Pada 4). it opens with the declaration that the 
end of intelligent existence including spiritual faith may be 
hoped to result from the study of the Upanishads independ¬ 
ently of external works, conditions, and things. 

“The purpose of man (is effected) thence, (i.e. 9 through the 
mere knowledge of Brahman), thus Badarayana opines.” 

The word “ ” (Purushartha) translated above as 

“ purpose of mail ” is usually analysed into four elements 
according as the will is directed to dharma or righteous works 
enjoined by scriptures, artha or possessions, Jcama or delights 
of life, or moksha or unconditioned existence. Badarayana 
teaches that these four-fold objects of desire are added to true 
faith, declared by the sacred words. It would be sufficient to 
cite an Upanishadic text in support of the teachings. 

“A pious votary of God obtains whatever division of the 
world and whatever desirable object he may wish to acquire 
for himself or for another: therefore any one, who is desirous 
of honour and advantage, should revere him.” 1 

(Raja Ram Mohnn Roy’s Translation.) 


The original Sutras in the order of their citation with the 
related commentaries of Sankara and Ramanuja are collected 
in Appendix I. 

After refuting the opposite view that faith, dissociated 
from work was disapproved by sacred authority in the Brahma 
Sutram, it shows that two types of those graced with faith are 
mentioned in the Upanishads according as faith is or is not 
associated with works and conditions of life (asramas). 

The third Sutra cites sacred authority showing the eo-exist- 
ence of faith with the house-holders’ state of life. 

“ On account of scripture showing (certain lines of) con¬ 
duct. ” 


(B.S., III, 4, Sutra 3.) 


Mundaka Up., 3, 10. 
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While the 9th Sutra shows presence of faith in the 
opposite state of life. 

“ But the declarations (of scripture) are equal (on the 
other side).” 

(B.S., III, 4, Sutra 9.) 

After dealing with the association of faith with the differ¬ 
ent conditions of life (asramas) the opposite aspect is dealt 
with in three Sutras which require special consideration owing 
to the importance of the subject. The three Sutras are cited 
below :— 

“ But also (persons standing) between (are qualified for 
knowledge); for that is seen (in scripture).” 

“This is stated in Smriti also.” 

“And the promotion (of knowledge is bestowed on them) 
through special acts.” 

(B.S., III, 4, Sutras 30, 37, and 38.) 

The foregoing considerations seem to make it clear that 
no special spiritual value is attached to any condition of life 
(Prabrajya) is mentioned in the Upanishads in the sense 
of a wandering ascetic’s condition of life and not as a con¬ 
gregational institution or monasticism. The term “Prabrajya” 
is taken as synonymous with (Sannyasa) usually tran¬ 

slated as renunciation. Even in Manu, “ Sannyasa ” is taken as 
the condition of an individual and not of a congregational 
institution or order. 

“ But having thus passed the third part of (a man’s 
natural term of life) life in forest, he may live as an ascetic 
during the fourth part of his existence after abandoning all 
attachment to worldly objects.” 1 

The purely secular and pragmatic value of asramas or 
conditions of life and the comparative superiority of grhasthya 
or the household conditions are fully demonstrated in the 
following Sutra:— 

“On account of his being all, however, there is winding 
up with householder.” 

(B.S., III, 4, Sutra 48.) 

The position of monasticism in the religion of Buddha 
is well known. Its adoption and modification by Brahman 
revivalists is outside present consideration. The AJivikas and 
Sramanas appear to be wholly unconnected with Brahmanism 
irrespective of their chronological origin. 


i MN g wrjmrw I 

wni warr vrur vfryi fa 11 

Manu., C.P., VI, 33. 
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Sankaracharya is claimed as the founder of Brahmanic 
monasticism. But it can be asserted without hesitation that 
from his writings no authority can be cited in support of 
monasticism, as distinguished from wandering asceticism. 
There is no evidence of his having changed the name given to 
him in the home of his birth and he is always described as 
paribrajaka or wandering ascetic. His commentary on Adhya 
III of the Chhandogya Upanishad appears to be clearly in 
derogation of monasticism the external insignia of which, such 
as staff (danda) and bowl (katnandalu), are condemned by him. 
His principal disciples were named Padmapada, Hasthamalaka, 
and Sureswar, quite different from monastic name ending with 
“ananda”. It is significant that Sureswar’s original name of 
“ Maudana ” was changed into one, not ending with “ ananda ”. 
He is said to have founded four maths or monasteries. Jn 
course of time the personal name and title of Sankaracharya 
became the official title of the respective heads of the four 
monasteries in suppression ot individual names. This confu¬ 
sion between name and title appears to have led to a fiction 
hiding the real fact. 

But the word “ matha” meaning a monastery, is unknown 
to classical Sanskrit and is not at all to be found in any canon¬ 
ical scripture. In Mahabharata, Harivamsa, and Panchatan- 
tra it means an ascetic’s hut. 1 To trace its derivation accord¬ 
ing to the method generally prevailing in Sanskrit seems hope¬ 
less. “ Vihara”, the Buddhist term for a monastery, is of high 
repute both in Pali and Sanskrit. So far as can be ascertained 
the present meaning of “math” is truly of recent origin, long 
after Viharas came into existence, when Brahman revivalists 
between the 7th and the 9th century adopted monasticism, they 
in imitation of the Vihara and in assertion of independence 
converted an ascetic’s hut into a monastery. In practice, no 
Vedic authority is invoked in the consecration of a math , and 
the ceremony of initiation into any monastic order claiming to 
be Brahmanical is purely Tantric, without the faintest shadow 
of Vedic connection. The conclusion seems irresistible that 
Brahman revivalists took over the Vihara with the property- 
mark erased and independent proprietorship claimed by in¬ 
scribing on it the fresh name— math . 

With the foregoing observation the question of Buddhist 
origin of monasticism and its subsequent adoption by Brahman 
revivalists about the 7th century A.D. may be left to the im¬ 
partial judgment of the disinterested. 

To conclude: attention seems to be forced to the claim 
of Brahman Acharyas or preceptors to universality of their 

l Mahabharata 12/5348-3/16069. 

Harivamsa 15857. 

Panchatantra 33/5-116/18,22-117/1. 
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faith founded on their canonical scripture owing to its independ¬ 
ence of personality and forms and conditions of external life, 
thus available for the benefit of all, while preserving their 
independence in practice. 


Appendix I 

Brahma Sutram III, 4—Sutras 3, 9, 36, 37, 38, 48. Orig¬ 
inal Sutras with the commentaries of Sankara and 
Ramanuja. 

TFPTT^fscf: 3TR3QSW II ^ II 8 II \ D 

stTTTtfacr usnrwsrTOsi 

*rarf« *fer jt>*tt«wt*t: * swmfsa* ’ 

*f<T I ssit?: %?T i ?Tfaf , ?*KT?!R 5 5rHTrf ^TcWqRT 

fsr>*r<ftfa *rwTsif fa qr^Tfc- 

(5TT I SWT f? ‘ eTTffa ST T t aSHHC ffTCH^T 

Srtfa SRfcT SWlfain’sftfeT q*f ^T^TSTWT^r cTSJ <TTq%q 

ftjsi TTT^g ST*qrT«J Tfa ‘ *T ^TTWTSq'WfTlTTaffT ’ 

-*anr?fi*€i ‘ si srqf’s qftqfFiTsftfa qtWTg ttstutttsrt«tst3~ 

ftRl fsmsTTfa 3TT7HT IT «q^ *!W- Tfa ‘ T3^~ 

«(TS ’ T«*I# 9TT(?t^T ^fafw^IT^T: %?TCIWT: -SSSWT^fg^ ’5TT<wfcT | 
trs q<srqfa^7r c 

TTOllS!—JjnftlTSWTCTgW^TSiqiWT f=T%^R«^-*TT«I TTqfq’flT 
SWT; t^T^f faw ! PCTW:, ^T<T fw^T^Tcf *3*®: ? TfcT 
f=ensr% I f«ff gffiW ? *TcP—*feT HJTqig qR- 

srnrnft $er:? 

l*ww srw— 

j 

“ srsrfRTstfa tot” (tfn. «tt*t . \ «ig.) 

“ TOT*J<TST TOT «TT*rTfTTf?sr^TO eTTTST: TPOTTcT I 

“ tr3fcr f%^T*r*?sr tt vrefa i *tto: rsjt fqqjTrsTO® ”D 
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am sfrgn fmna i 

am fama ^nCTcT^ ftafTf II 

(«) T<mfm n ^ ii * « \ 

II ^ II 8 II ^ II . 

^qrc:—‘si*t5ft t awaf^Sa ‘a’staa’ ammaft 

t mra*fftsTwfaff ’ x<£rtufcfa sT^rfaamfa arajirta araia ardr- 

\» j 

mmaa^mfa wafai, aat^mmftarefa smgtrwaTfaa^iara 
jnawjmaajtswjrwja i %a ’sttsttct -gamafafg: jgra 

af^ffw a f*T:, «l5f 
f%*Ta aa?i srSrcr *fcT aiTmcT I 

\ N. 

*TWTga:—aaffcat UTVT^sr af^WaTmrt flJ5%—^r’SRfci: 
tfsfpsrr: fast mfafaTWTrfamaialmrrTTa areata umr— 
“ m^mai't ^ t WJTWfrefTfiiT ” ( WT 5 ^ . U \1 1.) Tfa <T*TT 

**"**■*" ***«>= wfi>» I 

“ a>3ma f% wfwfgWTfiSHaT ^lamaa: ” ( *ftcTT . ^ | \o, ) 
“ Tmw wisfa ama masjmmn ” I ( f?W . U . ^ 1 

< i VO sfa i ^icft aaEjfaai a^gmacaa^aT^ faanaT: a»3- 
^ri^aaampim awfifiawafcf a faana: aam$: e ^ ii a # ^ # 
falffwa ; arfFmaanr? T-amT i 

3*9 3 awaw n ^ n 8 n dii 

mr**—a^«wmra:a*iaT 3 ai^at faantara a*n, gsr- 
mm*:a*rawat3rc*a^sfa faajiaT: i naif* arfawafa ‘ ^a? wf 

'v* C\ 

t afaatw masalaa: atu^m: fawraf: aawaisjTw% fawaf 
aaa^rm% a:ag; w t amgaf faaf*tsftr?H a ^ran^fa^: 
mi t mrrama fafam arum: imranm^ artatanara aianma 

v» 

fwurma atfar ’ T*ra malaarc i muasmalmwfa aufam- 
wat&faua ffa% ‘mwaat ^Jjawfafa tNrt argaaair: 
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swt’ i «ifq *q ‘^mufr x I wra*nft«T- 

jt%’ tssRcfqqjifqq^r *wqfq x wfanforanrt 

W^Rf^T^lt «!C$reTf*<*rqjf»i «T cq^XTfq q«GX- 

JirmHRTcr i *r<r gq*# qw?n ’ x<?m sw ii 

N N sj r 

XWTgsp—^^TT3«T*I?it*TT^ U^St qi^TT^JT 

xfq; qsi; qrqifssfq gqg qqfsm, sretfqqr q>£ng- 

«Tqqqf*ra sEw^ifsfi^JT T<*r^ : qxg^iqxaifq qqfqig i ?«?!% 
ft sT^fqqi sfi^mTJT: “ qjqq: qsTqqqp fqfflqf qW^TOWf, 

I q^fqqf ^^S)Tir?^iTTg 

*T SRWIFXT I 

qiqfjTq ^qq^XT sf^fqqt SR^TTg^TWiig^T*!^ ? ^ifn- 
*rfarcf , ?q^i q^Tfqqv«lTfliT q^ifqqiiifiqig cmifqv^i 
qf3rqft5«j^Tqqqi*igqqqi% i q^xfa x “ «°qfq^T =q q=sjTfq- 
^prcq?qg” (»r^. ^i8i^<) xfa \ qm^ q#q ^t%= 
qnlwft *rt^ni^^if^^Tfor?rtf^Tg q^ng^Tqqqiqgqqfiatfl;; 
fqqjTqp qi’&TT^ q^qiTJT: qi^wfq •t^qq^JTT || ^ II 8 I <. II 

«raU =qifq g af«: || ^ || 8 || II 
qilT : —fqgqTffar qqnfqq^qfTqTqT^TOqwraJTqfaqfri- 

stRTXmqffoi fqj fqiqT qi^tfa 

qT^f<r qiqg yin, «rT’sr«qi^JiiT fqqn%gmqqu:iiiTg 
5*rmwqi»*fa*wqT^RTqT*T x£q bih xx^tt, ?q*frxT qifq 
g, ^qrafirPRiwro q^m*ri$fq fqqjmurfqfqiVq, 
clf%!, ^VT^qiq ! tq»Zq s t5Tllrq»»iaTqTfrfq S^lfqTq^i*rqm$: II 

<J St 

xmigsp—^rgrofarafimr qg?fqqjrqmfqqircUfeT; 
fqqiT^TqiTfxnr atri^JTV^T Tfa ■qt?fi*T I t ^rXT«f*TT*l«fH:T- 
*tKi fqgqiqq:, TfqifT g^lfqWIflfvq(TX>5%, *T qT ? 
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fsnaroi;, «r»rc3Tffmt 

■nT?W^IWRT<f -cfiT BTF — 

( ftr^TSff: - ) 

*‘ 3 ” TfcT I 3 713^: 

i ^fafr^T ^^JTT5TT*rnT arsrT’srftrurmfq ft’gnrrafsr«Gn!ts- 
W i ? <if% 5 —f*?J% fr 

*rfa i *r Tfa ttw 

?T%*r «nreT*ma$»r” (^^t. i\ 8 i rfn 
^rffrurroite ^^nf^affRurcggiTTT^f^Ti^T^ i 3rm 
■ars^g f^Tfn^^7rarr^fnTt^Tfa[^fcTfi;#^ fwgtnr : 
faranr; erorsn’5ifiTErftT fqgrnrni^ 'aqT’smrfsranMqfaarm- 

^T^^eJRTTIPrTfTfHf^^Tgjrf^: ^SRTfl SR^JT I 9 I 8 I «< I 

s» v ' 

'sfa ^ gjara l * I! 8 n p 

Ttarc:—si^SHe^NT^ ^Tif^arf f^aftJn^sr^%cTT^WaR^ 4 B r- 
*rfa *TTT^tfin^ g?a?% Tf«TTT& i *rg fsryf*r«t 

s* 

^TFrgqaj*® qii g ^ mfflrficfcr *nfVrsfhra i 
\> 

^imgsr;—«rfq % ^sn^rfjrawfq fsnng- 

m wvf ?<:— 

“ ^whiPm ■q WT^uft *r7ra: i arr 

ar^jw ^rt ” n («g . ^i ^=®) Tfa i 
tfftrajcT—'"rqTggji^tcf^rr faw fast srqtffa# n ^iisii ^®ii 

fq^srgtrr^ p ^ n e « ^ n 

TtS'a;:,—%qwfq fqgfT*fNT*Tfapd|: m*r*TT^3r»qf^f>T- 
^qtqTqT^qcTTCT'SrsrTf^fJTgJTff^acgUTt faSTTSTJ | 

?t«tt ■* *Hfa,— 

sram 3 ?rfa^TST®t *n , a ^rar*r* i 
faffcara m $atf^t srisi® « 
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sriT$fv*rT?: i ^rnrpfr- 

«n«nr^TfHs f^Tvi i 

■* wf^ s ,— 

* sr»*wf(nS{^«lt ^TTfeT Wlffei * I 

vfer »r»*?Pfre:srf^rmitfy 5ef^BT?:f^VTgcn?N^ fircrnn 

6 

I f^TVf "*r BfeT^VW^JTT^llITtJlfVWfsr^rt^ 

wyntvg, JW^ift’TureniKt *r f^nraRt i 
*TOTf*P,— 

n w*n^*Tf«f^v^rfV^f3^ng^fT:—“ <ro*rc ?to- 
wju ^rs^n f«pnwT»wf**rsi?j (srsffr. ^ i \°) 
vfa i * B s n v= • 

sfi^mrr*! jzfsnifrrervn- i 

M 

finfrjnrfr, .ss^HTTts^i fafttam, 
^n^rpnsETTfsr fr a^n-ftfr «i yfsr *5^- 

<nrfafcvnf*f a fara*nmT- 

#tf*T e^lTfiT cl^lTcT *T II 

grra^rfa; ir^w^t^ 

*rm?r w^<iwi*iirg fwai: ^t^tct jzfwtsamtfa TNfa- 
wtr: ; a^inr w5erf«iH^y^if«rTvf JTfTJiffrmTrc: 
varfwy: n 

atfa f ^ af y grar “ wrow* 'g^vwTVT^ famyioTVTO wt%- 
vrorvro gperTVTv ■ntfer” («t??t.^i u\) 

TfayTftyT^NfTO W yfanrej “ swgT^nn: yTfigaj fsrfsta ” 
TarT^rT yTft*T5?rvy&feif<?%gy< *fa<s^wwfTfirvT*i 
y^pn^ftraiTT i 
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Article No. 9. 


The Vedic Divisions 

By M. M. Chatterji 


Let a short summary of the harmony between reason and 
faith, established by Brahman theology serve as an introduc¬ 
tion. The existence of scriptural words which are not meaning¬ 
less sounds but are self-consistent and indicative of an entity 
imperceptible by the senses and inconceivable by the mind, 
must by rational compulsion be taken as designation of what 
is super-rational and not irrational. The Brahmanic exegetical 
rule of correct interpretation of scriptural teachings in a some¬ 
what amplified form will be found in Appendix I. 

Such words as received by individuals in untraceable anti¬ 
quity are known as the Vedas. They were collected and ar¬ 
ranged in four divisions by Vyasa, under divine commission 
issued to him—when he was called into being not born, and 
named, Apantaratama, literally meaning “ Removed from dark¬ 
ness”. 1 Apantaratama, under the name of Vyasa, was the 
arranger of the Vedas but he was not any of the seers of the 
truth expressed in Vedic word. These Rishis—literally seers 
may be called Revealcrs. The Revealers of spiritual truth are 
recognised in every religion accepting scriptures. In the 
Sankhya system they are classified in a plain, rational form, 
intelligible to the ordinary mind. Revealers are, in this system, 
divided into three classes, namely, “ Prakrita ” or “ Kvavavika,” 
“ Sansiddhika,” and “ Vaikarika.” Their general designation is 
k ‘Sidha” or perfect. The perfection of “ Svavavika or Pra¬ 
krita ” Sidhas is inherent and not acquired. At no point of 
time they are not perfect, their perfection is without beginning or 
end. So far as the individual is concerned the ‘‘ Sansidhika ” 
Sidhas were once imperfect but acquired perfection in the 
remote past. They work from no self-centered motive but out 
of compassion for the sufferings of the imperfect. While the 
origin of perfection of Vaikarikas is traceable in time and to 
their preceptors. All these classes of the perfect are included 
in Prakriti, the totality of pow r ers, attributes, and forms. 

But Prakriti and Purusha or pure sentience are one in 
being per ae. This is known as Kaivalya or onliness. There 
can scarcely be any doubt that with changed terminology this 
classification was adopted by the Mahayana form of Buddhism. 


Appendix II. 
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Adi 1 or original Buddhas are Svavavika Sidhas, Dhyani 
Buddhas are Sansidhas, and the Vaikarika Sidhas are Manushi 
Buddhas. 

The history of human thought makes it clear that every 
object considered abstract or inanimate at a later period, 
was regarded at an earlier period as sentient being. This 
practice now survives as poetical expression. The process is 
reversed when a spiritual idea originates in the intellectual 
form which is universal. Divine aspects can, obviously, be 
expressed only in an intellectual form. But in course of time 
and for general apprehension each aspect is taken as a person. 
Following this rule the category technically known as Mahat- 
tattva, the highest form of specialised existence in the Sankhya 
system, and declared as over-shadowed by Purusha or sentience is 
the same as Brahma, the archangel of creation. According to the 
Svetaswatara 2 Upanishat “the Supreme Being calls him into 
existence and transmits into him all the Vedas.” And Brahma 
is the ultimate source of revelation. The knowledge derived 
from Brahma is taken to have been declared by Sanaka, 
Sananda, Sonatan, and Sanat Kumar, the four eternally youth¬ 
ful sages described as sons of Brahma’s mind. They arc Pra- 
kritika or Swavavika Sidhas, while Kapila and Suka, who ac¬ 
quired perfection within definite time as result of devotion, are 
to be taken as Sansidhika Sidhas. Vasista, the paragon of 
non-resistance, is classifiable as Sansidhika Sidha or perfected 
individual. He and his great grandson, Vyasa, owing to their 
respective peculiarities, are termed Adhikarika Purushas. They 
are called Adhikarika Purushas in the Brahma Sutram and 
described as respectively charged with divine mission for the 
benefit of creatures. 

The Brahmanic doctrine directed to faith in the eternal, 
all-powerful, all-wise Tsvara, the Creator, Sustainer, and Ab¬ 
sorber of all, reduces the importance of the Svavavika Sidhas 
for practical purposes of devotion. But the two doctrines, 
Vedic and Sankhya, are no ways in conflict. For He who can 
create perfectible beings can equally well create those that are 
perfect when projected into individual existence. 

Apantaratama deserves special consideration for the pre¬ 
sent purpose. The Mahabharata 3 relates how Apantaratama 
appeared under the name Vyasa to arrange the Vedas and how 


1 ^ITf^ VZV- TORI* I 

Adi Buddhas, the perfect certainty of all righteousness are Prakriti 
even. This identity is traced by Oaudapada in Mandakya Karika. 

2 *ft supi f*r^¥Tffr vm 1 -1 

Svetaswatara Upanishat. 

3 Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, Mokshadharma Parbadhya, A. 360. 
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he executed his commission and continued his individual 
existence on earth. Apantaratama’s name in his earthly life 
was Vyas. According to the Vedantic School of Sankaracharya 
the preceptorship of Vyas in his life time descended on his son 
Suka. These considerations are explanatory of the theological 
position of Puranas and the Mahabharata as subordinate to 
the Vedas of which the authorship is attributed to Vyasa. 

The Vedas are accepted as the store-house, supplying when 
properly understood the means for the attainment of temporal 
and spiritual well-being of mankind, irrespective of external 
condition. 

According to the Mahabharata time came when the Vedas 
needed arrangement in parts calculated to apply to different 
stages of the social growth of the human race and for this 
purpose special divine inter-position was necessary. 

The principle underlying the division of the Vedas into 
four classes is strikingly interesting. 

Tn the most primitive condition of humanity every in¬ 
dividual man has constantly to fight for food and wife at the 
risk of life and limb. In that stage of social life magical rites 
compelling self-surrender on the part of a woman or paralysing 
an enemy from a distance and other means of self-gratification 
accompanied by some self-security would be invaluable, and the 
master magician would be the king and the subjects and 
tribesmen prosperous in life. This is the underlying unity of 
the Atharva Veda. With the growth of social stability and 
extension the practice of magic for individual benefit will be 
prohibited as destructive of orderly social existence and will be 
allowed only as between heads of states, king and king. 

Rites adopted to this end, as declared in Vedic mantras, are 
collected in the division of the Vedas called the Yajurveda. 

Further progress of peace and orderliness generates the 
inquiry relating to the agency that can create a rite which 
when duly performed secures the desired result. Obvioush, 
the agency is of much greater value than all the rites collect¬ 
ively. The result does not benefit the agent but the performer 
of the rite. The mimber of rites performed does not exhaust 
the power of the agent unmoved by fear in fulfilling the per¬ 
former’s desire. The value of the agent, when realised, is love 
in theological language. This is the characteristic of the Vedic 
division, the Samaveda. 

Continued social advancement generates the intellectual 
search for the nature of the Agent as to what and how He is. 
The search made in faith declares the Divine Being as appre¬ 
hensible and not comprehensible. This is the distinguishing 
mark of the Rigveda. 

It is clear that the principle of division relates to general 
conditions and not to individual self. There can be nothing to 
prevent the presence of the four types among contemporaries. 
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Superficial observation can trace the presence of gratification 
in religions accepting scriptures corresponding to the principle 
of the Vedic classified arrangement of Vyasa. The ten great 
(maha) Upanishats are connected as appendices with all the 
four Vedas, showing the independence of spiritual life. It is 
unaffected by all external conditions of existence. The door of 
spirituality is open to all irrespective of race, nationality, sex 
and position, social and intellectual. 

The history of previous attempts to trace in time the 
origin of Vedic mantras and the great Upanishats must dis¬ 
courage all attempts in that direction. 


Appendix 1 

Savara Swarni, the oxegetist of Vedic Ritualism, technically called 
Purva Mimansa, gives a very clear exposition of the rational basis of 
Scriptural teaching which is obviously super-rational. His exposition is 
founded on technical logic and psychology, not easy for general grasp 
in the present day. An attempt to modernise his thought may not be 
inexcusable. The normal sources of right knowledge are sense-percep¬ 
tion and the logical faculty. The sphere of sense-perception is confined 
to sound, touch, visible form, taste, and smell responding to ear, skin, 
eye, tongue, and nose. The work of the logical faculty is either deductive 
or inductive. Induction leads only to probability and not to certainty 
which, along this line, can only be attained by omniscience, unclaimed 
by all users of the inductive method of acquiring knowledge. In 
deductive logic the major premise must be more extensive than the 
conclusion. Obviously, therefore, the all-comprehending cannot be the 
conclusion of any process of deductive roasoning. And yet tho Scriptures 
declare that the ultimate Reality —the Being per se is none of the objects 
of the senses or their aggregate. Nor can that Reality or Being be spoken 
-by speech or minded by the mind. So the Scriptures teach. Whence 
these teachings ? Their source is designated Revelation in English, 
in which the substance of Scriptural teaching indicated can be stated 
thus: 

God can be apprehended and not comprehended. That God is can 
be conceived but what and how He is, is inconceivable. This truth is 
received by faith and not by knowledge with the full assent of reason 
which points out that if the words, giving birth to faith, did not indicate 
truth their very existence is inexplicable. Exegetists teach that the 
Scriptural teachings are correctly understood only when they are seen 
to point to something, untouchod by sense and the logical faculty. 
“ Apurvata,” that is, dissociation from sense and reason is the essential 
characteristic of tho truth, declared by the Scriptures. All scriptural 
statements whose meaning lies within the sphere of sense-perception 
or of the logical faculty, must be taken as “Arthavada” or figurative 
and not literal or Yatharthavada. There are other tests of true spiritual 
interpretation, though not of great use in the present connection. They 
have to be stated only for the sake of completeness. Harmonious re¬ 
lation between the beginning and the end (“ Upakrama”, “ Upasan- 
hara”), repetition in different forms (“ Abhyasa ”), and usefulness 
(“ Falasruti ”) 
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In these observations * relating to Brnhmanie faith an attempt has 
been made to avoid nil theological technicalities, not necessary as a 
disclaimer of originality of the present effort. They are intended to 
serve as preparatory to the consideration of the present-day conflict 
between Science and Religion. The apparently rational basis of the 
conflict will disappear on consideration of the respective spheres of 
Science and Religion—Science lies within the sphere of sense and logic 
while Religion is admittedly super-sensuous and super-rational distin¬ 
guished from irrational. Reason, though not the generator of Religion, 
cannot bo discordant with it. The relation with sense is similar. 
Religion is hospitable to sense which, however, cannot touch Religion. 

To descend to particulars. The main conflict is between narratives 
of creation, contained in some writings, regarded as holy, and the 
scientific doctrine of organic evolution. 

In the most, authoritativo scriptures ot Brahmanism different de¬ 
scriptions are given of cication. For instance, compare Chfmdogyo- 
panishad (III, Ifi) and Aitareyopanishad (IV). Sankara in Ins com¬ 
mentary on the text, last referred to, clearly states :— 

“srP? w i” 

(No benefit can, in truth, bo expected from knowledge oi narratives 
of creation and others of that kind.) 

The only object of such narratives seems to be to teach the value 
of super-temporal peace against unresting change and the contingent 
character of all our existence. 

Some Brahmanic scriptures give the foetal history of the human 
individual which is practically identical with what Ilaeckol calls the 
doctrine of recapitulation. One wonders how Science will explain the 
existence of types. Specks of waggling matter, called protoplasm, which 
Science cannot distinguish from one another, develop very differently— 
one into a vegetable, another into an animal, and the third into a human 
being. Imagine the absence of pre-existing individuals of these types 
and then seal eh for explanation of the difference in typical development, 
estimating the chances ol success in the search 

Then comes the question of speech, the vehicle of Revelation. 
At the outset one is met with the distinction between sound (in Sanskrit 
Dhvani) and word (in Sanskrit iSabda). The sound of a loud explosion 
startles, frightens, and may result in the hearer’s running away. But it 
goneratos no idea for intellectual apprehension, capable of being con 
nected with other ideas and communicated to others. While a word, 
for instance, “love” or “fear”, gives rise in the mind to a definite 
and abiding impulse, operative in action, feeling and thought, long 
after it is for the first time heard and is capable of communication to 
others independently of gesture. The most noticeable peculiarity of 
word is its pervasiveness in regard to the whole of conscious life and 
freedom from the restraint of individual life and its conditions. In 
short, word generates mental modification, dissociated from the body 
and its functions and is pervasive, permanent, and communicable. 

In an authoritative Sanskrit treatise on the subject, though not 
of the highest spiritual value, the genesis of Word is traced through 
four stages. A ray of thought impinges on the individual consciousness 
from a source to that consciousness unknown. This immediately 
generates the impulse to find for it an expression in word which, when 
found, excites the effort for its utterance with which the cycle is 
completed. The thought impulse, undefined, is know’ll as “ para,” the 
supreme, in the next stage it is named “ pasyanti ” or watching (literally, 
the seeing one). In the stage immediately following it is “ madhyamft ” 


* See Appendix I, 
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or the middle one, when the word, though unuttered, is known to the 
would-be utterer and when uttered it is “ vaikhari ” or the sharp one. 

In the universal aspect word is known as the Word-God (Sabda 
Brahma). Lakshmanacharya of Kanauj in his “ Sarada tilak ” sums 
up the Tantric teaching on the subject. 

The first in thought, but not in time, is Nada (literally, sound) 
but in this connection unconditioned consciousness— 

(literally, the sound spirit sounds of itself). Thence is determination 
or the determining point, Vindu. From Vindu are the three powers, 
namely, cognition, impulsion, and inhibition. Consciousness, or sen¬ 
tience, thus viewed, is Sabda Brahma or Word-God. He says: “ It is 
my conviction that Sabda Brahma is the consciousness of all individuals 

The enquirer may bo usefully referred to the opening chapter of the 
Gospel of St. John. 

The above summary may be guilty of prolixity. But some reference 
to the subject seems necessary for an examination of the relation of 
speech to organic evolution. 

The subject for consideration is the absence in the animal world 
of word, as distinct from sound. In brief, words have a meaning in¬ 
dependent of the sound, as is evidenced by the existence of synonyms 
in the same language, apart from figurative expressions. In the animal 
world are found bark, grunt, twitter, chirp, and other forms of acoustic 
expressions. They are useful in maintaining individual and associated 
life. Impulses of fear and other preservative and associative instincts 
are expressiblo by the animal call. The sphere of word is far more 
comprehensive. Word can express the idoas of cause and effect, 
substance and form, certainty, contingency, and so forth. A shout may 
be helpful in avoiding danger to life and limb but can it, independently 
of word, express the emotion of fear, apart from its bodily effect ? 
This peculiarity of word is called “ sphota ” by the school of Panini. 
Take, for example, the word “{/o'* (jff) moaning cow. On its utterance 
images of cows, different in colour and form, present themselves to 
different hearers. Sphota is the potency of a word to evoke in in¬ 
dividuals thought-images of different forms but all belonging to the 
same class. Sankara accepts the existence of “ sphota ” but rejects its 
eternal character as maintained by the Panini school. 1 

Thus viewed, word appears to bo mi generis. Will it be unpardon¬ 
able to invite the attention of Science to the peculiar characteristic of 
word ? In conclusion, Religion may well say to Science—“ Now let us 
shake hands and part, each to his business/’ 

Mon ini Mohan Chatteeji 


1 Sankara’s commentary on the “ Brahma Sutra”. Thibaut’s tran¬ 
slation (S.B.E., Vol. I, pp 204-209). 
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Appendix II 
Brahma Su Irani 
Ill Adhyaya, 3 Pada, Sloka 32 
gTggfggN*ggfM«gTfggiTfi;grping; ii 

fg^g\ gwrNtggTNTNNit t^T*fit»pDr3?t n tfir fgggt i n^ 
fairer: wrNsnjNT^f: nht^T ^gNifNifg: igig tfg ^g fggftgggpl I n fg 
UT^tgnniwmfr^sft «tg n %fw fggn g»wgfN i Nifq w^iggiigN g tfg 
fgNgil i Ngggr fgg fggiT i ggjfggrgfg gigTfgfgfNgTgsTTggtggTNt- 
^<jgfNgggr?l i nnt ■gniTNigNwr Nig ggigng: gingfgfsqaji finr igTN 
grf%gm*ft: g=gV asn?'TTN*r: N*?»jirf<T NIT^Hg I gfNdg B^nfl NINN: 3rr: 
^fjff*UTRT^JrffiJs|t^ : gNggjT^NTN fflNTgWWrt NJN^gfN I iJigTftNT- 
gfa g<5w gg ninnint 5=3Tnt gt g*rornfn: gng% l gg^fgnTt- 
sfg ggjg gg wism^w: gni ggrg ggsgigiij m*s %n in^g»jg i gggg 
gggrggsHjfNNrflfq tgfNrclNqffrgrgr %n %n fvrfir«N gqfg i 
NNrqfq gn?rgqTgqT: qrggiW^t I t N %fNN gfaff Tjr4^% $*1*1*- 
«T<^ %fgN figg gg g%g g’tJigsgqgTgitqitgTgTggn^g i g<g g% 

^ c 

I N^f tgngtfijqfg^ggTfJ gig SgjfqgjTgi: 
qrfgg< grggg«gg%?j«q ^gg ^Tnrg^it i g i ilqTgqT=ggg«:’sPigtgt 
ggqqggrfgg gftg<f«gfg%g«ifgg»T*q fg^gngTgfggngggg<gTg fig?*: i 
gNIN^ WigTN gfggi NggNIDfuM SIJnrfTifN^fTX gfcgT NggNT*! 
gsgtgfHggfggg ^qgjflgggfg ‘ gig gg gt<g gg^NT giyilggigi 
gg flUl NUN! ’ xfH I NNT g ggNTNI qTC3qgtJrg% *fiqsggg- 

ggfgr i “wig grg^g fg< grgg n fagt^sg gwppg” xfg n^= i 
gqgqtgiggg-.TOgg’rsqtggT: n^nntn ?tq tstfggiTtg fggw: nnt: g<gfq 
ggp^gil g«g!3i%NTN€tgg!NiHt gTq^fggjTggqfgg’g n^ni^ grqBgpg 
^fgggij l NSNSBTtftn fg % grqrfgggfNqfTgggrf^gTgnfgqigggt: 
^TNi#fig izgif^g izgTNKNsgNNf ww grTfggnxfgfsqggTgr qir- 
gf«tNwrg gg t’Mrafinfiwiii fggrig fgrg ganra gwg gisfv- 

firepN | N g?t aiTfNNKT T«g^ I N gg %, TfN NlfinifNN: I NNT «qIWT 

sgfgif^ sin%n fggficgasrNrw^Nj ^ srrNgf fwfgw ^ ^n 
qgni ^grfgtN xfg i Nf? ^ips gsgasN grw^gi% gngfg 
grgiiNiginrrwfggrg? ^giNimgigrKgNifgwgg NNtiNj^gjfjggfai gtgrf- 
ni< N?|g gg^^fg ggBfg^fTgr: giNgi «tN%gs«%g<gg gr b^0n i n 
figgwTNifT ggn i gjTNig gpgiflsi^iggi gfg^fggfNNaTN i nnt fg 
gfir:— 

J ‘ fwgjil ^^ggpgO^ti'w g^gg'NNT: i 

gigj gngfg n% g gxig^ ’» tfg— 
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‘WfrT^PW WTWfat ’ Tfff I fSjfircfa I 

THWrfir- WHHfiT f^ TT*I! " II ffa— 

“ sftsnsiroTT<«ttf*r st *j*h 3*i : 

J 5 ^ 

^nfr^i^F g*r ” H Tfa— 

^N*n?jr i ^ *jf?r 

' j 

T»S’W’5^rei 3 sRWin Tj'awf^ tw^r^ng f*Tsfrt : l ‘ srsg ’ Tfa 

W?tCT»m , flTIS|TK;njT3 | rffST^’T^ai w«3f«)frl : | «T 

^ 'ai*T'5^T?gi^^>rfsfr^KTr i sj^t ^tsrrniT^ ^*T*jfa 

‘?r^?iT f^[srt ttfshsitI s? H<«^Tisi'?f , nt fTur srgqr’insi’ *f?r i 
'arsTr’n^ ^ajrfi^wsrresir-' «t<irc*rw ii^T^sgwTK*^ fstf%4mi: 

J j, J 

srs;wiWTn*r *raf<cqnTi3j% i 

^ j 

‘ sr^nn srf 5T srs) srsTfiir ^ffPT^t I 
srcsarsR asrism: TffasrPri <k v<?w ’ n rfa grcnrm i 
srsmuiisrsusii ^isttjj 'fi^tf^K’S'nirifTg’T’Tffl: i ^sflSR% f% 
sr^iifi^f «jr<f<r 3*^ifa^r*n?i ST?^r sr %frT I ^HST^T^fSfl 'jTisrtfi^ 
srr^T^q^T^^iT ’ Tfa^iT: i ‘ rr=«nTf«j ’ ?;fTT sr fOTW’S^iug i sr fsr 
<ra«TSTt<ns?i ’TWTgrosig sr »?frr wfacgifi-sH ¥><ra: srfcnrgsi i ‘ ?nr<Tg 
sm* ^fWT«?ST: *f«T^>^ «*T:W«T WQV ’ ?frT »T«JS^?'S)^[^^ rfcTMi*) 
qsqtwst C^frC i f(gif^^nf«flaiTt f^: iNsttfafe: n 

Brahma Sutram, 

III Adhyaya, 3 J’ada, Sloka 32. 

“ Of those who have a certain office there is subsistence (of the body) 
as long as the office lasts *\ 

The question here is whether for him who has reached true 
knowledge a new body originates after he has parted with the old one or 
not.— But an objection is hero raised at the outset there is really no 
occasion for inquiring whether knowledge when roaehing its perfection 
brings about its due effect, viz ., complete isolation of the Self from 
all bodies or not; not any more than there is room for an inquiry 
whether there is cooked rice or not, after the process of cooking has 
reached its due termination; or, for an inquiry whether a man is satisfied 
by eating or not.—-Not so, we reply. There is indeed room for the 
inquiry proposed, as we know from itihasa and purana that soino persons 
although knowing Brahman yet obtained new bodies. Tradition informs 
us, e.rj., that Apantaratamus, an ancient Rishi and teacher of the Vedas, 
was, by the order of Vishnu, born on this eaith as Krishna Dvaipayana 
at the time when the Dvaparayuga was succeeded by the Kaliyuga. 
Similarly Vasishtha, the son of Brahman’s mind, having parted from his 
former body in consequence of the curse of Nimi, was on the order of 
Brahman, again procreated by Mitra and Varuna. Smriti further relates 
that Bhrigu and other sons of Brahman’s mind were again born at 
the sacrifice of Varuna. Sanat Kumar also, who likewise was a son of 
Brahman’s mind, was, in consequence of a boon being granted to 
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Rudra, born again as Skanda. And there are similar tales about 
Daksha, Narad a and others having, for various reasons, assumed 
new bodies. Stories of the same kind are met with in the mantras 
and arthavadas of Suriti. Of some of the persons mentioned it is 
said that they assumed a new body after the old body had perished; 
of others that they assumed, through their supernatural powers, various 
new bodies while the old body remained intact all the while. And all of 
them are known to have completely mastered the contents of the 
Vedas. 

On the ground of all this the purvapakshin maintains that the 
knowledge of Brahman may, indifferently, either be or not be the cause 
of final release. 

This we deny, for the reason that the continuance of the bodily 
existence of Apantaratamas and others—who are entrusted with offices 
conducive to the subsistence of the worlds, such as the promulgation 
of the Vedas and the like—depends on those their offices. As Savitrar 
(the sun), who after having for thousands of yugas performed the office 
of watching over these worlds at the end of that period enjoys the condi¬ 
tion of release in which he neither rises nor sets, according to Kh. Up. 
HI, II, I, 4 When from thence he has risen upwards, he neither rises nor 
sets. Ho is alone standing in the centre ; * and as the present knowers of 
Brahman reach the state of isolation after the enjoyment of those results 
of action, which have begun to operate has come to an end, according 
to Kh. Up. VI, 14, 2 4 For him there is only delay so long as he is 
not delivered from the body ; ’ so Aparantamas and other Lords to whom 
the highest Lord has entrusted offices, last—although they possess complete 
knowledge, the cause of release—as long as their office lasts, their works 
not yet being exhausted, and obtain release only when their office comes 
to an end. For gradually exhausting the aggregate of works the 
consequences of which have once begun, so as to enable them to 
discharge their offices; passing according to their free will from one body 
into another as if from one house into another, in order to accomplish 
the duties of their offices; preserving all the time the memory of 
their identity ; they create for themselves through their power over the 
material of the body and the sense organs new bodies, and occupy them 
either all at once or in succession. Nor can it be said that when passing 
into new bodies they remember only the fact of their former existence 
(not thoir individuality); for it is known that they preserve the sense 
of their individuality. Smriti tells us, e.g. that Sulabha, a woman conver¬ 
sant with Brahman, wishing to dispute with Ganaka, left her own body, 
entered into that of Ganaka, carried on a discussion with him, and again 
returned into her own body. If in addition to the works the conse¬ 
quences of which are already in operation, other works manifested them¬ 
selves, constituting the cause of further embodiments, the result would 
be that in the same way further works also, whose potentiality would in 
that case not be destroyed, would take place, and then it might be sus¬ 
pected that the knowledge of Brahman may, indifferently, either be 
or not be the cause of final release. But such a suspicion is inadmissible 
since it is known from Sruti and Smriti that knowledge completely 
destroys the potentiality of action. For Sruti says, ‘The fetter of 
the heart is broken, all doubts are solved, all his works perish when 
He has been beheld who is high and low ’ (Mu. Up. II, 2, 8); and, ‘When 
the memory remains firm, then all the ties are loosened ' (Kh. Up. VII, 
26, 2). And Smriti similarly says, 4 As a fire well kindled, O Arguna, 
reduces fuel to ashes, so the fire of knowledge reduces all actions to ashes ;* 
and, 4 As seeds burned by fire do not sprout again, so the Self is not 
again touched by the afflictions which knowledge has burned \ Nor is it 
possible that when the afflictions such as ignorance and the like are 
burned, the aggregate of works which is the seed of affliction should 
be partly burned, but partly keep the power of again springing up; not any 
more than the seed of Sali, when burned, preserves the power of sprout- 
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ing again with some part. The aggregate of works, however, whose 
fruits have once begun to develop themselves comes to rest through 
effecting a delay which terminates with the death of the body, just as an 
arrow discharged stops in the end owing to the gradual cessation of 
its impetus; this in agreement with Kh. Up. VI, i4, 2, * For him there is 
only delay, * &c. We have thus shown that persons to whom an office is 
entrusted last as long as their office lasts, and that nevertheless there 
is absolutely only one result of true knowledge—In accordance with this, 
scripture declares that the result of knowledge on the part of all beings is 
equally final release, cp. ‘ So whatever Deva was awakened he indeed 
became that, and the same with Rishis and men’ (Bri. Up. 1 4, 10), 
Moreover it may be the case that (some) great Rishis had attached 
their minds to other cognitions whose result is lordly power and the like, 
and that later on only when they became aware of the transitory nature 
of those results they turned from them and fixed their minds on the 
highest Self, whereby they obtained final release. As Smriti says, 
* when the mahapralaya has arrived and the highest (i.e. Hhanyagarbha) 
himself comes to an end, then they all, with well-prepared minds, 
reach together with Brahman the highest place. ’—Another reason 
precluding the suspicion that true knowledge may bo destitute of its 
result is that that result is the object of immediate intuition. In the 
case of such results of action as the heavenly world and the like 
which are not present to intuitional knowledge there may be a 
doubt; but not so in the case of the fruit of true knowledge, with regard 
to which scripture says, ‘The Brahman which is present to intuition, not 
hidden ’ (Br. Up. Ill, 4, 1), and which in the passage, ‘ That art thou, ’ is 
referred to as something already accomplished. This latter passage 
cannot be interpreted to mean, ‘ Thou wilt be that after thou hast died; ’ 
for another Vedic passage declares that the fruit of complete knowledge, 
viz , union with the universal Self, springs up at the moment when 
complete knowledge is attained, (The Rishi Vamadeva saw and 
understood it, singing, “ I was Manu, I was the sun ”, 

For all these reasons we maintain -that those who possess true 
knowledge reach in all cases final release. 



Article No. 10. 


Was Visakha Datta a Bengali ? 

By JOOENDRA ('HANDRA GHOSH 

Visakha Datta was the author of the reputed Sanskrit 
drama Mudraraksasam. He was the son of Maharaja Prithu, 
the grandson of Vatesvara Datta, a feudatory chief (samanta). 
Nothing more can he known about him positively from his 
drama. Professor Bidhubhusan Goswami considers him to be 
an inhabitant of the Northern Tndia. He, in the introduction to 
his edition of the drama, writes : — “ The poet Visakha Datta or 
Visakha Deva, as he is called in some editions, was in all probabi¬ 
lity a native of Northern Tndia ; the geographical references in the 
drama, all except one, point to places situated in Northern India. 
The last verse referring to the Varaha Avatara of Visnu read and 
interpreted in the light of the fact that temples and remains 
connected with the Varaha-Avatara are to be frequently met 
with in Northern India. And the very name of the dramatist 
and that of his grandfather, the former probably adopted in 
honour of the god Kartikeya, whose temple in Devagir 
(Deogoda) was highly famous in earlier times, and the latter 
perhaps adopted in honour of the phallic image of Siva situated 
near the Aksayavata (or the imperishable banyan tree) on 
the confluence of the Ganges and the Jamuna suggest the same 
conclusion. All this, however, is probable hypothesis and stands 
in need of confirmation.” 

The points gathered from the internal evidence and 
referred to above, can all be traced to Northern Bengal. Nay, 
we can add some more. If the above evidence is considered 
sufficient to call him an inhabitant of Northern India, we 
think, we have better grounds for claiming him to be a native 
of Northern Bengal. We shall now show that the temples 
of Varaha-Avatara and of god Kartikeya were in existence in 
Northern Bengal from very early times. The Vatesvara Siva is 
still in existence. 

Temple of Varaha-Avatara—in the copper-plate grants 
of the fifth and the sixth centuries A.C., discovered at 
Damodarapura of the district of Dinajpur in Northern Bengal 
we find that lands were granted for the erection and the 
maintenance of the temples of Kokamukha-SvamI and Sveta- 
varaha-Svaml in Donga grama in Himavacchikhara (the Himala¬ 
yas). The grants were issued from the Kotivarsa adhikarana 
of the Pundravardhana bhukti, whioh are situated in Bengal. 
The find-spot of the grants is also in Bengal. We may, 
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therefore, conclude that these temples were in Bengal (Ep. Irid ., 
Vol. XV). 

Kokamukha tlrtha or Kokamukha ksetra, a place of pilgri¬ 
mage sacred to the Varaha-Avatara, is mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata (Vana-parvva, chap. 84. and Anusasana-parrva, chap. 
25), Varaha-Purana (chaps. 113, 122 and 140) and Brahma- 
Purana (chaps. 219 and 229). It is stated in chapter 122 of the 
Varaha-Purana that once a Saka prince of Anandapura with his 
wife, a princess of Candrapura, accompanied by merchants, citi¬ 
zens, vaisyas and lovely ladies made a pilgrimage to the Kokamu¬ 
kha. They reached the place after undergoing a fatiguing journey 
for many days. This Anandapura, we believe, is modern Vada- 
nagara, also called Nagara, which was the original home of 
the Nagara-Brahmanas of Clujrat. This shows that the tlrtha 
was well-known throughout India, so that people from distant 
Gujrat came to pay a visit to this place. In chapter 140 
have been described the principal places of the tirtha, which 
comprised live yojanas. Among the places mentioned are the 
rivers Kausiki, Kokamukha and the Trisrota. Ail these rivers 
are in Northern Bengal, answering to the modern names ot 
Kosi, Kankai and the Tista. In chapter 219 of the Brahma- 
Purana we find that the Varaha-Avatara after rescuing the 
Pitris from the perils of the Raksasas performed sraddha in 
Kokamukha-ksetra, and that the goddess Earth bore to Varaha 
Avatara a son named Narakasura, who was given the kingdom 
of Pragjyotisapura or Kamarupa, the modern Assam. Accord¬ 
ing to Kalika-Purana Narakasura was brought up by king 
Janaka of Mithila. Ail these go to show r that Kokamukha- 
ksetra lay within Mithila and Kamarupa, i.e., in North Bengal. 
Kokamukha-svaml. the' presiding deity of the Kokamukha- 
ksetra, is none other than the Varaha-Avatara. This ksetra 
is named after the river Koka at the foot of the Himalaya. The 
Varaha-Avatara said :— 

“ Koka-nad-lti vikhyata g i r i - ra j a - sa masr i t a i 
Tlrtlia-koti-mahapunya madril pa-paripalita || 100 u 
Asyam-ad^va pravriti vai nivatsyamy-agha-imsakrit i 
Varaha-darsanam punvam pujanam bhukti-muktidam 

I 11107b 

(Brahma-Purana, chap. 219). 

Kartikeya Temple—In Raja-Tarangini, the history of 
Kasmir, by Kalhana, is stated that King Jayapida (772-806 
A.C.) came to Gauda and saw a temple of Kartikeya in 
Paundra-vardhana, the capital of the country. 

“ Mandalesu narendranam payodanain-iv-aryyama i 
Gauda-rajasrayam guptam Jayant-akhyena bhiibhuja || 
Pravivesa kramen-atha nagaram Paundra-vardhanam i 
Tasmin saurajya-ramyabhih prltah paura-vibhutibhih n 
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Lasyam sa-drastum-avisat Kartikeya-niketanam i 
Bharat-anugarnalaksya nritya-glt-adi-sastravit || 

(Raja-Taranginil 4-419) 

The Karatoya is a very ancient river in North Bengal. 
Mentions of Karatoya are found in the Mahabharata (Vana- 
parvva, chap. 85 : BhTsma-parvva, chap. 9). In ‘ Karatoya- 
mahatmya’ (an account of the merits of the river Karatoya) 
we also find mention of a temple of Skanda or Kartikeya in 
F > a i i ndra-vard hana] >ura :— 

*■ Skand-adi Visnu- Balabhadra-Siv-adi-devair-adhyusitam 
kara-jalamvu-vidhuta-papam Srl-Paunilra-vardhana-puram 
sirasa navnami! 24 ” 

Vatesvara-Siva—There is still a Siva-linga called Vatesvara- 
natha at Colgong in the Bhagalpur district. It is a railway 
station on the loop line of the East Indian Railway. The 
place is not far from the border of the Birbhum district in 
Bengal. The fort of Garhi near it was looked upon, says Mr. 
Bloohmann, as the entrance or key, to Bengal—a position 
which Muhammadan historians compare with that of fort 
Sail wan on the Indus, the key of Sindh. (J.A.S.B., 1873, 
]). 322.). Rai Saheb Nagendranatha Vasu says that the 
linga perpetuates the memory of Vatesvara Mitra, an Dttara 
Radhiya Kayastha. who gave his daughter in marriage with the 
Maharaja Valla la Sena and was made the governor of Magadha. 
But he has not given any reason for his thinking so. It- is 
not unlikely that the linga has been in existence from a long 
time past (j.P.A.S.B., 1909, p. 10). 

We have shovin that all the reasons given by Professor 
Cos warn i were in existence in Bengal. We shall now add some 
more to show that it is more probable that Visakha Datta was 
a native of Bengal. The names of the three generations viz. 
Visakha, Prithu and Vatesvara sound more like Bengali 
names than those of the people of other provinces of India. 
We have already mentioned the name, Vatesvara Mitra. We 
find the name of a * Vatesvara Carina ' in the Manahali copper¬ 
plate grant of king Madana- Pa lad e va of Bengal. (J.A.S.B., 
1900, p. 72). The name of Prithu is, perhaps, a contraction of 
Prithvldhara or of some such name with Prithvi as the prefix. 
This name is not un-common in Bengal. 

Visakha Datta’s grandfather was a feudatory king. Feuda¬ 
tory kings with the surname of k Datta ’ were very common in 
Bengal from the fifth century A.C. In the Damodarapura 
copper-plate grants we find the names of Uparika Cirata Datta, 
Uparika Maharaja Brahma Datta and Uparika Maharaja Jaya 
Datta, who were all feudatory chiefs of Pundravardhana under 
the Guptas. In the Ghugrahati copper-plate grants of the sixth 
century A.C. mentions have been made of Maharaja SthAmi 
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Datta and Antaranga-uparika Jiva Datta. (J.P.A.S.B. 1911) 
Lastly some identify Ganesa Datta-khan, an Uttara-Radhlya 
Kayastha of Dinajpur in North Bengal with Maharaja Ganesa 
who became an independent king of Bengal in the beginning of 
the fifteenth century A.G. The maharajas of Dinajpur are said 
to be the descendants of this Datta dynasty. 

In some manuscripts of the Mudra-Raksasa, the reading 
of Avantivarma has been found in the last line of the last sl5ka 
in place of Candragupta. Prof. Goswami thinks that this 
Avantivarma might be the father of Grahavarma, the brother- 
in-law of Maharaja JHarsavardhana. He supposes that this 
Avantivarma had perhaps the kingdom of the western Magadha 
under him and was the overlord of Visakha Datta. He per¬ 
haps, with a view to please his overlord, put Avantivarma's 
name in place of Candragupta. Professor Goswami assigns the 
time of the Mudra-Raksasa to the latter part of the seventh 
century or the beginning of the eighth century A.C. But 
Grahavarma succeeded his father and was killed at about ((>05 
A.C 1 .). His father Avantivarma can not, therefore, be present 
towards the end of the seventh century or the first part of the 
eighth century. We shall, therefore, have to find out some 
other Avantivarma, who was present towards tin* end of the 
seventh century or the beginning of the eighth century. An¬ 
other Avantivarma was the king of Kastnir. a great patron of 
learning, but he had no dominions in Northern India or in 
Bengal. Besides he reigned in the latter part of the ninth 
century (855 -883 A.C 1 .). Who this Avantivarma might then be ? 
Although the history is silent about any descendant of Bhaskara 
Varrnan of Ivamarilpa, the reference to the Varaha Avatara 
leads us to think that this Avantivarma might be the immediate 
descendant of Bhaskara Varrnan, who claimed his descent from 
the Varaha Avatara. That Bhaskara Varrnan had his sway 
over the northern Bengal is evidenced by the fact that he had 
issued his Nidhanapur copper-plates grant from his victorious 
camp at Karna-suvarna in Bengal, (Kp. hid., Vol. Xll). 

In the first act of the Mudra-Raksasa we find that Nipuna- 
ka, the spy of Canakya. adopted the disguise of a showman of 
Yamapata, a scroll depicting the punishments awarded by 
Yarna, the god of death, to the different kinds of sinners. The 
profession of earning money by showing Yamapata is still 
followed in the district of Birbhum in Bengal. Mr. Gourahari 
Mitra wrote in the Bengali magazine c Pravasi ’ of the month of 
Asvina last, that the patuas (painters) of Birbhum prepare a 
scroll of about 25 to 30 cubits long by giving a thin coating of 
mud on cloth. On it is pasted paper depicting the exploits of 
Rama and Krisna, society sketches and scenes from hell (yama- 
laya) showing the tortures of the sinners. They earn their 
livelihood by showing these pictures to the villagers and explain¬ 
ing them by singing songs of their own composition. In this 
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way they impart secular and religious instructions to the people. 
An account of the exhibition of ‘ Yamapata ’ also can be found in 
Bana’s Harsa-carita. (Cowell and Thomas pp. 119 and 136). 
This shows that the practice of earning money by exhibition of 
* Yamapata ’ was much prevalent in the seventh century 
when Visakha Datta lived. 

Until no evidence to the contrary is forthcoming, we hope, 
we shall not be wrong to claim Visakha Datta to be a Bengali. 




Article No. 11. 


The House of Tughlaq 

(From the Tarilch-i-Mubarakshahi) 

By K. K. Basu, T. N. J. College, Bhagalpur 


Account of Sultan La ’Azam Abu Muzaffar Sultan 
FIroz Siiah, May God bless his sepulchre! 

He was the son of Sipehddr Rajah, the younger brother of 
Sultan GhazI Ghiasud-dln Tughlaq Shah. 

FIroz stab" 00 ' W1,en the Hol y aild the Great G ° d > 

ficent in gifts and bestowerof sovereignty, 

conferred kingship upon this Emperor (Flroz Shah), of habits 
angelic and qualities Muhammad-like, gentle, kind and just, 
every act of oppression, tyranny, highhandedness, violence and 
excesses that had been manifest in the reign of the deceased 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq, was substituted for justice and 
equity, the adornment and exaltation of the country, and the 
safety of the roads. There was an abundance of learning (in 
the country), and a great many theologians and holy persons 
appeared (in his reign). 

On the 23rd Muharram 1 of the above year (752 H., 1351, 
- A.D.) he (Firoz Shah) ascended the throne 
on the bank of the Sindh. 2 People flocked 
to his court from all sides; the chiefs and the nobles, fully and 
wholeheartedly, acknowledged his authority and approved of 
his actions. 3 

The Sultan drew up his forces as usual, 4 and having made 
up his mind to proceed to Delhi on the 
The Imperialists following day arranged his troops. On 

Mughals. that day the Mughals, who had come in 

(Sultan’s) aid, having joined themselves 
with Nauroz Gurgin, fell upon the royalists. 6 A firman was 
issued ordering that the baggage-train should be carried forward 


His accession. 


1 Afif, Zia Barni and Nizamuddin write 24th Muharram. 

2 On the demise of Muhammad Tughlaq the army that had been led 
by him to Thatta fell into utmost disorder, and was assailed by the 
Mughals in front and the rebels of Thatta in the rear. As there was no 
one possessing the ability to redeem the soldiers from the hands of the 
Mughals, the chief men of the army entreated Firoz to ascend the throne. 

° MS. reads— c ^ 

# j (S) 
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along the river Sindh with forces on both its sides. When the 
Mughals appeared they were put to distress by the imperialists, 
tw * nr , , and the latter made a further advance. 

ea o ie i ug a s. g e - n g defend the Mughals retired to their 

countries. The Sultan by continuous marches arrived at Siwis- 
tan and recited the Khutbd 1 in his name on Friday. 

It was during this expedition that Malik Ibrahim obtained 
the office of Naib-i-barbeg , Malik Mashira 2 
Conferment of pre- was iuvested with the post of ’Ariz 

^r8 8 of 0n tho h comTat (- i ' Mulk ) and he received the title of 
Siwistan. Tmadu-l Mulk. From that place was 

sent Kamru-d-din, the Secretary of late 
Maliku-sh Shark Malik Kabir, to Guzarat, the country of Bahrain 
Gh&znin. Malik Noor, 3 the Sar-dawat dar} Malik Nua, Sheikh 
Hasan Sarbarhanah and other Maliks who remained there were 
rewarded with special robe of honour and excessive favours 
Said ’Alauddin Rasuldar and Malik Saifuddln, the Superinten¬ 
dent of the elephants were sent against Khwaja Jehan at Delhi. 
Moulana Tmad and Malik ’Ali Ghori were deputed against 
Taghi, the chief of Sindh and Thatta. Other officers marched 
against Khudawand Zada Kawamu-d-dln and 'Ainu-1 Mulk at 
Multan; and some against Malik Mahmud Beg at Sannam, and 
some to other districts and towns. A general firman w as issued 
to the various parts of the Kingdom granting compassion, favour 
and education to the subjects The Goffin of Sultan Muham¬ 
mad was placed on an elephant with the royal umbrella over 
it, and taken to Delhi with successive marches. 

In order to convey the news relating to the demise of Sul¬ 
tan Muhammad. Malih, a slave of Khwaja 
XOiwaja Jahftn sets J a han, set out (from Thatta ?) on the third 

Sultan a0 Vuhammad da y> and reaching the city (Delhi) carried 
Shah. 3 Safar 752 H. the intelligence to his master. 5 Struck 
with wonder, and without careful investiga- 

Nizamuddin gives a more detailed account in his Tabaqat-i*Akbari. He 
relates that after the death of Muh. Tughlaq when confusion overtook 
the army, Malik Firoz considered it advisable that he should * * separate 
the 3,000 Mughal horsemen, whom Amir Kazghan had sent to assist Sultan 
Muhammad, from the main army, so that it might be saved from their 
depredations. * * * Two days after Sultan Muhammad’s death Nauroz 
Gurgin, the son-in-law of Barmah Shirin, who had been brought up by 
Sultan Muhammad, ungratefully joined the Mughals, and incited the 
latter to stretch their hands to ravage * * *. 

1 Khutba or Khutbet , the two synonymous terms refer to the oration 
delivered every Friday after the afternoon service, in the principal Mahom- 
medan mosques in praise of God, the Prophet and his descendants. This 
was pronounced in former times by the reigning Khalif, or the heir- 
apparent. 

2 Afif readB (Bib. Ind., p. 48). Elliot (III, 277) has 

Shirabru chasm. ’ 

8 MS. illegible. * Keeper of the seals. 

5 Afif narrates that a slave named Malik Tfintun (Zia Barni 
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tion or consideration, Khawaja Jahan brought out a youth of 
obscure origin, 1 describing him as a son of Sultan Muhammad 
Shah. With the consent of amirs and maliks of Delhi, he placed 
him on the throne, on the 3rd Safar of the afore said year, under 
the designation of Sultan Ghiyasud-din Muhmud, and himself 
managed the affairs of the Kingdom. Saiyld Rasuldar and 
Malik Saifud-dln reached Delhi and showed the auspicious firman 
of the Emperor (Firoz Shah) to them (Khwaja Jahan and his 
associates). As Khwaja Jahan had undertaken the work with¬ 
out any proper thought, he perforce, persevered in his actions. 
Some of the amirs and maliks , such as. Malik Natho, the cham¬ 
berlain, Aazam-i-mulk Hisamuddin, Sheikh Zada BustamI, Malik 
Hasan Multani, and Malik Hisamuddin co-operated with him ; 
while others, e.g., Sharfu-1 Mulk, Malik Zablan, Amir Kutba’h. 
Malik Khaljin, Malik Hasan, Amir-i-miran, Kazi Mir, Khwaja 
Bahaud-din Thikra, Malik Muntakhab Balkhi. Malik Badrud- 
dln Naubaliarl secretly sent petitions expressing terms of sin¬ 
cerity to the Emperor, may God exalt him! Khwaja Jahan 
invited Mahmud Beg from Sannam, but the latter showed his 
negligence, and sent a petition guaranteeing help to the King 
(Firuz Shah). Letters had also been despatched to Khudawand- 
zada Tarniud and ’Ainu-1 Mulk at Multan, but they transmitted 
this letter of Khwaja Jahan to the Emperor, who (thus) became 
apprised of Khwaja Jahan’s enmity. Khudawand-zada and 
’Ainu-1 Mulk were honoured with compassion and special pre¬ 
sents from the King for their having joined the imperialist 
cause. 

Learning that the King was approaching against him with 
continuous marches, and that a large number of men had 
flocked to his standard, Khwaja Jahan sent as messengers, 
Saiyid Jalalu-d-dln Karmati, 2 Malik Dhilan, 3 Moulana Nazmu- 
d-din RazI, Baud, and Moulana Zada 4 (for the purpose of 
explaining to Firoz Shah) that the empire was still in possession 
of Sultan Muhammad’s family; that Firoz Shah should accept 
the office of deputy and the heirship and devote himself with 
energy to the performance of the affairs of the empire; and 
further that, he (Firoz) might choose some of the iktas of Hin¬ 
dustan. and any noble whom he might select could join him. 

Altun) had beeu sent from Delhi by Khawaja Jahan to Sultan Muhammad 
(at Thatta ?) and just on the Sultan’s death, he started on his return 
journey to Delhi. 

t Sir Wolsey Haig is of opinion that there is much to justify the 
belief that the child was Muhammad’s son and that the allegation that he 
was not was an attempt by panegyrists to improve their patron’s feeble 
hereditary title. Cambridge History of India , III, 174: Journal Royal 
Asiatic Society , July, 1922. 

2 MS. illegible. T.A. (for Tabaqat i-Akbari), (Bib. Ind.), 242, 
Sayyad Jalal. 

a MS. reads JL ; T.A. (ibid.), 242, Malik Dhilan. 

4 T.A. (ibid.) has “his own Moulana ZadS/* 
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On the arrival of the afore-said embassy, Firoz placed it 
under guard, and summoning together the chief of the Sheikhs, 
Kutubu-1 Aulia Nasiru-1 Huq-u-Shara’au-d-dln, 1 may Qod have 
mercy on him , Moulana Kamalu-d-dln Samana and Moulana 
Shamsu-d-dln Bakharzl 2 explained to them thus, “Thou dost 
all know how I was the favourite of the late Sultan, and further, 
thou must have heard how Khwaja Jahan has placed on the 
throne a young lad as the soi disant son of Sultan Muhammad ; 
if the late Sultan had any issue left 1 might have been in the 
know, and if he had any son he must have had placed him 
under my guardianship, for, none was a better patron or a 
friend of his than I. Him (the false heir) has the Khwaja 
placed on the throne and the people of Delhi have accepted him 
as their ruler.” In conclusion the Sultan enquired, “ What in 
vour opinion is the exigency of the hour, what do you advise 
me to do, and what is the proper step to be taken (now) ? ” 
Thus replied Moulana Kamaluddln, “ Whoever has undertaken 
the duties of the empire ever since the beginning has the 
priority of claim, and he is the sovereign ” 

The emissaries who had arrived, such as, Saiyid Jalalud- 
dln Karmati, Moulana Nazmud-dln RazI and Malik Dhilan 
remained near Firoz Shah, while (Sheikh) Daud and Moulana 
Zada returned to Khwaja Jahan A firman was issued stating 
that if Khwaja remembers his obligations to the Sultan for the 
latter’s having conferred upon him the favours and his past 
services he would do well to give up his opposition caused by 
his foolishness and aberration and to betake himself to the 
path of obedience, as in that case, more favour would be shown 
to him and his faults and sins condoned Returning to 
Delhi, (Sheikh) Daud brought the (above) firman to Khwaja 
Jahan who, (notwithstanding the Emperor's attempt to bring 
about a reconciliation) increased his vigour, magnificence, 
strength and opulence; the people joined him from all sides. 

Meanwhile Abu Muslim, Malik Shahin Beg, sons of Malik 
Mahmud Beg came to the Sultan with their petitions and pre¬ 
sents, and were favoured with (royal) compassion. When the 
Emperor arrived at Sarsuti, 3 Malik Kawamu-d-dln 4 arming 
himself came out of Delhi at the time for the meridian prayers, 
on Thursday, the last day of Jamadiu-l-akhir of the same year, 
with his equipage, attendants and harem, and sought refuge 
from the Emperor. Amir Mu’aazm Kutbgha, too, Joined 
Kawamu-d-dln, and his couriers came to the Sultan at Fatha- 


1 T.A. reads Sheikh Nasirud-din Muhammad Auhdi. 

2 MS. reads : T.A. reads Bakharzi. 

3 “ It is 90 Kos from Delhi,” Afif; In the course of his progress from 
Thatta to Delhi, Sultan Firoz Shah took the route by Dipalpur, Multan, 
Ajodhan and Sarsuti. 

4 Kiwamu-1 Mulk, Afif (Ell. Ill, 283); He was also called Malik Maq- 
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had 1 on the same day. It was here (Sarsuti) that tidings 
arrived of the birth of Shahzada Fath Khan, and the news of 
the death of Taghi (also) reached him (the Sultan) there from 
Guzarat. On the day following, as Kiwamu-1 Mulk had come 
out, Khwaja Jahan, of necessity, went near the Sultan, and 
alighting himself at Hauz i Khass 2 appeared with the adherents 
before the Sultan at Hansi, and stood concealed before the as¬ 
sembly with turbans round their neck. 3 The Emperor ordered 
that Ahmad Ayaz (Khwaja Jahan) should be made over to the 
Kotwal of Hansi, 4 and Malik (Ghijasu-d-din) Khitab should be 
conveyed to Tabarhind;- Nathu, the chamberlain, was exiled 
to Sannam, and Sheikh-Zada BustamT was ordered to leave the 
country. Hisamud-dln (Uzbek) 6 was kept detained by the 
general of the army. 

In the month of Rajab of the aforesaid year (752 H., Sep- 
, _ . tember 1351, A.D.) the Sultan entered 

•**»•»* ...a 

received royal favour (in return). At the 
fortunate aspect of the stars, the Emperor alighted at the palace 
of Khatun on the 2nd Rajab (August 1351, A.D.) and engaged 
himself in carrying the administration of the state and looking 
after its welfare. 7 


In the same month (Rajab, 752, H. 8 ) Firoz Shah marched 
towards the Sirmur 9 (hills), and after a lapse of four months 
he came back to Delhi. 


bul. Hu was the ablest noble in the Kingdom, and was a Brahman of 
Telingana who had accepted Islam. 

1 Kathabad was the name given to the newly constructed city al the 
site of Ikdar where the crown-Prince Fath Khan was born. Elliot III, 
283. 

- Afif, Ilanz-i-KJias-i-'Ala. 

3 Afif writes, “ Khwaja went into his presence with a chain around 
his neck, his turban off, a talika on his head, and a naked sword fastened 
to his throat, and took his standing low down among tho attendants.*’ 

4 Tabakat-i-Akbari (Bib. Ind., 243). Badaoni (ibid., 243), and Fir- 
ishta (Briggs 1, 448) agree in saying that Khwaja Jahan should be made 
over to the Kotwal of Hansi, whereas, Afif describes how the Emperor 
wished to re-instate Khwaja as Vaizier. At length, Sumana was assigned 
to him in in'am, and when he had set out for that place he was beheaded 
by Sher Khan. 

5 The boy whom Khwaja Jahan had proclaimed as Sultan. 

® MS. unintelligible. 

7 Afif writes, “The Sultan conciliated his subjects by remitting all 
debts due to the State; reduced the demand on account of land revenue ; 
abolished levying of benevolences and the vexatious cesses; appeased 
with gifts the heirs of those who had been executed in the late reign, etc. 
etc.” 

8 Badaoni gives 753 H., T.A. gives 5th Safar, 753 H., Firishta writes 
5th Safar, 754 H. The Sultan went there for excursion and sports. 

• In the Punjab, bet. 30' 20' and 31" 5' N. and 77°5' and 77'55' E. 
on the west bank of the Jamuna and south of Simla. 
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On Monday, the 3rd Jamadiu-1 awwal , 1 of the year, Prince 
Muhammad Khan 2 3 was born. When 
Birth of second this joyful and happy tidings and auspi- 
prince Muhammad, c j ous neW s was conveyed to His Majesty, 
j une 5 he signalised the birth of the prince with 

feasts and rejoicings. This prince was 
born during the period of the Sultan’s sovereignty, and from 
the day of his birth the prosperity and splendour of the empire 
were on the increase. 

Upon the whole, a few months later, of the year, His 
Majesty marched towards Kalanor, and 
The Sultan proceed to h un ti n g [ n Jahur retraced his wav 

Kalanor. ^ 


The same year the Sultan laid the foundation of the Jami’a 
mosque near the palace and a madrassa 
Construction of edi- on the hauz-i khass ! 8 He conferred the 
fic es and conferment, title o{ gheikh-ul-Islam on Sheikh-Zsda 
Amirs Sadruddln , 4 5 grandson of Sheifcb Kabir 

Kutubu-1 Auliau-1 Huq wa Shar’au-d-dln 
Zakariali, may God have mercy on him ; Kawamu-1 Mulk Malik 
Maqbul, the Naib Vizier, was made the Vizier, and was honoured 
with the designation of Khan-i-Jahan; he, further, received a 
diploma and a gold casket. Khudawand Zada Kawamu-d-dln 
received the title of Khudawand Khan and became the Vakil- 
dar; Malik Tatar became Tatar Khan; each amir obtained 
different kinds of umbrellas; Malilcu-sh Shark Sharafu-l-Mulk 
was made Naib Vakildar; Khudawand Saifu-1 Mulk the Shikar- 
beg: Khudawand-zada Tmadu-l-Mulk the chief Silahdar; 
’Ainu-1 Mulk received the post of Musharrif of the countries . 6 

In the month of Shawwal, in the year 754 H. (December 
, _ 1553 A.D.), the Sultan started with a 

!, tion n to LakhnauW. 1 ' lar 8 e . arna y on an expedition to Lakh- 
nauti. Leaving Klian-i-Jahan in charge 
of the State, great and small, the Sultan with continuous 


1 Badaoni gives the date, Rajab 753 H. 

2 Later known as Nasirud<dfn Muhammad Shah. 

3 Nizamuddin, Firishta and Badaoni simply write, “ the Sultan laid 
the foundation of lofty edifices on the bank of the Sarsuti.” 

4 Badaoni calls him Sheikh §adrud-din Multani, and says that the 
lofty building built on the bank of Sarsuti was given to §adruddin. 

5 Nizamuddin says that ’Ainu-1 Mulk received the post of Mustaufi 
and Musharraf of the Diwan. 

• In 1345 Haji Iliyas, styling himself Shamsu-d-din Iliyas Shah had 
made himself master of W. Bengal, and after having overthrown Ikhti- 
ySru-d-din GhSzf ShSh, the ruler of E. Bengal in 1352, established his 
dominion over the whole of Bengal. The proclamation that was issued 
by Firuz Shah in 1353 A.D. explained the cause of the invasion to be the 
wrongs and oppressions of Haji IliySs. See J.P.A.S.B., XIX, 1923, 
No. 7, pp. 253-290. 
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marches reached his destination. 1 On the King’s arrival in the 
neighbourhood of Gorakhpur, Udava Singh 
Gorakhpur* 1 submits. waited upon him and having presented a 

lac of tankas and two elephants became 
the recipient of imperial favour. 2 

On the 7th Rabi‘ul Awwal, 3 the Sultan arrived at the fort 
of Ikdala, 4 and there was a great battle. The Bengalis were 
slain, and the casualty was very great. Shahdeo, 5 6 their chief, 
with several others was killed on that day. On the 29th of the 
month, the Sultan left the place, and encamped on the bank of 
the Ganges. Iliyas Haji took refuge in the fort (of Ikdala), and 
on the 5th Rabi’ul Akbir, he marched out at the time for the 
meridian prayers with his equipage, attendants, and countless 
Bengalis. 

The Sultan drew up in order of battle, and immediately as 

, , . TI . „ Hail perceived it, he was alarmed and 

ig o iy s aji. g e( j 6 The imperialists made a hot pursuit 
and laid their hands upon the canopy and forty-four elephants : 
and a large number of Iliyas’ horse and foot was made food for 
the sword. The Sultan halted there for two days, 7 and on the 
_ . _. third day, he made his way to Delhi. 8 

Foundation^} iroza- g ome mon ths afterwards, His Majesty 

laid the foundation of the City of Firoza- 
bad, 9 May Allah protect it from all evils! 


Foundation of Firoza 
bad. 


1 Afif writes, “ the Sultan followed by way of Champaran and 
Rachap: ” Bami says, “ the march was through Gorakhpur, Kharosa, 
and Tirhut. 

2 Nizamuddin writes, ** Ray Kapur, also, paid the tribute of several 
years, and both of them (Kapur and Udaya Singh) joined the army. 

3 MS. reads 28th Rabi’ul Awwal. Firishta (Brigg. 1, 449) and 
Nizamuddin (Bib. Ind., p. 245) write 7th Rabi’ul Awwal. We have 
adopted the latter version. 

4 Iliyas who had rashly invaded Tirhut with the object of annexing 
the s. eastern diets, of the Kingdom of Delhi, retired, at the approach 
of Firoz, to his own capital Pandua, and thence to Ikdala. 

Westmacott, in Calcutta Review (July, 1874) places Ekdalah (Akda- 
lah) some 42, m. on the Maldah side of the river Tangan and North of 
Gaur and Lakhnauti. Major Raverty (Tabakat Nasiri, Bib. Ind., p. 591, 
f.n.) identifies Akdalah with Damduma, a corruption of Damdamah, in 
the pergh. of Debekote, between Lakhnauti and Dinajpur. Wolsey Haig 
places lkdSla on the island in the Brahmaputra (Cambridge Hist, of Ind., 
Ill, d. 176). 

® There is no mention of Shahdeo in Nizamuddin, Badaoni, Firishta, 
and Afif. 

6 A detailed account of the battle has been given by Afif. 

7 Afif says that, the new names which the Sultan gave to Ikdftla and 
Pandwah were Azadpur and Firozabad respectively. 

8 “ The rains having commenced, Firoz Shah had to abandon the in¬ 
vestment, came to terms with Iliy&s and retired towards his own domi¬ 
nions by the Manickpur ferry.” Afif. 

• The Sultan returned to Delhi on the 12th shafibSn 756 H. (July 12, 
1355 A.D.). 

This FirozfcbSd was different from its name-sake which arose from 
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In the year 756 El. (1355 A.D.) the Emperor went 1 in the 
direction of l>ipalpur, and excavating a 

COn Canah OU °* canal froni fche Sutle ) 2 took lt to -Thajhar, 3 
u s " a distance of 48 Karohs. The next year, 

he excavated a canal from the river Jun in the vioinity of Man- 
dal 4 and Sarmur ; 5 and uniting seven other canals with it, 
took it as far as Hansy.® From that place he extended it to 
Alisin, 7 and there laying the foundation of a strong fort, gave 
it the name of Hisar Firoza. 8 Below the Kiosk an extensive 
reservoir was constructed which was filled up with water from 
that channel. Another canal was excavated from the Khakhar 
(Ghaggar), and conducting it past the fort of SarsutI was taken 
to Harni-Khirah. 9 In between these canals he (the Emperor) 
erected a fort, and called it Firozabad. Another aqueduct was 
drawn from Badmani 10 and conveyed to Jaun, thence to 


the change of name of Panduah. This new town situated on the banks of 
the Jumna, occupied the sites of the old town of lndarpat and 11 other 
villages or hamlets, and contained no fewer than 8 large mosques. 

1 a Went to hunt,” T.A. (ibid., 245). 

2 T.A. “Satlad”; Firishta, “Sutloog." 

2 Badaoni, “ Jahjar ” : Firishta, “ Kugur Jhajjar, a town within 
40 m. of Delhi, in the Rohbak disl. Punjab. 

4 MS. : Firishta, “ Mundvy ” ; Badaoni, MandiTi or Mandill; 

T.A. “ Mandat” ; Elliot, “ Mandati.” Mandawi a village in Karnaldist. 
Punjab, on the route from Hansi to Ludhiyana, and 51 m. north of the 
former town. It is situated on the left bank of the Gaggar. Distant 
N.W. from Cal. 1027 m. Lat. 29 48', Long, 76 3'. 

5 Badaoni, “ Sarflr, ” : Firishta, “ Surraore T.A. “Sarmur." 

6 Hissar dist. Punjab, Lat. 29 6' 19". Long. 76 0' 19": 

7 MS. ; Elliot, “ Amman T.A., “Alisin.” Badaoni, Ras 

Firishta, *• Raiseeu Afif, “ Laras.” 

* The foundation of Hissar was laid on the sites of two villages. 
Laras-i-Buzurg and Laras-i-Khurd. 

The city and the fortress stood in the midst of a sandy desert, and 
was ill-supplied with water. It was to remedy this defect in the city 
which Firoz proposed to build here, that he caused canals to be drawn 
to it. 

The western Jumuna canal, an important perennial irrigation work 
in the Punjab, taking off from the west bank of the Jamuna and irrigat¬ 
ing Ambala, Karnal, Hissar, Rohtak, Delhi Diets., and parts of Patiala 
and Jind was originated by Firoz Shah who utilized the torrent bed 
known as the Ghautamj to conduct water to the royal gardens at Hissar 
and Hansi. But after 100 years its water ceased to flow farther than the 
lands of Kaithal, and Akber re-excavated the work of Firoz in 1568. In 
the reign of Shah Jehan, his engineer, Ali Mardan Khan, undertook a more 
ambitious scheme, and took the water through Panipat and Sonepat to 
Delhi. 

9 Eliiot, “ Harbi Khira ” or Harl Khira: T.A. (245) “ Karah ” 
Badaoni, “Harm Khira”; Firishta (Brigg: 449) “Pery Kehra ” 
Iswari Pd. Mediaeval India, “ Hari Khira” or “ Bherni-khera.” Renell 
says (p. 73) after the meeting of the Setledge and the Beyah, the name of 
Setlodgo is no more heard of (above Multan at least,) that of Kerah being 
the name of the confluent waters.” 

10 T.A. (ibid., 245). “ Budhi ” (river): no reference of this either in 

Firishta or Badaoni. 
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Firozah, and into a reservoir, and further to a point beyond 
it. 1 

In the month of Zilhijjah (January) of the same year (757 
H., 1356 A.D.), on the day of Td-uz-hla, 2 
Arrival of a rob© a robe of honour and a diploma 3 arrived 
Khalif P of EffVDt. m the Khalifa Al-Hakim bi amrillahi 

Abul Fath Abu Bakr ibn Abll Rabr Sulei¬ 
man, the Khalif of Egypt, 4 confirming the committal of the 
countries of Hind. 6 

* * * The same year, there also came the plenipotentiaries 
from Iliyas HajI of Lakhnauti with valu- 

Ar f rom < LokhnSutL SSy able P r ® S . ent8 ' The y b f a “f the recipient 

of excessive favours and endless affections, 
after which they returned. On another occasion, there (again) 
came presents from Iliyas HajI, and (the envoys) kissed the 
royal feet at Hissar Firozah. Thus the Sultan addressed them, 
*■ My humble servants possess better effects than those that you 
have brought here: henceforth, you should bring such picked 
elephants which a King should present to a brother King ”. 

In the year 758 H. (1358 A.D.) Zafar Khan Fazri 6 came 
, r r , r _ from Sonargaon* * (with two elephants 
Ari frnm°4nT an( * at tached himself to the court. He 

11 was received with favour and received the 

office of Naib Vizier). 7 


Arrival of Zafar Khan 
from Sonargaon. 


1 Afif is very concise in his statement of Firoz’s canals, and refers 
only to the two canals, t^e one from the Jamuna to the city {Hissar 
Firoza ?) and the other from the Sutlej to the above place, the former 
called Rajiwah and the latter Alagh-Khanl, and both passing through 
Karnal. Being an inhabitant of Sirhind, and probably possessing more 
geographical knowledge of the Canals, Yahiya has given an account of 
the canals with greater detail. The later historians, such as, Nizamuddin, 
Firishta, and Badaoni have followed Yahiya. 

2 an error for 

3 an error for . 

4 MS. reads Here j should be deleted. 

5 Afif is reticent on this incident, whereas Nizamuddin (ibid., 245). 
Badaoni (ibid., 245), and Firishta (ibid., 450) all agree with Yahiya. 

♦ * * Portion within the asterisk has been omitted in Elliot. 

6 MS. roads. We have followed Nizam¬ 

uddin. (ibid., 246). Firishta (ibid., 450) writes Zafar Khan Farsy. 

* * Here begins the most grievous error of the copyist of the MS, 
The transcription has been most wrongly done, e.g. f Zafar’s arrival from 
Sonargaon is to be found in p. 146 of the MS. and the subsequent events 
have been narrated in the following order, pp. 156, 167, 158, 151, 162, 
153, 154, 155, 148 (line 7), 149, 150, 145 (line 15), 146, 147, 148,158 (line 2). 

7 The MS. being not clear the bracketed portion has been taken 
from Nizamuddin. (T.A. ibid., 246). Badaoni makes no reference of this 
event: Afif, Yahiya, Nizamuddin, and Firishta are almost unanimous, 
and of these Afif is more elaborate. The latter gives in detail the circum¬ 
stances that led to the arrival of Zafar Khan to seek the protection of 
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Retreat of the Mu¬ 
rals from Lahore. 


Exchange of presents 
with Lakhnauti. 


In Zilhijjah of the year 759 H. (1358 A.D.) the Sultan 
The Emperor started towards Samana, and there engaged 
marches to Samana for himself in hunting. 1 Meanwhile there 
hunting. came advices that an army of Mughals 

had arrived on the frontier of Lahore. Malik Qabiii Sarbardadar 2 
(lord of the bed-chamber) was ordered 
to proceed with an army against them, 
but the enemy, before his arrival, retreated 
towards their own country. The Sultan returned to Delhi. 

About the end of the year, Tajuddln 
Betah 3 came from Lakhnauti with some 
other amirs as ambassadors, bringing 
with them articles as tribute, and were honoured with the royal 
favour. 4 In return, the Sultan also sent Turkish and Arabian 
horses, fruits from Khorassan, and every kind of other presents 
under the charge of Malik Saifuddln, the keeper of the (royal) 
elephants, who accompanied Malik Tajuddln to Sultan Sham- 
sud-din at Lakhnauti. Arriving at Bihar (the party) learnt 
that Shamsud-din had expired, and that 
his son had become king under the title 
of Sultan Sikandar. 5 The envoys from 
Lakhnauti were detained at Bihar, and 
the event was notified to the Emperor. 
The Sultan ordered that the presents which had been sent to 
Sultan Shamsud-dln should be brought back ; the horses should 
be made over to the army at Bihar and the ambassador (from 
Lakhnauti) should be conducted to Karali. The firman was 
carried out to the letter. 6 

In the year 760 H. (1359 A.D.) the Sultan marched to¬ 
wards Lakhnauti, 7 leaving Khan-i-Jahan at Delhi, and after 


Death of Shain.sud- 
dm of Lakhnauti, 
and the accession of 
his son Sikandar. 


Firoz Shah (See Bib. Jnd., p. 137 etseq : Elliot, III. 303). After the mur¬ 
der of Sultan Fakhruddln, King of Sonargaon, at the hands of Shamsuddin, 
Zafar Khan, the son-in-law of the deceased sovereign was sore distressed, 
and fled to Thatta and Delhi onroute Hissar Firozah, to seek the pro¬ 
tection of the Emperor. 

1 Afif has passed over this incident. But Nizamuddin, (T.A. ibid., 
24(1). Badaoni (Bib Ind., 246 : Ranking I. 328), Firishta (Brigg. L 451) all 
agree with Yahiya. 

2 Afif, Toraband. 

3 T. A. simply Tajuddin : Badaoni and Firishta give no name, 

4 There is no reference of Tajuddin’s embassy in Afif. But Nizam- 
uddin, Badaoni, and Firishta all agree with Yahiya. 

6 Firishta, ** Sultan Shah Poorbea 

6 Afif (Bib., Ind. 300-105; Elliot III. 290-92) narrates another event 
of importance which took place in 1358. Yahiya, Nizamuddin, and 
Badaoni are all reticent. In 1358 Khudawand Zada, the Emperor’s 
cousin and her husband formed a plot against the life of Firoz Shah, but 
it was frustrated by her son. The cousin was imprisoned and her hus¬ 
band banished. 

7 The Sultan, by his action, broke the sanctity of the treaty made 
with Sikandar’s father, and invaded the dominions of his son on the 
frivolous ground of vindicating the rights of Zafar Khan. 
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deputing Tatar Khan to proceed from (jhaznln to Multan. 1 

When the Sultan reached Zafrabad, the 
Fjroz Shah s second ra j nv season set in, so he made a halt. 

nauti. 1 1011 ° a At. this place, A‘zam Malik Sheikhzada- 

Biusfcaml, who had been banished by the 
Sultan, 2 brought a robe of honour from the Khalif of Egypt, 

A , - and the Emperor being graciously dis- 

the Egyptian Klialif. posed towards him, dubbed him, A‘zam 

Khan. 3 Saiyid Rumldar was sent with 
the messengers of Lakh nauti to tiie Sultan Sikandar, and the 
latter despatched five elephants and other costly presents to the 
court with the Saiyid. Before the arrival of Saiyid Ruxuldar, 
‘Alam Khan had come as an ambassador, and to him a firman 
had been issued to the effect that the Sultan Sikandar 
was foolish and inexperienced and had strayed from the path of 
rectitude. The Emperor had, at first, no desire to draw the 
sword against him (Sikandar), but as the latter had not dis¬ 
charged the duties of obedience, he must now understand that 
His Majesty was marching against him. Firoz Shah, when the 
rains were over, shaped his course for Lakhnauti, and, while on 
the way, conferred the ensigns of royalty, such as elephants and 
a red pavilion, on Prince Fath Khan, and directed coins to be 
struck in his (Prince) name and officers 4 to be appointed under 
him. When the Emperor arrived at Panduah, 5 Sultan Sikandar 
shut himself up in the fort of lkdala, whither Shamsuddin, 
his father, had been in the habit of going for refuge. On the 
16th. Jamadiu-1 awwal, 761 H., (5th. 

sh( l »1 1 or i n l Tkdfiln. Ma y» the Emperor encamped at 

lkdala. When the seige had been con¬ 
tinued for sometime, the garrison, perceiving the futility of 
their opposition to the assailants, capitulated in lieu of des¬ 
patching elephants, 0 treasures and goods as tribute. On the 
20th. Jamadiul awwal of the year, Firoz Shah marched out 
from lkdala on his return journey, and on his reaching 
Panduah, Sikandar made him a present of thirty-seven 
elephants and other valuable articles. 


Sikandar takes 
Slid tor in lkdala. 


1 The text in the MS. gives no sense. jl jGG 

Ixuf aay'yjiA G : Elliot (IV. 0) writes, “-and Tatar 

Khan as Shikkdar at Multan (to guard) the Ghazni frontier.” We have 
followed Badaoni. (Raverty I. 328 ) 

2 The fault being that he had become intimate with Ahmad Aiyaz. 

3 Firishta, ‘Azim-i-Moolk’. 

* Firishta writes “ tutors 

5 Firishta, “ Bundwa ”. 

3 Firishta soys,” that Sikandar sent 48 elephants. Badaoni writes, 
“thirty-seven elephants”. Nizamuddin states, “the Sultan agreed to 
send a yearly tribute of elephants”. Afif writes that on the conclusion 
of peace between Sikandar and Firoz Shah on condition that Zafar Khan 
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With continuous marches 1 His Majesty arrived at Jaunpur, 2 
when the rains having commenced, he 
The Emperor re- quartered his army there. After the 
har?nnd Jajlmgar’. " oxpirj' of that season, in the month of Zil- 
hijjah of the same year, the Emperor 
moved by way of Bihar to Jajnagar. 3 A firman was issued that 
the baggage-animals, the women, the disabled horses, and the 
old men should not proceed. He left Malik Kutbuddln, the 
brother of Zafar khan, the Vizier, at Karra 4 with elephants 
and baggage, and hastened forward ; on reaching Safcgarh. 6 he 
plundered it, and its ruler 6 fled. Shakr 

18 Satf?arh e ^ ° f khatun, 7 daughter of the Rai fell into the 
Emperor’s hands. 8 The Emperor pro¬ 
ceeded further, and left’ Imadu-1 Mulk one stage behind with 
some attendants and baggage Ahmad Khan who had fled from 
Lakhnatiti, and had taken shelter in the fortress of Rantham- 
bar, 9 joined the Sultan and was honoured with great favours. 

should be placed on the throne of Sonargaon, the Emperor sent into the 
fort of Ikdala a crown worth 80000 tankas, and 500 valuable Arab and Turki 
horses with an expression of wish that henceforth they might never again 
draw the sword. Sultan Sikandar, in his turn, sent 40 elephants and 
other valuable presents. 

1 Afif says by way of “ Qanauj and Oudh.” 

2 Muslim historians derive the name Jaunpur or Juntin-pur from 
Jauna or Jaunan, the title by which Muhammad Tujdilaq had been 
known before his accession, but the City of Firoz was not tho first site, 
and Hindus derive tho name from Jamadagni, a famous rishi. 

3 Dr. Blochman in his “ contributions to the Geography and History 
of Bengal , ” identifies Jajnagar with Jajpur of the present day. Raverty 
(Tabakat Nasiri, Tr. Bib. lnd. 588 f. n.) gives the following boundary 
of Jajnagar : on the east , a range of hills forming the present VV. boundary 
of XJdisah-Jagnath. Katasin (on N. or left bank of the Mahanadi, some 
30 miles east of Boada, in about Lat. 20° 32' Long. 84° 50' being tho 
nearest frontier town or post towards Lakhan or portion of the Lakhna- 
wati territory : farther north , it was bounded towards tho east by the 
river called Braminy running to the W. of Gangpur. Its northern 
boundary included Ratanpur and Sambalpur: on the west the river 
Wana-Ganga and its feeder Kahan : on the south Gudawari, : S. W. 
Talinganah. 

4 T. A., “Karah Kantakh ”: Afif and Badaoni, Karra. 

5 T. A. “ Sankrah ”: “ Firishta “ Songhur ” : Badaoni, “ Satgarh”: 
Elliot “ Sikra ” : Raverty (ibid.) identifies the place with the 
present Sirgoojah. 

6 T. A., “Rai SarbTn ”: Firishta, “Rai Sidhun Raverty, “Rai 
SBras” Afif, “Adaya ”. 

7 Firishta also styles her Shakr Khatun , signifying “ the Sweet 
Lady”. According to Raverty and Brigg “it is an impossible name for 
a Hindu unless she became a convert to Islam, and was afterwards so 
named”. 

8 Ms. reads.— ^cf Nizamud- 

din writes. The Emperor called her ( Shakr Khatun) “ daughter ” and 
protected her : Raverty writes, “ He called her daughter and adopted 
her”. Firishta* is of same opinion : No reference in Afif. 

• Elliot, “Ranthor”: Raverty (ibid. 591 f.n.) “Ratanpur, in Jhar- 
Kundah.” 
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The king thence proceeded to the city of Banaras, 1 the residence 
of the Rai (of Jajnagar) and crossed the Mahanadi. 2 The Rai 
made his retreat towards Tilang. 3 The Sultan made a day’s 
Journey in his pursuit, 4 5 but when it 
Flight of the Rai of appeared that the Rai had gone far in 
T?lamf ai towar 8 advance, he gave up the pursuit and 
1 commenced to hunt in the neighbour¬ 

hood. 6 Rai Bir Bhan Deo, 6 sent some porsons to sue for peace, 
(and begged) that his subjects were not 
llkn Bir Bhan Deo billed. The Emperor, as his wont, turned 
* ues or P eaco - aside, and (the Rai) sent thirty-three 
elephants and other valuable articles as tribute. From thence 
, the Sultan fell back and hunted in Pad- 

Tho Sultan s elep- mawa ti and Pa ram Talao, the grazing 

aiw AUn grounds of elephants. He killed two of 

them, and caught thirty-three alive. Zla-ul Mulk composed the 
following quatrain 7 :— 

The Shah, who with justice, to permanent power did attain. 
Like the shining Sun, the environs of the world he held ! 

To Jajnagar he came, the elephants to hunt; 

Two he killed, and three and thirty Captured he. 8 
From that place the Emperor came to Karah by successive 
marches, and continuing his progress reached Delhi, laden 
with victory, in Rajah. 762 H. 9 , (1361 A.D.). 

After sometime, His Majesty learnt that in the vicinity 
of Bardar 10 there was a hill of earth, out of which ran a stream 
that emptied into Satlad (Satlaz 11 ): it bore the name of 
Sarsuti. On the other side of the mound there was another 
stream called the Salima. 12 If the earthen dike were cut 


1 Afif, “ Barannsi Badaoni (Bib. Fnd.) Baruni: Ranking (ibid., 329) 
BariTnasi: Nizamuddin Banaras: Afif states that thero wore two forts 
in Barilnasi, each populated with a large number of people : the country 
was prosperous with the inhabitants and spacious houses and fine gardens. 

2 Badaoni, “ Mahandfiri”: Afif “ T. A. “Mahanadi**: 

3 Talingnnah : T, A., and Badaoni read Tilang: Afif writes, “ Rai 
fled to an island in the river.” Firishta, “Tulingana”. 

4 Afif and Nizamuddin writes that tho Sultan did not pursue the 
Rai. Badaoni agrees with Yahiya: Firishta is also of tho same opinion. 

5 During the expedition against Jajnagar the Sultan caused the idol 
of Jagannath to be rooted up and treated with every mark of indignity 
and then carried over to Delhi. Afif and Si rat i Firozshahi. 

8 Firishta (Briggs. I. 452) Raja of Birbhoom : Badaoni, Rai Parlhan 
Deo : Elliot, Rai Bir Bhandeo. 

7 Nizamuddin and Badaoni both quote the quatrain. 

8 The copyist has made a mistake in transcribing this quatrain. 

9 Badaoni and Firishta give 762 H: Nizamuddin, 772 H. In course 
of their progress, the Imperialists lost their way and wandered for six 

months; numbers perished from hardship and privation. 

*0 Firishta, “ Perwar **: 11 Badaoni. 

12 Nizamuddin “Aslima:” Badaoni and Firishta “Salima”: 
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through, the waters of the Sarsuti would fall into that stream 
(Salima) and (both) would flow through Sihrind, Mansurpur, 
and Samana. The two streams were connected with each 
other, and it took sometime in cutting through the hill. 1 
Sihrind and for ten krohs beyond was separated from Samana, 
and put under the control of Malik 
Sihrind entrusted on Zlau-1 Mulk Shamsuddin Abu Rija. A 
Shamsuddin Aburija. fort was built there and it was named 
Firozpur. 

* * * The Sultan from thence went to Nagarkot, 2 and 
after conquering it proceeded towards 
The Sultan marched Thatta. 3 At the time when the king 

Th a aua. 8 reached Thatta. Jam and Babiniya * were 

in possession of the place. By dint of 


“ Sfllima has received the modem name of Khanpoor Kee Nala" 
(Khanpur stream), Briggs (ibid.): “Salima” has been identified with 
Markanda, which rises near Nahan and flows past Shahabnd, to the south 
of Ambala. “Cambridge Hist, of Ind., III. 179. Badaoni writes” 
The Salima is also called the Sarsuti and this river consists of two 
largo streams which are always flowing, and situated between these 
two streams there is a high mound or dyke....” Nizarnuddin’s descrip¬ 
tion is similar. 

1 Nizamuddin, Badaoni, and Firishta write that 50000 spade-men 
were engaged for the purpose, and that inside tho dike very large bones 
of men and elephants were found out: the bone of a man’s arm was 
3 yds. in length. 

* * * Afif writes that “ after the return from Laknauti, the Sultan 
went to Daulatabad upon a hunting expedition, and resting for a while 
at Biyana marched towards Nagarkot”. 

Here the text in the MS. is not clear: 'by* ^jL^^lkJLo 

«y»vyi JU5. 

2 Its Raja submitted and met with royal treatment. The name 
Nagarkot was changed into Muhammadabad after the deceased Sultan 
Muhammad. 

Afif contradicts the false statement made by the infidels that 
the Sultan wont to see the idol Jwald Mulchi, and held a 
golden umbrella over it. Firishta, on the authority of some historians 
say that tho Sultan broke the idols of Nagarkot and mixing the pieces 
of cow’s flesh, filled bags with them, and caused them to bo tied round 
tho necks of Brahmins. Further, that, the Sultan ordered one of the 
books which treated of astronomy and found in the library at 
Jwalamukhy consisting of 1300 vols. to be translated in Persian by 
Izzudln Khani under the title of Dalail i Firozshahi: other books, 
translated in the name of Firoz, were the science of Pingal (Music), 
Patur Bazi, (dealing with A'khara or an entertainment hold at night 
and consists of singing and dancing by females). 

3 The enforced retreat from Sind and the insolence of the Sindhis 
had rankled in the memory of Firuz ever since his accession. He set 
out for the country with 90,000 horse and 480 elephants, and collected 
on the Indus a large flat of boats which accompanied the army down 
8troam to Thatta. 

* Firishta, “Jam Bany, the son of Jam Afra. Badaoni, simply 
Jam.” “Afif” JSm brother of RSi Unar, and Babiniya, his brother’s 
son: Mir Masum (Tarikh i Masum, Ell. I. 226) calls him Jam Babiniya. 
The author of Tuhfatu-1 Kiram (Ell. I. 342) who says that, Jam 
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great exertion the place was invested, and fighting went on for 
sometime, but provisions and forage becoming scarce, men 
died of hunger, so that of necessity and after a struggle, 
the Sultan was obliged to retire into Guzarat. 1 The 
fief of Guzarat was conferred on 

ferreT^UDor 9 Zafar Zafar and Nizamu-l Mulk, who 

Khan P having been dismissed 2 (from Guzarat) 

proceeded with a body of men to Delhi 
where he was appointed Naib Vizier of the state. After 
the rains when the Sultan reappeared before Thatta, Jam 
and Babiniya sought for quarter and waited upon His 
Majesty. They were taken into favour 
The Saltans reap- anc j a p the chiefs of the country 

and the submission of ™ e y accompanied the king to Delhi. On 
Jam and Babiniya. his having shown obedience, Jam was sent 
in state to resume his government. 3 
In the year 772 H. (1370-71 A.D.) 4 Khan-i-Jahan, (the 
Vizier), died, and his eldest son Juna Shah succeeded to his titles. 
The following year, Zafar Khan breathed his last in Guzarat 
and was succeeded by his eldest son 5 in the fief. Then in 
the year 776 H. (1374-75 A.D.), on the 12 Safar, Prince Fath 
Khan died at Kanthur, for which, the Sultan was plunged 
into affliction, and his constitution received a manifest shock. 

In the year 778 H. Shamsu-d-dln Damaghani offered 
T f annually 40 lacs of tanks, 100 elephants, 

lMm«ighSni° 200 Arab horses, and 400 slaves, children 
of Hindu chiefs 6 and Abyssinians, over 


Khairuddin was the chief of Thatta, is not to be preferred to Mir 
Masurn. The ruler was Jam Mali, son of Jam Unar, and he was 
assisted in the government by his brother’*? son, Babiniya. Cambridge 
Hist, of Ind., Ill, 180. 

1<4 Where his troops might recruit their strength and replace their 
horses.” C.H. I., III., 180. 

Afif here desribes how the Imperialists fell into the Kachi-ran (the 
Ran of Kach), how there were lamentations of the soldiery, and the 
anxiety of the Sultan, and finally how the supplies were sent by 
Khan-i-Jahan to the Sultan. 

2 As Nizarau-1 Mulk had failed to send either guides or supplies 
to the Imperialists when they suffered during their course of progress 
in the Ran of Kach he was dismissed from his post,—the commandant 
at Guzarat. 

3 Afif states that the son of Jam, and Tamachi, brother of Babiniya, 
were placed over Thatta and titles were conferred on them. The 
Sultan then marched for Delhi, taking Jam and Babiniya with all their 
establishment in his train. But Mir Masum, agreeing with Yahiya 
writes that Jam Babiniya after remaining in the Sultan’s retinue for 
sometime was restored to the government of Sindh. The author of 
Ghachnamah is also of similar opinion. 

4 Firishta (ibid., 455) gives 774 H: Badaoni (Bib Ind. 260: 
Ranking I. 333) agrees with Yahiya. 

6 Firishta (ibid.) calls him Darya Khan : Acc. to Firishta Zafar’s 
death took place in 775 H. 

3 Ms. reads ; Badaoni, u Muquddara Zadas ’\ 
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and above the present payment for Guzarat. The Sultan or¬ 
dered that if the present deputy-viceroy of Guzarat, Ziriu-1 Mulk 
Malik Shamsuddin Abu Rija 1 consented to these enhanced 
terms, he should be continued in office. Knowing that he 
could not pay them, and that Shamsuddin Damaghani had 
put forward an extravagant offer, Abu Rija did not agree to 
the proposal; Damaghani then received a golden girdle and a 
silver palanquin and was appointed governor of Guzarat. 

Reaching Guzarat, wild dreams and perverse thoughts 
entered his brain, and he raised the banner of insurrection, for 
he found that he was unable to fulfil his promise. At length, 
the Amirs of Guzarat 2 such as Malik Sheikhu-1 Mulk Fakhru-d- 
din sallied forth in a hostile manner against Damaghani in the 
year 778 H. and having slain him, severed off the head 
and sent it to the court. 3 This revolt was (thereby) put 
down. During the prosperous sovereignty of that good and 
gracious Emperor, his greatness and beneficence 4 had such an 
effect over everv quarter of his territories, ,r> that no where any 
rebellion reared up its head, nor any body dared to be rebellious 
in any part, nor could anyone turn his feet from the path of 
obedience, 0 until this revolt of Damaghani, and he quickly 
received the punishment for his perfidy. 

The frontiers of the empire were secured by placing them 
under great amirs and the well-wishers of 
Frontiers of the Em- the Emperor. Thus, towards Hindustan, 

amtrs. a0 ° an( ergrea on the frontier of Bengal, the fiefs of 
Karah and Mahoba and the district of 
Dalamau were conferred on Maliku sh Shark Mardan Daulat, 
who received the title of Nasiru-1 Mulk. The ikfa’s of Oudh 
and Sandilah, 7 and the district of Kol were placed under 


1 The text is not clear: wo have seen that Shamsuddin Abu Rija 
was entrusted with Sihrind, and that in 773 H., on the death of Zafar 
Khan, Govornor of Guzarat, he was succeeded by his eldest son. We 
find in C.H.I. Ill “ Firuz was loth to disturb Zafar Khan (? Zafar Khan 
was already dead in 773 H.), but demanded, of his deputy, Abu Rija 
the additional contributions suggested by Damaghani. On Abu Rijfi’s 
refusal Firoz dismissed him and his master Zafar Khan, and appointed 
Damaghani, Governor of Guzarat. 

2 Ms. reads : Elliot (IV. 13) New Amirs: 

Ranking (I. 334) Amirs of Hundreds of Guzarat: Firishta, ibid. (450) 
“ Ameer Judeeda”. 

3 “Thereafter Guzarat was put under the control of Farhat-u-l 
Mulk, otherwise known as Malik Mufarrib SultanT.” Ranking I. 334: 
Badaoni (Bib. Ind. 251): Firishta, 456. 

4 MS. reads ( S ) j Jey. 

5 MS. reads ( j£xj S ) 

6 I : iyld properly circle, orbit. 

7 MS. reads 
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Hisamu-1 Mulk and Malik Hisamu-ddin Nawa. The fief of 
Jaunpur and Zafrabad was given to Malik 
Frontier of Bengal Bahruz Sultani. The fief of Bihar to 

DaSlat: U Oudh etc 5 " Malik Bir Af g an ‘ These amirs showed 
upon Hisamu-1 Mulk. no laxity in coercing the insurgents of 

those parts and confiscating the territories 
on the frontiers. Thus the Sultan had 
Jaunpur to Bahruz no anx j e ty for the control and safety 

Afgan. of these parts of his dominion. But to¬ 

wards Khorassan there was no amir 
capable of withstanding the attacks of the Mughals. He (the 
Sultan) was therefore compelled to sum- 
Nasiru-d-d din plac- m0 n Maliku-sh Shark Malik Nasiruddln 

tgaTnst ai Mugh!l U *n" from tlle fie£ of Karah and Mahoba, and 
reads. to send him to Multan in order to put 

down the disturbance created by accursed 
(Mughals), and punish them for their assaults. The iktas 
of this quarter and its dependencies were placed under him, 
and the fief of Hindustan, such as Karah and Mahoba were 
bestowed upon Maliku-sh Shark Malik 
Kara and Mahoba Shamsuddin Sulaiman, son of Malik Mar- 

man! * 0 .™^Marian dan Daulatl After tllu assassination of 
Daulat. Dama^hani, Guzarat was given over to 

Malik Mufarrih Sultani uho received the 
title of Farhatu-l Mulk. 

** In "the year 779 H. {1377-78 A.D.) the Sultan rode to- 
« j, „ wards Eiawah and Akhal. 1 2 Rni Sabir 

" U and AUhaJ Wa and Adharan. the muquddams of Etawah, 
who (formerly) having rebelled against 
the Sultan had been worsted, were (now) placed in safety, 3 
and were taken to Delhi with their wives, children, horse, and 
attendants. The foundation of fortresses were laid at Akmal 
and Tablahi. 4 5 At these places, 5 Malik Zada Firoz, son of 

Malik Taju-d-dln was left with a large following and. 6 

amirs. Having conferred the iktas of Firozpur Tablahi and 
Akhal on Tajuddln and Malik Afgan respectively, the 
Sultan found his way to Delhi. In this year also Malik 
Hisamuddin Nawa, 7 amir of Oudh, who was in attcndence 
on the Sultan passed away, and Oudh was given over to Malik 
Saifuddin his eldest son.* * 


placed under Sulai- 
man, .son of Mardan 
Daulat. 


1 Badaoni reads “ Malik Marwan.” 

* * Portion under asterisk is omitted in Elliot. 

2 Badaoni, ** Akchak ”: The reason of this expedition was a 
rebellion of the Zemindars of Etawah. Firishta. 

2 MS. reads ^ 3 

4 Badaoni “ Batlahi: ” Firishta, “ Tilai ”. 

5 Badaoni, “ Firozpur and Batlahi.” 

» MS. illegible. 7 Badaoni, “ Malik Nizamuddtn ”. 
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Governorship o f 
Oudh devolved upon 
Saifuddin. The Sul¬ 
tan to Samana, Am- 
b5la, Shahabad atid 
Saharanpur. 


In the year 781 H. (1379 A.D.) the Emperor marched 
towards Samana: on his reaching the 
destination, Malik Kabul Kuran Khwan, 
amir of the Privy council and the Chief of 
Samftna presented offerings and the 
Sultan showed him great favours. Then, 
marching through Daulatabad, Ambala, 
and Sahabad, he entered the hills of 
Saharnpur 1 and levied tribute from the Rai of Sirmore and 
the Rais of the hills, and then took his way back to the 
capital. 

Just at this time 2 there came a report of the insurrection 
of Khargu 3 the Katehr chief. This 

the Katehr chief*' 1 ’ ^gu had invited Saiyid Muhammad 
who held Badaun, and his brother Saiyid 
’Alaud-din, to a feast at his house, and had them basely 
murdered. In 782 H., the Sultan proceeded against Katehr 
to take vengeance, and ravaged the country. The rebels of 
those parts were brought to punishment. Khargu made his 
escape towards the hills of Kumayun, the country of the 
Mahtas. 4 The Sultan also attacked them. * * When the 
expedition came to a conelusio, t he Emperor placed Badaun 
under Malik Qabul Nawa, and made him the lord of Bed 
chamber: 3 he (also) appointed Malik Khitab , the Afgan at 
Sambhal for the chastisement (of the rebels) and holding firm 
Katehr.* * The King, under the pretence of hunting, went 
annually to Kather, and that country became so devastated 
that nothing but game lived there. 

And in the year 784 H. (1382 A.D.) the Sultan built a 
fortress at Babuli 0 which is seven Krohs 
res^ 3 ^at^Babuli° & f ° rt " ^ rom Badaun, and gave it the name of 
Firdzpur, but the people called it. Pur-i- 
akhhirln. Afterwards, the Sultan grew weak and feeble, for 
his age was ninety years. 


1 MS. reads )yjUa AjIj ly Ranking, 334, “ Sintur hills : ” Firishta, 
“ foot of the mts. of Saharanpur : ” Elliot Saharanpur. 

2 Badauni gives 782 H : 

2 MS. reads yZy£: Elliot, Khargu: Ranking, “Khukar” : Firishta 
“ Kharku or Khargoo ” : Badaoni, y$ ^ . 

4 MS. reads : 

** Portion under asterisk omitted in Elliot. 

6 MS. reads, ^iyu : Badaoni, “Babuli,” “ possibly from the abund¬ 
ance there of the Acacia Arabica known as Babul—Ranking: Firishta,. 
“ Basuli ” Elliot, “ Beoli: ” 
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Khan-i-Jahan, 1 his Vizier, held the reins 2 (of the State) 
and brought under his sway the affairs of 
Q T\ he , nonagenarian the state. The Firozshahl amirs and 

pet In b the m hands U of maliks were entirely subservient 3 to him, 
Khan-i-Jahan. and those who opposed him (Vizier) were 

removed from the presence of the Sultan 
by all possible means; some were killed and others confined. 4 
At length, matters came to such a pass, that whatever did Klian- 
i-Jahan say, the Sultan used to do. For this, the affairs of the 
state became slow-moving, and some loss occurred daily. 

Once, Khan-i-Jahan represented to the Sultan how Prince 
Muhammad Khan having allied himself 
Khaif-i-Jahan. wifch 9nm . e amirs and maliks, such as, 

dismissal. Dariva Khan, son of Zafar Khan, amir 

of Guzarat, Malik Yakub Muhammad 


Hajl, the master of the horse, Malik Raju, Malik Samauddin, 
and Malik Kamalu-d-dln, the son of Malik* Ariz, the personal 
attendant of the Emperor, was after raising an insurrection. 
The Sultan had entrusted the affairs of the State upon Khan-i- 
Jahan, he, without thought and consideration issued the firman 
that they should be taken into custody. When the prince 
heard this he omitted to pay his respects to the Sultan for 
sometime, and although the Vizier called for his presence the 
latter made excuses. Then, the Vizier, under the pretence 
of a balance of accounts kept, Dariya Khan, son of Zafar 
Khan, amir of Mahoba, confined in his house. This alarmed 


the prince still more, (and one day in private eame to the 
Sultan’s presence 3 ) and he made a statement of his position 
to his father. 0 The Sultan gave order for the removal of the 
Vizier, and for the release of Dariya Khan. The prince having 
done this, 7 Malik Ya’kub, master of the horse, (brought out) 8 
all the horses and foot, and Malik Kutubuddin Faramuz, 9 


keeper of the elephants, (made ready) the elephants with their 
litters and armour, 10 and took them to the prince. The 


J Junan Shah: Briggs says Zafar Khan Farsy : 

2 (J-lk' 0 , an errov . 

3 jXxAf jf tyaL+j 0 , an error for __ etc. 

4 an error for. 

6 The bracketed portion is taken from Badaoni. Firishta relates that 
the prince entered into a close palanquin, and was carried to the seraglio 
of the Emperor. 

8 MS. reads, JL^La. y y*} 

7 MS. reads, , 

8 The predicate is missing in the text. 

® MS. jjo\ jS, Elliot «* Faramuz **. 

10 Kustuwan , Qustuwan , properly, horse armour. 
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March of Prince 
Muhammad against 
Khan-i-Jahan and the 
latter’s flight. 


FirozI slaves and amirs, and the mass of the people also joined 
the prince. 

In the month of Rajab, 789 H. (July-Aug. 1387 A.D.), 
with full preparations, the prince set out 
late one night, with a large following, to 
the house of Khan-i-Jahan. When the 
latter heard of the approach, he took 
Dariva Khan out of prison and put him 
to death, 1 and collecting a few chosen followers entered into 
conflict with the prince. 

At length, losing the power (of opposition) he fell back to 
his house, and got a wound while entering it. Unable to make 
further resistance, he came out (of the house) bv another route 
with a few adherents and escaped towards Mewat, and sought 
shelter from Koka Chauhan, at Mahfiri. 

The prince plundered the Vizier’s house of all its gold and 
wealth, and arms, horses, and effects; he 
then returned to the court. (Next) he 
caused Malik Bihzad Fath Khan, Malik 
Tmadu-daulat, Malik Shamsuddm . . . . 2 , 
and Malik Musalih Muksarah who had sided with Khan-i- 
Jahan. to be brought to the court and executed. 

When these transactions were reported to the Emperor, 
he resigned the reins of government into 
the hands of the prince, and the amirs 
and maliks and the slaves of Sultan 
Firoz and the .people in general rallied 
round the prince. The Sultan grew old 
and feeble, so of necessity he, at length, 
made over to the prince the paraphernalia of sovereignty, with 
all the horses, elephants, effects, and equipage lie gave him 
the title of Nasirud-dln Muhammad Shah, and betook himself 
to the service of God. In every Jami’a mosque throughout 
the dominions, the Khutbah was read in the names of the two 
sovereigns, and in the month of Sha’aban. 789 H. (Aug. 1387 
A.D.) Muhammad Shah ascended the throne in the palace of 
JaihTxn numah. 

The titles and offices, the fiefs and allowances, pensions 
and gifts, and whatever had been enjoyed 
by any one during the previous reign 
were confirmed. Malik Yakub, master 
of the horse was made Sikandar Khan 3 and was nominated to 
the charge of the government of Guzarat. * * Malik Raju 


The Vizier’s follow¬ 
ers put. to death and 
his effects nlundoied. 


Reins of Govt, pass- 
es to Muhammad 
Khan who takes the 
title of Nasiruddin 
Muh. Shah. 


Conferment of titles, 
etc., on Amirs. 


1 Firishta, having first put to death Zafar Khan”. 

MS. reads, f u_£JLc. 

3 MS. reads, : Badaoni and Elliot, " Sikandar”. 

** Portion under asterisk omitted in Elliot. 
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became Mubariz I£han; Kamal ’Amr (?) 3 became Dastur 
Khan; Malik Sama’became Aminu-l-Mulk; Malik Sama’uddln 
and Kamaluddin obtained places near the person of the King 
and became the recipient of his favour: the duties of the 
Diwan were conferred on them. * * Malik Ya’kub Sikandar 
Khan was sent with an army to Mahari 
Kh an -i - J ah an was against Khnn-i- Jahan. When this force 
death ^ pUt ° reached Mahari, the accursed Koka 
bound Khan-i-Jahan, and delivered him 


up to Sikandar Khan, who put him to death, and having sent 
his head to the court, went his way to Guzarat. The prince 
then engaged himself to the duties of government. 

In the month of Zilhijjah, 2 of the year, 3 Muhammad 


Muhammad Shah on 
hunting expedition at 
Sirmilr hills. 


Shah marched towards the Sirmilr hills, 
and there spent two months, hunting 
rhinoceros and elk. While thus engaged, 


advices were received relating to the 


Assassination of 
Sikandar Khan. 


perfidious assassination of Sikandar Khan 
at the hands of Malik Mufarrih, Amir of 
Kambayat and the Amirs-sadah of Guza¬ 


rat. The army that had set out with the deceased, some of them 


wounded and some despoiled, returned to Delhi with Saiyid 


Salar 4 . On this information, Prince Muhammad Khan 


became thoughtful and anxious, and hastened to the capital. 
But as he was inexperienced, the Prince gave himself up to 
enjoyment and luxury, and took no thought for avenging 
Sikandar Khan 5 . For five months the 
Incompetence of / 0 j^\ ru i es an( j arrangements kept the 

Kingdom in disorder. affairs of tho state a g oin S» bufc at len gth 
the kingdom fell into great disorder. 

The Firoz Shall! slaves who had taken up their habitations in 
Delhi and Firozabad, stirred up bv the opposition shown by 
Malik Samau-d-din and Malik Kamaluddin set themselves up 
in opposition to the Prince and joined themselves to Firoz 


1 jur. 

2 Elliot, Zilkaada. 

3 Firishta and Badaoni give 790 H. 

4 Badaoni writes “ Sipah-Salar ”. 

•* -Text reads, ((XXj ( a JL^*o 

Badaoni (ibid. 254) writes, 

0 Firishta (460) writes Bahauddin and Kamaluddin, cousins of Prince 
Muhammad. Thus, he says, the nobles seeing tho affairs in them united 
themselves with Princes Bahauddin, etc , for the purpose of subverting 
his authority. Badaoni’s version is different. He writes thus “ the 
Sultan’s ” (Muh. Shah) soldiery by reason of their enmity and jealousy 
against Samauddin and Kamaluddin, who were the proteges of 
Muhammad Shah, set themselves in opposition to them, etc.” 
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Shah. When the Prince came to know of these facts, he sent 
out Malik Zahiruddln Lahori to parley with the slaves, who 
had assembled in the Maidan. They, however, pelted him 
with stones, and thereby wounding Zahiruddin made a display 
of their force and rejected all overtures for peace. The Malik, 
thus wounded, was obliged to retire near the prince, who was 
prepared for action. The Prince advanced with his horse, foot 
and elephants to the Maidan against the rebels; and when he 
fell upon them, they fled to the palace and sought refuge with 
the old Sultan. For a couple of days 
Muhammad march fighting went on, but on the third day 
Buccess. msur ^ ent ' s * 13 when the prince was prepared to renew 
the contest, the insurgents brought out 
the old Sultan from the palace. When the soldiers and elephant- 
drivers set eyes upon their former master they deserted the 
prince and came over to the Sultan h Finding that he was 
unable to continue the struggle further, 
Miiham- the p r i nce V vith a small following fled 
ma > la o Zinnur. towards the Sirmur hills. The cam]) of 
the Prince and those of his followers were put to plunder. The 
city now presented a scene of great violence. 

Tranquillity being restored, the old Sultan appointed Prince 
Tughlaq Shah, the son of his (elder) son 
Prince Tughlaq Shah p a th Khan, his heir-apparent, and con- 
appoin e< air signed to him the affairs of government. 

In the meantime, Amir Husain Ahmad Ikbal, 2 son-in-law of the 
Sultan, who had separated from the party of the prince, was 
made prisoner by the Hindu amirs, and taken to Tughlaq Shah 
who had him executed before the dakhul\ orders were issued to 
Amirs Sadah of Samana, directing them to seize (jhalib Khan 3 
the amir, and bring him to the court. When ho was brought in 
the prince sent him away a prisoner to Bihar, and conferred 
Samana upon Malik Sultan Shah. On the 18th Ramazan. 4 790 
H., (Nov. 1388 A.D.) Sultan Firoz, may 
Death of Sultan fijg tomb be sanctified, died, worn out with 
tionf' a PP recm - weakness. It has been recorded by 
veracious historians and truthful chronic¬ 
lers of venerable age that since the time of Nasiruddln, son of 
late Sultan Shamsu-d-din Altamash, who was a second Naushir- 
wan, 5 there has been no king (in Delhi) so just, and kind, so 


1 Text runs—b&u sidy ^UaJLo A+a ^lib Jaj jjZSJ 

&xL#jxj ^llaJLa y AxjG wJlA jf , 

2 Badaoni, Mir Hasan: Firishta, ‘Amir Saiyid Hussain.* 

3 Elliot, *Ali Khan: Badaoni, Qhalib Khan 

4 Badaoni, 16th Ramazan, 790 H : Firishta, 3rd Ramazan. 

5 The name of a King of Persia, called aUo Khosrou Naushirwan, 
in whose reign Mahomet was bom in 678 A.D. 
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courteous and God-fearing, or such a builder, like the late 
Firoz Shah, may his tomb be blessed and may he dwell in 
paradise! His bravery and Justice won for him the hearts of 
his subjects. If any indigent traveller by the decree of God, 
died on the way, the feudal chiefs, the holders of offices, and 
the muqwddams of the vicinity, having called together the 
Imams, the Kazis, and all Musalmans, examined the corpse, 
and drew up a report under the Kazi’s seal, certifying that no 
trace of any wound was discernible on the body, and after that 
they buried it. Thus, by enquiries of the Kazis, all the injunc¬ 
tions of the Sherra (law) were carried to the letter, and on all 
sides it was in no way possible that during the reign of this 
sovereign, any strong man could tyrannise over the weak.** 

Couplet. 

After many a revolution of the trying sphere 
Died he. but his justice remained ! 

Almighty God immersed this gentle, beneficient and Just 
king in the divine compassion, and gave him a place in the 
propinquity of His mercy ! The rule of the late Sultan Firoz 
Shall, may his tomb be sanctified, lasted for 38 years, 1 and nine 
months. The two words, “ Wnfai-i-Firoz ” comprise the numer¬ 
ical letters of the date of his demise. 2 

** The text in Elliot here terminates. 

1 Elliot 37 years and i) months. Badaoni, “38 years and some 
months/’ FirTshta of latter opinion. 

a Text. vS • laid ^ • 




Article No. 12. 


End of Prasenajit, King of Kosala 

By Nilmani Chakravarti 

Bimbisara, King of Magadh and Prasenajit, King of Kosala, 
were contemporaries of Buddha and both were his great 
admirers. Bimbisara was put to death by starvation, by his 
son Ajatasatru. In several places in the Pali literature there 
are references to this patricidal crime. The earliest mention of 
it is to be found in the Sarnannaphalasuttanta of the Dlghani- 
kaya, where Ajatasatru, during a visit to Buddha, confessed 
his crime before the teacher. The Ceylonese chronicle Maha- 
vamsa also records the fact and describes the whole race as 
patricidal. This is going too far. The later Pali commentaries 
record the details of the crime (see Sumahgalavilasinl on the 
Sarnannaphalasuttanta). Historians of modern times have 
accepted the fact as true although the Jaina records attempt to 
mitigate the crime (see Bhadravahu’s Kalpasutra) and the 
Brahminic records are silent about it. 

The ancient records are all silent about the end of the other 
king. Professor Rhys Davids in his “Buddhist India” (page 
4) wrote: *• Three years afterwards, Pasenadi’s son Vidudabha 
revolted against his father, who was then at Ulumba in the 
Sakya country. The latter fled to Rajagalia to ask Ajatasatru 
for aid; but was taken ill and died outside the city-gate.” In 
a foot note on the same page the following references have been 
given :—Samyuttanikaya, vol. I, 83; Jataka 2,403; 4,343 and 
Avad:ina sataka 51. But in none of these sources there is any 
reference to Vidudabha’s rebellion and usurpation of the throne. 
In the commentary on the Dhammapada, verse 3, ch. IV, as 
well as in the Pacouppannavatthu of the Bhaddasalajataka 
(Fausfoll 465) we get a detailed account of the end of 
Prasenajit. It must be said here that the commentaries, though 
they are of late origin, are all based on the Singhalese com¬ 
mentary, which is ascribed to Mahinda, the apostle of Ceylone, 
and some reliance can be placed on them. The story is briefly 
given below:— 

Prasenajit, king of Kosala, appointed as his commander-in¬ 
chief Bandhula, a Malla of Kusinara, who was his fellow-student 
at Taxila The latter was a just man and soon became very 
popular and powerful. He had a number of war-like sons. 
Once some officers of the court of justice taking bribe wrongly 
decided a suit. At this the aggrieved party appealed to 
Bandhula who rightly judged the matter and the people praised 
him loudly. The King hearing the fact was highly pleased and 
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appointed Bandhula as the administrator of justice. The court 
officials were in great difficulty and began to conspire to bring 
about his ruin. They told the king that Bandhula was desirous 
of usurping the throne. The king believing their words 
contrived a plan for putting to death Bandhula and his sons. 
Being afraid of doing anything in the city for popular dis¬ 
pleasure, he employed some men and raised a rebellion in the 
frontier of his Kingdom and sent Bandhula with his sons to 
put down that The king also sent men with instructions to put 
Bandhula. and his sons to death. On the arrival of the commander 
the pretended rebels fled and when he was returning to the city 
he was murdered along with his sons. Afterwards Prasenajit 
came to know of Bandhula’s innocence and was highly remorse¬ 
ful. He appointed Dighakarayana, Bandhula’s nephew, his 
commander-in-chief 

It may be said here in passing that in the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya (Bk. V, ch. V) we come across a teacher named Dlrglia- 
cnrayana. Phonetically Pali Dighakarayana and Sanskrit 
Dirghacnrayana are one and the same and both were polit¬ 
icians. In the Kfimasutra of Vatsayana we come across a 
teacher named Car ay an a who wrote a treatise on the Kama- 
sastra (Kamasiitra I, 1. 12). His opinion also has been quoted 
as an authority in the Kamasiitra 1, 4.20 and 1, 5.22. From 
1,5.22 it appears that he was a political intriguer From the 
above facts it appears quite probable that three persons were 
one and the same and flourished towards the end of the 6th 
or the beginning of the 5th century B.C 

Dlgha-Karayana was a shrewd man. He at once began to 
devise plan for wreaking Vengeance on Prasenajit for the murder 
of his uncle and his sons. Once Buddha was sojourning in a 
small town of the Sakyas, named Ulumpa. King Prasenajit went 
there and encamped near the residence of Buddha and went to 
pay a visit to him While entering the monastery, the King in 
order to show humility handed over his crown, sword and other 
insignia of royalty to Dlgha-Karayana and alone entered into 
the chamber of Buddha. Kara y an a, who evidently by that 
time had the whole army within his control, taking advantage 
of that crowned Virulhaka as king and went to Sravasti, leaving 
a horse and an attendant woman for the deposed king. When 
Prasenajit came out he found none and learning everything 
from the woman proceeded to Rajagrha to ask for help from 
Ajatasatru his nephew and son-in-law. He arrived there late, 
in the evening, found the city-gate closed, was taken ill and 
died in the night, in a hut outside the gate. 

It is to be noted here that in the Samyuttanikaya (11,89, 
p. 118, P.T.S. edition) we find that King Pasenadi (Prasenajit) 
paid a visit to Buddha accompanied by Digha karayana, at a 
small town of the Sakyas, named Medalumpa. As in the story 
given above the King made over the insignia of royalty to 
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Karayana and entered alone into Buddha's chamber. But the 
latter part of the story, i.e., the overthrow of the king by 
Karayana is not to be found in it. In the Avadana sataka 
(vol. II, p. 114) Dlrgha Carayana has been mentioned as chariot¬ 
eer of Prasenajit. 

Regarding the remarks of Prof. Rhys Davids quoted above, 
it may be said, that it is quite probable that Virulhaka did not 
entertain good feelings towards his father because ho sent away 
Virulhaka and his mother, when he came to know that the lady 
was an illegitimate daughter of her father and only accepted 
them to his favour, through the intervention of Buddha (see the 
comm, referred to above). Further the usurpation of Ajata- 
satru might have instigated him to rebel against his father, but 
the records do not show this. 




Article No. 13. 


Ghotakamukha a predecessor of Kautilya and 
Vatsayana 

By Nilmani Chakravartti 

Both Kautilya and Vatsayana mention as their predecessor 
Ghotakamukha and Carayana or Dlrghaearayana. In my 
paper on “ The end of Prasenajit, king of kosala ” I have 
pointed out that Carayana was a contemporary and an 
officer of Prasenajit and the latter was overthrown by the 
former. In the present paper I propose to say something 
about Ghotakamukha. Ghotakamukha has been only once 
quoted in the Kautilya Arthashastra (Bk. V, Ch. V). But 
from that quotation nothing can be ascertained except that 
lie was a predecessor of Kautilya and that he probably wrote 
a treatise on politics. He has been, however, largely referred 
to in the Kamasutra of Vatsayana. In the introductory 
portion of the work (Ch.-l, 14) it has been said that Ghotaka¬ 
mukha wrote a treatise on Kant/amrnpray uktakam or ‘ union 
with a girl \ 

He has been quoted six times in the body of the book :— 

l. Jrfarwn: <£fw it 

I 1. 5. 24. 

‘ A daughter of a harlot or an attendant woman 
who has not associated with any one previously, 
as the seventh thus says Ghotakamukha :— 

I (Ibid., Ill. 1.3). 

‘ Taking whom one would consider oneself as having 
accomplished his purpose, and would not be 
blamed by his equals :— 

One should associate with such an one (girl) thus 
says Ghotakamukha. 

3. *r *rf^rr 1 (ibid., ill. 

1 . 4). 

‘ And not at will with any woman’—so says Ghotaka¬ 
mukha. 

4. floeff tn* fr swn TT^qJTT 5 ? *r <5 

*p*fwmf<T 1 (ibid., ill. 2 . 7). 
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All girls endure words uttered by a man but do 
not utter even the smallest word in the middle— 
so says Ghotakamukha. 

5. sRimfir *n^ji 3rram(?)^f •sr^Tfsmir 

*r>*f*i ’Jsnsffafa I III. 3. 4. 

* One may covet any other girl who is an outsider 
(outside a circle of relation) and thus on the 
attainment of Dharma (Virtue) love is praise¬ 
worthy ’—so says Ghotakamukha. 

6. fTJTcwrafafa f* *r fsrosf^sr 

I T[[. 4. 29. 

4 One who has gone far in his affection does not succeed 
with girls through indifference ’—so says Ghota¬ 
kamukha. 

From the above quotations we can have some idea about 
the views of Ghotakamukha. He has given preference to a 
girl or to a woman who is not claimed by any ono, for the 
purpose of love-making. He has also considered marriage to be 
Dharma. 

In the Majjhimanikaya of the Pali Suttapitaka there is 
a sutta named Ghotamukha-sutta ( M. N. Vol. II, p. 157 ), 
which contains a conversation between a Brahmana named 
Ghotamukha and a Buddhist monk named Udcna. Ghota¬ 
mukha who was probably an inhabitant of the Anga country 
and used to receive daily five hundred kahdpanas from the 
king of Ahga came to Benares on some business and there 
met Udena. Tn the course of a conversation between the 
two, Udena said that there were four classes of men; viz. (1) 
those who subject their ownselves to sufferings, (2) those 
who cause sufferings to others, (3) those who subject themselves 
to sufferings and cause trouble to others and (4) those who 
do not cause sufferings to themselves nor to others. And 
Udena asked Ghotamukha which of these classes of men 
would please him. Ghotamukha said that he would like those 
men who would not subject themselves to sufferings nor 
would cause sufferings to others. 

A careful comparison of the view of Ghotamukha of 
the Ghofcamukhasutta with the views of Ghotakamukha quoted 
in the Kamasastra of Vatsayana would show that there is 
similarity between the two. The Sutra III. 1. 3. quoted above 
as well as the general tone of the Sutras 1, 3 and 5 represent 
the views of one who would not bring about sufferings on 
himself nor cause trouble to others. I have no hesitation in 
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identifying Ghotakamukha, quoted by Vatsayana as well as 
Kautilya with Ghotamukha of the Ghotamukha suttanta. 

The above identification also helps us in ascertaining the 
time of Ghotakamukha or Ghotamukha. Tt has been said 
in the sutta that being pleased with the conversation with 
Udena Ghotamukha wanted to take refuge (Parana) with Udena 
but the latter told him to take refuge with Buddha with 
whom he himself took refuge. When Ghotamukha enquired 
as to where Buddha was at that time Udena told him that 
he (Buddha) attained Parinibbana. Then Ghotamukha made 
his declaration of faith in Buddha, Dhamma and Sarigha 
and wanted to offer something to Udena out of the five 
hundred kahdpanas which he daily received from the king 
of Anga. Udena would not accept any gold or silver and 
requested Ghotamukha to construct a hall (upatthdna^dln) 
for the Bhikkhus at Pataliputra. The hall was constructed 
and named after the donor. 

From the above facts it is clear that Ghotamukha lived 
after the death of Buddha and at a time when Pataliputra 
grew in importance. During the last journey of Buddha from 
Rajagrha to Kusltiara, Ajatasatru, king of Magadha was 
building a fortress at the site of Pataliputra to ward off an 
invasion of the Vajjis who occupied the territory to the north 
of the Ganges. Sometime after during the rule of a suc¬ 
cessor of Ajatasatru the capital was transferred from Raja¬ 
grha to Pataliputra about the 4th century B.O. This gives 
us one limit for the date of Ghotamukha. Regarding the 
other limit, it may be said that on the railings of the Bharhut 
Stupa amongst the titles of donors we find the expression Panca- 
uekayika which shows that the five nikdyas of the Pali 
canon were well-known at that time. Portions of the railings 
of the Bharhut Stupa may be referred to the middle of the 
3rd century B.O. and. so Ghotakamukha or Ghotamukha must 
have flourished between the 4th and the 3rd century B.O. 




Article No 14. 


The Beginnings of Suketri Dynasty 

By S. R. Sharma 

Cunningham placed the beginning of the present reigning 
house of Suket in the latter part of the eighth century l . Messrs. 
Vogel and Hutchinson followed him closely and assigned 765 
A.D. as the date of the establishment of the present house under 
Vir Sen. But the tradition has it that these Sens migrated to 
the Punjab hills in the beginning of the thirteenth century. Of 
course the tradition may be wrong, but it is very seldom that 
it postdates any events. Raja Jai Chand with whom the present 
dynasty seeks to connect itself did not after all play any very 
heroic part in the history of India that a Rajput family should 
be anxious to connect itself with his descendants. Still less 
could much credit accrue to the house by being connected with 
these thrice expelled descendants of the unfortunate Raja. 
Unless, therefore, some very compelling reasons can be advanced 
against the tradition, we should rather be inclined to accept it. 

Let us therefore study Cunningham’s thesis as elaborated 
by his followers. To begin with, from Vir Sen to Arjun Sen 
there were thirty-five reigns. Arjun Sen’s date has been, 
pretty conclusively, fixed at about 1550 A.D. Now this would 
give about 350 years to 35 reigns giving an average of ten 
years. It is claimed that as the average for the latter half of 
the dynasty’s history (from Arjun Sen 1550 A.D. to Uggar Sen 
1876 A.D.) works out at 30 years a reign, we should allow a 
longer period for the earlier half as well. The argument is rather 
inconclusive in view of the fact that the average of 31 years gets 
reduced to 24 years if we include the four Rajas bringing the 
list up to the death of Raja Bhim Sen in 1919 A.D. 

But Cunningham relied upon even more broken reeds. 
His one strong point at the time seemed to be the Nermad 
inscription which he dated in the year 1170 A D. He identified 
Samudar Sen of this inscription with Raja Samudar Sen of 
Mandi and could thus point out one fixed date in the early 
history of the dynasty. But unfortunately Fleet’s rendering of 
the inscription 2 has shattered it all. Cunningham read into 
the Varuna Sena, Sanjya Sen, and Ravi Sen of the inscription 
three Rajas of the Suketr Bansawali whose names stand poles 
apart from those mentioned in the inscription. Fleet flatly 
refused to accept this equation and on other grounds has placed 


1 Archeological Survey Report, Vol. XIV, p. 123. 

2 Corp. Inscripe. Indi., Vol. Ill, p. 286 to 291. 
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the record in the seventh century A.D. As the names of the 
three Rajas mentioned in the inscription have nothing in common 
with those mentioned in the Bansavali, it would be too great 
a strain on our credulity to ask us to believe—even on Cunning¬ 
ham’s authority—that Sarnudar Sen of the inscription has 
anything to do with Raja Samudar Sen of Suket, Thus here 
again Cunningham’s argument totally fails. 

Some supplementary evidence has been trumpeted up to 
bolster up Cunningham’s thesis. Certain references to Suket 
in the early histories of the neighbouring hill states have been 
fished up to prove that the history of Suket carries us to very 
early times. Such are the references in the Chamba annals to 
Mushan Varman’s taking refuge with a Raja of Suket about 800 
A.D. 1 , in the Bilaspur chronicles to Raja Bir Chand’s conquest 
of Keonthal about 743 A.D , in the history of Kullo to its con¬ 
quest in the reign of Bhupal and his successors by Rajas of Suket, 
in the annals of Sirrnur to Raja Mahi Parkash’s demanding the 
daughter of Raja Rupchand of Keonthal in marriage about 1108- 
1117 A.D. 2 We fail to find in these references anything to prove 
that the present Sen dynasty of Suket goes back to the times 
spoken of in the chronicles of these neighbouring States. Of course 
they prove that there were, in existence, at these early times 
the States of Suket and Keonthal. The traditional history of the 
present Suketor dynasty does not claim that Vir Sen or GiriSen 
founded new states when they fled from Rupar, they became, 
it is asserted, masters of the states of Suket and Keonthal. It is 
probable that these states had become political entities much 
before their arrival on the scene. The evidence from the Sirrnur 
chronicles throws a flood of welcome light on the question. 
The name of the Raja of Keonthal whoso daughter’s hand was 
demanded in marriage by Raja Mahi Parkash is set down as 
Rupchand Now Giri Sen’s descendants always carried the 
suffix Sen with their name and it is clear that reference is 
made here to some earlier reigning house of keonthal. 

Thus we find that all that can be urged against the accept¬ 
ance of the traditional account falls to the ground. The 
Nirmad inscription, references in the annals of other neighbour¬ 
ing state all prove useless in our search for some light on the 
question. There simply remains the problem of squeezing in 
fifty reigns of the Suketar Rajas in some 713 years. An average 
reign of fourteen years over a period of seven long centuries is 
inherently not improbable. Furthermore the number is 
reduced to forty Rajas for the same period if we consider the 
Rajas of Mandi. This would give about eighteen years as the 
average reign of the Mandi Rajas. There is no reason why we 
should be anxious to stretch a point and insist that the tradi- 


1 Cbamba Gazetteer, p. 72. 2 Sirrnur Gazetteer, p. 9 and 10. 
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tional account is wrong; because, forsooth, the average of 
fourteen to eighteen years does not seem convincing to us. It 
does not carry us very far to say that if we accept the tradition¬ 
al date, the average reign of the early Rajas would be rather 
low when compared with the later ones. The early Rajas of 
Suket must have been small chieftains whose lives were spent 
in warfare with their own subjects if not with their neighbours. 
From Bir Sen to Bahu Sen the nine reigns, we know from the 
Mandi Bansavali. did not occupy more than 116 years, thus 
giving an average of less than thirteen years. The average is 
again confirmed if we work on the Mandi Bansavali to Jai Sen's 
times when we find 17 reigns occupying 185 years. No reason 
has so far been advanced to prove that these early rulers could 
not have ruled for such short periods. Our only guide therefore 
must be the tradition and in this case when it has nothing to 
gain by postdating the event, we arc constrained to admit 
that it must be right. The beginning of the Suketar dynasty 
therefore must be put in the thirteenth century A.D. 




Article No. 15. 


On the Hindu names for the rectilinear geometrical 

figures 

By Bibhutibhijsan Datta 

In the Hindu mathematical treatises of later times, we 
discern two different systems of nomenclature for the rectili¬ 
near geometrical figures. In one system the naming is accord¬ 
ing to the number of “sides” of the figures, e.g. tri-bhuja 
(literally meaning “tri-lateral”), catur-bhuja ; (“ quadri-lateral”), 
panca-bhuja (“ penta-lateral ”) sada-bhuja (“ hexa-lateral ”), 
etc. In the other, the naming is based on the number of 
“angles” or “corners” in the figures, e.g. Iri-kona (meaning 
literally “triangle”), cafus-kona (“ quadrangle ”), panca-kona 
(“ penta-gon ”), sai-kona (“ hexa-gon ”), etc. We also com¬ 
monly meet with such names as fry asm for the triangle, 
ealura&ra or caturasra for the quadrilateral, pancasra for the 
pentagon, sada&ra for the hexagon, and so on. The true 
radical meaning of these names will be found later on. The 
present note aims primarily at examining the earlier Hindu 
names for the rectilinear geometrical figures and to determine, 
as far as possible, the oldest Hindu system of nomenclature. 
It is found that from the earliest times, the Hindus have follow¬ 
ed the usage of naming the rectilinear figures according to 
the number of sides as well as of angles, and that the angle- 
nomenclature is the older with them. Amongst the Greeks, 
Euclid (c. 325 B.C.) in the earlier parts of his Elements divides 
the rectilinear figures according to the number of their sides 
(cf. tri’pleuron , tetra-pleuron, poly-pleuron ), but later on he intro¬ 
duces the angle-nomenclature also (cf. tri-gonon , tetra-gonon). 
The Romans simply followed the Greek usage. 1 The early 
Egyptians together with the Babylonians, Hebrews, and Arabs 
are said to havo followed only the side-nomenclature. 2 3 

The oldest Hindu names for the rectilinear geometrical 
figures were formed by the juxtaposition of the number names 
w r ifch srakti. The word srakti means the “ angle ” or “ corner ”, s 


1 J. Tropfke, Oeschichte der Ele?nentar»Mathematik, 1923, Bd. IV, pp. 
60-61. 

2 This information has been given to the writer in a personal letter 
by Dr. Solomon Gandz of New York and in fact, this note has grown 
out of a reply to an enquiry by him for the older and genuine Hindu 
usage in naming the rectilinear geometrical figures. 

3 This meaning is given in all the known Sanskrit dictionaries. 
Professor E. W. Hopkins conjectures that srakti means the “spear** 
(vide Journ. Amer. Orient. Soc., vol. 15, 1893, p. 264 fn). The word 
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so the name catuksrakti literally means the “quadrangle.” 
This name occurs in the Vdjasaneyi Samhita 1 Taittinya 
Samhita , 2 Satapatha Brahmana , 3 Apastamba Srauta-sutraf Bau- 
dhdyana Sulbasutra , B and other works, the earliest of which 
was composed before 3000 B.C. Similarly we have in the 
Rgveda , 8 the term navasrakti referring to the “ nine corners ” 
of the heaven. These names have long went out of use and 
are not met with in later works. 

Another kind of names consists of compounds ending with 
a6ri y aAra or asra. There is a rule of the celebrated gram¬ 
marian Panini (c. 700 B.C.) that at the end of a compound, 
aAri changes to aAra or asra? But it seems that that rule 
has not been always followed in practice. For compound 
names ending with asri, such as triraAri , caturasri, and AaldAri 
occurs as early as in the Rgveda (before 3000 B.O.). 8 The name 
astdAri occurs in several early Sanskrit works. 9 Similar names 
are occasionally met with even in later Hindu mathematical 
and other treatises. 10 The names containing aAra or asra such 
as fryasra, caturasra or caluraAra , etc. are more common in the 
Sanskrit and kindred literatures of India, modern 'as well 
as old. But they were not however introduced before the 
time of the Srauta-sutras (c. 1500-2000 B.C.). 11 

Competent authorities have differed as regards the literal 
significance of the compound names ending with aAri, a Am or 
asra. According to Amarasimha (c. 350 A.D.), 12 Bhattotpala 
(006) 13 and Haliyudha (c. 1200) 14 aAri means the “angle”; 


raktl has beon employed in the Rgveda (vii. 18. 17), Atharvaveda (ii. 11. 
2; viii. 5 4, 7, 8 ), SatapatJia Brahmana (ii. 6 . 1 . 36; iii. 5. 2. 8 ); 
Chdndogya TJpanisad (iii. 5. 1 ), Apastamba Srauta-sutra (viii. 16. 6 , S 
x. 5.2,3; xvii. i2—16) and Baudhuyana S'ulba-sutra (i. 72, 84, 101; 
ii. 25, 72; iii. 73, 77). 

l xxxviii. 20 . 2 vi. 6 . 10 . 1 . 

3 ii 6 . 1. 10; vi. 1. 2. 29 ; 3. 3. 26; 7. 1. 15; vii. 5. 1. 23. * v ii. 5 . p 

5 i. 79, 83. 6 viii 76. 12. 7 Panini’s Grammar, v. 4. 120. 

8 i. 152. 2 ( triraAri); i. 152. 2 and iv. 22. 2 ( caturasri ); vi. 17. 10 
(Aatdsri). 

0 Vide Aitareya BrUhmana (ii. 1); S'atapatha Brahmana (iii. 6 . 4 . 27 ; 
7. 1 . 28; v. 2 . 1 . 5); Apastamba S'raula-sutra (vii. 3. 2 ; xvi. 4. 10 ). The 
term navuAri occurs in this latter work (xvi. 4 11). 

10 For instance we find in the Brhat Samhita the use of sadaAri 
(Lv. 20; Lxxix. 8 ), astdAri (Lii. 28), sodaAaAri (Lii. 28); in the Aryabhatiya 
the use of sadaAri (ii. 6 ) and dvddaAdAri (ii. 3) and in the Siddhdnta- 
Aekhara the use of dvddaAdAri (xiii). Bhattotpala has quoted passages 
from earlier writers containing use of the term sadaAri (vide 
his commentary on the Brhat Samhita , ed. Sudhakara Dvivedi, 
Benares, pp. 654, 655, 671, 760, 761). 

11 For instance the name tryasra occurs in the Apastamba Sranta * 
sutra, xx. 12 ; caturaAra in Apastamba SrautasCitra , xvi. 4 . 7; Katyayana 
Srauta-sutra, viii. 5. 28; xvi. 2. 2, 4. 7, 5. 5; xvii. 5. 3; KauAika sutra 
of Atharvaveda , Lxxxv. 137. 

12 Vide Amnrakosa on “ Kona.” 

13 .See his commentary on Brhat Samhita , pp. 680, 760, 761, 764. 

** Abhiddnaratnamala, ed. Aufrecht, iv. 4. 2 . 
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according to Hemacandra (b. 1088), 1 it means the “angle of a 
room etc.”, whereas in the opinion of Sayana (c. 1325) 2 it means 
the “edge”. Amongst the modern Indologists, Grassmann 3 
renders aAri by “sharp edge” (scharfe kanten), Aufrecht 4 by 
“corner”, Macdonell 6 by “edge”. According to Monier 
Williams, 0 aAri means “ the sharp side of anything ”, “ comer ”, 
“ angle (of a room or house) ” or “ edge (of a sword) ”. Rhys 
Davids 7 observes that Sanskrit word aAri or aAra is equivalent 
to Pali assa meaning “ corner, point ”; Greek ay/>o£, ay/n£ and 
of v£, sharp; Latin acer, sharp. Tt is found on closer observa¬ 
tion, that the names ending with aAri have never been em¬ 
ployed in connection with plane rectilinear figures, but they 
always refer to solid bodies such as sacrificial post ( yu/pa ), 
pillar, or an instrument (spear). On the other hand the use 
of the names ending with aAra or asra has always remained 
restricted to plane rectilinear figures. AAri truly signifies the 
“edge”; with reference to “angle”, it means the “dihedral 
angle ”, but not the solid angle at the point of intersection 
of more than two edges. For Aryabhata (499 A.D.) calls 
the triangular pyramid by the name (ghaua) sadaAri and the 
cube by dvadn&a&ri * This latter name has been restated by 
Srlpati (1039 A.D.). 9 In these instances aAri certainly refers 
to the “edge”. The true significance is clearly in evidence 
in a certain passage in the AralhaAastra of Kautilya (c. 350 
B.C.). In describing the inauspicious crystals of valuable stones, 
Kautilya has employed the two appellations uastakona and 
niraAri to the same instance. 10 So the word aAri implies some¬ 
thing different from “kona” (“pointed corner” or the “solid 
angle” of the prism) and indeed, it means the “edge” of the 
prism. 1 11 Similarly in a certain passage of the Apastamba 
Srauta-sfitra 12 , aAri undoubtedly refers to the edge. The 
description of a cube, found in ancient Jaina canonical works 13 
leaves, however, absolutely no doubt about the true signific¬ 
ance of the word aAri. There the cube has been correctly 
described as sail ala (“six-faced”), dvddaAdArikv (“ twelve- 


1 Abhidhanacinlamani, “grhsdo kona.*’ 

2 Vide Sftyana’s commentary on the Jigvcda (iv. 22 . 2 ; vi. 17. 10 ). 

3 H. Orassmann, Worterbuch zum Rigvcda, Leipzig, LS73, p. 139. 

4 Vide his edition of Abhidhdnaratnamala of Halayudha. 

5 Practical Sanskrit Dictionary . 

6 Sanskrit-English Dictionary , new edition by Leumann and 
Cappeller. 

7 Rhys Davids and Steele, Pali-English Dictionary on '‘assa”. 
According to Rliys Davids it also means tlio “ edge **; compare “ ar/si ”. 

8 Aryabhafiya , ii. 3, 6 . 

9 Siddhunta sekhara , xiii. 

10 Arlkasdstra, ed. by Shama^sstrl with English translation, ii. 11, 
29, p. 77. 

11 ShamaSastrl wrongly translates nirasri as ‘ * uneven 

12 xvi. 4, 7-11. 

13 Anuyogadvarasutra, Sutra 133; Jambudvipa prajilapti, Sutra 54. 
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edged ”) and astakarnika (“eight-cornered”). However, since 
the names containing the word a&ri are not used in connection 
with the rectilinear figures, any further discussion of them 
will be beyond the scope of this paper. 

In Sanskrit lexicons, the meaning of the word ahra or asm 
is stated to be “ corner ” or “ angle.” But it is found that the 
compound names ending with a$ra or asm do not always possess 
a reference to the “ angles ” of the figure. For instance, 
caturasra or caturasra does not always mean literally the 
“quadrangle.” In the Suryaprajhapti (c. 500 B.C.), 1 are 
found the names of four different figures viz ., sama-caturasra , 
visama-caturasra, sama-catuskona and visarna-catuskona. In 
these cases caturasra certainly means the “ quadrilateral,” as 
catuskona means the “quadrangle”. Again in stating the 
tradition about the Uttaravcdi, Baudhayana says 2 : “ Lt has the 
measure of a samya and is four-cornered (catuhsrakti) .” He 
then adds 3 : “ It is a square (sama-caturasra) as no particular 
rule is given.” In these passages a distinction appears to have 
been implied between catuhsrakti and samacaturasra. This 
distinction has been clearly brought out in a passage in the 
Atharvaveda-PariAisla which states, in connection with the 
construction of a certain sacrificial altar, that it “ should be 
measured with the rope equally four-sided ( caturahram) and 
four-angled (c/ituskonam) ”. 4 

Amongst the later commentators, in the opinion of 
Ganesa (1545), tryasra literally means the “ triangle,” caturasra 
the “quad rangle, ’ ’ paiicaSra the ‘ ‘ pentagon,’' and so on; 5 
whereas according to Mallinatha 6 7 and Abhayadevasuri (c. 
1050), 7 caturasra literally means thequadrilateral.” Thibaut 


1 Sutras 19, 25. According to Weber ( Indische Studien , vol. 10, 
p. 274) samacaturasra—even square (“grades quadrat”), visama- 
caturasra— oblique square (“schiofes quadrat ”), sama-catuskona—even 
parallelogram and visama-catu*kona-=z oblique parallelogram. 

2 Baudhayana S'ulba-sutra , i. 79. The translation is by Thibaut, “ the 
Sulva-sutras ” ( Journ . Asiat. Soc. Beng ., 1875); hereafter the reprints 
of these articles will be referred as Thibaut, S"ulva-sutras. 

3 Baudhayana S'ulba-siitra, i. 80. 

4 The ParUistas of the Atharvaveda t ed. G. M. Bolling and J. V. 
Nogelein, vol. I, Leipzig, 1909, xxx. 1. 5; “ CaturaSra rn catuskonam 
tulyam sutrena dharayet 

5 Commentary on Bhaskara’s Lildvati , section on plane figures. 
Of. IT. T. Colebrooke, Algebra with arithmetic and mensuration from the 
Sanskrit of Brahmegupta and Bhascara, London, 1817, p. 58 fn. Hereafter 
this book will be referred as Colebrooke, Hindu Algebra. 

0 Commentary on Kalidasa’s Kumarasambhava , i. 32. This passage 
has been quoted in extenso by Weber in support of his rendering catur¬ 
asra by “ quadrilateral.” ( Ind . Studs. , vol. 10, p. 274 fn.) 

7 Abhayadeva-suri observes : “ ^ WP— 
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is responsible for the opinion that in sama-caturasra , which 
is the term commonly employed in the Sulba-sutras to denote 
a square, the w r ord sama refers to the equal length of 
the four sides and caturasra implies that the four angles are 
right angles. 1 A more plausible interpretation would be that 
sama refers to the form or shape of the figure which is to be 
the same in every respect and caturasra implying a quadrangle. 
Lt will then be consistent with the term dirgha-caturasra 
for the rectangle, which implies that the form of the caturasra 
is in this case dirgha or “ longish”. 2 

The names of rectilinear figures containing the word kona 
(=•“ angle”, “ corner ”), such as trikona , catuskona , etc., 
moaning respectively the “ trigonon,” “ tetragonon,” etc., in 
general appears from the time of the Suryapraj hapti (c. 500 
B.C.) 3 and the Pari&istas of the Atharvaveda . 4 The names 
containing the word bhuja ( = “arin”), such as tribhuja , 
caturbhuja etc., meaning respectively “ trilateral ”, “quadri¬ 
lateral ” etc., are employed by Aryabhata (499 A.D.) 5 and later 
writers 0 in the most general sense. The word tribhuja occurs 
once in the Atharvaveda (c. 3000 B.C.) 7 but it is doubtful 
whether in that instance, it means the “ trilateral ”, as it usually 
does in later days. 

In the Prikrta literatures of India, the names of rectilinear 
figures an; found to be compounds of number names with the 
word amsa. Thus in the Dhammasamgani , 8 a Pali work written 
in c. 350 B.(\, probably earlier, we find the name caturamsa for 
the square, chalarnsa for the hexagon, atthamsa for the octagon 
and solasamsa for the hekkaidecagon. Similarly in Ardha 


” I Commentary on Sthanuhga-sntra , vi. 3 

(SUtras 490-495)! 

1 Thibaut, S'ulva-sutras, p. 7. 

2 Compare ” or “ 99 occurring in 

Prithudakasvami’s commentary on Brdhma-sphuta-siddhdnta. 

a Sutra 19; also 25. Euclid (c. 325 13.0.) uses rptfuavov in the 
general sense to denote any triangle, whilst he restricts the use of 
TtTpayuivov to the square only (Tropfke, Elementar-Mathematik , Bd. IV, 
p.(il). 

4 xxiii. 1. 5; xxv. 1, 3, 6, 7, 11; xxx. 1. 5. There is mention of 
trikona , catuskona, paheakona , satkona , saptakona and astakona. 

a Aryabhatiya , ii. 6, 11, 13. 

® For instance see Brahmas phu{a*siddhanta, xii. 21, 27, 29; Maha- 
aiddhdnta , xv. 60, 68, 79, 103. In the latter work for the first time 
appear the names paheabhuja and sadabhuja (xv. 102). 

7 viii. 9. 2. 

8 This work is available in the P&li original (ed. F. Muller, with its 
commentary AtthasSlini of Buddhagosa) as well as in English translation 
(C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology ); vide §, 617. For the date 
of composition see the introduction to the English translation. The term 
atthamsa occurs as early as in the Digha Nilcdya (ed. Rhys Davids and 
Carpenter, vol. I, p. 76). 
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Magadhl, the triangle is called tamsa, the square caturamsa, 
the hexagon chalamsa and the octagon atthamsa. 1 The Pra- 
krita word amsa is derived from the Sanskrit a hr a (or asra) or 
from amsa and means the ‘‘point, corner or edge”. 2 The 
Sanskrit word amsa means “shoulder,” “corner of a quad¬ 
rangle”. In the Srauta- and feulba-sutras 3 amsa denotes the 
“corner”, particularly the two eastern corners of the quad¬ 
rangular sacrificial altar. 

The classification of triangles according to the sides 
(sama-tri bhuja , dv isama -trihh vja , visama-tribhuja—eq uilateral, 
isosceles, scalene triangles) is clearly in evidence in India in the 
beginning of the seventh century after Christ. 4 * It probably 
began earlier. The classification according to the angles is 
absent here. Only the right-angled triangle is distinguished 
by the name jdtya-tribhuja by Brahmagupta and others. 6 The 
oblique triangles are grouped according as the perpendicular 
(Jamba) from a vertex on the opposite side falls inside or out¬ 
side the figure, viz. antar-Iamba (in-perpendicular) and fmhir- 
la mha (o u t- po r} > c nd ic id a r). 1B 

The classification of quadrilaterals according to the sides 
as well as the angles is more ancient and is found as early as in 
the Suryaprajhapti (c. 500 B.C.). 7 The side nomenclature 
appears still earlier in the Sulba-sutras (c. 800 B.C.): 8 sama- 
caturasra (square) and dirglia-caturasra (rectangle). Often-times 
when there is no likelihood of an ambiguity, the prefix sama is 
deleted, so that only the term mturasra is used to denote the 
square. 9 The rectangle is also called dyata-caturasra. This 


1 Vide Uttarddhydyana-autra (ed. Charpontier), xxxvi. 22, 44-47; 

J ambudvipa-prajnapti-sutra , Sutra 54; Siitrakrtatiga-autra ii. 1. 15; 

Bhagabali-sutra, Sutra 724-6. and other works. 

2 Pali-Engliah Dictionary on “ar/sa”, “ ar;si ” and “aTjsa”; Abhi- 
dhdna-Rdjendra on amsa . 

8 Apastamba tfrauta-sfitra, viii. 5. 20; xi. 4 13; xii. 17. 21, etc.; 

Baudhdyana S'ulba-sutra , i. 34, 40, 44 ; iii. 70, 75. 

4 Brcihma-aphuta-siddhdnta, xii. 29, 33, 34. 

^ Ibid., xii. 38. ’ 

The Sanskrit word jdtya means “noble,” “well born,” 
“geniune.” Hence the implication underlying the name jalya-lribhuja 
for the right-angled triangle seems to be that all other triangles can be 
supposed to be derived from it. Thus the right-angled variety is the only 
“genuine” or “noble” kind of triangles. In fact, in solving the in¬ 
determinate problem of the solution of triangles in general Brahmagupta 
has always a method of solution by the juxtaposition of two right-angled 
triangles. He has further extended this method to the solution of 
certain quadrilaterals, particularly to the solution of convex quadri¬ 
laterals which now goes by his name. 

6 Colebrooke, Hindu Algebra , p. 58 fn. 

7 Sutras 9 and 25. 

8 Apaatamba Sfulbasutra: ii. 7; iii. 1 ; iv. 6; v. 7; ix. 6 etc. Baudha- 
yana S'ulba-sutra: i. 36, 45, 48, 52, 54; etc. Katydyana S > ulba-pariHsta: 
i. 16, 17, 29; ii. 11, 12, 21. 

9 Compare Apastamba : i. 5; ii. 4, 5, etc.; Baudhdyana: i. 22, 28, 50, 
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term occurs in the (Jrhy-sutras. 1 But it is more common in 
the early Jaina sutras . 2 And that is the usual name for the 
rectangle in later works. 3 There are now generally dis¬ 
tinguished five kinds of quadrilaterals : 4 sama-caturbhuja , ayata- 
caturbhuja, d v i sama - cat urbh uj a , trisama-caturbhuja , and visama- 
caturbhuja. Ganesa’s classification of the quadrilaterals is more 
thorough. According to him, {£ Quadrangle also is in the first 
place tw T o fold: with equal or with unequal diagonals. The 
first of these or equi-diagonal tetragon (sama-karna caturbhuja) 
comprises four distinctions : 1st sama-caturbhuja , equilateral, 
a square; 2d visama-caturbhuja , a trapezium; 3d dyata-dirgha- 
catura&ra, oblong quadrangle, an oblique parallelogram; 4th 
dyata-sama-lamba , oblong with equal perpendiculars; that is, 
a rectangle. The second sort of quadrangle, or the tetragon 
with unequal diagonals ( v isama - Jcarna - cat u rbh uja>) embraces six 
sorts: 1st sama-caturbhuja , equilateral, a rhomb; 2nd sama- 
tribhuja, containing three sides equal; 3rd sama - dv i - dv i-bh uja, 
consisting of two pairs of equal sides, a rhomboid; 4th sama-dvi- 
bhuja , having two sides equal; 5th visama-caturbhuja , composed 
of four unequal sides, a trapezium; 0th scvma-lamba , having 
equal perpendiculars, a trapezoid.” 5 

To recapitulate: it has been proved conclusively that the 
early Hindus followed the usage of naming the rectilinear 
figures according to the number of sides as well as of angles. 
The early Greeks also followed the same practice. But while 
with the Greeks the side-nomenclature is older than the angle- 
nomenclature with the Hindus quite the contrary is the case. 
Amongst the Greeks the angle-nomenclature appeared after 
the time of Thales and his school (c. 000-500 B.C.), whereas 
amongst the Hindus it is found to have existed from long before 
in the Vedic age. 

After the above had been sent to the press, l)r. Gandz has 
published (Isis, xii, pp. 452-481) a very interesting and in¬ 
structive article on “ The origin of angle-geometry,” a section 
of which (§ VL) deals with the early history of the nomenclature 
of the rectilinear geometrical figures. His conjecture that “ the 
observation of the corners and angles and the classification 


etc. Katyayana : ii. 0. Similar use is largest in the Apastamba S'ulba-autra 
and least in the Katyayana S'ulba-sutra. 

1 AAvalayana Grhya-sutra 

2 Bhagabatl-sutra , Sutra 724. 

3 In the Mah&siddhanta of Aryabhata II (c. 950), the rectangle is 
called ardha-sama-catura8ra (literally “ semi-equi-quadrilateral **) (xv. 67, 
78, 81). 

4 Brahma-sphuta-siddhdnta, xii. 35 -38; Ganita-sara-samgraha, vii. 5. 
For the classification according to PrithudakasvSmi (860), vide Colebrooke, 
Hindu Algebra , p. 295 f.n. 1. 

s Colebrooke, Hindu Algebra , p. 58 foot note. The Sanskrit transli¬ 
teration in this quotation has been altered in order to make it conform 
to the modern method. 
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according to their number seems to be distinctly Greek, a 
specific invention of Greek science, based upon the introduction 
of angle-geometry,’ 5 (p. 473) will be found to be erroneous in 
the light of what has been stated above on the basis of the 
ancient literature of the Bind us. 



Article No. 10. 


Some Reflections on Zoological Research in India 

By Baini Prashad 

Tho title of this paper may appear somewhat misleading, 
for I do not propose inflicting on you to-day a sermon on 
what are well-known facts to most zoologists who have 
given any time and attention to research. My object in 
reading this paper to-day is to draw your attention to various 
pitfalls and obstacles which abound in the way of young 
workers who start original zoological research either for the 
sake of preparing a thesis for some examination or to start 
on a career of research. I do not propose to lay down 
various “ rules of thumb ”, which will make zoological research 
quite simple and easy ; but from my experience of the past 
fourteen years, during which time I have had exceptional oppor¬ 
tunities of studying not only the difficulties and deficiencies of 
young students but also of helping a fair number of young 
workers and doing some work myself, I believe that it is 
possible to indicate what is lacking. 

With a young worker the selection of the subject for 
his research is the first consideration. In this connection 
professors, teachers, or supervisors can help a great deal, but, 
so far as can bo judged from the results, very little attention 
seems to be paid to this very important issue. There is 
no dearth of problems in India; the field is very wide, 
and the problems awaiting investigation are not only innumer¬ 
able but varied and suited to the capacities and tastes 
of almost all types of workers It should not, therefore, be 
a matter of any great difficulty to find something that will 
suit a worker, but the type of work, which is mostly sent 
for publication or in connection with which students often 
come to the Indian Museum for consulting either the literature 
or the collections, leaves little reason to doubt that students 
had started work without considering either their own 
capabilities or the resources which they could possibly 
have at their disposal for carrying out a certain piece of 
research. For example, several workers start on taxonomic 
investigations on a group or a class of animals without 
being acquainted with or having for reference even the 
most essential monographic works on the group. They have 
never examined any big named collections and often do not 
have even a single authentically named specimen of any 
genus or species for comparision or to help them to 
understand the short and often very technical descriptions 
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of the systematise. There is, no doubt, that in such cases 
the temptation for the young worker of seeing his name 
printed after the names of the new species or genera, which he 
may find and describe, is very great, but it should not be 
forgotten that taxonomic work on howsoever neglected a 
group of animals is not so easy as is generally imagined. 
Taxonomy, to put it briefly, has developed into a science 
by itself and for any one to believe that he or she can 
easily describe new species or genera is nothing short of 
folly. As the late Dr. Annandale put it, taxonomic “ zoology 
has become so complicated that few of us now-a-days are 
more than ‘ Scarabees \ This is an immoral state, not only 
because no man has the right to narrow his interests to a 
single family of beetles, but also because the whole of 
biology is at present encumbered with unco-ordinated details 
that clog the machinery of progress instead of acting as 
motive power ”. This may be as it is, but we have to face 
facts and not simply to ignore them. 

To consider only a few of the difficulties which one 
encounters in such work, it may be mentioned that the 
literature necessary for taxonomic work is usually very ex¬ 
tensive, sometimes scattered in obscure and not easily acces¬ 
sible Journals or separate publications and, as is often the 
case, published in various languages, while for workers just 
starting research the short and terse descriptions of the 
older authors are worse than useless for the correct identi¬ 
fication of the material they are working out. 

I have been working for nearly ten years on Molluscs 
and cannot even after all this experience claim to be fully 
acquainted with the literature on all families and genera 
of Molluscs. Even now it takes me some time before I 
can get together all the necessary literature, and this in 
spite of the fact that I have an almost complete c separate 9 
library, properly indexed and catalogued, of my own, and 
have in addition the excellent collections in the libraries of 
the Zoological Survey of India, the Geological Survey of India, 
and the Asiatic Society of Bengal within easy reach. Another 
more serious mistake in this connection made by students 
is to start investigations on cytological or histological problems 
on animals the specific identity of which they do not 
know. Specimens of a Land Isopod, the Spermatogenesis 
of which was being investigated by a student, were once 
sent to the Indian Museum for identification. It was found 
that the specimens sent were not all representatives of one 
species but actually belonged to two distinct genera, and 
it was not possible at that stage to decide which form the 
student had been studying. This shows how necessary it is for 
young workers to exercise due care in reference to the material 
on which they start working and how essential it is to have the 
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material identified beforehand. The Zoological Survey of 
India is always ready to help in this connection and the 
students are themselves to blame if they do not take 
advantage of the proffered help. 

Considering next the names of the different animals, 
it has to be remembered that the acceptance or rejection 
of names is not left to any author’s fancy, for if this were 
the case the science of Zoology would soon reach a stage 
when it would be difficult, if not impossible, for any worker 
to understand the writings of other authors, and since 
taxonomic zoology has a world-wide application, systematists 
have attempted at various times to adopt rigid rules of 
nomenclature. In accordance with these rules an animal 
can have only one name; a name that is valid not only 
in the country where it is proposed but all over the world. 
Linnaeus 1 , the father of modern biological nomenclature, 
apprehending the necessity of a taxonomic standard, proposed 
in 17.51 a set of rules for giving names to plants and animals. 
This Linnean code was naturally not very complete and 
various efforts have been made to improve it. The most 
important set of rules in this connection and to which 
zoological science owes a great deal was the so-called 
Stricklandian Code, or the British Association Code 2 3 It was 
prepared at the instance of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science in 1842 and was adopted by Section D 
(Zoology) of the British Association at its meeting of 1842 ; 
these rules were later revised in the meeting of the British 
Association in 1865. 8 Dali 4 , in 1877, prepared an excellent 
set of rules at the instance of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. It is not necessarj 7 to consider 
the special code which was adopted in 1885 by the American 
Ornithologists’ Union 5 6 , as it was very limited in its application. 
The first code of nomenclature to be adopted by an Inter¬ 
national Committee was proposed by Blanchard 5 at the first 
meeting of the International Zoological Congress at Paris 
in 1889. The proposed code was slightly modified at the 


1 Linnaeus, E. C.— Philosophia botanica (Holmiae, 1751). This 
was republished by Agassiz in his Nomenclator Zoologicus fasc. ix, preface 
pp. v-xix. (Soloduri, 1846). 

2 Strickland, H. E.—Report, of a Committee appointed “ to consider 
the Rules by which the nomenclature of Zoology may be established on a 
uniform and permanent basis”, pp. 1-17 (London, 1842). Also printed 
in Rept. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci. for 1842, XII, pp. 105-121 (1843). 

3 Rept. Brit. Assoc . Adv. Sci. for 1865, XXXV, pp. 26-42 (1866). 

4 Dali, W. H. Proceed. Amer. Assoc. Adv Sci. f XXVI, i:>p. 7-51 

(1877). 

6 The Code of Nomenclature and Check-List of North American 

Birds, etc. (New York, 1886). 

6 Compts Rend. Cong. Internat . Zool. Paris , I, pp. 333-404 (1889). 
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second meeting of the Congress in 1892 at Moscow 1 . In 
1894 the German Zoological Society 2 adopted a code of its 
own, originally prepared by a Committee consisting of Cams, 
Doderlein, and Mobius, but later somewhat modified it as 
a result of further discussions. In 1895, the Third Interna¬ 
tional Zoological Congress at Leiden 3 considered the whole 
situation, and found that the English systematists followed the 
Stricklandian Code, the German systematists the German code, 
while the American systematists were divided between the 
Stricklandian, the American Ornithological Union, the Dali, 
and the International codes. As a result of the discussions 
at this Congress an International Commission of five members 
was appointed to study all the codes and prepare a general set 
of rules. The discussions were continued in the fourth meeting 
of the Congress, and it was not till the fifth meeting at Berlin 4 
in 1901 that the final code was adopted and published. Some 
difficulties still exist, for in the Stricklandian Code, referred to 
above, the twelfth edition of Linnaeus’s monumental work Sys- 
tema Naturae , published in 1766, was taken as the starting 
point for modern zoological nomenclature. In the Inter¬ 
national Rules, however, the tenth edition of the System a 
Naturae , which was published in 1758, was adopted as the 
starting point for the operation of the law of priority. In 
spite of this most English systematists still stick to the Strick¬ 
landian code and have not adopted the tenth edition as the 
basis for the determination of the valid generic, subgeneric 
or specific names The rules of zoological nomenclature are 
very clearly enunciated, and have been published in exleuso on 
several occasions. A recent edition of the rules with a resume 
of the opinions 1-90 of the International Commission in 
reference to the various points referred to this body for 
opinion, was published in 1926 5 6 in the Proceedings of the 
Biological Society of Washington, while the complete set of 
opinions is published bv the Smithsonian Institution of Wash¬ 
ington in America in various volumes of its miscellaneous 
collections. 0 

In this connection attention may also be directed to the 
fact that owing to the absence of scientific periodicals during the 


1 Cong Internat. Zool. Moscou , II, pt. ii, pp. 1-83 (Moscou, 1893). 

2 Verhandl. Deutsch. Zool. Oesellsch. t IV, Jahresversam . pp. 30, 37 
(1894). The rules were published in the previous volume of the same 
work, pp. 89-98 (1894) 

3 Comp Rend. Troin. Cong. Internat. Zool. pp. 93-95 (Leyde, 1896). 

* Verhandl. V. Internat. Zool. Congr. Berlin , pp 964-972 (Jena, 1902). 
The same rules in German and French are published on pp. 935-960. 

5 Proc. Biol. Soc . Washington , XXXIX, pp. 75-103 (1926). 

6 The above historical account is partly based on Stile’s admirable 
review in United States Treasury Department , Hygienic Laboratory Bul¬ 
letin , No. 24, pp. 7-9 (1905). 
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latter half of the eighteenth and first half of the ninenteenth 
century, works were either published in some obscure journals, 
or what was worse, as separate books, catalogues, or lists, of 
very limited editions and of which unfortunately copies are not 
available except in a few libraries or private collections. The 
validity of such works is often a matter of great doubt, and 
there can be no doubt that they have in several instances 
caused endless confusion in zoological nomenclature. 

Another difficulty is in reference to the selection of names 
for new genera and species. For a long time work in this 
connection was almost hopeless, for one could never be certain 
whether a name had already been used in literature or not. 
Thanks, however, to the works of Agassiz 1 , Marschall 2 , 
Scudder 3 , Waterhouse 4 , the Zoological Record 5 and the No- 
mmclator Animalium generum et subgenerum* , it is now possible 
for workers to find out what names are preoccupied. Even 
with the information available in these works the labour 
involved in hunting up old names is so colossal that it is 
not easy, except for people exceptionally fortunate in having 
extensive reference libraries at their disposal, to find out the 
names that have previously been used For the names of 
species the work is still more difficult, though thanks to the 
herculean labours of Sherborn in the preparation of his w onder¬ 
ful work, Index Animalium 1 * , the task has been made con¬ 
siderably lighter. 

There can be no doubt that the search for the correct 
names of genera and species has often been carried a little 
too far, and in trying to clear the confusion the authorities 
concerned have often made the state of affairs much worse. 


1 Agassiz, J. L. R. Nomenclator Zoologicus , etc Fuse, i-x (Soloduri, 
1842-46) and Nomenclatoris Zoologici Index Universalis (Soloduri, 1846). 

2 Marschall, A. K. Nomenclator Zoologicus , etc. (Vindobonao, 1872). 

3 Scudder, S. H. Nomenclator Zoologicus, etc. Bull V. S. Nat. Mus. 
No. xix (1882). This work contains a list of all generic names published 
up to the end of 1879. 

4 Waterhouse, C. O. Index Zoologicus (1902). This work has an 
alphabetical list of genera and subgenera proposed for use in Zoology and 
as recorded in tlio ‘‘Zoological Record'’ for 1880-1900; it is thus a 
supplement to Scudder’s work noted above. The second volume of this 
work which was published in 1912 contains a list from the same source 
for the years 1901-1910. 

5 An alphabetical list of all generic and subgeneric names proposed 
during tho year is published at the end of each volume of the ‘’Zoological 
Record ”. 

J 6 This work contains a list of all generic and subgeneric names from 
1758-1922. The work is in progress and in the parts so far published 
names beginning with the letter E have been listed. 

J 7 Index Animalium Sect. I, 1758-1800 (Cambridge, 1902), Sect. II, 
1801-1850 (up to June 1929, 19 parts of this work indexing names up 
to Phyllochorea have been published); the second part is a publication of 
the British Museum (Nat. Hist.), London. 
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All the same except for the nomina conservanda 1 correct names 
in accordance with the provisions laid down in the Internation¬ 
al Rules must be used. 

The nomenclature of types and their location is another 
source of trouble. According to the rules of the Zoological 
Nomenclature types must be deposited in some recognized 
institution where they will, if necessary, be available to future 
workers for reference. This is a point which deserves special 
consideration in India, for unfortunately most of the young 
workers do not realize that the absence of such material may 
cast doubts on the authenticity of their results. 

The young workers will, in view of what has been said 
above, do well to leave taxonomic work alone unless they 
are working at a place where well-equipped reference libraries 
and big named collections of different groups are available. 
The description of new species or genera is not of much value 
unless it is properly carried out, while many of the so-called 
revisions of different families of animals, which are published 
now-a-days. simply make the already unwieldy literature more 
cumbersome. It is, therefore, advisable for young workers to 
devote their energies in the beginning to other more profitable 
lines of research and reserve taxonomic work for a much later 
stage in their career when they have had some experience and 
have better opportunities for such work. 

Work on morphological, histological, cytological, ecological 
and other similar problems is much simpler, in so far as 
extensive literature is not always required for reference nor 
are big named collections essential for comparison. Before 
starting work on any problem, it is necessary to be certain 
that the work has not already been done, for the adage “ there 
is nothing new under the Sun” is nowhere more truly applic¬ 
able than in the case of any problem which a young student 
proposes to investigate. Many supposed new problems are on 
looking up the literature found to have been worked out in 
detail already. 1 know of cases where excellent work had been 
done, but. which was practically of no value owing to the 
same work having been published many years before 

In reference to looking up literature I would suggest 
the following procedure; which I adopt myself and which 
has almost always proved quite efficient in getting together the 
necessary literature. I first look through various textbooks 
and standard books of reference like Sedgwick’s Textbook of 
Zoology, Cambridge Natural History Series, Ray Lankester’s 
Treatise on Zoology, Lang’s Textbook of Comparative Ana- 


1 A list of the nomina conservanda was prepared by Apstein and 
his collaborators in 1915 and is published in Sitzungsber . Oesell. tfaturfor. 
Freunds Berlin , pp. 119-202 (1915). This list, however, is not recognized. 
by the International Commission of Zoological Nomenclature. 
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tomy, Delage & Herouard’s Trait6 de Zoologie Concrete, Claus- 
Grobben’s Lehrbuch der Zoologie, KukenthaPs recent Hand- 
buch der Zoologie, and, above all, H. G. Bronn’s Die Klassen 
und Ordnungen des Thierreichs 1 . All these works contain 
extensive bibliographies on the different classes of animals, and 
one is sure to find in them some sort of monographic work 
in which most of the earlier literature on any particular subject 
is collected up to a certain date. In case of no monographic 
works being available, the best course is to start systematically 
and in this connection the best procedure is to look up first 
Engelmann’s three volumes in Bibliotheca Zoologica 2 in which 
classified lists of literature on all groups of the Animal King¬ 
dom from 1700-1860 will be found. The work is still in course 
of publication and the later volumes deal with the works 
published after 1860, but those recent volumes are not so 
exhaustive as the earlier ones. From 1864 onwards most of 
the Zoological literature is classified in the annual issues of 
“ Zoological Record ”, but unfortunately this work has not 
been able to maintain its earlier standard, and the recent 
volumes do not include references to all the work that is 
published in various countries and in different journals or 
books. In addition to the above, therefore, one has to consult 
Abteilung B of Wiegmann’s “ Archiv. fur Naturgeschichte ” 3 , 
" Zoologiseher Anzeiger ” 4 5 and “ Zoologischer Jahresbericht ”. B 


1 This work was started under the editorship of H. G. Bronn in 1859 
and is still being published by the Akademische Verlag, Leipzig. A 
large number of volumes of this work dealing with almost all classes 
of animals have been published already. 

2 Engelmann, W. Bibliotheca Historico-Naturahs , Vol. I (1846) deals 
with the literature published during 1700-1846. Vols. II & III by 
J. V. Carus and W. Engelmann are for 1846-1860 (1861). Further 
volumes were prepared by O. Taschenberg and 7 complete volumes and 3 
parts have been published so far. The name of the work from Vol. II 
onwards was changed to Bibliotheca Zoologica. 

8 In Vol. I, published in 1835, the literature lists for 1834 were 
included but from Vol. II onwards a second volume was devoted to 
this work. At present, this volume is called Abteilung R, and usually 2-3 
volumes are published every year. Several volumes of Abteilung B, 
though published, have not been issued so far, and the work since the 
War is very much out of date. 

4 In Carus’s Zoologischer Anzeiger which was started in 1878 a litera¬ 
ture list on different classes of animals used to be published in each 
volume. This was discontinued with the foundation of the “ Bureau 
international bibliographique de Zurich *’ in 1896, which institute under 
the capable management of D. H. H. Field started publishing Index 
Cards of Literature. The entire list was also published as Bibliographia 
Zoologica in a supplementary volume to Zoologischer Anzeiger every 
year. 

5 This work was started in 1879 by Dr. A. Dohrn, the founder of the 
Zoological Station at Naples. It differs from other works in that 
it contained summaries of the more important works. The last volume 
for 1913 was published in 1924 and the publication has since been 
discontinued. 
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One must also look up most of the current zoological literature 
to find out whether anything on the subject has been published 
within recent years, and in this connection the reviews 
published in such works as “ Nature ”, “ Zoologische Berichte”, 
“Journal of the Royal Microscopical Society”, “ Anatomischer 
Anzeiger”, “Review of Applied Entomology”; and several 
other journals are of great help. The recently started serial, 
“ Biological Abstracts ”, should, when the work is fully 
organized, also prove very helpful. 

According to some authorities it is not necessary to look 
up previous work till the research one is doing has been 
completed. I, on the other hand, have found that it saves 
a great deal of worry and unnecessary work if one has 
gone through the relevant literature on the subject in good 
time. It is then possible not only to complete the work 
m a much shorter time, but also to pay more attention to 
the lines in which the previous work is faulty. 

It is very difficult to lay down the limits to be assigned 
to the discussion of the previous work. In this connection 
young students will find it very valuable to read through 
some contributions by a few of the leading authorities in 
some standard zoological periodicals. This will enable them to 
adopt the best method of discussing the literature and to 
decide the limits of such discussions This is particularly 
necessary, as young workers often include long extracts and 
summaries of previous work, which have no bearing on the 
subject, while most of the really important literature is only 
casually treated. There are also several instances of young 
authors including discussions of general problems which they 
cannot justify from the results of their work; naturally such 
discussions and conclusions are often not only unjustified but 
in most cases are of no value whatever. In this connection 
Dr. Annandale’s Presidential Address which he delivered before 
the Zoology Section of the Indian Science Congress at Madras 
in 1922, 1 should be studied carefully by young workers; it 
contains most valuable hints on how a paper should be pre¬ 
pared. 

The question of citing the literature in a paper is rather 
difficult, as different methods are adopted by different periodic¬ 
als, but a worker must follow the method which is in vogue in 
the journal where he proposes to publish his work; above all, 
he must be consistent. It is also necessary to exercise great 
care in giving correct titles of all references, and, save in very 
exceptional cases, references should not be included to works 
which one has not been able to consult. 


1 Annandale, N. Ethic of Zoology. Proc. IX Indian Science Con • 
gross, pp. 79-91 (Calcutta, 1923). 
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Another aspect of the work, which 1 propose considering 
here, is the mechanical preparation of the manuscript. During 
the periods of my editorship of the two leading zoological jour¬ 
nals in this country and while acting as referee on papers offered 
to other societies for publication I have found that several of the 
so-called finished products of research were, owing to the 
careless way in which these had been made “press-ready”, 
full of mistakes that could easily have been corrected by the 
authors themselves. This carelessness not only makes the 
work of the editor almost impossible, but often on the score 
of time and labour necessary to bring them to a standard fit 
for publication, makes him reject such communications. If 
in exceptional cases the editor has been indulgent enough to 
accept some papers and do the work of editing or rather 
rewriting them, it should not be inferred that he will always 
do so. In fact he will, owing to what lie lias had to do in 
one instance, be more careful in the future, and refuse any 
works that are not in a finished form. In this connection I 
may perhaps be excused for quoting from the presidential 
address of the late Dr. N. Annandale referred to above. 

“ Apart from literary style in the writing of zoological 
papers, the question of the mechanical preparation of the 
manuscript for the press is one of ethical significance. As 
the editor of the Record (sic Records) and Memoirs oj the 
Indian Museum 1 often receive manuscripts that need many 
hours’ careful and troublesome work before they can be sent 
to the printer. If it were not for the fact that Dr. Kemp 
is kind enough to relieve me of much of this drudgery, I would 
scarcely hesitate to refuse to consider a great part of the 
matter submitted for publication. Carelessness or ignorance 
as to punctuation and the use of capitals is rife, and few 
authors take any trouble in indicating the use of italics or 
other special type. It is surprising how few zoologists know 
even such elementary rule3 as that of the proper use of 
brackets with the names of the authors of species. These 
names should never be enclosed in brackets, unless the name 
of the genus of the species had been changed since the latter 
was first described. These may seem trivia) points, but their 
neglect indicates not only carelessness, but selfishness and lack 
of understanding.” 

In spite of the above sound advice I find that little 
attention is paid to the mechanical preparation of the paper, 
and as a result several excellent contributions lose a great 
deal in value. The authors, further, owing to not properly 
preparing their manuscripts are, besides being dubbed selfish 
and careless, responsible for delay in the publication of their 
results. 

Attention must also be paid to the careful preparation of 
illustrations which are to be published in a contribution. 
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Unnecessary figures should be avoided, as, owing to the great 
cost of reproduction now-a-days, few societies or journals can 
publish a large number of figures or plates. The drawings 
should be clear, simple, and as true to nature as possible, and 
should be finished in a style fit for reproduction. 

I am afraid I have given you a somewhat disjointed 
account of what is often lacking in the original zoological work 
that is being carried on now-a-days in India. I have tried to 
indicate what kind of work should not be attempted unless 
facilities for carrying it out properly are available, how litera¬ 
ture should be looked up, and have also dealt with the question 
of the mechanical preparation of the manuscripts and the 
illustrations. 1 have devoted a great deal of my remarks 
to systematic work and the strict observance of the Interna¬ 
tional Rules of Zoological Nomenclature, as it is in connection 
with these that most of our young workers make mistakes 
I shall feel fully repaid if these suggestions help young workers 
in their work and result in their paying more attention to 
what are considered, by some, trivial points, but which really 
determine to a very great extent the value and usefulness of 
any original research. 



Article No. 17. 


Notes on the Arterial System of the common Indian 
Toad Jiii/o me) anostictus Schneid 

By Jnanendra Lal Bhaduri 

(Read at the Meeting of the Sixteenth Indian Science 
Congress , and published with the permission of the 
Director , Zoological Survey of India.) 

1. Introduction. 

Bufo melanostictus Schneid. is one of the commonest 
Indian toads and is used for dissection as a type of the Anura 
in several Indian Universities. The general anatomy of Bufo 
corresponds to that of Rana , but there are several differences 
which are so marked that practical note books containing 
descriptions of Rana are of no value for dissections of Bufo. 
During my tenure of office as a Demonstrator in Zoology in 
the University of Calcutta, I investigated the vascular system 
of Bufo melanostictus. In the course of my work on the arterial 
system I observed some constant and marked differences, 
mainly in reference to the branches of the systemic arches and 
the dorsal aorta from the other types of Anurans which have 
been described so far Since these differences have not been 
noticed in any other type, a general illustrated account of the 
arterial system will, I hope, prove useful. In the following 
account, however, no attempt is made to treat in detail the 
various arteries but only the general course of the arteries, 
as is followed in practical classes, is described. 

No account of the vascular system of Bufo was published 
previous to the short notice in Crawshay’s paper (2) on the 
variations in the arterial systems of the Anurans His remarks 
in reference to the genus Bufo were based on dissections of one 
specimen each of Bufo horeas and Bufo mauritanicus, and 
according to him the toads of this genus do not markedly 
deviate from the frogs of the genus Rana. 

The only other work, which refers to Bufo melanostictus , 
is that of Ghosh in his elementary account of the anatomy of 
some common Indian Vertebrates (4), but his account of the 
vascular system of this toad is rather incomplete, while the 
drawings are far from satisfactory. 

I have here to record my sincere thanks to Dr. Ba i 
Prashad, Officiating Director of the Zoological Survey A 
India, for his kind criticism, assistance and valuable 
suggestions. 
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II. Material and Method. 

This account is based on an examination of a large number 
of injected specimens of Bufo melanostictus collected in 
Calcutta The observations on the chief peculiarities were 
further substantiated during my demonstration to the practical 
classes of the Calcutta University. 

The injected fluid used for studying the main arteries is 
the one recommended by Parker and Parker (loc. cit ., p. 99). 
Before injecting the fluid the arteries were washed with normal 
saline solution and the vessels were later injected through the 
ventricle via the conus. 


111. Description of the Arterial System. 

Conus arteriosus and Truncus arteriosus (Fig. 1). 

To avoid confusion it is necessary to preface my account 
with a short description of the conus arteriosus and the 
truncus arteriosus. 

The conus aretriosus (co.a.), as in all Anurans, arises 
ventrally and somewhat anteriorly from the right side of the 
ventricle (ven.), and then passes obliquely forward across the 
auricles. It is muscular, but its walls are not so thick as 
those of the ventricle. The conus, though not very distinctly 
marked off from its further continuation which is termed the 
truncus, can, however, be considered to terminate at the 
slightly constricted region whence a very short tubular 
structure of almost uniform diameter runs forward; this 
corresponds to what Gaupp (loc. cit., p. 277) terms the truncus 
arteriosus impar (t.a.i ). The truncus impar bifurcates into 
two trunks, a right and a left, which have respectively been 
termed as the truncus arteriosus dexter (t.a.d.) and the truncus 
arteriosus sinster (f.a.s.) 1 . Each of these truncii consists of 
three vessels enclosed for some distance in a common sheath 
and appears externally as a single vessel, but is divided by 
two internal partitions into three chambers which are known as 
the canalis caroticus, the canalis aortieus, and the canalis 
pulmo-cutaneous. After running a short distance the three 
canalicular vessels separate to form the beginnings of the three 
main arterial arches viz. the carotid ( c.a .), the systemic ( s.a .) 
and the pulmo-cutaneous (p-c.a.). 


1 In spita of Gaupp (3) having rightly considered the conus and the 
truncus as two distinct structures Marriner (6), Ghosh (4) and several 
other authors have described the two together under the term truncua 
arteriosus, 
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Bulbis cordis artery (Fig. 1). Before describing the 
arteries of the three great arterial arches it is convenient 
to consider here the artery which supplies the conus arte¬ 
riosus ( co.a .). It is called the bulbis cordis artery ( b.c.a .). 
It arises from the ventral root of the right canalis caroticus 


CCU 



- -p-C. CV 

- t.cu.s 

- t.cu.i 

. 1. CUL 

. co.cu 

U&7V. 


Fig. 1.—Ventral aspect of the heart and arterial arches of Bufo 

melanostictus . 


b.c.a. —bulbis cordis artery. 

o.a. —carotid arches. 

co.a. —conus arteriosus. 

l.au. —left auricle. 

p-c a. —pulmo*cutaneous arch. 

r.ou.—right auricle. 


s. a .—systemic arch. 

t. a.i. —truncus arteriosus impar. 

| t.a.d .—truncus arteriosus dexter. 

i 

! t.a.s .—truncus arteriosus sinster. 
i ven. —ventricle. 


and runs backwards over the truncus arteriosus impar (t.a.i.) 
to reach the anterior end of the conus. Here it divides into 
two main branches which supply the ventral and dorsal 
surfaces of the conus arteriosus. Buibls cordis artery is, as 
is usually seen in the frogs, distributed on the conus only 
and is not seen to proceed beyond it. 
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In several dissections I found that this artery was liable 
to a great deal of variation. In two or three specimens of Bufo 
molanostictus this artery was found to originate from the left 
canalis caroticus, as observed by Crawshay (2) in Bufo 
mauritanicu8 , while in another specimen there were two 
arteries arising separately, one from the normal position and the 
other from the anterior point of bifurcation of the truncus 
impar for supplying the conus walls. 1 

/. Carotid arch (Figs. 2 and 8). 

Of the three arterial arches the most anterior one, the 
carotid arch (c.a.) is concerned with the blood supply 
of the head and the brain. Each carotid arch shortly after * 
its origin from the canalis caroticus swells out into a small 
and almost spherical bulging, the carotid labyrinth ( c.l .) 
which is often referred to as ‘ carotid gland ’ in literature. 


(i) External carotid artery . 

Just before expanding into the carotid labyrinth the arch 
gives off a slender branch—the external carotid artery (e.c.a.) 
or the lingual artery of various authors. It runs ventrally 
inwards and forwards over the throat, and sends several 
branches to the thyroid glands, the hyoid apparatus and 
its associated muscles, while its main trunk supplies the 
tongue. 

(ii) Internal carotid artery . 

The main artery from the carotid labyrinth (c.l.) is 
continued as the internal carotid artery (fig. 8, i.c.a .)—the 
carotid artery of most authors. It runs superficially for a 
very short distance and then curves round immediately 
between the petrohyoideus muscles. The portion of the 
artery lying in between these muscles was found to be greatly 
compressed in both injected and uninjected specimens; this 
can be seen by carefully removing the petrohyoideus muscles. 
Emerging from the muscles it runs round the oesophagus 
in close proximity to the systemic arch ( s.a.r . and $.a.Z.) 


1 Hyrtl, as mentioned by Gaupp (3), was the first to observe the 
origin of this artery from the ventral root of the canalis caroticus dexter 
and also from the truncus arteriosus dexter in Bufo vulgaris. This has 
been confirmed by Gaupp in Rana esculenta. Crawshay (2) has, how¬ 
ever, shown that the origin of this artery is very variable in the different 
groups of Anura. He found that in Rana tigrina , R. clamata and 
R. caUsbiana it arises from the base of the right canalis caroticus; in 
R. hexadactyla from the same canal but close to its margin; in Bufo 
boreas from the base of the right canalis aorticus, and in B . maurxtanicus 
from the base of the left canalis caroticus. 
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and nearly overlaps it about the origin of the subclavian and 
the occipito-vertebral arteries (Fig 8, sub.a. and oc-v.a.). 
These two arteries here are enclosed in a common sheath of 
tissue which may be called ligamentum caroticum 1 (Fig. 8, l.c.). 
The internal carotid artery (i.c.a.) then takes a very sharp bend 



c.a .—carotid arch. 
c.l .—carotid labyrinth. 
co.a .—conus arteriosus, 
e.c.a.—external carotid artery. 
i.c.a .—internal carotid artery. 

I .a .—laryngeal artery. 

oc.a .—occipital artery. 

oc-v.a, —occipito-vertebral artery. 

oe. —oesophagus. 


I oe.a. —oesophageal artery. 

! p~c,a. —pulmo-cutaneous arch. 

| ph. —pharynx, 
i ph.a .—pharyngeal artery. 

! 8.a .—systemic arch. 

1 sub. a .—subclavian artery. 
t.a.i .—truncus arteriosus impar. 
t.a.d .—truncus arteriosus dexter. 
t.a.s .—truncus arteriosus sinster. 
vert. a .—vertebral artery. 


and runs inwards, forwards and dorsal to the pharynx to 
enter into the posterior angle of the orbit. It is to be 
noted that this artery from its origin to its entry into the 
skull, sends no branch whatsoever to any part of the sur¬ 
rounding tissues. 


iThe ligamsntum carotioum has escaped the notice of most 
authors. It was noticsd by Bourne (1) and Marshall (7) who des¬ 
cribed it as an impervious condition of the ductus Botalli. Gaupp (3), 
again, described it as an obliterated ductus arteriosus. It should, 
however, bo noted that the embryonic connection between the systemic 
and the carotid is neither the duotus Botalli nor the ductus arteriosus, 
but is the true ductus carotious. This discrepancy in nomenclature was 
clearly pointed out by O’Donoghue (8) in Reptiles where the embryonic 
connection of the different arches is very often retained in the adults. 
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2. Systemic or Aortic arches (Figs. 2 and 8). 

The median arch of each side is known as the systemic 
or aortic arch (s.a.) of that particular side. Each arises 
from the canalis aorticus and winds obliquely round the 
oesophagus and then turns inwards and backwards to join its 
fellow from the opposite side in the middle line at about 
the level of the sixth vertebra. The right systemic arch is 
continued as the dorsal aorta (Fig. 8, (La.) which runs back¬ 
wards in the body cavity just ventral to the vertebral column 
and between the kidneys to about the middle of the uro- 
style where it bifurcates into the two iliac arteries (fig. 8, 
i.a .). The left systemic arch, after its union with the right arch, 
continues as the ccoliaco-mesentcric artery (Fig. 8, c-m. a ). 

In Bufo melanostictus the number of branches given off 
from the two systemic arches is different. Four arteries 
arise from the left systemic arch (s.a.J.) and only three from 
the right (s.a.r.), there being no oesophageal branch on the 
right side. It will, therefore, be convenient to describe here 
the different branches of the left systemic artery. 

(i) Laryngeal artery . 

The laryngeal artery {La.) is a short and stout vessel. 
It arises from the inner border of the systemic very near to 
its origin from the canalis aorticus. It passes dorsal to the 
carotid labyrinth (c L) to supply the larynx and its muscles. 

(n) Occipito-vertebral artery . 

The occipito-vertebral artery (oc-v.a.) arises from 
the dorsal' side of the systemic arch close to the origin of 
the subclavian artery {sub a.) and opposite the transverse 
process of the second vertebra. It runs slightly forwards 
and inwards into the back muscles between the atlas and 
the skull. It then devides dorsally, as in Rana , into the 
occipital and the vertebral arteries (Fig. 2, oc.a . and vert.a.). 
The most interesting feature in the course of the occipito- 
vertebral artery is that at a point about half-way between its 
origin from the systemic and its entry into the back muscles, it 
gives off a branch which runs backwards and upwards to supply 
the dorsal region of the pharynx. This may conveniently 
be called as the pharyngeal artery 1 (Fig. 2, ph.a.). 


1 This pharyngeal branch of the occipito-vertebral artery has not 
been described in any Anurans so far. Crawshay (2) shows the 
oesophageal artery in several species of Rana and Bufo as originating 
from the base of the occipito-vertebral artery to supply the oesopha¬ 
gus. This condition was found by me in dissections of the common 
Indian frog Rana tigrina t but in Bufo melanostictus the origin of the 
oesophageal artery is quite different; this is described in detail further 
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(in) Subclavian artery . 

The subclavian artery (sub.a.), which is very stout, 
is the largest of all arteries arising from the systemic arch. 
It originates from the external border of the arch immediate¬ 
ly behind the occipito-vertebral artery (oc-v.a.) and runs 
straight outwards alongside the brachial nerve. The pecto¬ 
ral girdle and the forelimb are supplied by several branches 
which vary greatly in number and distribution in different 
specimens. 1 2 


(iv) Oesophageal artery . 

The oesophageal artery (oe.a.) is the last and the 
smallest of all the arteries arising from the left systemic 
arch (s.a L). As noted already it is present only on the 
left side, there being no corresponding branch from the right 
systemic. This artery arises from the inner border of the 
left systemic nearly half-way from the origin of the sub¬ 
clavian artery (sub.a.) and the union of the right and left 
systemics. The part of the oesophagus (a .) which lies 
between the two systemics is fed by this artery. In one 
solitary instance only, during class demonstration, T found the 
oesophageal artery originating from the right systemic arch, 
and there was, however, no corresponding artery on the left¬ 
side. 

It is also of interest to note here that in the other 
Indian toad Bufo stomaticus also there is only a single oeso¬ 
phageal artery which originates from the left systemic arch in 
almost the same position as in Bufo melanostictusr 


1 Crawshay (2) who has described the variations of the branches 
of tin subclavian artery in different, specie* of Rana and Bufo, and 
has aUo noted the extent of variation irt different individuals of Rana 
temporaria, is of opinion that 44 a careful examination of a largo num¬ 
ber of individuals is still necessary to establish a satisfactory type of 
arrangement for the Amirans'*. 

2 Reference has already been made to the origin of the oesophageal 
arteries in frogs. They always arise from the two systemics in all 
the difforent types of Anura described by Orawshay (2) and other authors. 
The single origin of the oesophageal artery from the loft systemic arch 
alone except in tho two species of Bufo mentioned above has, however, 
not been observed in any Anura so far, and does not appear to the 
common in most forms. But vory recently Ran (12) speaking of the 
origin of the oesophageal artery in Ceratophrys with reference to 
Crawshay’s observations remarks that it “arise* from a different level 
almost midway between the subclavian artery and tho root of the dorsal 
aorta”. The origin of this artery no doubt shows a similar position 
as in Bufo , but he does not mention particularly whether this is present 
only on the left side although his drawing ( loc . cit., fig. 1, p. 307) shows a 
single left-handed origin. 
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(a) Coeliaco-mesenteric artery (Fig. 3). 

The coeliaco-mesenteric axis (c -ra a.) is a large unpaired 
artery which arises from the point oE union of the two system¬ 
ic arches (s.ar. and s.a.l.) and supplies the alimentary canal 
and its various appendages. After a short simple course it 
divides into two main branches, an anterior coeliac artery 
( coel.a .) and a posterior mesenteric artery (mes.a.). The latter 
name is suggested in view of the total absence of any posterior 
mesenteric artery as such which is commonly found in the 
frogs. 

(1) Coeliac artery. 

The coeliac artery (coel.a.) is not so large as its sister 
branch, the mesenteric. It supplies the whole of the stomach 
(st.)y the liver, the gall bladder, and the greater part of the 
pancreas. The coeliac artery divides into two main branches: 

(a) The left gastric artery (g.a.s.) passes right up to the 
stomach (st.) and sends many fine branches to its dorsal part. 

(b) The second branch is larger than the preceding in the 
sense that its main axis, which is called the right gastric 
artery ( g.a.d .) mainly supplies the stomach, while a side branch 
generally styled as the hepatic artery (or rather the hepato¬ 
pancreatic artery) is given off to the liver. In its course it 
sends several fine branches to the pancreas (p.a.), and after 
reaching the liver it gives off two to three small branches to 
the gall bladder and finally breaks'up in the substance of the 
liver into numerous ramifications. 


(2) Mesenteric artery. 

The mesenteric artery (mes.a ) is, as usual, a long and 
large artery. It supplies the spleen and the whole of the 
intestine ( int .) including the rectum (re.). The first branch 
given off from this axis is the splenic artery (spl.a ) to the 
spleen. Generally the splenic artery arises from the mesen¬ 
teric artery before any other intestinal arterial branches, but 
quite often it arises from the distal ramus of the intestinal 
arterial branch as was shown by Crawsliay (2) to occur in some 
species of Rana and in Bufo mauritanicus. 

The mesenteric artery can conveniently be divided into 
two main branches, of which the first or the proximal is chiefly 
concerned with the blood supply of the duodenum and the 
anterior part of the intestine. The distal branch is, however, 
a much ramifying stem which divides in the mesentery into 
a variable number of large and small vessels, which by further 
sub-divisions supply the rest of the intestine including the 
rectum as shown in the diagram. 
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Mention may be made here of the fact that the arterial 
blood supply of the pancreas is not derived entirely from the 



Fig. 3.—Ventral view of the arteries supplying the alimentary canal and 
its appendages. 


c-m.a.—ooeliaco-mesenteric 
artery. 

coel. a. —coeliac artery. 

d.a. —dorsal aorta. 

g.a m d. —right gastric artery. 

g.a.8. —left gastric artery. 

he,a .—hepatic artory. 

int, —intestine. 

me*, a.—mesenteric artery. 


j oe. —oesophagus, 
i oe.a.-- oesophageal artery. 

^ p.a .—pancreatic artery. 
re —rectum. 

s.a.l .—left systemic artery. 
s.a.r.— right systemic artery. 
spl. a .—splenic artery. 

8t .—stomach. 


hepatio artory but also from a small recurrent branch arising 
from the duodenal section of the mesenteric artery (p.a). 
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( b ) Dorsal Aorta. 

(i) Urino-genital arteries (Figs. 4,5,6 and 7). 

The urino-genital arteries arise, as usual, by either un¬ 
paired or independent stems or both together from the ventral 
surface of the dorsal aorta between the kidnej^s. They supply 
the kidneys, the fat bodies, and the reproductive organs 
These arteries vary in number and position, as well as in 
respect of unpaired and independent stems. The extent of 
variation of these arteries in male and female toads is shown in 
Figs. 4,5.6, and 7. and an inspection of these figures will do 
away with the necessity of a detailed description of the 
individual arteries. 

Occasionally the first of the true urino-genital arteries 
arises close to the base of the eoeliaco-mesenterie artery or 
actually from the axis itself and supplies the anterior head 
of the kidney. Such a condition was found by Orawshay in 
Bufo mauritanicus , and T figure (Fig. 5) a similar condition 
found by me in a specimen of Bufo melanostictus, 

(it) Lumbar artery . 

Attention may here be drawn to the fact that the lumbar 
arteries which are so characteristic of frogs, are altogether 
absent in Bufo melanostictus. In certain cases, a single lumbar 
artery was seen to originate from the terminal section of the 
dorsal aorta to supply the back muselcs 1 (See Fig. 4). 

(Hi) Posterior mesenteric artery . 

No trace of the posterior mesenteric artery, which is 
commonly present in the Ranids, was found in Bufo melano¬ 
stictus . In two examples of Bufo boreas and Bufo mauritanicus , 
Crawshay, however, showed its origin, as is usual in frogs, from 
the median ventral line of the dorsal aorta between the last 
of the urino genital arteries and the bifurcation of the aorta, 
and its absence indeed is very peculiar in the Indian toad 
Bufo melanostictus . 

(iv) Iliac artery (Figs. 4,5,6,7 and 8). 

As has been mentioned above, the dorsal aorta bifurcates 
about the middle of the length of the urostyle into two large 
trunks, the iliac arteries (i.a,), Each of the iliac arteries diverges 


1 Previous authors who have described examples of Bufo have not 
noted the absence of this artery. Crawshay (2) on the other hand, ob¬ 
serves that “ the Aa lumbales were not followed sufficiently for purpose 
of comparison.” 
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Figs. 4 and 5.- - Ventral view of posterior arbories in female toads. 



Figs. 6 and 7.—Ventral view of posterior arteries in male toads. 
Explanation of figures 4 to 7. 


b. o .—Bidder’s organ. 

c. a.a .—corpus adiposum arteries. 
c-m.a. —coeliaco-mesenteric 

artery. 

d. a .—dorsal aorta. 

e-v.a.—epigastrico-vesica lis 
artery. 


i fe. a. —femoral artery. 

! i.a .—iliac arteries, 
j lu.a .—lumbar artery, 
j o.a. —oviduccal arteries. 

ov.a. —ovarian arteries, 
j 8.a .—systemic artery, 
i 8C.a. —sciatic artery. 
te. —testis. 
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caudalwards and runs alongside the sciatic plexus towards the 
thigh, beyond which it continues as the sciatic artery or 
ishciatic artery ( sc.a .). It sometimes runs between a nerve 
loop formed by the nerves of the sciatic plexus. Before 
reaching the thigh proper it sends off two very important 
arteries: 

(1) Epigastrico vesicalis artery. 

Epigastrico-vesicalis artery (e-v.a.) is a very stout 
vessel, which runs laterally and divides into numerous branches 
to supply the bladder and the muscles of the adjoining 
region. 

(2) Femoral artery. 

The femoral artery (fe.a.) arises shortly after the 
above artery. It passes directly to the upper part of the thigh 
to supply its muscles. 

In this connection it may also be noted that several grades 
of variations from the contiguous origin of the epigastrico- 
vesicalis and the femoral arteries to a distinct separation of the 
two have been observed in different specimens of this toad. 

(v) Ischiaiic or sciatic artery . 

As mentioned above the ischiatic or sciatic artery (sc.a.) 
is the continuation of the iliac artery. It supplies the rest 
of the hind-limb. 

«V. J*uhno-cutaneons arch (Fig. 8). 

The pulmo-cutaneous arch (y-c.a.) is the hindmost of 
the three arches. It arises, as in frogs, from the pulmo- 
cutaneous canal and after a short simple course passes to the 
lung as the pulmonary artery ( pul.a .) giving off a slender 
branch to the skin, the cutaneous artery (cut.a.). This arch 
carries impure blood to be purified in the lungs and the skin. 


(t) Pulmonary artery . 

The pulmonary artery ( pul.a .) runs backwards to the 
root of the lungs where it ramifies into a large number of 
branches. 

(ii) Cutaneous artery. 

The cutaneous artery (cut.a.), as mentioned above, 
is a very slender artery. In its course it travels somewhat 
forwards, outwards and upwards and disappears between the 
angle of the jaw and the fore-limb. On reaching the skin 
it divides into numerous branches forming a rich anastomosis. 
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c.a .—oarotid arches ; c.l .—carotid labyrinth; c-m.a. —coeliaoo- 
mesenteric artery; coel, a .—coeliac artery ; cut. a .—cutaneous artery ; 
d.a .—dorsal aorta ; e.c.a .—external carotid arteries; e-v.a. —epigastrico- 
vesicalis artery; je.a .—femoral artery ; g.a.d .—gastric artery dexter ; 
g.a.s .—gastric artery sin ster ; he. a .—hepatic artery; i.a .—iliac arteries; 
i.e.a .—internal oarotid artery ; k.— kidney ; / a .—laryngeal artery ; l.c .— 
ligamentum caroticum; mes. a .—mesenteric artery; oc-v.a. —occipito- 
vertebral artery ; oe,a .—oesophageal artery ; p-c.a. —pulmo-cutaneous 
arch; ph.a .—pharyngeal artery; pul.a .—pulmonary artery; r.—renal 
artery; s.a .—systemic arches; s.a.l .—left systemic artery ; s.a.r .—right 
Bystemic artery; sc.a .—sciatic arteries; spl.a .—splenic artery; 8ub, a .— 
subclavian artery; w-gr.a.—urino-genital arteries. 
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IV. Summary. 

The arterial system of Bufo melanostictus differs in 
several respects from that of the other types of Anurans 
which have been described so far. In the above account 
the arterial system of this toad is described in fair detail, 
the modern revised nomenclature for different arteries being 
used in the description. , 

(i) The two structures, the conus and the truncus arterio- 
suses, are distinguished and their relative situation distinctly 
outlined. The further subdivisions of the truncus arteriosus 
are also described. 

(ii) The internal carotid artery and the systemic are , 
enolosed in a solid strand of tissue, which from its homo* 
logy with other groups is termed ligamentum caroticum in 
the above account 

(iii) A pharyngeal branch of the occipito-vertebral artery 
is recorded for the first time in Anura 

(iv) The oesophageal artery, unlike the condition in 
other Anura, is always single and arises from the left sys¬ 
temic arch. This condition has also been noted in Bufo 
stoma liens. 

(v) In view of the total absence of the posterior mesen¬ 
teric artery as such the term mesenteric artery is employed 
for the anterior mesenteric branch of the cceliaco-mesenterio 
trunk.. 

(vi) Lumbar arterias are absent in this toad, but may 
occasionally be present as an abnormality. 
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Studies on Indian Ichneumonidae 

The External Morphology of a Common Ichneumon-fly of 
India , Xanthopirnpla pedator , Fabricious 

By A. C. Sen 

(Published vnth the permission of the Director , Zoological 
Survey of India.) 

Introduction 

The Tchneumonidae constitute a very important group 
of the parasitic Hymenoptera. They are widely distributed 
in India and are met with in the plains as well as in the hills. 
They vary considerably in size and colour, some being quite 
minute, others measuring as much as two inches in length. 
They are all parasitic and attack the eggs, pupae, larvae 
and even adult members of many orders of insects, as well 
as spiders, false-scorpions and centipedes. Their special prey 
are caterpillars, most of which are serious pests on crops, 
and hence the family is of great economic importance in an 
agricultural country such as India. 

In spite of the great importance of this family, the biology 
of even its most common forms has not been studied in India. 
At the suggestion of Dr. H. 8. Pruthi, Officer-in-Charge of the 
Entomological Section of the Zoological Survey of India, I 
undertook the study of the biology and life-history of this 
important family. As a preliminary to this study, I thoroughly 
examined the morphology of the common Ichneumon-fly, 
Xanthopirnpla pedator , which is described in the present paper. 
Furthermore, with a few notable exceptions, no detailed studies 
have been made of Indian insects that may be used as Types by 
students of Zoology and Entomology in this country and the 
accounts available are all based on foreign species. It is, 
therefore, hoped that the present study will provide an account 
of an Indian type of the Hymenoptera, especially Ichneu- 
monidse. 

Material and Methods 

The specimens, on which this study is based, were all 
collected in the Darjeeling District in May and June of 1912, 
ana were in the collection of the Indian Museum. A specimen 
was first put in 10% KOH solution for about 24 hours, washed 
in distilled water to which a few drops of Acetic Acid had been 
addpd, then passed through the various grades of alcohol and 
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finally cleared in Cedar Wood Oil. Before mounting the prepa¬ 
ration in Balsam, all traces of oil were removed by putting it in 
Xylol for a few minutes. All diagrams have been drawn with 
the Camera Lucida. 

The terminology followed in this paper is the same as that 
employed by Snodgrass in his work on the “ Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Honey-Bee ” (1925). 

I take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude to 
Dr. H. S. Pruthi who supervised my work and always helped 
me by giving advice and by affording me facilities for carrying 
on my investigation. My thanks are also due to Lt.-Col. R. B. 
Seymour Sewell, I.M.S., Director, Zoological Survey of India, 
for allow ing me to work in the laboratories of the Zoological 
Survey of India, and for kindly going through the manuscript 
and making necessary suggestions. 


CtENERATj Moupuolooy of the Ichneumon!iue 

The body colouration of the 1 chneumonids is mainly of the 
warning type, such as black, yellow or reddish-yellow, and 
the two sexes are often similar to each other. The different 
parts of the body, the head, thorax and abdomen, are quite 
distinct from one another. As in all other Hymenopterous 
insects the members of this family have two pairs of mem¬ 
branous wings, which are similar to each other in texture, 
and have veins very much reduced in number; the hind-wings 
are smaller than the fore-wings. The.costal margin of the hind- 
wings bears a series of hooks or hamuli, the function of which is 
to grasp a ridge-like thickening along the inner margin of 
the fore-wings. The mouth-parts are modified for chewing and 
sucking purposes, a condition met with only in certain 
specialised members of Hymenoptera. The intermediate region 
of the body does not consist of thorax alone but also includes 
the first segment of the abdomen. This transferred segment 
is known as the propodeum. The thorax proper possesses 
two pairs of spiracles, but the presence of three oairs .of 
spiracles in the Hymenoptera indicates the inclusion ol the first 
abdominal segment with its spiracles in the thoracic region. 
The abdomen is connected to the thorax by the narro v basal 
half of its first segment, termed the petiole. The apparent first 
abdominal segment is really the second segment. 

The special features by which the parasitic Hymenoptera 
can be distinguished from the rest of the Hymenoptera are that 
the second joint of the leg, namely, the trochanter, always 
consists of two joints, and in the Ichneumonidae only a second 
recurrent nervure is present in the fore-wing. These characters 
will be more fully explained in the detailed descriptions of the 
parts given later. 
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In the Ichneumon-flies the head is prominent and tapers 
towards the mouth, the eyes are large and occupy the greater 
portion of the head, the ocelli are three in number and are 
always present. The antennae are situated between the eyes, 
are setaceous and many jointed, the number of joints varying 
from fourteen to seventy. Unlike those in the allied family 
Evanuhe the antenna? in the Ichneumon-dies are never 
elbowed. In some forms, a short neck is present. The thorax 
is broader than the other parts of the body and is well built and 
its three components, pro-, meso-, and mata-thorax, can be 
made out easily. Although the propodonm consists of the 
fused meta-thorax and the first segment of the abdomen, yet 



Text-Fig, 1 , Dorsal view of the Ichneumon fly, X . pedator , ^,x2*7. 


many authorities designate the whole structure as the mata- 
thorax. There are eight dorsal and ventral segments visible in 
the abdomen of the male, but in the female the number of 
ventral segments is reduced to six. The abdominal segments 
are smooth and have distinctive marks on the dorsal surface. 
The ovipositor is often long and is sometimes longer than 
the abdomen itself. It is strong and sharp, and its prick 
and the poison that is ejected through it from the poison gland 
at the base, paralyses the prey and thus the fly safely deposits 
her eggs on its back or inside its body, and the young larvae 
that emerge from these eggs live by feeding on the juices of the 
paralysed host. 
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Morphology of Xanthopimpla Pedator 
(a) The head and its appendages. 

The head (fig. 1A.) is large and forms the most conspicuous 
part of the body. It is pale yellow in colour and appears 
almost triangular in shape when viewed from front. The dorsal 
side of the head is convex, its base is somewhat concave so as 
to fit on the thorax. As in most adult insects the segments 
comprising the head cannot be distinguished, but the following 
regions of the head can be made out, beginning from the 
base and proceeding towards the anterior. 

The base of the head, known as the occiput (or.), is concave 
and curves downwards at the sides to meet the post-genae 
from which it is not sejmrated by any suture. The occiput 


fr 


Text-Fig. I A. Anterior view of head of a male specimen, x ( J. 

an = antenna ; cl = clypous ; e = eye ; fr = front; gn = genie ; 
mn = mandible ; o = ocelli ; vr = vertex. 

is black throughout. The next region is the vertex (vr.) 
which forms the dorsal side of the head capsule and which 
bears the ocelli (o.). It is short and convex. 

The vertex is followed by the front (fr.) which constitute 
the upper one-third of the face. It is very large and deep 
yellow. It is almost trapezoid in shape. It bears the antennae 
and is bounded laterally by the large compound eyes ( e .). 

The next region is the clypeus (cl.) which is almost trian¬ 
gular in shape. It is a distinct sclerite, being separated from 
the neighbouring parts by well-defined sutures. 

The sides of the head, the genae (gn.), are large, extending 
from the clypeus and labrum to the lateral margins of the head. 
Posteriorly they are continued as the post-genae, there being no 
line of demarcation between the two. The terms, genae 
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and post-gense, are applied to the different regions, anterior 
and posterior, of the same sclerite. 

The compound eyes (fig. 1, e.) are very large, occupying the 
lateral sides of the head. They are not round as is the case in 
most insects but are crescentic in shape. Their colour is 
flavous, with the margins black. The three ocelli (o.) are black 
and are very conspicuous ; they are arranged in the form of 
a triangle on the dorsal region or the vertex. 

The antennae (fig. 2.) are very important organs as they 
afford reliable characters of classificatory importance. They 
originate from the upper side of the head, a little below the 
median ocellus and are a little shorter than the length of the 
body. They are many jointed, there being 37 joints in the 
male and 48 in the female. They are very thin, with the apical 
joints slightly enlarged. An antenna when observed under a 



Toxt-Fig. 2. Antenna of a male, x 18. 

{a) bviaal portion; (6) apioal portion. = first flagellum; 
jF 2 = second flagellum; /i=laat flagellum; p — pit at the base 
of the first flagellar joint showing the presence of Johnston’s 
organ; pd = pedicle ; a. = scape ; a. pi = sense-plates ; a.p = 
sense-pegs. 


microscope is found to be covered on almost all sides with 
numerous fine hairs. The hairs arc unbranched and can be 
divided into two categories, namely, short and long varieties. 
The antenna is fuscous except on the under surface of the first 
joint which is brownish. The first antennal joint is called the 
scape (s.), the second the pedicle (pd.), and the following joints 
are known as the flagellar joints or clavola (Comstock). 
Some authorities call the joint next the pedicle as the annellus. 
The scape is the thickest of all the joints. At its base there are 
two smaller segments, the proximal one of which is almost 
cylindrical. The joints that follow the pedicle gradually de¬ 
crease in size. The scape possesses only the longer variety 
of hairs, whereas the other joints have both the long and short 
varieties, the long kind being confined to the sides. At the 
base of the first flagellar joint is seen the “ organ of Johnston ”, 
whioh is indicated externally by a circle of pits (p.). From the 
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first flagellar joint onwards, the antenna is covered, in addition 
to the ordinary hairs, with sense-plates ( s.pl. ), recurved and 
sensory hairs. The sense-pegs (s.p.) are restricted to the 
apical segmont (fig. 2, b). 

The sense-plates and sense-pegs are nothing but modified 
hairs. The sense-plates though so different in shape are exactly 
similar in their internal structure to the ordinary hairs. These 
sense-plates are absent on the scape and pedicle but are present 
on all the flagellar joints. 

The sense-pegs are thick and blunt and as already stated 
are confined to the extremity of the apical joint. These lack 
the terminal cap described by Vogel (1023), in the correspond¬ 
ing organs of wasps. The number of sense-pegs varies in 
different genera in the Ichneumonidoe. in Xanthopimpla there 
are ten sense-pegs arranged in a curved row at the tip of the 
antenna in both sexes. In the genus Pseudeugalta the number 
is reduced to eight. 

Snodgrass (1025) also found similar structures on the 
antenna* of the bee, although their positions and number vary 
from those present on the antenua*. in the Ichneumonidae. In 
the bee, according to Snodgrass sense-plates are found after the 
third flagellar joint and sense-pegs arc met with after the 
fourth flagellar joint, and more abundantly on the end of 
the eleventh joint. Snodgrass does not mention the actual 
number of the sense-pegs present on the individual joints. 

The sense-plates and sense-pegs are both sensory organs as 
shown by Me Tndoo (1916) and Snodgrass (op. cit.) in the ease of 
bees. 

The ordinary hairs are also differently distributed in bees 
and wasps, in which the large variety is restricted to the scape 
only and the small variety to all other joints. 

Excejjting bees and wasps, practically no detailed work on 
the structures of the antenna has been carried out in any group 
of the Hymenoptera. Probably a careful examination will 
reveal the existence of similar structures in other forms as well 
as in X. pedator , X. punctata and certain other members of the 
family Ichneumonida*, e.g., Pseudeugalta, in all of which I have 
been able to detect them. 

The Mouth-Parts, (fig. 3, a, 6, c.). 

The mouth-parts differ greatly in different groups of 
insects according to their modes of life. In the ichneumonids 
the mouth-parts are adapted for both chewing and sucking. 
The various parts are quite distinct and prominent and consist 
of an upper lip, the labrum (la.), an under lip, the labium, and 
two pairs of jaws acting horizontally between them, a superior 
pair, the maxillae, and an inferior pair, the mandibles (m?i.). 
The maxillae and the labium are furnished with a pair feelers 
called the maxillary palpi and labial palpi respectively. 

The labrum (fig. 3a, la.) or the upper lip, lies anterior to 
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the clypeal region. It is a broad, free, flat, and triangular flap 
lying above the opening of the mouth. It is freely movable. 
It is not long enough to cover the mouth-parts. It forms 
the roof of the anterior most part of the mouth and has a 
central, raised, triangular area. On tho apical side of it some 
granules are seen. 

The mandibles (fig. 3 a, inn.) or the jaws, are strong organs, 
closing behind the lab rum and hinged to the lateral parts of the 
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Text-Fig. 3, Mouth-parts, x 23. 
a, lubrum and mandible; b, maxilla ; labium. 
ap = apodemes ; c = cardo ; ex. in = extensor muscle ; fl. m — flexor 
muscle; g — galea; grZ=glossae ; i = lacinia; 7a = labrum; /gr = ligula; 
l. p=labial palpus; wmnontum; tnn = mandible ; wp=maxillary 
palpus; p. gl = paragiossae ; pf = palpifer ; 5 = stipes; sm — sub¬ 

men turn. 

head, below the gen*. In the Ichneumonids and in most 
other insects these consist of only one segment although in 
certain members of the family Scarabaeidse (Coleoptera) they 
consist of several distinct sclerites. 

The mandibles are highly chitinised and triangular in 
shape. They are broad and thick in the proximal region 
and narrow abruptly in the distal region. Their apices are 
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bidentate ; both teeth are black, hard, and pointed, the outer 
one being slightly longer than the inner one. The mandibles 
are firmly attached to the head capsule by two muscles and are 
thus able to move in a transverse axis. On the two extremes 
of the base of the mandibles are seen two knobs by which the 
mandibles arc suspended from the genae. The two muscles, 
referred to above, are known as the “ extensor muscle ” (ea .m.) 
and the “flexor muscle ” f fl.m .); the former pulls the outer 
edge of the base, thereby opening it, and the other one pulls on 
the inner edge, thereby closing it. The flexor muscle is stronger 
since most of the hard work of the mandible falls on it. Both 
muscles consist of flat, fan-shaped bunches of fibres, diverging 
from the chitinous stalks, the apodemes (ap.), at their bases. 
The distal ends of the fibres are attached to the walls of the 
head. The mandibles are sparsely covered with minute hairs 
which are visible only under a powerful lens. Each mandible 
is connected with the labrum by a thin chitinous rod near the 
base as shown in the diagram. 

The first maxillae (fig. 3b.) are the second or superior pair 
of the jaws. They hang on the sides of the mandibles. Each 
maxilla is primarily divided into five distinct sclerites, namely, 
the cardo (r.). the stipes (s.), the palpifer (/)/.), the galea ( g .) and 
the lacinia (/.). The cardo is the basal piece, and is small and 
triangular : it is upon this sclorite that all motions of the 
maxilla is dependent. The stipes is the largest of all. It is 
oblong in shape and bears at its apical end the galea and 
the lacinia and on the outer corner of its distal end is insert¬ 
ed the palpus. The area at the base of the palpus is known 
as the palpifer, which, unlike that in many insects, is not dis¬ 
tinctly marked off in the species under discussion. The galea 
slightly overlaps the lacinia ; it is large, flat, and semicircular in 
shape and is fringed with smaller hairs. The lacinia is small 
and narrow and is borne on the inner margin of the stipes. 
Its margin also is fringed with small hairs. 

Morley (1913) stated that the maxillae are only three 
jointed in the larva. He did not mention the names of these 
three joints nor the number of joints found in the adults. 

The maxillary palpus ( mp .) is five jointed and is covered 
with fine hairs. The different joints are not of the same size and 
shape : the basal piece is stout and strong, the second and third 
sub-equal, wider distally than at the proximal end, the fourth 
little more than half the length of the second and the fifth slight¬ 
ly longer than the fourth and rounded distally. 

The labium. 

In the embryo the second maxillae fuse with each other so 
as to form a single organ called labium (fig. 3c). Like the 
maxillae, the labium consists of several parts which are, however, 
smaller than the corresponding parts of the maxillae and several 
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parts of the labium cannot be homologised with any degree of 
precision with components of the maxillae. The basal sclerite 
of the labium, known as the submentum (sm.) is homologous to 
the cardines of the first maxillae. The submentum is very small 
and narrow and is bounded laterally by the stipes of the first 
maxillae. The next one is the mentum (ra.), which corres¬ 
ponds to the stipes of the first maxillae. The mentum is wide, 
broad, and sub-triangular in shape, having the apical portion 
much wider. In the infero-lateral region near the lateral angles 
it bears two palpi, one on each side. The mentum is followed by 
a triangular sclerite, the ligula (lg.), which at its distal end beam 
a pair of lobes, namely, the gloss® (gl.) and the paraglossa* (p.gl.) t 

The two gloss® are fused into a median lobe as is met 
with in saw-fly, bee and many insects that feed on liquids. 
But the shape found in A', pedator differs much from those 
found in bee and others. In X. pedator the united gloss® is flat 
and broad, as opposed to the pointed form in the bee and saw- 
fly. It is fringed with very short hairs at the terminal margin. 

The paraglossa^ ( p.gl .) are present on the lateral sides of 
the ligula. Each is elongated and lies closely bv the sides 
of the median glossa. No hairs are present on it. 

In accordance with the feeding habits of the Ichneumonids, 
the maxilke and the labium are closely associated with each 
other, and the fusion of the two glossa* to form a single median 
organ may be ascribed to the habits of licking liquid food. 

The labial palpi (/.p.) are much smaller than the maxillary 
palpi and are only four jointed. Each labial palpus is fringed 
with very small hairs on the sides, and presumably, as in other 
insects, performs the function of a sensory organ. 

(6) The thorax and its appendages. 

The thorax is the middle region of the body. This region 
bears the organs of locomotion such as the wings and legs. It 
is divided principally into three parts, namely the pro-, the 
meso-, and the meta-thorax, which are firmly attached to one 
another. Each thoracic segment bears a pair of legs but 
the wings are developed only on the second and third segments. 
Besides these three segments, the first abdominal segment is 
incorporated in the thorax in all higher Hymenoptera. There¬ 
fore, strictly speaking, the thoracic region consists of four 
parts—the three thoracic segments and Ihe first abdominal 
segment. This transfer of the first segment of the abdomen to 
the thorax takes place during the pupal stage as has been 
shown by Zander (1910) in the case of bees and by Emery and 
Janet in ants as quoted by Packard (189S). This transferred 
segment is known as the median segment or propodeum. 

A typical thoracic segment consists of a dorsal part known 
as the tergum or notum, a ventral part, the sternum, and 
the lateral parts, the pleura. The tergum, especially in the 
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meso- and meta-thoracic segments, are usually differentiated 
into two pieces and sometimes into four. These are termed, 
beginning from the anterior to the posterior, pre-scutum, 
scutum, scutellum, and post-scutellum. The scutum and scutel- 
lum are invariably large and well-defined, but the pre-scutum 
and post-scutellum are usually very small and not clearly dis¬ 
cernible. The pleuron is also differentiated by means of a 
suture, the pleural suture, into two parts, the anterior of which 



at 



Text-Fig. 4. Thoracic region. 

a, b t Cy x 18 ; d, x 4. 

a, pro-notunn ; 6, meso-notuin; c, meta-notum; d f anterior 

portion of the insect from the lateral aspect. 

al = areolar area; dnt = dentiparal area ; e = eye; epm = epimoron; 
eps = epi-sternum; fo£=:head; l lt h> — first, second and third 
legs; n = notauli; p.p. =propleuron; pt — posterior area; Ft — 
potiole; p. set = post-scutellum ; sc = scutum ; set = scutellum; sp^ y 
8p 2 y spz — first, second and third spiracles; ty = tegula; wp.~ 
wing-process. 

is called the epistemum and the posterior one, the epimeron. 
The sternum also is differentiated into an anterior part, the 
pre-sternum, and a posterior part, the post-sternum. 

In X. imlator the thorax is stout and yellowish in colour 
and has characteristic black dots on the dorsal surface. There 
are four such dots on the meso-notum, three being arranged in 
a semicircular way on the pre-scutum, the fourth one lying 
posterior to these, just in front of the scutellum. There is also 
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a black spot on each of the lateral margins of the meta-notum, 
or the ‘ external area \ All these characters are important dis¬ 
tinctive characters of the species. 

The Pro-Thorax 

The pro-thorax is short and extends almost to the bases of 
the fore-wings and bears the first pair of legs. Its dorsal 
surface is covered with very fine hairs. The pro-notum (fig. 
4 a) is narrow at the base and gradually widens in the posterior 
region. The anterior margin is very concave and the base of 
the head rests in this concavity. The posterior margin is 
convex but is deeply notched in the middle. The pronotum is 
on the whole differentiated into two parts only, the scutum 
(sc.) and the scutcllum (set.), of which the scutellum is much the 
larger. The pro-pieuron (fig. 4d, p.p.) is oblong and very small. 
The pleural suture is not visible and therefore, the two parts of 
the pleuron are not, distinguishable, as is the ease in some other 
Hyraenoptera, such as the bee and the wasp, etc. The pro¬ 
sternum is a triangular plate with its lateral margins partially 
covered by the lower margins of the pro-pleura*. It is not diff¬ 
erentiated into anterior and posterior parts, as is met with 
in most other llvmenopterous insects. 

T HK M ESO - TH() R AX 

The meso-thorax is the largest of the thoracic segments. 
It is closely punctate and sparsely covered with fine hairs. It 
bears the second pair of the legs and the front pair of 
wings. 

The meso-notum (fig. 4 b) is a large and highly-eonvex 
area. It is differentiated by two distinct transverse 
sutures into three parts, the scutum (.sr.), the scutellum (set.), 
and the post-scutcllum (j).sct.) ; the first of these is by far 
the largest. In the postero-lateral regions of the scutum, there 
is a pair of indistinct ridges*which are known as the notauli (n.). 
On the lateral margins of the scutum, just at the bases of the 
wings, there are certain sclerites which are known as the teguhe 
(Kirby). These sclerites, as is well known, are found in 
the Lepidopterous and in some Hymenopterous insects only. 
The meso-seutellum is the highest region of the thorax. It 
is much shorter than the meso-scutum. The post-scutellum is 
very narrow" and is not deeply buried under the scutellum 
as found in the bee (Snodgrass, op. c/7.). 

The meso-pleuron (fig. 4 d) is much larger than the pro- 
pleuron. The pleural suture is distinct and is almost horizontal; 
the epimeron is larger than the episternum. Unlike that in the 
bee, the episternum is not subdivided into tw r o parts, nor 
the pleural suture is twisted, but the epimeron is differentiated 
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into three parts by two fine transverse sutures, the lower 
one being very small. 

The meso-stemurn is oblong and slightly wider in the 
distal region. Tt is incompletely divided into three parts by 
two short but distinct lines. “ Sternauli ”, or a pair of ridges 
in the junction of the sternum and the pleurae, fully developed 
in other genera, are totally absent in X. pedafor. 

The Meta-Thorax (Fig. 4c) 

Ft is slightly shorter than the meso-thorax. It should 
be noted in this connection that there is no sharp line of de¬ 
marcation between the meta-thorax and the fourth segment of 
the thorax, namely, the propodcum, as is found in some other 
Hymonopterous insects. Previous authorities on the Ichneu- 
monida? have used the term ‘ meta-thorax ’ to denote both the 
true meta-thorax and the fused first abdominal segment and 
this nomenclature is also retained here. In fact, it is very 
difficult to say where the meta-thorax ends and the propodeum 
begins. The fusion of this first segment of the abdomen with 
the thorax is not complete in the saw-flies. The meta-thorax 
bears the third pair of legs and the hind-pair of wings. 

The meta-notum is broader in the proximal region, it has 
two oblique ridges whose course is constant in a species. Lt 
is strongly carinate, the carina? dividing it into several regions 
or areas. These are known, beginning from the proximal end, 
as the k basal area ’ (which is wanting here), the areolar area 
(ah) and the posterior area (pt.). The areolar area is the central 
area and is quadrate in appearance. The two area? on the sides 
of the areola are known as the* dentiparal area* (dnt.). The poste¬ 
rior area is small and not differentiated into further regions 
as is the case in some other Tchneumonida?. 

In striking contrast to these divisions of the meta-notum in 
the lehneumonidae, we find that in bees, wasps, and ants the 
meta-notum is entirely undifferentiated 

As is found in the bee, the pleural suture here also is 
entirely wanting. But strictly speaking it is very hard to say 
which region should be named the pleuron, as the true meta- 
tliorax is very small and the jn’opodeum is fused with it; and 
since this latter is an abdominal segment, it has only two 
parts—dorsal and ventral. Therefore, the part that may be 
termed as the pleural region of the meta-thorax is really a part 
of the propodeum. 

The meta-sternum is a very small plate and is void of any 
characteristic features. 

There are three pairs of spiracles found on the thorax. 
Their exact position varies in different insects due to the result 
of adaptation to different modes of life. In beetles, which live 
in dusty places, the spiracles are concealed and occupy a 
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ventral position in the thorax, and on the abdomen these are 
placed near the dorsal edge under the elytra. In the dragon¬ 
flies the first pair is more dorsally placed than the second and 
third pairs, the other pairs lie concealed in the membranous 
fold near the external plate. In Rhynehota these are more 
or less ventrally placed. In Hymenoptera these are also hidden 
but generally have dorso-lateral positions. 

in X. pedator the first pair of the spiracles are situated 
on the proximal region of the episternum, almost at its junction 
with the pro-pleuron (fig. 4 d, sp.l). The second pair (sp. 2) are in 
the upper region of the membranous fold between the second 
meso-pleuron and meta-pleuron. The third pair (sj>.3) are the 
largest of the thoracic spiracles. These are placed on thedorso- 



Text-Fig. 5. Third leg. x4 

<\c = coxa; /=femur; sp = spines; tn~ tarsi; fi = tibhe: 
tr = trochanter. 

lateral margins of the meta-thorax. Tt is really the propodeura 
that bears this pair of spiracles and these are, therefore, the 
true first pair of abdominal spiracles. ‘ 

The Legs 

The three pairs of legs are almost uniform in structure and 
shape. They are slender and long, and the surface is sparsely 
covered with minute hairs. When the thoracic segments are 
separated out, each is found to bear a groove, at the postero- 
ventral corner in the pleuron, in which the base of the leg 
rests. This groove, however, is not visible when the insect 
is seen as a whole. 

The principal parts of a leg. as in all insects, are the coxa, 
trochanter, femur, tibia, and tarsus. Each leg in X. pedator 
has a black spot in the distal region of the trochanter and in 
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the same region of the femur but much larger; the base of 
the tibiae, the tarsi, and the tarsal claws are all black. 

The third pair of legs (fig. 5) are stoutest and largest. 
The coxa ( cx .) can be easily distinguished as separate from the 
thorax, although this is not the case in bees, beetles, and many 
other insects, where it is more or less flattened in a vertical 
plane and is immovably attached to the sternum and is there¬ 
fore apt to be mistaken for a part of the thorax. On the other 
hand in some insects the coxa is articulated by a ventral sclerite, 
‘ the trochantin ’, which lies in front of it and hinges loosely on 
the lower edge of the episternum, but a trochantin is never 
found in the Hymenopterous . insects and is supposed to be 
fused with the sternum. 

The trochanter ( tr .) is quadrangular in shape and is divided 
into two equal parts by a suture. The femur (/.) is the largest 
and stoutest of all the parts in the leg. The femur of the third 
leg is especially very much swollen. 

The tibiae (ti.) is a little thinner and longer than the femur 
with the distal end slightly thickened but there is no ‘ strigilis ’ 
or antenna cleaner, an organ which is very well developed in ants 
and bees. It has two spines (sp.) at its distal end, near the 
base of the lirst joint of the tarsus. 

The tarsus (fa.) is five jointed, having the two claws at the 
apical joint curved but not lobate or pectinate as are usually 
found in other species of the Ichneumonidsc. Each tarsal joint 
is quite distinct, the first joint being the largest of all. 


Tub Wtnus 

The wings (fig. fi, a, b) are hyaline and triangular in shape. 
They are uniformly pale yellowish. The fore-wings (fig. iya) are 
longer than the hind ones and both are held close together 
by the hamuli, present on the hind wings described above. 

The margins of the wings are known by different names, 
the anterior margin is called the costal, the distal one, the apical, 
the posterior one, the anal, and the proximal portion is known 
as the base of the wing. The base of the wing is generally 
known as the ‘ radix \ The sclerites present on the meso-thorax 
covering the base of the fore-wings arc denoted by the term 
‘ teguhe’ (tg.). Ln the middle of the costal margin of the fore¬ 
wing there is a corneous mass known as the stigma (stg.). It 
is a strong muscle which assists in folding the wing. 

The radices are flavous, the tegulse are black in the 
proximal portion and flavous distally. The stigma is triangular 
and broad and is of dark-brown colour. 

The typical insect wing, as is well known, has several long 
veins which are termed as (beginning from the costal margin 
and ending at the anal margin), Costa, Subcosta, Radial, Median, 
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Cubital, and Anal (Comstock). The areae bounded by the wing- 
veins are known as c cells ’. 

Different authorities do not agree in the application of 
this system of naming to the veins in Rymenopterous insects. 
Many have adopted different nomenclatures in which the veins are 
designated by individual names regardless of homologies with the 
veins in other orders. In the description of the wing-venations 
in the Ichneumonkke we find that the descriptions and nomen¬ 
clatures given by Morloy (1913) do not agree to that given by 
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Text-Fig. 6 . Wings, x3. 
a, tho fore-wing; b, the hind-wing; 
a«/ = anal vein; co r= costa, sub-costa, median and radial veins 
all coalesced together ; cm = cubital vein ; = hamuli ; M j, 2 , 3 , 4 

= branches of the median vein, first, second etc. ; R o* 3 « 4 =brnn- 
ches of the radial veins, first, second, ote. ; Rs = radial sector; 
Rs + M — radial sector and median vein coaloscod together; jR-fAf 
= radius and median veins united; stg — stigma; Jgr = teguhc. 
Cells of the wings 1 , o, 3 , basal; 1 , 5 , cubital; 7 , g, g, discoid- 

al : 10 , anal, n, radial. 


Comstock (1918.) I have here followed Comstock and also have 
given the corresponding names used by Morley. 

The veins or nervures on the fore-wings are distinct and 
the cells are complete. 

Near to the costal margin and running parallel to it is 
a prominent vein (fig. (>a, co.) which consists of the veins Costa, 
Subcosta, Radius, and Median, all fused into a single one. It 
passes through the basal portion of the stigma and meets the 
apical margin. From the middle of the stigma, the radial 
sector vein (Rs) is noticeable and gives two branches R 3 and R 4 , 
the latter one being very small. The second prominent vein 
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emerging from the radix and running through the middle of 
the wing is the Cubital vein (cu.). It generally coalesces with 
the anal vein (vide infra). A branch of the Median vein passes 
through the cubital running between the stigma at the 
proximal end, and, the anal vein at the distal region. The 
median vein, as is usual, has four branches, of which the first 
one (M ) meets the vein R 4 proximally and reaches the apical 
margin distally. The second one (M 2 ) at first running backward, 
i.e., towards the posterior side of the wing, also meets the 
apical margin. 

It is to be noted in this connection that the first portion of 
M 2 (that is, the portion which runs to the anterior side) is 
named by Morley (1909) as the 2nd recurrent vein. This name, 
“ recurrent vein ”, is also used by most authorities on the 
lchnoumonkke. This vein is a special characteristic found on 
the wings of the LchneumonidaB only, and not present in the 
allied family Braconidoe which have much resemblance with the 
former family. 

The vein M( 1+2 ) is a short one, lying just the opposite 
of Mj. There is another vein known as the radio-median ( r-m .) 
joining the radial sector on the dorsal region and meeting the 
M( 1+a ) ventrally. The area bounded by the veins (r-m.), R 4 , 
M 2 and M( 1+2 ) l * known as the 4 areolet \ This area is almost 
like a parallelogram and not triangular, as stated by Morlev, 
(1913). 

The vein M 3 runs towards the anal margin meeting the 
anal vein almost at the anal margin. This vein is denoted 
by Morley as the first recurrent vein. The vein M 4 lies between 
the Cubital and the vein M 3 . The vein cu x is a very small 
one running between the cubital (cm.) and the anal vein (anl.). 
A small vein running parallel to the costal margin lies between 
M s and M 2 and is denoted by the name M. The anal vein (anl.) 
runs from the radix and meets the anal margin. It is quite 
prominent and long. 

The cells have also been given different names according to 
the veins that bound them. For instance, the cell near the 
costal vein is called the costal (c x ), that near the cubital vein, 
the cubital cell (c 2 ), that adjoining the anal vein is denoted 
by the anal cell (c 8 ), and so forth. 

In the hind-wing, the venation is much reduced. The 
costa is, however, noticed as a separate vein for a short distance, 
then it coalesces with the compound vein or 4 serial vein ’ 
(Comstock) R + M and meets the costal margin near the hamuli. 
The vein R s + M runs obliquely downwards from the costal 
margin and separates out after a short distance as the R^ and M. 
This vein M is called by Morley as the second recurrent vein. 
The Cubital (cu.) passing from the radix, meets a branch of the 
Median and reaches the apical margin as the Cu-M^ A short 
vein is seen, near the radix, joining the Cubital with the 
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R 4* M ; this occurrence appears to be unique, as it has not been 
previously reported by any worker on the Tchneumonidie. It 
seems to me that the Median vein was at the very beginning 
connected with the Cubital vein and then passing up joined the 
compound vein of Costa and Radius, and this short branch 
is nothing but a remnant of the Median vein. The first anal 
(Anl.) vein does not reach the apical margin but ends a short 
distance from it. In its distal portion it receives a branch 
of the median vein (M 3 ) which meets the cubital on the costal 
side. This vein was named by Morley as the first recurrent 
vein. And this vein also meets another vein M 2 , running almost 
parallel to the costal margin. Another small vein is also 
noticed under the 1st anal vein, this may be the 2nd anal vein. 

The wing-cells on the hind-wing are not complete as those 
on the fore-wing. These are denoted by the same terminology 
as the previous ones. 

The An no men 

The abdomen is the last or posterior part of the body 
and is connected with the thorax by a distinctly constricted 
stem, the petiole. It is broader at the base and gradually 
tapers in the distal region. Its colour is yellow . The abdomen 
in adult insects usually consists of ten segments, though all 
these segments are not always visible, a few' being retracted 
at the posterior end. The abdominal segments have only 
dorsal or tergal plates and ventral or sternal plates. Rack 
abdominal segment is connected with the preceding and follow¬ 
ing segment by a large and flexible intersegmental membrane, 
which allows the segments great freedom of motion. Mach 
tergal plate overlaps the following one, while the sternal plates 
are underlapped by the succeeding ones. The terminal segment 
carries the anus, whereas the openings of the male and female 
reproductive organs are on the ventral surfaces of the ninth and 
eighth segments respectively. 

In X. pedalor, the male has eight visible tergites and stern- 
ites but the female has only eight tergites and six sternites. 

The abdominal spiracles are situated on the lateral sides of 
the first eight tergal plates, counting the propodeum as the first 
segment of the abdomen. These are all minute, being much 
smaller than those on the thoracic region. The external open¬ 
ings are narrow slits, indistinctly visible in dry specimens. 

At the terminal end of the abdominal segment in both 
sexes, is found a pair of appendages, the styli (fig. 7, stl.). 
They are small and are fringed with minute hairs. These are 
not at all segmented and have never been reported by previous 
workers on the Ichneumonidae. In a few species of the allied 
genus Pseudeugalta, that I have had the opportunity to ex¬ 
amine, these appendages were not found. 
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The Genitalia 

The external appendages found near the genital openings 
,in both sexes are known as the genitalia. The opinion as 
to their homologies is not yet unanimous. Unless the internal 
relations and the structures of the appendages are carefully 
investigated, one is apt to be led to false deductions. Hence, 
we find much difference of opinion among the workers on 
the genitalia in insects [vide Newell, Iff IS). 

These appendages naturally differ in the two sexes and often 
their structure in one species is quite different from that in the 
allied species or genera and hence they are very commonly used 
in systematic work. 

(a) Male (lig. 7). 

The male genitalia consist ot three pairs of appendages all 
borne by the ninth segment. It must, however, be remembered 
that three pairs of genital appendages are not usually met with 
in all insects, often there are only two pairs (Pruthi, lff24). 

The three pairs of appendages in X. pedal or lie one within 
the other, so at the most only two pairs are visible externally. 
Beginning from the outermost these are termed in all Hvmeti- 
opterous insects as stipes (<*#.), sagitta (.sv/.), and spatha 
(sp.) respectively (Kluge, 18ff5), or ‘ Valve externa \ ‘ Valve 
interna and ‘ Penis' respectively (Zander, IffOO). Works 
of Dewit/, (1874-5), Verhceff (181)3). Kluge (18ff5), Zander 
(IffOO), and others, who have studied the. development of 
these organs, show that in the young condition there are 
only two pairs of appendages, an miter and an inner pair ; 
the former pair give rise to the stipes and the latter pair in 
some insect, r.g., Apkke, directly develop jnto the spatha 
or penis ; while in the Vespidic, Saw -flies, etc., it becomes 
two pairs during development and gives rise to both the 
sagitta and the penis of the adult. From these evidences the 
conclusion is drawn (Selimiedeknecht, 1882-4) that the penis 
in the former case is equivalent to both the sagitta and 
penis in the latter ease. 

In view of the nature of the development of these organs, 
Pruthi (lff24) compared them with the ‘ subgenital-plates ’, 
* paramcres and * aedcagus ' of Homoptera and other insects. 

The outermost pair, or the stipes, are the largest of the 
appendages and are covered all over with minute hairs. Each 
stipes is a triangular plate, broader at the base and tapering in 
the distal region. The second pair, or the sagitta, are the 
smallest appendages and are hidden under the stipes. Each 
sagitta is almost oval in shape and is devoid of hairs, etc. The 
innermost pair, the penis or spatha (sp.), is moderately long. 
The components of this pair are almost fused with each other 
and form a tubular organ, carrying the gonopore at the apex. 
This is the proper copulatory organ. 
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There is a ring-like sclerite between the bases of the 
genitalia and the ninth sternum. This structure is called the 
cardo (ca). It is nothing but a part of the ninth sternum 
(Andre, 1881-96). Verhoeff, (1893), however, homologised it 
with the basal plate of Coleoptera. As pointed out by Pruthi, 
the basal plate of the Coleoptera is at an entirely different place 
than that occupied by the cardo in Hymenoptera. it appears, 
therefore, that Andre (op. cit.) was correct in considering this 
sclerite as a part of the ninth sternum. 

(6) Female (fig. 7). 

The Ichncumonidse lay their eggs on the surface or inside 
the body cavity of caterpillars which they paralyse by stinging. 
Owing to this habit the ovipositor is sharp, strong, and long. 
The ovipositor always remains protruded beyond the posterior 



Text Fig. 7. Male genitalia, X 18. 
ca = cardo ; ps = spatha ; st = stipes ; stl = styli ; 
VIII, IX = eighth and ninth abdominal segments. 


extremity of the abdomen. In the beo and the wasp, as is well 
known, the ovipositor, or the sting, is situated in a specially 
modified place known as the sting-chamber front which it can be 
thrust-out at will, when occasion demands. 

The ovipositor in X, pedator is about one-third the length of 
the abdomen. 

The components of the ovipositor can be clearly distin¬ 
guished ; they are not so much complicated as those of the male 
genitalia. Here also they consist of t hree pairs of appendages, 
the anterior, posterior, and lateral ovipositor lobes ; or, the 
ventral, inner, and dorsal valvulae respectively (Walker, 1919 : 
1922). These three pairs are generally known as the lancet 
(In.), sheath and the lancet-palpi (Ip.) respectively (Zander, 
Snodgrass, etc.). These appendages lie close to each other. 
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The first or the anterior lobes, are borne by the eighth sternum 
near its posterior margin; the other two pairs, namely, the 
posterior and the lateral lobes are borne by the ninth sternum. 

In some insects, the three pairs of appendages comprising 
the ovipositor remain distinct and separate from one another, as 



Text Fig. 8, Female genitalia, X 9. 
a, inner portion ; 6, outer portion ; 

bulb of the sheath; hi = lancet; Ip — lancet palpus; 
o» pl~ oblong plate; q. pi = quadrate plate. 


is the case, for example, in the common grasshopper. Tho 
homologies of the appendages of the Ichneumonidse and the 
Grasshopper may bo stated thus: the lancets or the anterior 
lobes are homologous to the ventral valvuhe, since both are the 
appendages of the eigth segment; the sheath or the posterior 
lobes is equivalent to the inner valvulse and the palpi or 
the lateral lobes represent the dorsal valvuloe or the outer 
gonapophyses of the ninth segment. 

The lancets (or the anterior ovipositor lobes) arc long and 
sharp. It is with this pair of appendages that the insect 
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pierces the body of the victim and deposits her eggs therein. 
Each component of the lancet is attached at its base to the 
triangular plate by two arms which curve outwards. On the 
ventral side of the lancet a canal or deep groove runs through¬ 
out its length. It is through this canal that the eggs are said 
to pass out. The lancet is ringed in the distal region and, unlike 
that in bees and wasps, has no barbs at the apex. 

The second pair of the ovipositor lobes, or the sheath, 
are situated very close to the lancet and cannot be separated 
or even distinguished from the lancet in the dry specimens. 
These are the shortest of all the appendages of the female 
genitalia. The base of the sheath is also prolonged at the sides 
forming what are known as the arms of the sheath, which are 
borne by the oblong plate, as stated before. The third pair 
of the ovipositor lobes, or, the lancet palpi, arc long and wide. 
The lancet-palpus lies on the sides of the lancet. Their 
extremeties which project beyond the abdomen are fringed 
with minute hairs. The* Lancet-palpi protect the lancet from 
external injuries and shocks. These may also act as sensitive 
organs, as the case in the bee, where they enable her to know 
w hen the abdomen is in contact w ith a suitable prey on which 
she may use the sting. The lancet-palpi in A\ jndafor aro like 
elongated rods, uniform in appearance throughout the length, 
thus resembling those in the grasshopper 

At the base of the ovipositor there are three chitinous 
plates which arc believed to keep the ovipositor in an elongated 
position. These plates are known respectively as the quadrate 
plates (q. pi), oblong plates (o. pi), and triangular plates. In 
A\ pedafor the triangular plates are hidden under the quadrate 
plates and, therefore, arc not visible unless the latter plates are 
removed. The quadrate plate overlaps the distal half of the 
oblong plate, and covers the triangular plate. Zander (1911) 
has shown that the triangular plate is a part of the eighth 
sternum in the case of the bee, and this is believed to be the 
case in all Ifymenopterous insects. The fact that it is connected 
with the lancet also supports the view that it is a part of the 
eighth segment to which the lancet belongs. As the quadrate 
plate is overlapped by the spiracle-plates of the eighth tergum, 
it may appear to belong to the eighth sternum, but, Zander, 
who studied its development in the bee, has showed that it is a 
pxrt of the ninth tergum. In many adult Hymenoptera too, 
the quadrate plate is found to be a tergal piece (Snodgrass). 
It is almost oval in shape, resembling that of the bee. The 
oblong plate belongs to the ninth sternum. Its shape in 
X. pedator is strikingly different to that found in bees and wasps, 
hi ere it is much smaller and rod-like in appearanc. It is 
partly hidden under the quadrate plate where it is bifurcated. 
It is attached to both the sting palpus and the arm of the 
sheath. 
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Article No. 19 . 


New Species of Indian Plants 

By R. Blatter 

The plants here described were gathered in the Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies and Mount Abu. All the descriptions 
have been prepared from live specimens. 


R'tnunculacece 

Tiialictruai obovatum Blatter sp. nov. [Ranunculacea 
similis Thclictro Dalzellii Hook, sed differt caulibus non sulcatis 
stipulis fimbriatis , sepalis late obovatis unguiculatis quam stamina 
paullum brevionbusy filamentis applanatis t ovariis distincte 
stipitatis, compressis J 

An erect herb. Roots fibrous. Stem up to 45 cm. high, 
slightly flattened on one side, not grooved, light-coloured, 
glabrous. Leaves trifoliolate except the topmost which are 
2-foliolate or 1-foliolato, very slightly sheathing at the base ; 
leaflets about 3 cm. diam., glabrous, almost round or kidney¬ 
shaped, with a deep acute sinus, margins crenately and irregu¬ 
larly lobed and dentate ; nerves and veins prominent above and 
beneath; petioles of lower leaves 6 cm. long, on the upper side 
slightly or deeply or nob at all grooved in the same plant, some¬ 
times grooved only in the lower part, glabrous; petiolules up to 
3 cm. long. Stipules adnate to the petiole and united on back 
opposite the leaf or only adnate to petiole, up to 1 cm. long, 
oblong-acute, broad to narrow, fimbriate, membranous, strongly 
nerved. Flowers 8-9 mm. diam., in small leafy panicles crowded 
at the ends of the branches, delicately sweet-scented ; leaves 
of panicles ovate-acute or blunt with very small stipules which 
don’t unite opposite the leaves. Sepals usually 4, sometimes 5, 
white, broadly obovate, clawed, strongly nerved, 4-5 mm. long, 
3 mm. broad, slightly shorter than the stamens. Petals 0. 
Stamens many ; filaments flat, tapering towards base, twice as 
long as anthers; anthers basifixed, club-shaped. Ovary on a 
stalk 2.5 mm. long, broadly oblong, dark green, compressed, 
with a long neck almost as long as the ovule-bearing part, neck 
deeply furrowed on dorsal side, light green, almost transparent, 
curved outward at tip like a beak (not hooked) with stigmatic 
Burfaoe on ventral surface. Ovule oblong-obovate. Fruit not 
ripe. 

Locality .—Bombay Presidency : Aukali, half-way between 
Panohgani and Mahableshwar, about 4,100 ft. altitude, on edge 
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of Yenna valley in very exposed position, apparently very rare 
(Blatter P26 type).—Flowered 12th July, 1925. 

Note .—I have not been able to place this species in any 
of the 3 sections given by DeCandolle. Resembling T. Dalzelli 
in most characters it should belong to Euthalictrum DC., bub 
the compressed achenes exclude it from that section. The 
leaves, again, remove it from Physocarpam DC. Future mono¬ 
graphers of Thalictrum may have to make a change in the 
division of the genus. 

Capparidacece 

Cleome asperrima Blatter sp. nov. [ Capparidacea , simriis 
Cltomi simplicifolice Hook. f. and Thoms., difjert tamen forma 
sepaloYum necnon petalorum , petalis slrigosis , pedicellis totis 
hispidis , numero staminum , filamentis apiceminime incrassati * ] 

Annual, up to 30 cm. high, erect or slightly ascending. 
Stem rigid, furrowed, slightly branched, densely covered with 
short rigid spinulose hairs arising from stout glandular bases on 
the ridges as well as in the furrows, leafy all along. Lower 
leaves 3-4 cm. by 1 cm., lanceolate-acuminate, acute at base with 
midrib above depressed and prominent below, strigose on both 
surfaces, with longer and stronger spinulose whitish bulbous- 
based hairs on the midrib, petiole 2-3 mm. long ; upper leaves 
from about the middle of the stem narrowly linear-lanceolate- 
acuminate, sessile or subsessilc, about 3 cm. by 3-5 mm., other¬ 
wise like the lower. Flowers purple, solitary in the axils of 
leafy bracts, forming a long lax racemo for the two upper thirds 
of the stem. Pedicels filiform, about -2 cm. long, uniformly 
thick, erect or slightly ascending in flower, horizontal or de¬ 
pressed in fruit, spinulose-hairy the whole length, but more so 
immediately below the flower. Stamens 8-15 ; filaments uni¬ 
formly thick throughout. Sepals 4, narrowly triangular- 
acuminate, a little more than \ the length of the petals, densely 
pilose on back and margin. Petals 4, 5 mm. long, oblanceolate 
or spathulate, rounded at apex and provided with a prominent 
mucro, median line of back strigose and sometimes also the 
margin. Capsule up to 22 mm. long, including the beak 2-3 mm. 
long, green, subtorulose, about 2-3 mm. diam., straight, striate, 
slightly flat, glabrous; seeds round-kidney-shaped, greyish, 
2 mm. diam., smooth. No gynophore. 

Locality. —Dhulia, W. Khandesh of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, collected by Mrs. Helene Hedberg. (No. 7670, type.) — 
Flowered and fruited at the beginning of November, 1928. 

Note .—If the figure of the seed of Polanisia buetporensis 
Munro (Wight Ic. t. 1072), a synonym of Cleome simplicifolia , 
is correct, we can point out another good difference between C . 
simplicifolia and the new species. In the latter the seed forms 
a completely closed ring, whilst Wight’s figure shows an open 
ring. 
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Caryophyllacece 

Spergula rosea Blatter sp. nov. [ Garyophyllacea . Folia 
opposita , subulata , longe hirsuta versus apicem . Stipulce setacece. 
Sepala 5, ovato-lanceolata , acuta, paullum incequalia. Flores in 
cymis paniculatis pedunculatis. Petala rosea, spathulata vel 
anguste oblanceolata , obtusa, basi longe unguiculata , sepalis mulio 
longiora , Stamina 5, cum petalis alternantia ; filamenta petalis 
cequilonga. Styli *5, lineares ; stigma minutissimum. Capsula 
1 -locularis. Semina ovoideo-c/lobosa vel pyriformia , formose reti¬ 
culata secundum lineas horizontales , ni^ro-cittera.scenhV/.] 

A small herb. Leaves opposite, subulate, stipulate, long- 
hairy towards tip. Stipules long-setaceous. Sepals 5, ovate- 
lanceolate, acute, slightly unequal Flowers in peduncled 
panicled cymes. Petals 5, pink, long-clawed, spathulate or 
narrowly oblanceolate, obtuse, longer than the sepals. Stamens 
5, alternating with the petals; filaments as long as the petals. 
Styles 5, linear; stigmas minute. Capsule l-celled. Seeds 
ovoid-globose to pyriform, beautifully reticulated in horizontal 
rows, black, with a greyish hue. 

Locality —Bombay Presidency: fgatpuri, in grass-land near 
lake (Hallberg No. 19799, type, in formalin, St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay).—Flowered and fruited in October, 1917. 


Papilionacece 

Indigofkra MONoarERMA Blatter sp. nov . [Periinvt ad sec- 
tionem Sphceridiophorce. Herba nana procumbens ramosa. Can¬ 
tes ramique hirsuti pilis medifixis. Folia pinnatim 3-foliolata 
exstipellata ; foliola inlegra , obovala , obtusa , liirsuta , facie infe- 
riore glandulis obsita viridibus; foliolum terminate 16x9 mm ., 
lateralia 10x8 mm., rhachis peliolusque hirsuta. Stipulce 
minutce, subulatce, hirsutce. Stipellce 0. Eacemi densi , brews, 
axillares pedicellis brevissimis. Calyx minutus , d-lobus lobis fere 
cequalibus subulatis , hirsutissimis . Petala sub-cequilonga ; vexil- 
lum ovalum , obscure mucronatum , 3*0X2 mm., brevissime un- 
guiculatum , roseum intus , erta flavescens et hirsutum ; alee obli¬ 
que spathulatce , obtusce , inlegrce vel apice minutim serrulatce , 
glabrce , rubree; petala carince parte media connata , recto, vires- 
centia hirsuta excepta parva parte purpurascenti calcaribus vicina; 
calcaria parva , acuta, alba. Stamina diadelpha antheris uni - 
formibu8 apiculatis. Ovarium 1-ovulatum , pubescens, stylo fili- 
formi , glabro, stigmate capitato. Legumen petrvum , ovoideum , 
acutum , mm. longum , indehiscens; semen 1 , parvum, ali- 

quomodo compressum , gffa&rwm.] 

A small procumbent herb, about 7 cm. high, branched from 
creeping part. Stem and branches terete, with numerous 
appressed medifixed hairs, tips of hairs curved upwards; hairs 
of younger parts longer, fixed along their lower part, pointing 
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upwards. Leaves pinnately 3-foliolate, exstipellate; leaflets 
entire, obovate, obtuse, hairy on both surfaces with hairs chief- 
ly more or less basifixed, dotted with green glands beneath, 
dots turning black when old ; terminal leaflet 16 by 9 mm., 
lateral 10 by 8 mm.; rhachis 2‘5 mm. long, hairy; petiole flat 
above, hairy. Stipules minute, subulate, hairy. Flowers in 
dense, short, axillary racemes ; pedicels very short, up to 1 mm.; 
peduncle and pedicels hairy. Calyx miuute, 5-lobed, lobes 
about equal, subulate, very hairy, hairs basifixed. Petals about 
equal in length ; standard ovate, obscurely mucronate, 3 5 by 
2 mm., with a very short claw, pink inside, yellowish and hairy 
outside; wings obliquely spathulate, obtuse, entire or tip 
minutely serrulate, glabrous, red ; keel-petals connate with their 
middle portion, tip and base free, stiaight; spur small, acute, 
white, portion in front of spur glabrous or nearly so, purplish, 
rest of keel-petal greenish, densely hairy outside with a few 
dark dots. Stamens diadelphous ; anthers uniform, apiculate ; 
pollen dark yellow. Ovary 1-ovuled, pubescent; style filiform, 
glabrous; stigma capitate, yellow. Pod small, ovoid, acute, tip 
bent- down, style persistent, 2 prominent ridges on top far apart, 
ending about J down the pod from tip; length 2*5 mm.; walls 
very thick; pod obviously indehiscent. Seed 1, small, some¬ 
what compressed, glabrous. 

Locality —Bombay Island: Matunga (Hallberg No. 1212, 
type).—Flowered and fruited in November, 1916. 

Smithia olioantha Blatter sp. nov. [Papilionacea acced • 
ens ad Smithiam salsvgineam Hance a qua tamen distingui potest 
foliis pubescentibus , stipulis triangular ibus mucronatis sine auri - 
culls, bract eis non ovato-lanccolatis , bracteolis minor ibus apice 
obtusis , floribus panels , calycis florentis labio superiore subor - 
biculari , corolla alba , fructus calyce subgloboso , seminibus pun - 
cfatis .] 

A small, erect herb, about 6 cm. high, branched. Stem 
and branches purplish, glabrous except for a few long spreading 
stiff hairs. Leaves abruptly pinnate; leaflets 2 pairs, 6.5 by 
3.5 mm., first pair obovate, second obliquely obovate, tip 
rounded, downy on lower surface, margin bristly as is also the 
single nerve beneath, otherwise glabrous; rhachis 1.5 mm., 
ending in an acute tip 1 mm. long. Petiole 2 mm. long with 2 
or 3 hairs similiar to those on the stem, purplish. Stipules 
2 by 1 mm., triangular, mucronate, membranous, purplish. 
Bracts similar to stipules but somewhat smaller. Bracteoles 2, 
immediately below calyx, elliptic-oblong, 2 by 1 mm., membran¬ 
ous, entire, obtuse, glabrous, veined, with a purplish hue. 
Flowers solitary or 2 together (only 1 specimen with 3 
flowers). Calyx in flower: Lower lip 6 by 4 mm., ovate, 
acute, entire, fringed with hairs along margin, a long 
bristle on midrib, folded; upper lip suborbicular, 4 mm. 
long, hairs like those of lower lip; veins distinctly 
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anastomosing, texture membranous. Calyx in fruit much 
enlarged, turgid, almost globose, 9 mm, long, 6 mm. diam. 
Corolla white, turning yellowish; lobes about equal; standard 
9 by 4.5 mm , clawed, with a few long hairs along midrib on 
back wings obliquely oblong, clawed; keel-petals connate 
only near their apex at the broadest part, with a short spur 
1.5 mm. from the base. Stamens in 2 bundles of 5 each ; 
filaments expanding downwards into a sheath. Ovary linear, 
slightly twisted, glabrous; style filiform, glabrous. Pod 
shortly stalked; joints of pod in the single specimen examined 
10, (undeveloped ovules 4), thin, suborbicular, 4 mm. diam., 
not rugose nor reticulately venose, punctate, shaped like a 
dinner, plate. 

Locality. —Bombay Harbour : Uran, moist ground in water¬ 
course near village (Hallberg No. 14567, type).—Flowered and 
fruited in January 1917. 

Rubiaceoz 

Oldenlandia clausa Blatter sp. nov . [Rubiacea, pertinent 
at Oldenlandiae sectionem Kohauiiam . Ilerba nana non-ramosa, 
quadrangularis . Caulis anguli pilis recurvis instructi. Folia 
decussata , linear i-lanceolata, scahra supra et in net vis infra , 
marginibus breviter spinosis. Stipulae membranaceue crateri- 
formes , inter pet iolares pluribus munitce selis. Flores pauci 
axillares sub anthesi clausi. Calycis segmenta 1, selacea. Corol - 
lae tubus longus , lobi L valvati , concavi, valde carnosi. Stamina 
4, inclusa ; filamenia brevia , crassa ; antheroe dorsifixes, purpurea}. 
Slyhis filifonnis , stigmata 2 , permagna , recurva. Fructus 4 mm. 
longus (sine calycis dentibus), aliquantulum trigonus , hirsutus 
speciatim in parte superiore ; calycis dentes distantes .] 

A small herb, about 3 cm. high. Stem woody and ascend¬ 
ing below, then erect, quadrangular, not branched, with 
recurved hairs on the corners : internodes very short. Leaves 
decussate, sessile, narrowing to the base, crowded, 2.7 cm. 
long, 5 mm. broad, linear-lanceolate, scabrous-hairy above 

and on the nerves below, margined with short spine-like 

hairs pointing outwards, nerves on lower side distinct. 
Stipules broad, cup-like, membranous, interpetiolar, hairy, 
with several (about 4) long bristles which are glabrous. 

Flowers axillary, several in each axil, all of which develop. 
Calyx-teeth, 4, 1.5 mm. long, with upeurved stiff spinulose 
hairs. Corolla tubular, 5.5 mm. long, clavate, the top 
with a few erect straight spinulose hairs, 0.5 mm. long; 
tube slender; lobes 4, valvate, 1.25 mm. long, concave, 

very fleshy, especially the tip. All flowers observed, young 
and old ones were closed and did not open easily (self- 
pollination). Stamens 4, inserted just below the junction 
of two corolla-teeth; filaments short, stout; anthers 2-celled, 
dorsifixed, purple, reaching more than half way up the 
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corolla-teeth. Style filiform; stigmas 2, very large, recurved. 
Fruit (without teeth) 4 mm. long, slightly trigonous, 2*celled, 
hairy, especially in the upper part; calyx in fruit slightly 
enlarged, teeth distant. 

Locality. —Rajputana; Mount Abu : Gora Chapra, on sandy 
ground (Hallberg and Blatter No. 15643).—Flowered and 
fruited in October 1917. 

Oldenlandia Sedgwickii Blatter sp. nov . [Rubiacea. 
Pertinet at seclionem Gonothecw. Accedit ad O. paniculatam 
Linn, sed distinguilur foliis ad basim caulis brevissimi acervatis 
necnon pseudo-verlicillatis ovatis, pednnculis e supremo foliorum 
veritcillo surgeniibus , corolloe tubo mini?no.\ 

A small annual. Stem almost 0. Leaves crowded at the 
base of the stem, falsely whorlcd, ovate, 3.5 by 2.5 cm., obtuse, 
narrowed into the very short petiole, scabrid, hirsute. Pedun - 
cles many from the crown whorls, very slender, 10 cm. long, 
hirsute with short spreading hairs, laxly triohotomously 
branched; ultimate pedicels 12 mm. long. Flowers small, 
white. Corolla-tube almost 0; lobes 4, narrow, stellately 
spreading, with many erect moniliform hairs in the throat. 
Stamens 4, erect; anthers opening by slits. Ovary 2-celled, 
many-seeded. Stigmas capitate. Capsule compressed, as 
broad as long, opening by transverse slit in crown ; calyx teeth 
minute, distant, below the protruded top of the capsule. 
Seeds minute, rough. 

Locality. —N. Kanara: Karwar, in wet place in evergreen 
above the sea (Sedgwick No. 6653, type). 

Note : The new species may prove in course of time to be one 
of those which have been included by J. D. Hooker (FI. Brt. 
Ind. Ill, 69) under (). paniculata Linn. More material and 
from different localities is required before we can settle the 
question. 

Acanthaceoe 

JusTicrA IIETEROCARPOIDES Blatter sp. nov. [Acanthacea 
tribus Jnsiiciearum subtribus Eujusticiearum. Valde similis 
Justicice heterocarpce T. Anders sectionis Calophanoidis, 
distinguitur iamen lota planta necnon foliis multo maioribus , 
petiolo juveni ciliato adulto pubescenti bracleis nullis. bracteolis 
duabus vel nullis , calycis segmenlis valde glanduloso-hirsuiis et 
marginc scariosis et ciliatis , capsula clavata.] 

A straggling herb up to 1 m. high, stems and branches very 
slender, 6-angled, pubescent; internodes very long, reaching 
up to 10 cm. Leaves opposite, up to 6.5 by 2 cm., on both 
surfaces and margins shortly hairy, entire or subentire, 
obscurely waved, nerves prominent beneath ; petiole 2.5 cm. 
long, with a narrow groove on the ventral side, ciliate when 
young, pubescent when old. Flowers sessile, clustered in the 
axils of the leaves. Bracts absent. Bracteoles 2 to each flower 
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or absent, minute, subulate, hairy. Calyx in flower 3 mm, 
long, in fruit 5 mm., divided nearly to the base; lobes 5, subu¬ 
late, narrowly scarious-margined, very glandular hairy and 
ciliate. Corolla 4.5 mm., tube about half the length of 
corolla, cylindric; upper lip half as long as the lower, not as 
broad as the midlobe of the lower, lower lip much the largest, 
spreading, 3-lobed, lobes rounded, midlobe largest, pink, with 
ail angular purple spot at the base, both lips pubescent outside. 
Stamens 2, included ; filaments glabrous ; anthers 2-celled, cells 
spirally twisted, yellow, opening longitudinally, the smaller cell 
placed much higher than the larger, the lower cell spurred 
with a narrow, white appendage; pollen oblong-subglobose. 
Staminodes 0. Style filiform with a few long hairs in its 
lower part; stigma capitate, oblique. Fruits dimorphous ; the 
normal one the ordinary capsular type of the family: 2-valved, 
2-celled, clavate, pointed, 5 by 1.5 mm., splitting elastically 
from the pubescent tip, somewhat compressed, the surfaces 
with 2 shallow grooves in the form of a cross. Seeds 4, on 
short retinacula, 0 75 mm. long, obliquely cordate where it is 
attached, somewhat compressed, brown, covered with tubercles, 
tlie longest of which are collected in a row on one of the faces. 
The abnormal fruit is a nut, longitudinally compressed, 
apparently indehiscent, covered with 4 high and 2 slightly 
lower ridges divided like a cockscomb, divisions densely clothed 
with minute in turned-curved spines, the whole forming an 
ellipsoidal body somewhat stretched longitudinally, 4 mm. long. 
Seed 1, large, 1.5 mm. long, brown, attached near the base to 
the retinaculum, obliquely ovoid, very little obliquely com¬ 
pressed, cordate at the point where it is attached, low ridges 
running down the whole length of the seed, otherwise perfectly 
smooth.—Both kinds of fruit found in the same axil, both 
are of about equal frequency, 

I am not sure whether this species is a good one. Tto 
certainly resembles JuMicia heterocarpa very much I leave it 
to others to judge whether the points mentioned justify the 
making of a new species. Not having seen the type-specimen 
of J. heterocarpa I had to rely entirely on descriptions which 
in this family are not always quite reliable. It is not impos¬ 
sible that a comparison of the type-specimen of J heterocarpa 
with my description may reveal other differences between 
the two species. If, however, they should prove identical we 
shall be happy at the thought of having given a detailed 
description from a live specimen. 

Locality .— Mount Abu : Shergaon (Hallberg and Blatter 
No 22857. type).—Flowered and fruited in October 1916. 

Strobilanthes Hallbergii Blatter .s p. nov . f Acanlhacea 
sedionis Eustrobilanthis . Habitum refert Slrobilanthis callosi 
Nees et multis ex partibus etiam structuram morphologicam sed 
differt bracteis late ovatis non viscosis , calycis segmentis linearibus 
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paullum tantum incrassatis in fructu i ovario subglabro f seminibus 
multo minoribus rectangularibus basi obliquis omnino glaberri - 
mis.] 

A large shrub, up to 3 in. high. Stem and branches rather 
slender, quadrangular, quadrisulcate, with a few warts, thick¬ 
ened at the nodes, greyish, internodes of branches 7-8 cm. long. 
Leaves opposite, ovate elliptic, acuminate, running down into 
the petiole, with dentate ciliate margin, up to 25 cm. long, 
about J forming the winged petiole, below and above the 
inflorescence smaller with much shorter petioles, both sur¬ 
faces rough, especially the upper which is strongly lineotate and 
generally with cystoliths which in dry specimens are stellately 
arranged with a still bristle in the centre of each cluster, upper 
surface dark green, lower paler; main nerves 12-15 pairs, 
prominent, with short stiff bristles below. Spikes obtuse, 
strobilate, about 10-llowered, generally 3 together on a common 
almost round peduncle about 4 cm. long and thickened at the 
Junction of the individual peduncles whore there are 2 opposite, 
ovate, obtuse, entire bracts with broad bases, connected by a 
ring, with numerous cystoliths visible when dry and stellately 
arranged, 8 mm. long, 4 mm. broad Lateral peduncles 2, 
central 3 cm. long with a pair of bracts at a thickened node 
about | from the top, similar to the last, but 10 mm. long, 
7 mm. broad and with a narrower base. Bracts densely imbri¬ 
cate, one for each flower, broadly ovate, strongly vaulted, 
rounded at the apex, entire, with numerous cystoliths visible 
when dry and not stellately arranged, not sticky, pale green, 
2 cm. long, almost as broad. Flowers sessile. Calyx sub- 
equally 5-partite almost to the base, segments linear, entire, 
appressedly hairy, veined, 17 mm. long, 2.5 mm. broad, 
slightly enlarged in fruit. Corolla purple, 40 mm. long, glabrous 
outside, with long yellow hairs within, especially at the place 
where the anthers of the longer stamens are resting, lobes 
subequal, spreading, tube about 20 mm. long, ventricose, lower 
third cylindric part 7 by 2 mm. Stamens didynamous, includ¬ 
ed ; longer filaments 10 mm. long, bearded on one side, 
shorter ones 4 mm. long, glabrous; anthers oblong, yellow, 
2-celled, muticous. Ovary 2-celled, subglabrous, cells 2-ovuled ; 
style linear, 20 mm. long, with long stiff hairs directed upwards; 
stigma with one minute rudimentary branch and one 2 mm. 
long, linear. Capsule much flattened, 16 mm. long, 7 mm. 
broad, brown, 2-seeded. Seeds flat, very thin, rectangular, 
with an oblique lower part and a minute tip, brown, glabrous, 
7 mm. long, 4 5 mm. broad. 

Locality .—Mount Abu in Rajputana: Behind the low ridge 
N.E. of the Usrat valley while not a single flower was ob¬ 
served on the opposite side of the ridge (Hallberg and Blatter 
No. 22675, type). Flowered 27th October, 1916. That year 
was a year of general flowering. 
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Vernacular name. —Gahraj. 

Dicliptera abuensis Blatter sp. nov . [Acanthacea iribus 
Justiciearum subtribus Eujusticiearum. Afjinis Didipterce mi - 
cranthce Nees, differt tamen cymis multifloris, floris labio inferiore 
inlegerrimo mucronato , stigmate capitato obliquo .] 

A shrubby, straggling, much-branched plant, up to 50 cm. 
high. Stems and branches obscurely angular, striate, with 
short, longitudinal raised lines. Nodes slightly hairy. Leaves 
opposite, petioled, ovate, acute, subentire, sparingly hairy with 
short stout hairs on the margin and longer ones on the nerves 
beneath, very variable as to size, largest observed 5 by 2.8 cm. 
petiole up to 1.5 cm., lower surface lineolate. Flowers in 
dense axillary cymes, generally 2-3 clusters in each axil, each 
with about a dozen flowers, with a pair of common bracts 6 by 
0.5 mm., subulate, hairy, margins ciliate; sometimes those 
clusters form a compound cyme with branchlets up to 2 cm. 
long. Flowers sessile, 2 together of which 1 may be rudiment¬ 
ary. Bracts 2, opposite, ovate-lanceolate, cuspidate 1 larger 
8 by 2 mm., 1 smaller 5 by 1.5 mm. with broader base, both 
with a densely ciliate and scarious margin from the base, on the 
longer for about J of its length, on the smaller for half its length, 
rest of margin and nerves on the back with short, scattered 
hairs directed towards the tip, each pair of bracts enclosing 
generally 2 flowers, each with 4 bracteoles. Bracteoles sub¬ 
equal, 5 by 1 mm., lanceolate-acuminate with scarious margins 
from the base to above the middle, margins densely long-ciliated 
from about the middle to the tip, dorsal side and especially 
the scarious part with numerous minute sometimes glandiferous 
short hairs and a line of longer hairs in the middle 1 . Calyx- 
lobes 5, 3.5 mm. long, subulate, minutely hairy with a few 
longer cilia. Corolla 4 mm. long, tube 2 mm., white, glabrous, 
limb small, deep pink, 2-lipped, very hairy on the outside, lips 
entire, upper rounded, lower entire, mucronate. Stamens 2. 
one larger anther placed below a smaller one, both opening 
longitudinally; filaments glabrous, rather stout; pollen globose- 
oblong. Ovary pubescent upwards ; style filiform, 2.5 mm. 
long; stigma capitate, oblique. Capsule yellowish, 4 hv 
1.5 mm., placentas separating elastically from the base. Seeds 
4, suborbicular, compressed, brown, L mm. diam., covered by 
numerous short, stout, capitate hairs. 

Locality .—Mount Abu, Dhobi Ghats (Hallberg No. 22856. 
type). Flowered in November 1916. 

Lepidagathis bandraensis Blatter sp. nov. [Acanthacea. 
I olia opposita , sessilia , ellipticodanceolala , %-nervosa, in margi - 
nibus necnon nervo subtus medio minutissime spinoso-serrulata. 
Flores in spicis densis unilateralibus dispositi. Spicae multue 
dense fasciculatae ad redicem vel aliquantulum altius in 
parte ramorum follis destiiuta. Bracleae dense imbricatae , fertiles 
quidem glabrae , ceterae autem hirsulae. Bracteolae dimorphae. 
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Calyx 5-par tit us fere usque ad hasim ; segmenta apice spinosa , 
omnia intus hirsutissima, minimum eliam in margine extusque 
aliquamtulum . Labium superius integerrimum , inferius 8 loba- 
tum lobo intermedio crispato , lateralibus undulatis vel subintegris. 
Stamina inclusa. Antherarum lobi basi acuminati. Stylus basi 
et in linea ascendenti glandulosus. Capsula duorum seminum 
ooato-conico acuta. Semina pilis albis mucilagineis elasticis 
cooperla.] 

A prostrate herb, woody below, branched from the root. 
Branches up to 30 cm. long, glabrous, creeping, opposite leaves 
running down to next node in 2 pairs of narrow wings, those 
from opposite leaves nearly meeting. Leaves opposite, sessile, 
elliptic-lanceolate, 2 cm. long, (v7 mm. broad, margins minutolv 
spinous-serrulate, similar minute spines on midrib beneath ; 
nerves 3, midrib very prominent beneath with 2 very narrow 
wings making it appear quadrangular. Flowers in dense one¬ 
sided spikes 2 cm. long, 1 cm. broad at about the middle. 
Spikes densely fascicled near the root or a little higher up on 
the lealless part of the branches ; flowers in 2 rows of barren 
bracts. Bracts densely imbricate, yellowish : barren bracts 
12 mm. long (including spine of 4 mm ), 3.5 mm. broad, 
utiequal-sided ; top from which the spine rises abruptly ciliate, 
outer surface minutely appressedly hairy ; fertile bract greenish 
glabrous, 13 mm. long, 7 mm. broad tip less pointed. Bracteoles 
dimorphous : outer bracteole stiff, coriaceous, top suddenly con¬ 
tracted from which a spine rises abruptly, 15 mm. long (inclu¬ 
ding spine of 7 mm.), 7 mm broad, very hairy on the strong 
keel, less so on one side of it, glabrous on the other, ciliated, 
inner bracteole stiff, coriaceous, yellowish, 11 mm. long, 2 5 mm. 
broad, hairy outside and also inside near contraction, tip much 
recurved. Calyx up to 9 mm. long in flower, to 10 mm. in fruit, 
5-parted nearly to base, the 2 larger outer segments 1.5., mm. 
broad, the lower segment 3 mm. and the 2 lateral segments 
1 5 mm., all very hairy inside, the smallest also on margins and, 
though less so, on the outside ; all have an acutely triangular, 
flat, stiff tip. Corolla 10 mm long ; lower part of tube 5 by 
1 mm., cylitidric, abruptly narrowed at base, white, above is a 
flattened portion, 2 mm. long and broad, at the base of which 
are 4 small flat spurs, 2 on each side and 2 below The base 
of upper surface spotted with pink, colouration otherwise like 
that of the lips. Upper lip 2 mm. long, entire ; at some distance 
from the anterior margin there are inserted some very long 
stiff hairs spirally twisted. Colouration : Outside yellowish 
mottled with light brown and purple, inside yellow, trans¬ 
versely mottled and striped with brown. There is on the 
inside a narrow longitudinal slit with winged margins, not 
reaching the anterior margin of the lip. Lower lip 6 mm. broad, 
3-lobed about half-way down, midlobe the largest; margin of 
midlobe crisped, of the lateral ones waved or subentire; each 
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lobe has a tuft of hairs on the outside, similar to those of upper 
lip. Colouration : Outside faint lilac striped downwards longi¬ 
tudinally with pale brown and purple, inside faint lilac, with 
some darker spots, along the midline a row of large yellowish 
brown spots and along this row 2 lines of hairs on each side, 
much shorter than on the outside Stamens 4, didynamous, 
included, inserted a little higher than the ring of spurs on lower 
part of throat, filaments short, yellow, glabrous ; anthers 2- 
celled, one cell a little higher than the other, cells flattened, 
attached near tip, purplish, glabrous, slightly divergent, base 
acuminate; pollen oblong-cylindrical Ovary small, ovoid, 
glabrous, 2-celled, flattened, each cell 1-2-ovuled. Style 7 mm. 
long, filiform, glandular at base and in a line along the style, 
long-hairy upwards along the same line, the line not reaching 
the stigma. Capsule (young) acute at apex, compressed, 
glabrous, 2-valved, 2-celled. Seeds 2, one in each cell, densely 
covered with white mucilaginous elastic hairs. 

Locality. —Bandra, near Bombay (Hallberg No. 74,501, 
type). —Flowered in November 1916. 

There is no doubt that this species belongs to the group of 
Lepidagathis which comprises the species cristata Wilkl , 
Hamilioniana Wall, and mitts Dalz. It combines characters 
which are peculiar to each, but does not agree in the totality of 
characters with any of them. It is a very distinct species. 
Apart from many other details it can certainly be distinguished 
by the dimorphous bracts and bracteoles. 

Lei*idagathis submitis Blatter sp. nov. \Acanihacca 
Aiiquibus in partibus Lepidagathem crislatam Wilkl, necnon 
L mitem Dalz. rejert, distinguitur tamen a priore foliis lineari- 
lanceolatis undigue hirsutibractea unica spathulaia apice 
rotundata , bractcolis cymbiformibus crassissimis , calycis segment is 
usque ad basim d-parlilis , parte corollae injeriore lageniformi 
9-nervosa, labio superiore brevissimo, seminibus oblique cordatis , 
a posteriore autem differl bracleolis inaequalibus apice spinosis, 
calycis segmenlis omnibus apice spinescenlibu s* perfecte liber is 
usque at basim.] 

A prostrate herb, woody below, branched from the root; 
root very stout; branches slender, creeping, up to 25 ein. long, 
glabrous, thickened at the nodes, acutely quadrangular (almost 
with wings which are green). Leaves opposite, sessile, linear- 
lanceolate, acute, obscurely undulate, all over with short, 
stiff, stout hairs, especially on the margin and on the 
nerves beneath, midrib depressed above, very prominent 
beneath, side nerves 5-6 on each side. Inflorescence consisting 
of a semiglobosc, very dense mass Just above, the root, 
5 cm. diam. (the spikes cannot be clearly distinguished 
and they are not disagreeable to touch). Bract 1, spathulate, 
herbaceous, 10 by 3 mm., apex rounded, very long hairy 
all over. Bracteoles 2, the larger 10 mm. long, 3 mm. broad 
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at base, tapering, obliquely boat-shaped, very thick, tipped 
with a straight, round, hard spine about 1 mm. long, along 
the keel and at the base outside as well as along the 
whole margin very long-hairy, inside glabrous; smaller bract 7 
by 1.5 mm , symmetrical, otherwise like larger one. Calyx in 
flower 7 mm. long, in fruit 11 ram., 4-partite to the base; 2 
outer segments larger, upper obovate, 2.5 mm. broad, lower 
similar in shape but slightly bifid, inner segment very narrow, 
linear-lanceolate, all segments with a stout, round, stiff spine, all 
densely hairy all over with long white hairs. Corolla 10 mm. 
long, lower part 3.5. mm. long, glabrous, white, bottle-shaped, 

9- nerved, the nerve running out into midlobe of lower lip the 
strongest, a greater interval between the nerves on opposite side 
of tube; upper ventricose part 2 mm. diam., 2 mm. long, 
glabrous, yellowish, with 6 faint nerves and 2 oblique, faint- 
brown stripes above, 3 strong nerves and a few brownish spots 
below, lower end of ventricose part ending in 4 small sacks, 

2 corresponding to lower lip, 2 on the side. Upper lip very 
short, 1.5 mm. long, patently hairy outside, glabrous 
inside, only very slightly notched at tip where there is a 
tuft of short hairs. Lower lip spreading, 3-lobed, midlobe 

3 times as broad as the side lobes, broadest a little below 
the middle, margins of midlobe lacerate, of the side-lobes 
entire, the whole lower lip outside hairy—except the margin of 
midlobe, in centre of midlobe inside a large tuft of very long 
hairs; in the throat and lower lip 2 rows of long hairs, also 
some minute hairs in the vicinity of the sacks. Stamens 4, 
didynamous; filaments very short, especially of the shorter 
stamens, somewhat flattened, spotted with brown, glabrous; 
anthers 2-cellcd ; cells about equal, one placed a little above 
the other, dorsifixed, mutinous, opening longitudinally, flaps 
slightly hairy on margins; pollen oblong, yellow. Style 5 nun. 
long, filiform, with a row of a few long hairs for about £ of its 
length from the base; stigma minute. Capsule broad at base, 
tapering to a subsolid tip. scarious on back, glabrous, flattened. 
Seeds 2, thin, obliquely heart-shaped, covered with a dense 
mass of very long mucilaginous hairs. 

Locality .—Madras Presidency: Bellary (Hallberg and 
Blatter No. 9966, type).—Flowered and fruited in December 
1916. 

Cardanthera anomala Blatter sp. nov. [ Acanthacea tribus 
Ruelliearum subtribus Polyspermcarmn Ah omnibus Cardantherce 
speciebus differt stamine unico fertili el staniinodio uno , seminibus 

10- 12 tantum , instructis retinaculi* curvatis .] 

A prostrate herb growing on damp ground, branched from 
the root. Stems creeping, rooting at lower nodes, subquadran- 
gular, hairy in rows, hairs pointing downwards, swollen at nodes, 
internodes up to 2 cm. long. Leaves up to 28 by 11 mm. 
subsessile, obtuse, subentire, insensibly passing into smaller 
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braots, margins strongly ciliate, upper surface hairy, lower less 
so, but midrib below with a few long stiff hairs. Bracteoles 2, 
lanceolate, as long as the calyx, very hairy on both surfaces 
with strongly ciliate margins. Flowers distant, solitary, axil¬ 
lary, sessile. Calyx 4 mm. in flower, 5 in fruit, 5-lobed, divided 
nearly to the base, lobes linear-lanceolate, acute, very hairy. 
Corolla 5 mm. long, pure white, 2-lippcd, lobes twisted to the 
left in bud, lips of equal length, J of the whole, pubescent out¬ 
side as is also the upper somewhat compressed part of the tube. 
Upper lip shallowly 2-lobed, lower lip deeply 3-lobed, lobes 
rounded. Stamens 2, one fertile, one barren, included ; anther- 
cells 2, parallel, large, oblong, erect, muticous, separate, yellow ; 
filament running down the whole length of the tube and adnate 
to it, at the point of separating a staminode with hooked tip; 
base of filaments of stamen and staminode joined by a sheath 
with long hairs. Ovary many-ovuled, pubescent. Style reach¬ 
ing above the calyx with upwards directed hairs ; stigma shortly 
unequally bilobed. Capsule linear-oblong, subtetr agonal, 

2-grooved, 7 mm. long, 1.2 mm diam., minutely pubescent 
at tip. Seeds about 10-12 in two rows, one row in each cell, 
on slightly upeurved retinacula, light brown, more or less 
tetragonal, margins hygroscopically hairy, sometimes also the 
surfaces partly. 

I have put this species under Cardanthera for want of a 
better place. Prof, llallberg who found this plant was in 
favour of making a new genus. 1 do not feel very confident 
about this proposal, especially as the new species seems to be a 
very variable one in other parts, though very constant regard¬ 
ing the stamens. 

In a specimen growing in water near the Vehar Lake 
(Salsette) we noticed the following differences : Stem glabrous, 
stouter, ascending, rooting from the submerged nodes. Inter¬ 
nodes much longer, up to 4.5 cm. Leaves up to 3.5 by 1.4 
cm., ovate or obovate, margins minutely stiff-hairy, otherwise 
glabrous. Bracteoles much larger than calyx, up to 10 by 2.5 
mm., unequal-sided. Calyx unequally deeply divided, but not 
near to its base, less hairy (Nov. 1916). 

Another specimen gathered at Khandalla in the W. Ghats 
showed amongst other differences the following: Bracteoles 
ovate-elliptic, equal to, or shorter than the calyx. Calyx 4.5 
mm. long in flower, divided only a little more than half-way 
down. 

The stamens are evidently in a state of transition, in which 
direction is difficult to say. Light may be thrown on this 
question as our knowledge of the Indian Acanthacece increases. 
It is a very rich family, but a great number of species have yet 
to be described. 

The fact that another very anomalous species (Cardanthera 
Thwaitesii Benth.) has already been put under Cardanthera by 
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C. B. Clarke, has encouraged me to do the same with the new 
species. Cardanthera requires revision and its general characters 
must be more clearly defined. 

Locality : Bombay Presidency: Vehar Lake in Salsette 
(Hallberg No. 9766, type), Tardeo, Bombay Island (Hallberg 
No. 9767, cotype).—Flowered and fruited in November 1916. 


Scrophulariacece 

Limnophila 1 polystachyoides Blatter sp. nov. [Scrophula- 
riacea. Accedit ad Limnophilam polystachyam, sed distinguitur 
foliis superioribus serrulatis (non crenulatis), bracteolis triangularis 
acutis (non linrari-lanceolatis ), culycis segmentis anguste 
triangularibus sub acutis vel obtusis (non ovato-acum inaii s ), capsula 
calycetota inelusa , 4-5 mm. longa ovoidea.) 

A paludine herb, 90 cm. long, erect or ascending from a 
floating portion which is densely clothed with capillaceo-multi- 
fid leaves. Stem stout, sparingly and finely muriculate, here 
and there with a straight hair; upper (flowering) part pentago¬ 
nal in transverse section. Lower leaves all capillaceo-multifid ; 
upper ones opposite or in whorls of 3 (in the same plant), 2 cm. 
long, 7 mm. broad, entire; lanceolate-acute to linear in the 
highest region and much shorter, sessile, serrulate (not crcnu- 
late), 3-nerved from base running up to the tip, mostly with an 
additional pair running half-way up. Flowers sessile in ter¬ 
minal spikes about 6 cm. long; lower part of inflorescence lax, 
upper very dense with very small floral-leaves which are shorter 
than the flowers. Bracteoles triangular-acute, a little more 
1 lr >ng. Calyx 3.5 mm. long, divided half-way down ; 
sepals rounded-Keelea on Dack, auuo 4 uui, octroi . 

of each sepal green; teeth 5, narrow-triangular, as long as tube 
subacute or obtuse, finely muriculate on margin and on central 
line of back with a few hairs at the tips. Corolla at least twice 
the length of calyx, white, woolly inside. Capsule entirely en¬ 
closed by calyx, 4-5 mm. long, ovoid, minutely papillose, glab¬ 
rous, shining. Seeds brown, elongate, \ mm. long, broader at 
apex than at base, 4-5-sided, truncate at both ends finely 
tuberculate. * J 

Locality : Bombay Presidency: Salsette, near Marol in 
pool. (McCann and Blatter No. 12345, type).—Flowered and 
fruited in December 1916. 


1 I wanted to go back to the oldest name of the genus, viz.: Ambulia 
Lam., but Miss M. L. Green of the Kew Herbarium informs me that 
although the genus Ambulia Lam. antedates the genus Limnophila R Br 
it cannot be used, as the gonus Limnophila R. Br. is a nomen conservaridum 
and is conserved against Ambulia Lam. (1783) as well as against Diceros 
Lour. (1790) and Hydropityon Gfflrtn. f. (1805). 
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Euphorbiacece 

Euphorbia panchganiensis Blatter and McCann sp. nov. 
[Pertinet ad sectionem Rhizanthii; refert multis in partibus E . 
acaulem Roxb. a qua tamen distinguitur cymis multis e collo sur - 
gentibus , forma bractearum, seminibus rotund is non subacutis. 
Similis eiiam Euphorbias Ichandallensi Blatt. and Hall, a qua 
tamen differt cymis numerosis , eisque ter lantum dichotomies , stylis 
ml medium connatis.\ 

Underground rootstock irregularly cylindric. horizontal, up 
to 20 cm. long and more, about 7 cm. diam., producing stout 
roots on all sides. Leaves broadly or narrowly lanceolate 
or oblong, or oblanceolate, often with wavy margin, fleshy, 
purple or green or red or mottled, radical, appearing 
after the owers. Peduncles round or compressed, arising 
in dense bunches from a stout neck about 2 cm. in 
diameter and as long or longer (the length depending on 
the depth at which the rootstock lies). Cymes (together with 
peduncle) on the average 6 cm. long, stout, fleshy, usually red¬ 
dish, purple or pink or greenish all over except for the lobes of 
the involucre which are light pink and the bracts which are 
purple, pink or whitish, branching dichotomously up to 3 times. 
Bracts very variable, scarious, rigid, usually turning white, at 
the lower forks triangular-acute or triangular-lanceolate, with 
wavy margin, 1-nerved, upper bracts semi cylindric, bases semi- 
amplexicaul, apex acute, recurved. Involucre 6 mm. across ; 
lobes spathulate, fimbriate-pectinate, pink; glands transversely 
and broadly oblong. Anthers purple, opening at the apex ; 
pollen yellow, ellipsoid. Styles connate to the middle. Cap¬ 
sule 4 mm. long, 7 mm. broad, trisulcate ; cocci 3 (sometimes 
4) compressed or sometimes rounded. Seeds globose, 3 mm. 
diam., smooth, black when fresh, later on grey. 

Locality : Bombay Presidency: Panehgani, Tableland, 

4400 ft. (Blatter and McCann No. 102 type, 103,104 cotypes).— 
Flowered: April 1926. 

Notes :—This plant is very common on all the tablelands in 
the neighbourhood of Panehgani. It flowers from November 
to May, but especially during the hot season, when the laterite 
ground is absolutely parched and only covered with dry low 
grass. The flowers come up in great masses and whole purple 
patches of them may be seen. They have apparently no ene¬ 
mies, as goats, sheep, and cows do not touch them. They are 
mostly purple or red, evidently endowed with that colour as a 
protection against the sun in localities where there are no trees 
or shrubs or even herbs to protect them. 

The leaves begin to come up with the monsoon. Green in 
the beginning they turn purple or red towards the end of the 
rainy season and by October large areas of the tablelands are 
coloured a deep purple or a bright red. By November the 
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leaves begin to disappear, but flowers and leaves are never seen 
on the same plant at the same time. 

There are, as pointed out above, two other species which 
resemble the new one very closely: E. acaulis Roxb. and E. 
khandallensis Blatter and Hall berg. Somebody might point 
out that these 3 species deserve a similar fate as E, acaulis 
Roxb. and E. nana Rovle which were united by J. D. Hooker 
under E. fusiformis Ham. (FI. Brit . Ind , V, 258). All had 
been considered as distinct species by Boissier (DC. Prodr XV, 
II, 93, 94). Hooker gave this reason for combining them: 

Unlike as Rovle’s nana is to Roxburgh’s figure of acaulis , I 
am convinced that these are merely forms of one, the length of 
the cyme probably depending on the moisture of the soil, and 
whether produced in open ground or amongst herbage. The 
Concan specimens are intermediate”. 

If Hooker in his specimens saw only differences in the size 
of the cymes, we would, in a general way. agree with him that 
edaphic conditions can produce a distinct growth. But even 
here we could mention that we have grown plants of the new 
species under varied conditions, i.e. f without water and in water, 
and the cymes, morphologically considered, were always more or 
less the same, except that they were green when out of the 
direct sun-1 ight. 

It must also be admitted that Boissier’s descriptions of E. 
fxtsimormis and E. nana did not mention any good distinctive 
characters, but then we must remember what he says of the 
first: il Planta ex xcone el descript, cit. mihi tantum nota ”, and 
of the second: “ Ex desenptione et iedne valde rudi tantum 
nota”. 

So much about Hooker’s combination who was able to 
examine Hamilton’s and Royle’s specimens. 

As regards the new species and those closely allied to it, it 
can be seen from the descriptions of E. khandallensis and 
panchganiensis that not only the size of the cymes has been 
considered but also their number, the bracts, the styles and the 
seeds. The co-operation of botanists in other parts of India is 
kindly invited. 

Hydrochar itaceae 

Blyxa echinospermoides Blatter sp. nov. [Hydrocharitacea 
similis Blyxae echinospermae Hook. f. sed differt foliis basi 
angustioribus quam in medio , polline subgloboso spinoso et 
seminibus papillosis , non spinosis.] 

Stemless, densely tufted, submerged. Leaves linear, 
acute, narrowed from below the middle to the base, glabrous, 
serrulate, up to 30 cm. long, 1 mm. broad; midrib strongly 
prominent beneath, very swollen and spongy towards the base; 
upper surface flat; the leaves have a purplish hue and show 
irregular transverse darker lines when held against the light. 
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Scape growing up to 17 cm. in fruit, much compressed, spongy. 
Spathe ca. 65 mm. long, 4 mm. broad, 2-toothed, much 
flattened, each side with obscure nerves, 2 of which are slightly 
more prominent. Before the flower is developed there is a 
deep groove between these nerves along the empty part of the 
spathe ; the spathe attains its full length already in bud. 
Flowers hermaphrodite, solitary, sessile in the spathe, up 
to 11.5 cm. long; bud trigonous. Sepals 3, 10 mm. long, 

1 mm. broad, green, streaked with purple, linear, obtuse. 
Petals 3. 10 cm. long, | mm. broad at base, filiform, yellowish, 
tip twisted, white. Stamens 3, about half as long as the 
sepals ; anthers 1 mm. long, narrow, erect, shortly beaked, 
yellow; pollen subglobose, covered with numerous short spines. 
Styles 3, up to 18 mm. long, linear, terete, at first white, later 
greenish ; stigma obtuse, papillose. Capsule terete, long- 
beaked, seed-bearing for about § of the part covered by the 
spathe. Seeds white, ellipsoidal, about 1| mm. long not count¬ 
ing the tails, strongly papillose, with a curved tail at each end 
slightly longer and shorter than the seed respectively. (Some 
plants have seeds with both tails longer than the seed itself 
and in this case the papillae are longer.) 

Locality : Bombay Presidency: Vehar Lake, Salsette 
(Hallberg No. 1555, type).—Flowered and fruited in Novem¬ 
ber 1916. 

Note : The genus Blyxa , Noronha is in a bad state. J. D. 
Hooker (FI. Brit. Ind ., V, 660) makes the following remark: 
“Under this genus the following Indian forms occur. These 
present such diverse characters that it is difficult to suppose 
they do not represent species; on the other hand, water plants 
are so variable, and herbarium specimens of them are 
so unsatisfactory, that I must leave it to Indian botanists to 
work up the genus”. 

,T. D. Hooker mentions 7 species of which 6 were described 
by him. The great difficulty is to fix on constant characters. 

The leaves cannot be considered as constant, neither their 
size nor their shape. Blyxa echinosperma Hook. f. has leaves 
measuring from 15 cm to 1.2 m., B. octandra Planch, from 
20-60 cm., B. ceylanica Hook. f. from 15 60 cm. If the limits 
of length in other species are not so far apart, it must in all 
probability be ascribed to the fact that only one or a few 
specimens were examined 

The shape of the leaves is just as little reliable. Hooker 
has grouped his forms under 2 headings : (1) “ Leaves broad at 

the base, narrowed upwards to the acuminate tip” and (2) 
“ Leaves narrowed from below the middle to the base”. 

The new species comes very near B. echinosperma , and may 
prove some day to be identical with it, and still its leaves are 
narrowed from below the middle to the base, whilst the leaves 
of B. echinosperma are broader below. 
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The scapes and spathes are equally variable, except that 
the male flowers are enclosed in a 3-toothed spathe, while the 
hermaphrodite and male flowers are surrounded by a 2-toothed 
spathe. (Hooker seems to be mistaken when he says that the 
spathe of the female flowers is that of the male). 

“ Dioecious ” and “ hermaphrodite ” flowers seem to form 
a good character. The sepals and petals seem to be fairly uni¬ 
form, but differ in size and colour, characters which do not count 
much in water-plants. 

The number of stamens may be utilized in classification as 
soon as they are better known. 

Pollen, fruit and seed seem to vary a good deal in the 
same species. 

Before me are 2 specimens gathered in the same locality 
and on the same day. I have every reason to assume that they 
are identical with the new species. They were described from 
fresh specimens and they were found to agree with the new 
species though disagreeing in quite a number of characters which 
in the meantime 1 consider as variable. If they should, in 
course of time, prove to be constant, the two specimens must be 
t reated as new r species. 

1st specimen: Flowers up to 16 cm. long. Spathe 6.5 cm. 
long, 4 mm. broad. Pollen ovate-oblong, slightly oblique, less 
spiny than in the new species. Seeds narrowly ellipsoidal, with a 
stout tail nearly as long as the seed, broad at its base where 
there is also a small process; length of seed and tail 1.5 mm. ; 
surface minutely, irregularly wrinkled, not papillose or striate. 
The younger seeds are exactly like the younger seeds of speci¬ 
men 2. 

2nd specimen : Scape up to 27 cm. long in fruit. Spathe 
3.5 mm. broad. Pollen more or less angular (somewhat obpy- 
ramidal with numerous short spines. Seeds not half the length 
of new' species, with a tail shorter than the seed at one end and 
a minute process at the other, not papillose, surface minutely 
interruptedly striate. Younger seeds broadly oblong, umbo- 
nate. 

I am afraid it will take a long time before we are able to 
give a somewhat satisfactory account of this widely spread 
genus in India. Also here I invite my colleagues’ co-operation. 
But the only way of obtaining reliable information is to write 
a detailed description from fresh specimens or to keep the 
specimens in formalin. Herbarium specimens, even well pre¬ 
pared, are not of much use. 

Hydrilla ror/YSPERMA Blatter sp. nov. [Hydrocharitacea. 
Similis Hydrillcn verticillatce Presl, sod difjert spntha feminea 
a pice acuta non bidentata , stigmaiibus non fimbriatis sed coopertis 
piUs stigmaticis, seminibus numerosis ovatis basi truncatis , testa 
non producta .] 

A submerged, green, delicate, leafy fresh-water plant, form- 
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ing large masses. Stem much branched. Branches filamentous, 
from I mm. diam. to almost capillary. Leaves opposite or 
more usually in whorls of 3 or 4, seldom 6, 11-12 mm. long, 
2 mm. broad, linear-lanceolate, finely spinulose-serrulate, tip 
spinous, mid-rib slightly paler than the rest. Flowers dioecious. 
Male flowers solitary in a bell-shaped spathe. female flowers 
usually solitary in a tubular spathe. Male flowers: Spathes 
usually 2 or 3 in a whorl, bell-shaped, membranous, 3 mm. long, 
slightly 2-lobed, with about 10 long fleshy conical teeth project¬ 
ing outwards from a little below the margin of the mouth form¬ 
ing a subregular ring. Flowers minute, short-stalked, solitary. 
Sepals 3, broadly ovate, deeply concave, obtuse, about 2 mm. 
long. Petals 3, strap-shaped, slightly widening towards apex, tip 
triangular, slightly longer than sepals, bent inwards, included. 
Stamens 3, about as long as sepals; filaments twice the length 
of the anthers, stout; anthers large, bilocular, opening longi¬ 
tudinally ; pollen globose. Female flowers: Spathe 8 mm. long, 
narrow-tubular, apex acute. Perianth 5 mm. long. Sepals 3, 
oblong-lanceolate, flat, slightly incurved at tip and mucronate 
about 1 mm. broad in the upper third, greenish white. Petals 
3, slightly incurved at tip, almost identical in shape with the 
sepals, but smaller, white. Ovary cylindrical, produced into a 
very slender beak, full of mucilage; ovules many, anatropous. 
Styles 3, fleshy, slightly tapering, about half the length of the 
petals, covered with long stigmatic hairs, (not fimbriate) Seeds 
many, small, ovate, truncate at base with a strong ridge running 
down on one side from the apex, getting broader towards the 
base (testa not produced at either end). 

Locality. —Rajputana: Mount Abu, Naki Talao, about 
4,000 ft. (Hallberg and Blatter No. 11189, type).—Flowered and 
fruited in October 1916. 

Zingiberacecc 

Curcuma inodora Blatter sp. nov. [Zingiberacea subgenet is 
Eucurcumce K. Schum. seciionis Exanthce. Ixhizoma radicibus 
copious filipendulis tuber ifer is instructum; tubera intus alba , 
inodora. Folia cum floribus oriunda , unmatura 24 cm. longa, 
10 cm. lata, a pice acuminata , plicqta ; petiolus 16 cm. longus , pro- 
funds concavus , alatus. Inflorescentia vernal is. lateralis ; pedun - 
cuius 10 cm. altus. Bractece inferiores breviores et laliores superiors 
bus , pallide virides rubro-tinctce, superiores rosece apice purpureas, 
omnes apice truncates , rolundatce vel emarginatce. Calyx 1 cm. 
longus , tubulosodrigonus , apice breviier ei irregulariter 4 lobus ; 
tubus minutis8ime pubescens. Corolla 4.6 cm longa; tubus 2 
cmlobi 1.6 cm. longi ; lobus dorsalis apiculatus. lateralibus 
dimidio latior , lobi lalerales retusi , omnes ovati vel ovato-lanceolati, 
concavi , purpurascentes , ad apicem subsaccati. Staminodia et 
labellum subeequilonga , aliquantulum excedmtia petala. .Stami¬ 
nodia oblonga , 6-7 mm. lata , truncata , purpureo-rubra. Labellum 
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obovatum obscure 3-lobatum vd subintegrum , 1.5 mm. latum 9 
marginibus crispum, purpureo-rubrum, ad medianum intense 
flavum per totam longitudinem. Filamentum 3 mm. latum , 
purpureo-rubrum connatum cum staminodiis; anthera alba , basi 
et calcaribus roseis . Ovarium dense hirsutum. Stylus roseus; 
stigma album , obliquum , bilobum .] 

Base of plant a rhizome; root-fibres numerous, bearing 
ovoid tubers 4 cm. from their base; tubers 2-2*5 cm. by 1*5-2 
cm., white inside, divided into an outer and inner part by means 
of a membrane visible in a section as a distinct line following 
the outlines of the tuber, no smell, taste rather pleasant. 
Leaves appearing together with flowers, all enclosed in 2 olive 
or purplish green sheaths, which are many-nerved, rounded at 
tip, sometimes apiculate, 8 and 15 cm. long respectively. 
Young leaf: Blade 24 by 10 cm. with the apex acuminate, 
plaited with about 20 pairs of ridges following the main nerves; 
petiole 16 cm., deeply concave, winged. Inflorescence vernal, 
lateral; peduncle 10 cm. long, narrow below, stout above, with 
many sheaths at base. Lower bracts much shorter and broader 
than upper, pale green tinged with pink, margins waved, tips 
of all the bracts truncate, rounded or emarginate; upper 
bracts forming a coma, rose-coloured, tips purple. Calyx 
1 cm. long, tubular, trigonous, widening upwards, shortly and 
irregularly 3-lobed at apex; tube sparsely minutely pubescent. 
Corolla 3.5 cm., tube 2, lobes 1.5 cm., tube sharply bent in 
a little (3mm.) below the sinuses at which point it widens out. 
Up to this point tube below with 2 anterior fleshy whitish 
ridges with a furrow between, together 3 mm. broad. Dorsal 
lobe 1J times as broad as side lobes,, apiculate, side-lobes 
retuse, all ovate to ovate-lanceolate, concave, purplish, 
obscurely nerved, subsaccate near tip. Staminodes and 
lip subequal in length, surpassing tip of petals by 2 or 
3 mm. Staminodes oblong, 5 mm. broad near tip, 7 mm. 
lower down, truncate, purplish red. Lip obovate, obscurely 
3-lobed or subentire, 15 mm. across, margins crisped, apex 
bifid, with a faint longitudinal furrow on both sides; colour 
purplish red, a bright yellow band running longitudinally, 
broadest anteriorly, fainter below and on the outside, in its 
broadest part about 5 mm. Filament 3 mm. broad, connate 
with staminodes below, purplish red, free portion bent in; 
anther white with pink base and spurs which are bent inwards. 
Ovary 3 by 2 mm., densely hairy, hairs directed upwards. 
Style pink; stigma oblique, white, bilobcd, anterior margin 
straight, posterior with two diverging processes. 

Locality. —Bombay Presidency : Moolgaum, Salsette (Hall- 
berg No. 12724, type).—Flowered in June 1917. 

Curcuma purpurea Blatter sp. nov. Zingiberacea 
subgeneris Eucurcumoe K. Schum sectionis Mesanthoe Horan. 
Accedit ad Curcuman decipientem Dalz. sed differt uno tubere 
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8essili intus pallide flavo foliis multo latioribus , bracteis floriferis 
apice non saccatis , corolla multo longiore , lahello obscure 3 -lohato 
vel integro , cor olios tubo calyce triplo longiore , corollas segment is 
apice subsaccatis. Similis quoque multis in partibus Curcumce 
inodorce Blatter, sed distingui potest inflorescentia autumnali , 
centrali et absentia tuberum sessilium , corollce lobo dorsali longe 
mucronato. lateralibus autem rotundatis, stylo albo. 

Root-fibres thick; one sessile, transverse tuber, 4 cm. 
long, 1 cm. diam., pale yellow inside, faintly aromatic. Leaves 
and flowers contemporary. Leaves about 20 cm long and 
8 cm. broad, acuminate, plaited, petiole about 15 cm. long, 
deeply furrowed, winged. Lower bracts shorter and broader 
than the upper, pale green, tinged with pink, margins wavy, 
upper bracts forming a coma, rose-coloured, tips purple, all 
the bracts truncate, rounded or emarginate, (not saccate). 
Calyx 10 mm. long, tubular, trigonous, shortly and irregularly 
3-lobed at apex, widening upwards. Corolla 4.3 cm., tube 
3 cm., beginning to widen about 1.7 cm. from the base, but not 
sharply bent-in, white (without fleshy ridges); dorsal lobe 1 \ 
times as broad as side-lobes, long-mucronate, side-lobes rounded 
at apex, all ovate to ovate-lanceolate, concave, purplish, 
subsaccate at tip. Staminodes and lip almost of equal length, 
surpassing tip of petals by a few mm. Staminodes oblong, 
8 mm. broad, truncate, purplish red. Lip obovate, obscurely 
lobed or subentire, 15 mm. across, margins acrisped, apex 
bifid, colour purplish red, a bright yellow band running 
longitudinally, about 8 mm., broad, in front occupying almost 
the whole midlobe. Filaments 2 by 3 mm , connate with 
staminodes below, purplish red; anther white, base with spurs 
pink. Ovary densely soft-bristly upwards. Style white; stigma 
oblique, bilobed. 

Locality .—Western Ghats : Khandalla (Hallberg No. 14566, 
type).—Flowered during the early monsoon 1917. 

Kaempfera Evansii Blatter sp. nov. [Zingiberacea tribus 
Hedychiearum pertinet at genus Kaempferam sectionis Monolophi. 
Herba perennis. Caulis crassus , foliosus ad 60 cm. altus. Folia 
lanceolata vel elliplica , acuminatissima , infra pubescentia , in 
peiiolum brevem decurrentia , usque ad 27-36 cm. longa , 8 cm. lata. 
Flores laxe spicati , terminates. Bracteae uniflorae , spathaceae, 
glabrae , 2'5 cm. longae. Calyx tubuloso-spathaceus , 4*5. cm. 
longus , membranaceus , apice fissus per 1 cm. Corolla glabra , 
tubus 7 cm. longus , pallide aurantiacus y lobi 4 cm. longi , anguste 
lineares marginibus involutis , pallide flavi. Staminodia 2 , 
anguste linearia , 5 cm. longa , 3 mm lala f alba . Labellum 4 5 
longum > 2'5 cm. latum , cuneatum , bifidum per V5 cm ., album 
unguiculo aurantiaco. Stamina 4 cm. longa , rubra. Antherae 
2.5 mm. lata , lobi in-aequales , 7 el 6 cm. longi , paralleli , basi 
liberi. Connectivi appendicula subulata f subflava , 1 cm. aitin - 
$entia. Ovarium subtrigonum , ca. 1 cm. longum y glabrum , 
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3-loculare ovulis multis. Stylus flavus , generatim antherarum 
lobis quidem sed non appendiculis longior. Stigma capitellatum 
penicillatum .] 

A perennial herb. Stem about GO cm. high, stout, green, 
clothed with the sheaths of the distichous leaves. Leaves 36 
by 7 to 27 by 8 cm., lanceolate or elliptic, very acuminate, 
finely pubescent beneath, running down into a very short 
petiole. Flowers laxly spicate, terminal, the lowest 3 cm. 
apart, faintly fragrant ; axis of inflorescence angular, grooved, 
glabrous. Bracts 2 5 cm. long, 1 to each flower, spathaceous, 
enclosing the calyx, nerved, glabrous. Calyx 4*5 cm. long, 
tubular, narrow, spathaceous. membranous, split for about 
1 cm., limb obtuse, nerved. Corolla glabrous, tube 7 cm. 
long, narrow, cylindrical, pale orange ; lobes 4 cm. long, 
narrowly linnar, broadest (4 mm.) a little below the acute 
contracted tip, 3-ncrved, with the margins rolled in, pale 
yellow. Staminodes 2, narrowly linear, 5 cm. by 3 mm., 
broadest near the obtuse tip, 3-nerved, white. Lip 4*5 by 
2*5 cm., broadest outwards, cuneate, bifid for 1*5 cm. white, 
fading yellow, with a distinct orange claw. Stamen 4 cm. 
long, red ; filaments very narrow ; anther 2*5 mm. broad, 
anther-cells unequal, parallel, 7 and G mm. long respectively, 
with a yellow line, free at the base ; connective crested, pro¬ 
duced into 2 subulate unequal yellowish tails, reaching 1 cm. 
in length. Ovary slightly trigonous, not 1 cm. in length, 
glabrous, 3-celled ; placentas axile; ovules numerous ; 2 
thick, conical, obtuse, bright yellew excrescences, 3 mm. long, 
on ovary at base of corolla-tube (rudimentary styles). Style 
yellow, very slender, glabrous, generally overtopping the 
anther-cells, but not the tails. Stigma small, yellow, capi- 
tellate, transversely comjiressed, penicillate, with a depression 
on top. 

Locality : Madura District: Gathered on the High Wavy 
Mountain, 5,500 ft., in May 1917, flowered in Bombay in 
September 1917 (Hallberg and Blatter No. 7744, type). 

Amaryllidaceoe 

Pancratium Donaldi Blatter sp. nov. [ Amaryllidacea , 
accedens ad Pancratium parvum Dalz. necnon P. St. Mariae 
Blatter and Hallberg. Diljert a primo corona lata conica et 
scapo fortissimo , ab altero stylo non incluso er perigonii tubo 
multo longiore necnon dLstincte trigono .] 

A perennial glabrous herb. Bulb globose, ca. 4 cm. diam., 
tunicate, brown ; neck cylindric, up to 3 cm. long. Leaves 
at time of flowering 2, leathery, lanceolate, acute or obtuse, 
reaching about § up the scape. Scape very stout, com¬ 
pressed, almost smooth, or striate or ribbed, up to 10 cm. 
long, green. Flowers fragrant, 2-5 in an umbel. Spathe 1, 
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very broadly ovate, bifid at apex, membranous, whitish, 
transparent. Pedicels up to l cm. long. Perianth-tube up to 
9 cm. long, greenish below, white above, distinctly trigonous, 
slightly dilated above ; lobes white, reaching 3 cm. by 1 cm., 
broadly lanceolate, suddenly contracted into an awl-shaped 
apiculus 3-4 mm. long, at the base of the apiculus above a 
small horn pointing inwards. Staminal cup 1 cm. long, broad¬ 
ly conico-trigonous, with 6 longitudinal folds truncate at apex 
with bifid teeth between the filaments Filaments longer or 
shorter than teeth of cup. Anthers about 4 mm. long, 
yellow'. Style filiform, about 11 cm., protruding for about 
1 cm. beyond the anthers. Stigma subtrilobed. Ovary 
cylindrical-trigonous, 3-celled, many-ovuled. 

Locality : Bombay Presidency : Panel)gani, Second Table¬ 
land in grass on laterite soil, exposed situation, only found in 
an area of about 50 sq. yards (Donald Elkins No. 758, type, 
759. 760, 761 cotypes).—Found flowering 10th June, 192S. 

Liliaceat 

Ciilouopiiytum qlaucoides Blatter, sp. nov . [ Liliacea , 
accedit ad G. glaucum Dalz., sed differt forma foliorum peliolo 
loncjo, scapi vnginis paucis , perianthii segmeniis longioribus el 
latioribus angnste oblongis , capsulis triquelris , loculis 6-7- 
ovulalis, seminibus basi cordatis.] 

Root-fibres very numerous, cylindric, white, up to 30 cm. 
long. Leaves 6-14, radical, membranous-leathery, lanceolate, 
long-acuminate, grass-green above, glaucous beneath, glabrous, 
attenuated into a long winged petiole. Scape strict, simple, 
up to 65 cm. long, smooth, dark green, provided with 1 or 2 
long, lanceolate-acuminate chartaceous sheaths 8 cm. long and 
15 mm. broad at the base. Higher up the sheaths become 
smaller till they pass into broadly ovate or ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate, almost amplexicaul, scarious bracts which are 
persistent (not forming a coma before flowering), brown in the 
upper part when young, later on turning brown all over, the 
lower part being almost brown-black, with many black nerves 
in the central part, l'5-3 cm. long, smaller upwards : higher 
up the bracts form a tube surrounding the flowers with their 
bracteoles, greenish-white, about 8 mm. long, 4 mm. broad, 
slightly compressed, truncate at apex and brown, with 2 teeth 
on opposite sides, one tooth acuminate and longer, the other 
acute. Flowers white, in simple, dense racemes, 15-30 cm. long, 
1*5-2 cm. wide. Pedicels of bud ascending, when the flower 
opens at right angles to tlio axis and again ascending in fruit, 
5-15 mm. long, stiff, comparatively stout, white, articulated 
about the middle or higher up, 2-3-nate, elongated in fruit 
up to 22 mm., but only the part below' the articulation. 
Bracteoles 1 for each flower; bracteole of the flower which 
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opens first very small, oblanceolate, white, scarious, about 

3 mm. long, of the second flower broadly ovate, sub-acuminate 
with a tuft of tiny hairs at apex, white, of the third flower 
very broadly obovate, suddenly contracted into an acuminate 
apex which has a tuft of small hairs, white with green in the 
centre, margin brown. Perianth segments up to 13 mm. long, 

4 mm. broad, narrowly oblong, subobtuse or minutely apicu- 
late, inner lobes slightly broader, all spreading, later on deflex- 
ed. Filaments white, up to 8 mm. long, minutely papillose ; 
anthers yellow, 4-5 mm. long, basifixed, slightly bilobed at 
base, introrse, longitudinally dehiscing. Ovary 3-lobed, green. 
Style up to 1 cm. long, white; stigma minute, not thicker than 
the style. Capsule coriaceous, emarginate, triquetrous, acutely 
3-winged, 10 mm. long and broad. Seeds 6-7 in each cell, 
orbicular, cordate at base, flat, convex and coarsely wrinkled on 
the side touching the carpel, slightly concave on inner side. 

Locality : Bombay Presidency : Panchgani, beyond the 
Mahomedan High School (Blatter P73). Flowered middle of 
August 1925. 

Usually only 2 or 3 flowers are open at the same time. 

The fact that the pedicel of the bud and the fruit is ascend¬ 
ing whilst it is at a right angle to the axis when the flower 
opens can be explained as a mechanical reaction. As the 
pedicel is very short there is no room for the spreading flower 
to expand freely as long as the pedicel forms an acute angle 
w ith the axis of the raceme. 

In the above diagnosis I have described bracteoles. In 
no description of Indian Chlorophyturns- have bracteoles been 
mentioned. There is scarcely a doubt about the morpholo¬ 
gical character of the structures which I called bracteoles, and 
which I have examined repeatedly. It is quite possible that 
those details in a dried state have escaped the eyes of 
observers as it has happened so often, especially in Monoco¬ 
tyledons. The descriptions of most of our fleshy Monocoty¬ 
ledons are in a deplorable state. These plants cannot be 
satisfactorily described from dried specimens. Indian bota¬ 
nists would render a great service by writing as detailed 
descriptions as possible from live specimens, and by sending 
them together with well-preserved specimens to Kew or the 
British Museum. This would lead, in course of time, to the 
elimination of many mistakes that have crept into the treat¬ 
ment of the Monocotyledons. 

In the key to the Liliaceae , J. D. Hooker (FI. Brit. Ind., 
VI, 301) characterizes the ovary as 4-6-ovuled. In our 
species each cell contains 6-7-ovules. 

Aracece 

Arisaema longecaudata Blatter sp. nov. [Aracea 
sectionis Clavatorum. Similis Arisoemati Leschenaultii Bl. sed 
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differt spatha viridi longitudinaliter albo-vittata , spatharum 
acuminibus longissimis, spadice fere duplo maiore, spadicis 
appendice uniformiier cylindrica a basi leviter incrassaia minime 
claviformi , mullo longiore , stigmatibus non sessilibus , floribu# 
masculis omnibus slipitatis. J 

Whole plant reaching 1 m. and more, as a rule dioecious. 
Tuber depressed globose; root-fibres numerous, from the upper 
side of the tuber, less tough than in A Murrayi. Leaf 
solitary, peltate; petiole stout, straight, up to 60 cm. long, 
cylindric, smooth, shining, green and purple-marbled; leaflets 
generally 6, whorled, petiolulate with petiolules 5 mm. long, 
very variable even in the same leaf, obovate-cuneate or broadly 
lanceolate or oblong-lanceolate, all caudate-acuminate with 
acumination up to 4 cm. and capillary towards end, 
dark green above, paler beneath, shining, up to 22 cm. 
by 9 cm., intramarginal veins 2, nerves depressed above, 
prominent beneath. Peduncle up to 40 cm., cylindric. 
thinner than petiole, of the same colour, blit green 
near top. Male spathe up to 30 cm. long, grass-green 
throughout, striped externally with white; tube elongate- 
cylindric, up to 8 cm. long, 2 cm. diam., widoning into an 
ovate-lanceolate, long caudate-acuminate limb, 7 cm. long 
(without acumen) and 4 cm. broad, slightly reflexed near the 
tube, acumen 13 cm. long; limb deflexed, pendulous Male 
spadix up to 9 cm. long, exserted fiom the tube for 1 cm., 
conical in the flower-bearing part which is about 5 cm. long, 
appendix about 4 cm. long, straight, slightly thickened at 
the base, then more or less uniformly cylindric, blunt at tip. 
Stamens white; filaments stout, about 2 mm. long, usually 3 
united carrying 6, sometimes 7-8 antlier-lobes which are shortly 
ovoid or globular. Female spathe up to 45 cm., tube 10 by 
2.5 cm.; limb (without acumen) 13 by 6 cm., acumen 22 cm. 
Female spadix : Flower-bearing part about 5.5 cm. long, above 
female flower some neuters for 5 mm., appendix 4 cm. long, like 
male. Female flowers arranged in many parallel dense spirals. 
Ovaries spherical or shortly oblong, green,unilocular, 1-3-ovuled ; 
style very short, stout, green, stigma disk-like, white, covered 
with crystalline protuberances. Neuters above the female 
flowers up to about 17, subulate 

Abnormalities : In a female spadix (call it incipient or 
atavistic androgynous spadix) were noticed above the female 
flowers 2 male flowers, each consisting of 2 filaments united 
below and free above, each filament with two distinct white 
anther-lobes separated from each other by a broad green 
connective. 

Mixed with the neuters of a female spadix the following 
were observed : 

(a) One bisexual flower on 2 pedicels united at the base: 
one pedicel bearing an undeveloped ovary and 
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well-developed style, the other pedicel one complete 
anther. 

(b) Some male flowers : 1 filament with an anther-lobe. 

(c) Some male flowers: 1 filament with a complete anther 

and connective. 

Flowers and leaves seen at the same time. Spatlie usually 
reaching to up below the leaf, the leaf thus protecting the 
flower; the spathe is never higher than the leaf. The spathes 
turn pale and then yellow. 

Locality. Bombay Presidency: Mahableshwar, very com¬ 
mon, covering large areas in the woods, also found on trees 
(Blatter No. P 10, type).—Flowered by the end of June 1925. 

Note: This is one of the commonest plants in the woods 
of Maliableshwar during June and July. The straight stout 
peduncle and petiole surmounted by the large peltate leaf made 
up of 6 long-caudate leaflets and the long pendulous acumen 
of the spathe at once catch the eye. It is strange that this 
plant has not been observed by II. M. Bird wood or T. Cooke or 
any other botanist Is it because it is a monsoon-plant when 
visitors do not stay at Mahableshwar ? Or has it been mistaken 
for A. Leschenaultii, the only other Ariscema which the new 
species resembles ? Cooke mentions two specimens of that 
species, but he has not seen them (vol. TI, 821). 

Hooker f. (FI. Brit, hid , VI, 504) gives tc Western Ghats, 
from the Concan southwards ” as locality for A. Leschenaultii 
I do not know on what specimens ho founded that locality or 
whether he simply accepted Dalzell and Gibson's word, their 
specimen from “ between Ramghat and Belgaum ” not being 
at Kew. There are authentic specimens to show that the plant 
occurs in the Nilgiris and Ceylon, but nobody seems to have 
seen the true ArisannaLeschenaultii in the Bombay Presidency. 
Requires further investigation 

The new species also resembles in some respects Ariscema 
caudatum Engler. This is a species only partly known. 
Hooker f. (FI Bril. huL, VI, 508) had seen no specimen and 
described it from a drawing by Stocks who had seen the plant 
in the Konkan. Fngler described the species, as he says him¬ 
self, from a badly dried specimen. We reproduce Engler's 
description which is more complete than either Hooker's or 
Cooke's. It may help future botanists to identify the plant 
in the field. 

Ariscema caudatum Engl in DC. Mon. Phan., II (1879) 
559, in Engler’s Pflanzenreich IV, 23F (1920) 183, fig. 39; 
Hook. f. FI. Brit. Ind., VI (1893) 508; Cooke FI. Bomb., II 
S22. 

Leaf solitary. Dioecious (Hooker and Cooke speak of the 
spadix as androgynous), Petiole stout, narrowly sheathed; 
blada radiatisect; segments 7, oblong-elliptic, long and very 
narrowly acuminate, ending in an aristiform 1-1.5 cm. long 
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tip, shortly cuneate at the base, 15-17 cm. long, the middle 
segment o cm. broad, the lateral ones narrower, lateral 
nerves archingly ascending at an acute angle, 7-9 mm. distant 
from each other, united into an intramarginal nerve 2-3 mm. 
inside the margin. Peduncle much shorter than the petiole. 
Tube of spathe long-infundibuliform, 6-7 cm. long, above 2 cm. 
<liam., margin of the throat slightly recurved blade erect, 
oblong-lanceolate, about 8 cm. long, 3 cm. broad below, 
contracted into a narrow linear tail 8 cm. long. Inflorescence 
of spadix about 5 cm. long; appendix stipitate, thickened at 
the base, only 1.5 cm. long. 

This plant has not been observed since Stock’s time. 

As I am just dealing with the genus Ariscema 1 wish to 
complete Hooker’s and Cooke’s descriptions of Ariscema Murrayi 
Hook, which are not always correct in every detail and some¬ 
times ambiguous and misleading. This plant is one of the 
commonest at Panchgani, but it took me a long time before 

1 was able to identify it with A. Murrayi simply on account of 
some general unqualified statements made by Cooke and Engler. 

Arismma Murrayi , Hook, in Hot. May , (1848) t. 4388. 

Tubers hemispheric, up to 5 cm. diam , root-fibres crowded 
arising from the upper side of the tuber, fleshy, whit**, rather 
tough. Sheaths broadly linear-oblong, or oblong-lanceolate, 
mucronate, lowest white, tipped purple, the others pale or dark 
purplish, the uppermost up to 30 cm. long, the lower much 
shorter. Leaf one, coming up shortly alter the peduncle, but 
coexistent with the flower and finally reaching higher than the 
flower, peltate, glossy dark green on the upper surface, paler 
and shining beneath, divided to the base into 5-11 segments. 
Segments sessile, ovate-lanceolate-acuminate or oblong-lanceo¬ 
late-acuminate or obovate-lanceolate, cuneate at base, with 2 
intramarginal nerves, the outer faint, the inner distinct and 
about 1 cm. from the outer, otherwise penninerved, the 
nerves from tho midrib meeting the inner intramarginal nerve, 
all the nerves depressed on the upper surface and very pro¬ 
minent on the lower, the central one very pale green, margin 
either entire or dentate-sinuate and wavy, length from 6-15.45 
cm., breadth 4-6.15 cm., acumen 1.5 cm. Petiole 30-40 cm. long, 

2 cm. diam. below, 1 cm. near lamina (in a specimen 60 cm. 
high), cylindrical, striate, stout, green or purplish-red or greenish 
purple or green streaked with purple, sheathed for one half 
or less. Peduncle 30-90 cm., green or purple, cylindrical, 
thinner than the petiole, and slightly thinner towards the apex, 
shorter or longer than the peduncle. Spathe striate, up to 
14 cm. long, tube cylindrical, 2.5-6 cm. long, 1-3 cm. wide, 
grass-green inside and outside with white striae, especially 
upwards, slightly constricted at top and there broadening into 
a broadly ovate-acute or ovate-acuminate, somewhat cucullate 
limb, limb up to 11 cm., incurved, sometimes at a right 
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angle, at other times at 45° to the axis, pure white or 
sometimes with a green band or blotches along the centre, 
purple inside and outside where it meets the tube, the 
purple sometimes very faint or absent, especially outside, 
veins many, parallel, very distinct outside, faint inside, 
acumen mostly tinged with a bright green. Spadix narrowed 
from the base upwards, conical; appendage very variable, 
3-7 cm. long, greenish at base, becoming deep purple above and 
lighter in colour at the tip ; exserted (I have not seen it included 
in the tube), following more or less the bend of the limb, 
tapering to a fine point. Spadix androgynous or unisexual. 
Androgynous spadix : Female flowers below, crowded, covering 
about 2-3 cm of the conical axis; ovaries arranged in many 
parallel spirals, sessile, style very short, stout, stigma disk¬ 
shaped, white; then follows an empty space of 3-4 mm. or the 
male flowers follow immediately, covering 1 2.5 cm. of the 
spadix, consisting of groups of 3-8, mostly 6 anther-lobes on a 
common very short stalk, sometimes a few subulate neuters 
above the anthers. Male spadix : Anther-bearing part up to 
3 cm. long, 2-7, mostly 4 anther- lobes on a common stalk 
about 2 mm. long, globose or shortly ovoid, opening by a slit 
on top. Female spadix never seen. Ovaries when ripe, bright 
red, variously compressed. 

The anthers are faintly scented.—The plants with male 
spadices are generally only half the size of those with 
androgynous spadices. 

This is a most variable species as can be seen from the 
measurements given of the different parts and organs. When 
fresh the identity of the plant cannot be mistaken though at 
first sight some specimens are most puzzling; but if one has 
to deal with dried specimens only, one can easily feel inclined 
to make new species where there are only extremes of size or 
variation of shape of which in nature one finds an endless 
series of transition-forms generally not represented in herbaria. 

The description prepared from one specimen in such a case 
must necessarily be wrong, unless it be supplemented by a 
number of notes referring to almost and correcting every detail 
mentioned in the description in order to give a complete and 
reliable picture of the species and not only of one specimen. 
But this kind of work can only be carried out with fresh 
material and with plenty of it. There is a vast field for the 
Indian botanist and we can help materially our colleagues in 
Europe who, in spite of their painstaking labour, have to confess 
in the end : “ Vidi siccum. ” 
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On a new Theropod Dinosaur (Orthogoniosaurus Matleyi, 
n. gen. et n. sp.) from the Lameta beds of 
Jubbulpore 

By H. C. Das-Gupta 
Introduction 

The tooth that is described here was obtained from the 
green marly clay of the Lameta beds developed in the Jubbul¬ 
pore Cantonment. These beds have been elaborately described 
by Dr. Matley 1 who has also given us a short account of the 
history of the fossil bones found at this locality from 1828 to 
1917, when an interest in the study of the Lameta fossil reptiles 
was revived by Dr. Matley himself. I had an opportunity of 
visiting this locality in charge of a party of students from the 
Presidency College, Calcutta, in 1924, and succeeded in making 
a small collection including the tooth that is described below. 

Description. 

The tooth on which the genus Orthogoni¬ 
osaurus is established is rather small in 
size, the preserved part measuring about 
27 mm., compressed and with a posterior 
edge which is denticulated and straight. 
The serrations arc rather blunt, set at 
right angles to the edgo and possibly run 
along the entire length, though, on account 
of the incomplete nature of the lower part 
of this edge, nothing definite can be said 
regarding this point. The anterior edge is 
convex and not denticulate. The exposed 
face appears to be slightly convex. 

Systematic Position. 

Prior to 1917 only remains of Sauropod 
dinosaurs had been known from the Lameta 
beds, but it was the investigation of Dr. 
Matley which, for the first time, brought 
to light the remains of carnivorous and 


i Rec. Qeol. Surv . Ind. f Vol. 53, pp. 142-164, 1921. 



Orthogoniosaurus 
Matleyi n. gen. 
et n. sp. x 2. 
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armoured dinosaurs from this region. The carnivorous 
dinosaurian remains, according to Dr. Matley *, include 
teeth of a megalosaurian type; while the armoured dino¬ 
saurian remains have been described as a new genus 
(Lametasaurus) by Dr. Matley 1 2 * . Besides the megalosaurian 
teeth mentioned above, Megalosaurus sp. has also been recorded 
from the Cretaceous beds of Southern India by Lydekker 8 , but 
the tooth that is described in this note is quite distinct from 
megalosaurian teeth which have got both their edges serrated. 
As remarked by Gilmore 4 * , * the serrate edges on the anterior and 
posterior borders are characteristic of nearly all Thcropoda* 
and I think that the absence of any denticulation on the anter¬ 
ior border is a sufficiently important character on which a new 
genus may be established. Among the Cretaceous Theropods 
Orthogoniosaurus Matleyi may be compared with one of the 
three teeth described as Coelurus gracilis by Lull 6 , but the chief 
distinction between the tooth of Coelurus gracilis and that of 
Orthogoniosaurus Matleyi lies in the fact that the posterior 
edge of the former is concave, while that of the latter is 
straight. 

In this connection attention may be drawn to a Theropod 
dinosaurian tooth originally described by Huxley 6 as Ankistrod- 
on indicus and subsequently changed into Epicampodon indicus 
by Lydekker 7 . Recently von Huene 8 has expressed an opinion 
that Epicampodon is possibly the same as Thecodontosaurus and 
the Indian Epicampodon indicus is related to Thecodontosaurus 
cylindrodon* . The Indian Triassic Epicampodon (= ? Thecodonto - 
saurus) indicus may be regarded as a very close ally of Ortho - 
goniosaurus Matleyi , the relationship resting chiefly on the 
occurrence of the dental serrations which are found only on the 
posterior border which is also straight in both cases. The 
serrations of Orthogoniosaurus Matleyi are rather blunt and at 
right angles to the axis of the tooth and, in these respects, 
there is a great similarity between my species and Thecodonto¬ 
saurus cylindrodon described as Palaeosaurus cylindricum by 
Riley and Stutchbury 10 , as Palaeosaurus cylindrodon by Huxley* 1 


1 op. cil ., p. 154. 2 Rec Qeol. Surv. Ind., Vol. 55, pp. 105-109, 1924. 

3 Rec. Qeol. Surv. Ind., Vol. 10, p. 41, 1877, and Pal. Ind. Ser., IV, 

Vol. I, pt. 3, pp. 26-27, 1879. 

4 Bull. 110, U. S. Nat. Mus., p. 92, 1920. 

6 Maryland Qeol. Surv,, Lower Cretaceous, pp. 187-188, pi. XV, fig. 1, 
1911. Gilmore (op. cit., p. 127) is of opinion that this identification has 
been made on very scanty evidence and is of doubtful value. 

6 Pal. Ind. Ser., IV, Vol. I, pt. 1, pp. 11-13, 1865. 

7 Cat. Fossil Reptilia and Amphibia in the British Mus., Pt. 1, p. 174, 

1888. 


8 Qeol . u. Pal. Abhandl., Bd. XII, p. 5, 1906. 

9 Qeol. u. Pal. Abhandl. Suppl. Bd. I, Lief. 5, p. 302, 1908. 

10 Proc. Qeol. Soc. Lond., Vol. II, pp. 397-398, 1836. 

' * ift7n 
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and linked up with Thecodontosaurus by von Huene 1 . I would 
accordingly like to place the genus Orthogoniosaurus under the 
family of Anchisauridae (Thecodoniosauridae). 

* Qeol. u. Pal . Abhandl ., Vol. XVII, p. 81, 1914. 
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Some Meteorological Proverbs of the People of Bengal 
By Chintaharan Chakravarti 

In a paper entitled 'Meteorology in Ancient India * 1 2 * MM. Dr. 
Ganganath Jha has shown that meteorology as a science was 
cultivated in ancient India. He drew the attention of scholars 
to the fact that there were a good many works in Sanskrit 
which dealt with the subject either exclusively or incidentally 
(as in astronomical works). He brought together in his paper 
the meteorological information that was scattered in as early a 
work as the well-known astronomical work, the Brhatsamhita 
of Varaha-mihira (5th-6th century) traditionally associated 
with the court of Vikramaditya as a contemporary of the great 
poet Kalidasa. 

Stray sayings can, of course, be gathered from still earlier 
works. Thus the grammatical work, the Mahabhasya of Patan- 
Jali (3rd century B.C.) has a couplet—it may possibly be a 
quotation—which refers to the climatic effect produced by 
lightning assuming different colours. It runs :— 

-4 

snffasTTCtTO ftraT « 2 

“ Lightning having a brown colour indicates storm, that 
having a deep red colour forecasts sunshine. Lightning with 
a black colour forebodes total destruction, while white-coloured 
lightning gives an indication of famine.” 

The Katikdj commentary on the grammar of Panini, reads 

iftcTT f^f^TT 8 as the third foot and this means * yellow- 

coloured lightning should be taken as an indication of rains \ 

There is also a Sanskrit proverb, according to which 
c clouds in the west are not fruitless \ 4 * 

Meteorological beliefs in the form of popular sayings and 
proverbs—in some cases at least going back to a fairly old 
age—are also known to be prevalent in the various Indian verna¬ 
culars. A collection of these will be of some importance to the 


1 Allahabad University Studies —Vol. I (Allahabad, 1925)—pp. 1-11. 

2 Mahabhasya —Benares, Rajrajeswari Press ed., p. 180 (vol. IT); 

Kielhom—p. 449 (vol. I). The latter reads the third foot as §t*TT wfh 

(yellow lightning indicates crops). 

» Under Panini II. 3. 13. 4 I 
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study of the development or popularity of the science in India. 
Students of the science may also investigate if some, at least, 
of these beliefs have any scientific bearing or they are all mere 
superstitions. Even if they are nothing but superstitions they 
are not of little importance to Anthropologists. Meteorological 
superstitions have almost a universal character being popular 
among various peoples of the world and a comparative study 
of them will be highly interesting. 

Meteorological proverbs of the Bihar side have been collect¬ 
ed in the Bihar Peasant Life of Sir George Grierson (pp. 281 ff.) 
and Bihar Proverbs of John Christian (Nos. 437 ff.). Almost 
the whole of class V of the latter work deals with meteorology. 

These proverbs of Bihar are believed to have originated 
from a son of the celebrated astronomer Varaha-mihira by a 
shepherd girl. 1 

In the present paper, I propose to collect some of the mete¬ 
orological proverbs current among the people of Bengal. The 
collection does not, of course, claim to be exhaustive. I have 
gathered them from the sayings of Khana and proverbs current 
among the people of my native district, Faridpur, in Eastern 
Bengal. Nos. 6-20 are attributed to Khana, who is also tradi¬ 
tionally connected with VarSha-mihira. It is stated that 
Varaha deserted his son, Mihira 2 , on the ocean after his birth for 
his calculations went to show that he would be very short-lived. 
The child floated and reached the King of Ceylon who brought 
him up and got him married to his daughter Khana. It is this 
Khana, who had turned out to be a. great astronomer like her 
husband and father-in-law, who is believed to be the author of 
these sayings. 

Some of the proverbs collected here seem to be fairly old 
though the date of none can be determined with any amount 
of certainty. The value of at least some of these from the 
standpoint of meteorology needs be carefully studied as they 
are apparently based on a minute observation of atmospherical 
conditions. They are highly popular among the peasantry and 
boatmen of Bengal. It is from these proverbs that they take 
timely precautions against approaching rain and storm; and it 
must be admitted that they are not generally deceived. If, 
however, they err, they err on the side of over-precautiousness. 

1. cTcT 5TT I 

‘As the roaring, not so the rains, i.e., if the clouds roar 
much the showers will be little.* 

2. Sometimes at the time of sunset the sky becomes 

unusually red. This is called or red evening. A red 


1 Dr, Jha (op. cit. t pp. 2-3). 

2 It should be noted that according to this tradition, VarShS and 
Mihira were the names of two different persons. 
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evening is supposed to give a forecast of the weather of the 
next day. The proverb runs :— 

W* *fF5T I 

‘ If the red evening follows a stormy day, there will be 
dryness (i.e., cessation of rains); if it follows a dry (rainless) 
day, there will be storm.' 

3. Clouds in the south are regarded as sure indications of 
rain in the months of Asadha and Sra vana (July-August); those 
in the north are believed to be similar indications of rain in the 
months of Caitra and Vaisakha (May-June). North-western 
quarter is popularly called the stormy quarter and clouds in 
that quarter are supposed to bring about storm. 

4. It is believed, in some parts of Eastern Bengal, that the 
weather condition of the month of Pausa (December-January) 
gives a forecast of the weather of the following year. The 
saying goes:— 

gSTT I 

*TT*T ^T£TT*TT || 1 

4 You ( i.e ., the month of Pausa) pass away forecasting the 
weather conditions of the year: in the beginning (1J days) 
and the end (1} days) you give a forecast of your own (i.e., 
the month of Pausa) [in the following year] and then [by 
every two days and a half] you give an indication of the 
weather conditions of the months beginning from Mina (the 
sign of Pisces, i.e., the month of Caitra) and ending with Tula 
(Libra—month of Kartika) and then you forecast the months 
of Makara (Capricorn—month of Magha), Kumbha (Aquarius— 
month of Phalguna) and Viccha (Scorpio—month of Agraha* 
yana). 

5. jf? ws i 

‘Twentieth of Jyaistha and the storm becomes old, i.e., 
loses its ferocity after the 20th of Jyaistha (May-June).’ 2 


1 Though highly popular it ha9 undergone material changes from 
mouth to mouth and it is difficult to trace the original. 

8 But, as a matter of fact, storms in the months of ASvina and Kartika 
(September and October) are the most furious. 
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Sayings of Khana. 1 

6. ntfr fair# *rr?T i 

nr?T 11 

?3*TT n% qn % nTTlft i 
^rranr hr*; must mfn ii 

‘If the month of Pausa (December-January) is hot and 
there is cold in the month of Vaisakha (April-May), pits will be 
filled in the beginning of Asadha (June-July) [t.e., there will be 
heavy rain].* 4 Listen, O my husband says Khana, 4 there will 
be no water (i.e., rain) [in that year] in the months of Sravana 
and Bhadra (July-August).’ 

7. «??; i 
nsrril wsmq?: ii 

cttt:t i 
nn *u*Tt ^r^rf n 

‘If there is shivering cold in the month of Caitra (March- 
April), hail and storm in the month of Vaisakh (April-May), and 
stars become visible in the month of Jyaistha (May-June), know 
it [to be a year of] heavy rain.’ 

8. ntw?: §im taufa?: mnr i 

v fan er fan mn u 

‘If there is fog in the month of Pausa (December-January) 
the effect of it will be [noticed] in the month of Vaisakh (April- 
May). There will be rain for so many days as there was fog.’ 

9. wft* *ttct fan i 
sit?: nrn fan fan n 

4 If the rain begins on Saturday it will last for a week, if on 
Tuesday, for three days, and in the case of other days it will last 
only for a day.’ 

10. tscfa mn i 

5* *<r«r?: *rnf ?arnTn nsn 11 

1 The sayings in the present paper are taken from Khariar Vacan % with 
Bengali explanation, published by P. S. Bhattaoharya (Srinath Library, 
28/1, Beadon Row, Calcutta—1315 B.S.). 
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‘If in the beginning of the year (i.e., in the month of 
Vaij&kha) wind blows in the North-east corner, there will be 
(heavy] rain that year—so says Khana.’ 

11. i 

% |t 

‘ If wind blows in the direction opposite to that of the cloud 
in the month of Bhadra (August-September), there will be rain 
and storm on that day.’ 

12. ’srg*. %i=rT aftaT i 

II 

*f?HT% ITT I 

iraj TTW ^T || 

wtst i 

5TT5T «TT 'f^r II 

* What calculations do you make, 0 father-in-law ? You 
will get indications of rain from clouds themselves. If clouds 
are of the spade-axe appearance 1 and there is occasional wind, 
you will ask the farmer to fix the ridge of earth dividing fields; 
for there will be [rain] to-morrow if not to-day.* 

13. 5T% 'EJST 'W 
Vt Tfts 3 TT»T I 

‘ If frogs croak frequently, know it, there will be rain in 
no time.’ (Cf. Rgveda VII, 103.) 

14. 

ST^T Wfar I 

• If the rain-bow is seen in the east, land and pond will 
become the same (i.e., there will be excossive rain).’ 

15. nfvta Tig faar »3 t;t i 
yzK vg ww vnu n 2 

* Pieces of oloud scattered in the sky are said to be of the spade-axe 
type. 

* Another reading is 
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‘If a rain-bow is seen in the west there will be eternal 
dryness, (i.e., drought); if in the east there will be torrential or 
heavy rain/ 

16. ^1%*; jtvi m*T I 

■am mfa gsmnn i! 

‘ If there are stars within the halo of the moon, rain 
showers in torrents/ 

17. fa^ I 
fa^ *WT **TTcm || 

‘ If the halo be at a distance from the moon, rain is 
imminent; if it is close to her there will be destruction (i.e., on 
account of drought)/ 

18. i 

^TST II 

* Brahmin, shower, and flood go away as soon as they 
get daksina , i.e., the first goes away as soon as he gets the 
sacrificial fee and the last two subside as the southern wind 
blows/ 

19. TJlS ^f^TT I 

TT* II 

‘ If southern wind blows in the middle of Asadha (June- 
July) there will be flood that year/ 

20. *TT?f I 

fl?f « 

“If mangoes grow abundantly there will be much paddy; 
if there is a luxuriant growth of tamarind there will be flood/’ 

Literally “ paddy to mangoes; floods to tamarinds/’ 

There are also various proverbs dealing with the effect of 
weather—specially its bearing on the agricultural products of 
the land. Some of these attributed to Khana have been 
quoted by Dr. D. C. Sen in his History of Bengali Language and 
Literature 1 (pp. 20 ff.). I should conclude this paper with a 
reference to two sayings of Eastern Bengal pertaining to the 
effect of rain on the growth of fish and the olimatic condition of 


1 Published by the Calcutta University. 
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the land. It is believed that rain on the last day of the month 
of Asvina (September-October) has the effect of turning fish 
into snails. It is also said 4 less rain double cold 

P.S .—Similar proverbs of Assam attributed to one Daka 
who is supposed to have been a native of Lehi-dangara village 
in Barpeta have been given in Asamiya Sahityar Caneki or 
Typical Selections from Assamese Literature (University of Cal¬ 
cutta, 1929, VoL I, pp. 128-133). 


1 ^TT vffa l 




Article No. 22. 


The Cult of Baro Bhaiya of Eastern Bengal 
(A form of Demon*worship.) 

By Chintaharan Chakravarti 

The study of the religious rites of the village folk of 
different parts of India is often very interesting. There are 
many such rites of which no trace is found in any scriptural 
text. But in spite of this they are respected as much as, and, 
sometimes even more than those that are specifically prescrib¬ 
ed by the scriptures. They are highly popular among the rustic 
people, and even in higher society, especially among the women¬ 
folk. In most cases, however, these rites have been given right 
scriptural forms, i.e., the details of scriptural worship are strictly 
observed in them and the mantras chanted are in Sanskrit, 
sometimes, though rarely, interwoven with mantras in vernacu¬ 
lars. One notable peculiarity of these rites is their local 
importance and extremely limited spread. A rite is performed 
in one or two adjacent districts, other parts knowing nothing 
about it. 

Some of these rites are undoubtedly ancient and retain 
palpable traces of primitive religion ; though there are some 
which seem to have originated in a comparatively later period. 
On the whole their importance to students of Anthropology is 
considerable. 

With the progress of modern civilisation most of these 
rites are fast falling into disuse and unless carefully prepared 
records of them are kept in time, they will soon be totally 
forgotten. 

No comprehensive work in this line has as yet been under¬ 
taken, In Bengal descriptions of various rites of different 
districts are from time to time published in the vernacular 
periodicals and a few separate publications dealing with these 
matters are also known. But very few of them have been 
worked out in a real scientific spirit. And little has as yet been 
done in English to popularise these among the world of scholars. 
Several stray articles are all that have so far been presented to 
scholars through various Oriental and Anthropological Jour¬ 
nals, a bibliography of whioh is under preparation by the pre¬ 
sent author. 

In the present paper I am going to desoribe a peculiar cult 
that is prevalent in some districts of Eastern Bengal. My 
description is primarily based on my own observations in my 
native plaoe at Kotallpada in the district of Faridpur. In other 
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places also similar rites are known to be performed. It may be 
styled the cult of Baro Bhaiva or Twelve Brothers, as the twelve 
brothers along with their" mother (Vana-durga) and sister 
(Rana-yaksin!) are the chief objects of worship in it. It is 
popularly called the cult of VanadurgfS (the mother of the 12 
brothers) or Nisanatha, Nisa, or Nisai (one of the 12 brothers). 
It should be pointed out here that these brothers are described 
as demons (daityas) and their mother as ‘ the mother of demons' 
(ddnava-matd). They are all represented as being dreadful in 
appearance. As a matter of fact their demoniac character is 
abundantly made clear by their physical features as described 
in their dhydnas . They are all evil spirits as the names of some 
clearly indicate and as it is generally supposed that any dis¬ 
pleasure or wrath on their part brings about diseases or other 
calamities. Of the names of these gods gdbhura-dalana means 
the oppressor (dalana) of the young ones ( gabhura ); 1 mocrd - 
simha means ‘ the great one who strangles to death' ; ni&a -natha 
means 4 the lord of the night/ They are said to be always on the 
alert so that they cannot tolerate any disrespect on the part of 
the people who are therefore greatly afraid of them and are very 
particular in offering worship to them. One of these deities, 
e.gvanadurgd , has been described as a tree-goddess from the 
fact of her worship being offered under a tree and her having no 
separate image (S. C. Mitra in 4 Man in India 9 , 1922, p. 228). 

There is no fixed time for the worship of these deities. 
The worship is generally performed at day-time on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays (which days of the week are generally regarded 
as specially auspicious for Tantra worship), and specially on 
the occasion of prevalence of diseases in a family, to appease 
the wrath of the deities which is supposed to have brought them 
about. No images of these gods are generally known to be 
made. The image of one of these brothers, e.g., Hari-Pagala 
(lit. Mad Hari) is however to be found in a house at the village 
of Unasia in Kotalipada. 

The worship is performed at Kotalipada at the base of 
a big Asvattha tree 2 * in the aforesaid village of Unasia, the place 
being known as Nisai-khola or the place of worship of Nisai. 
There is no provision for any daily worship here as in temples. 

Nothing can be said as regards the antiquity of this wor¬ 
ship. But this much is certain that the names of some of these 
deities bear undeniable traces of vernacular influence (cf. Gab - 
bhura-dalana , Mocra-Simha, Hari-Pagala) drawing our atten¬ 
tion to the probability that the cult might have been prevalent 


1 I am indebted to my former teacher, Dr. S. K. Chatterji, for this 
interpretation. 

2 At other places the worship is performed under a sheora tree or 

under a branch of that tree placed on the floor of a room. 
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originally among the unlettered mass, not unlikely outside the 
fold of Aryanism. 

The process followed in the worship agrees fully with that 
laid down in the scriptures with regard to worship in general 
(e.g., *qr*3T, 'SRHHTiPf, VJT*r, XPSTT, 

etc.). Goats, buffaloes, and sheep are sacrificed for propitiating 
the deities. But the heads of the sacrificed animals are not 
taken back and are left in a hollow in the tree. It is probably 
for this reason that when promising sacrifices to these deities 
people are found to say, “ We will present to you half a goat 
if my son is cured/’ etc. etc. 

Mantras used in the worship are all in Sanskrit. In the 
manner of tantra worship monosyllabic vijamantras are associ¬ 
ated with each of the deities. Several mantras in Bengali, as 
quoted below, are also chanted when offering the animals to 
the gods. 

JCffigist g* WT*r faprfrr 
t gT *sftrc: sinfwrc i 

Red-mouthed, red-faced, terrible witch, I shall sacrifice 
the goat. You take the blood—this is the order of (the god¬ 
dess) Kali. 

g* ^tjt fw^siTg. 3T nr ^rfw*; ^rrgi i 

0 mother Kali, the terrible goddess, the Kali of autumn 
with three eyes and ten arms, I shall, etc., as above. 

g* wijt fwwtg g* nr ^tt^t i , 

0 mother Kali, the terrible goddess, riding on a lion, the queen 
of the gods, the destroyer of the demons, I shall, etc., as above. 

In some places the worship is performed by the lower 
class people alone, who sing, dance, and make merry. I have 
obtained two songs of these people from Dr. Surendra Nath 
Sen, M.A., Ph.D., of the Calcutta University, collected by him 
from his native district of Barisal. They run thus:— 

“ *rt ttt nf 

wrO sn*rm 2 %*rr hi grr 
«tNt nt- ” 


1 Here the name of the particular deity to whom the offering is to 
be made is mentioned and the direction is thus given in Sanskrit in the 

ms. % nP® tn* w*frv*Tr*r!n*?rT*n*r 

ftihr I 

* In the place of STTWffT (twelve deities) the name of the parti¬ 
cular deity is also mentioned. 
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“0 Mother, come down to play with the 12 deities.” 

“ Trff^TT TlfW Tlf^TT ^ 

“ O sweeper of heaven, come down and shower flowers. 
Make the place of worship clear.” 

Leaving out of account these few lines in Bengali it will be 
seen how carefully the whole worship has been made to conform 
to the Tantra form. Most of the deities have been given 
Sivaite attributes and implements. Of the weapons and imple¬ 
ments mentioned, matted hair (I, XII), the trident (IV, VII, 
IX), tiger’s skin (XII, XIV), snake (I), axe (V), club (II, VII, 
VIII, XI-X1V), skull (I, IX) are all Sivaite. This points to 
the immense popularity attained by the Tantra form of wor- 
ship. It shows how village cults were affiliated to Tantricism. 
We have here clear evidence of how a popular cult current possibly 
among people beyond the pale of Aryandom and thus having 
nothing to do with Sanskrit was later affiliated to Aryan culture. 
The first and most indispensable step for that purpose was this 
Sanskrit garb and the assimilation with the usual form of wor¬ 
ship. Even from behind that garb the original state of things 
peeps through the vernacular names and mantras . This kind 
of borrowing or assimilation is not a rare or unknown fact in 
the chequered history of Hinduism. We shall not be surprised 
if later investigation traces this cult or its precursor to Pre- 
Aryan times. 

The dhydnas give anthropomorphic details of the deities* 
though no images are made. They are given below with 
English translations, for the purpose of drawing attention to 
the nature of the deities. 

I. VanadurqI 1 (The Wild Durga). 

N 

HTJITTiT Vgfsf KfefftfT || 


1 The worship of Vanadurga is described in a slightly different form 
by Mr S. C. Mitra in Man in India (1922), pp. 228-41 But he does not 
refer to the anthropomorphic details of the goddess. Neither does he refer 
to the 12 brothers. 
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I bow to the Goddess, the mother of the demons, with big 
eyes whirling on account of her own intoxication, a face dread¬ 
ful on account of the teeth, a head looking smart on account of 
tufts of matted hair, a garland of skulls,—fearful to the people, 
cloud-coloured, bright on account of a necklace of big snakes, 
huge with anklets covered with snakes, holding arrows and a 
bow. 

II. Kr§na-Kumara (The Black Youth). 

*rTT*\T*i i 

%rrTOTV®i tai u 


Various forms of a goddess of this name are menfcionod. An eight¬ 
handed Vana-durga is described by Gopinath Rao in his Elements of Hin¬ 
du Iconography (Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 343). A six teen-handed deity of the 
same name surrounded by young maidens is referred to in the Tantra 
compilation Isdna-Aivagurudeva-paddhati (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 
Pt. II, pp. 102-8). Three aspects of the deity seem to be represented by 
the four dhyanas that are given there. She should be worshipped in one 
or other of the aspects according as the worshipper aims at gaining (1) 
victory or protection, (2) wealth or Kingship, or (3) the destruction of 
enemies. Her third aspect is thus described in two dhyanas. It will be 
noticed that in this aspect she shows a resemblance to our ‘demon¬ 
mother \ 

w% *rg: infant 

to f^^fifsrsrsTHTfwarT 5 ! i 

<TT ST^f’TfTOT 3n5rTf3TnT'm**U 

One should meditate on that throe-eyed, cloud-like deity who carries 
in her hands the conch, disc, bow, skull, mace, fist, club, hook, sword, 
arrow, trident, bolt, barbed dart, fiery noose—who has taken up tiger’s 
skin as her cloth, who stands on a lion, has the snake as her ornament, 
and who plays moves) like a tiger on the occasion of killing enemies. 
[It will be noticed that the metro of this verse is technically called in 
metrology Jardula-vikrtdita.] 

f%‘wr fTOcjswTHtTOf 

sr^rt i 

fa frorgtt irftcar t <mT m<zfw- 

One should meditate on that three-eyed DurgS surrounded by the 
maidens and the mothers equipped with various, weapons, riding on a 
lion, having sixteen hands (adorned with) the weapons mentioned above, 
terrible and bright like lightning, having red ornament and necklaoes 
and bracelets of snakes, who is angry and drops showers of weapons on 
the oocasion of killing great demons. 

1 1 A club shaped like the foot of a bed-stead, t.e., a club or staff with 
a skull at the top (considered as the weapon of $iva and carried by 
ascetics and yogins)’—M. Williams. According to T. Gopinath Rao it 
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fvwrssr I 

I how to Krsna-kumara. a demon black in colour, big in 
body, terrific, beautiful and white, 1 holding a sword and a club, 
having a white horse as his carrier, a red garland and red oint¬ 
ment, a smiling face, tawny eyes, tawny hair, yellow cloth. 

III. Pu^pa-Kumara (The Flower Youth). 

2 i 

wwvi 9Rt n 

l 

I bow to Puspa-kumara—the supreme, handsome, cruel, 
big in body, with flowers in hand—holding a bow and a gar^ 
land of flowers, besmeared with celestial perfume, having the 
splendour of the colour of heated gold, red-faced, red-clothed, 
and having red horses as carriers. 

IV. ROpa-Kumara (The Beautiful Youth). 

^vr«T mrjfi JTTsnt[5qf^TTft;wjT n 

v# wim a 

I bow to the God with two hands, having the splendour of 
the colour of gold, with a trident in the hand, more beautiful 
than the beautiful one—the peaceful one who roams among 
various flowers, red-eyed, red-clothed, red-garlanded, and be¬ 
smeared with red ointment. A wise man should worship the 
demon Rupa-kumara meditating on him in this way. 


is ‘a curious sorb of club, made up of the bone of the fore-arm or the 
leg to the end of which a human skull is attached through its foramen * 
(Elements of Hindu Iconography , Vol. 1, Ft. 1, p. 7) Waddell in his 
Buddhism of Tibet (London—1895) translates it as pike and he gives a pic¬ 
ture of it (p. 340-1). 

1 It is curious that the deity is described here in the same breath 
as ‘black* and ‘white’. But such contradictory statements are not 
rare in the descriptions of these deities (cf. ‘ handsome * and * terrible * in 
II, ‘ mad ’ and ‘ beautiful ’ in V). Repetitions of one or similar attri. 
butes, with respect to the same deity, are also met with. As a matter of 
fact, these descriptions show various defects of composition, not except¬ 
ing grammatical and metrical inaccuracies which may not unlikely be 
due to the author’s desire to give them an antiquated, epic appearance. 

2 MK is another reading. 
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V. Hari-Paqala (Hari the Mad). 

«ngfJD?t 2 WJfiTSfi 

TfCimraT^fJT II 

One should worship the great Hari-Pagala who is very 
beautiful, whose dre3s is that of one mad, who holds a club, an 
axe, and a noose with his lotus-like hands, who whirls and slips 
on account of his own intoxication. 

VI. Madhu-Bhangara (The Breaker of the Honey¬ 

comb [?]). 

-sr-lsrT 8 iTftTgfoaiW | 

WT'ElfjDcT fsT5T*T% 4 

* - a. . 

^T%cT || 

One should meditate on the good demon, Madhu-Bhangara 
by name—red-faced and red*eyed—who is insincere in behaviour, 
who is always worshipping, who has a full face, who whirls and 
whose feet slip on account of his own intoxication. 

VII. ROpa-Malin (The Beautiful). 

S5WITWT*i *GT*fi $*TH: *?xnTTf?r*m I 

(Bow to) the youthful Rupa-malin—the white, the beauti¬ 
ful, and highly attractive—who has four hands, who carries a 
garland of gold, has a golden cloth, who holds a trident, bolt, 
arrows, a bow, a noose, and a club, who has a black horse as his 
carrier, and who is tall in body and has long arms. 


1 Correct metre would require a long il instead of a short one. 

2 —is another reading. 

3 —is another reading. 

4 —is another reading. 

5 According to rules of grammar no syntactical connection is 

possible between—and I 
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VIII. GIbhGra-Dalana (The Oppressor of the Young 
Ones). 

grafters 11 

m 3c»iT5mg%iT*r?T i 

I bow to Gabhura-dalana—cruel, terrific to the whole 
world, black-coloured, red-eyed, short-bellied—having big 
hands, a large body, and hanging ears, holding a noose and a 
club, wearing a red cloth and anointed with red sandal paste. 

IX. MoorI-Simha (The great one who strangles to 

death). 

5 i*rr«rt 

gnnw 1 ^ m —t i 

sfT^T ^ 1 2 1%HTfor || 

There shines he with a dreadful face, red body and red 
eyes, red face and red hands—always dull, terrific to the people, 
cruel-behavioured, and (holding) a trident and the skull with 
the lotus-like hand. 

X. NiSa-Natha 3 4 (The Lord of the Night). 

nangar wN *nn*rgw i 

fkwzjw II 

grcm?*i ^ 4 Harters i 

One should meditate on Nisa-Caura—the terrible, the 
naked, black-coloured, red-eyed, ever angry—having a &akti 


1 is another reading. 2 is another reading. 

* He is the principal deity of the group. It is not quite clear as to 
how he came to be styled Ni4a-Caura (thief of the night). Popularly he 
is called Nisanatha, or simply Ni4S or NisRi. The dhySna refers to him 
as r&trau cam or night-rover and there is no implication anywhere to his 
stealing habit. The correct form, therefore, seems to have originally 
been NiSa-cara which the scribe inadvertently might have olibnged to 

Nita-caura. 

4 Another reading is I 
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(weapon) in the hand, with tall thighs and terrific face, emaci¬ 
ated body and short belly—one who makes a rattling sound of 
bells, roves at night, has two hundred heads, and holds a sword 
and skin. 


XI. SOoI-Mukha (The Needle-faced). 

sraTJITJT I 

WHTS 2 II 

He shone—he who has a long face and big eyes, an ever- 
emaciated body, a deceitful behaviour, a face like the point of a 
needle,—he who is terrific to the people, is careless, sorrowful, 
and has his face turned away. 

XII. MahI-Mallika (The Great Goose [?]). 

wtwnnft *RFrr*T i 
waiT- u 

Here shines the handsome Mahamallika—crooked and 
terrific to the people on account of blood and flesh—with large 
eyes, a full face, high, projecting teeth, emaciated body, two 
hands, a tuft of matted hair,—seated on a seat of lotuses— 
having garlands of skulls and kadamba flowers, covered all over 
the body with the skin of the tiger, holding the club, and 
making sounds like jackals. 

XIII. Bali-bhadra (Bali the Good). 

wfhPNs I 

VSTJPWTft 4 

*r wTftnw 6 ii 


1 is another reading. 

2 fWm is another reading. 

3 affaT^TTlh’ is another reading. 

4 —is another reading. 6 is another reading. 
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He, the Bali-bhadra, is emaciated in body and face, has 
a crystal slim body, angry eyes, tawny eyes and hair, carries the 
crow and the vulture, has a club in his hand, and has a murder¬ 
ous appearance like that of a beast. 

XIV. Rana-Yak§inI (The YaksinI of the Battle-field). 

-sfMsT ^rrrsiT 

1 gjgfrmicaTift 2 i 

Wn afryqTUT^ 8 ftfTctr&nfajrsT 

f*rai n 


YaksinI, the dreadful, has a tall body, long face, large 
eyes, a pair of heaving breasts, terrible teeth, red eyes, a red 
colour, a cup of blood in the hand, holds the bell, the club, and 
the noose in her two hands—is covered by a garland of skulls, is 
clothed in the skin of the leopard, always feeds upon flesh and 
bones, and stays in the field of battle. 1 * * 4 


1 is another reading. 2 —IJrfm is another reading. 

3 is another reading. We have here a very loose syntactical 

connection. 

4 These dhyanas and other details of worship are taken from a 
manuscript belonging to and kindly lent by Pandit Govinda Chandra 
Vyakaranatlrtha. I had also the privilege of comparing two printed 
books on rituals, containing the details of the worship, published by the 
Sanskrit Book Depot and Sftraswata PustakSlaya of Calcutta. These 
latter books, however, do not refer to the Bengali mantras. 



Article No. 23. 


An Ancient Indian Story in a Bengali 
Vratakatha 

By Nilmani Chakravartti 

Various rites and observances are current in Bengal. They 
are generally practised by the female section of the population. 
They may be classified under two heads, viz., (I) those 
performed by the maidens, and (2) those performed by married 
women including the widows. The second class may be 
further divided into two sub-classes, viz.. (1) the observances, 
the origin of which can be traced in some of the Puranas , 
notably in the Bhavisyci and the Skanda purdna , and (2) those 
the origin of which cannot be so traced. 

The observances of the maidens do not require any 
detailed worship. The worship is performed by the maidens 
themselves and the Mantras are in Bengali verses, in which 
prayer for a good husband, prosperity of the father and 
brother, deprecations upon a co-wife, etc , are often present. 
No history of the origin of the observances has been handed 
down in the form of Kathds or stories. The second class of 
observances is often accompanied by a Kathd or story of 
the origin of that observance. The stories of the Pauranic 
observances are in Sanskrit, and those of the others are 
in Bengali. These stories are told by the mistress of the 
house. After the worship is duly performed by the priest 
the mistress of the house calls together all the female members 
who all remain fasting to listen to the Kathd. After listen¬ 
ing to that and saluting before the deity, who is mostly a 
goddess, and praying for prosperity, they break their fast. 
During the whole day they generally take one meal only 
and abstain from fish or meat. 

Many of the stories are now becoming obsolete with the 
passing away of old Hindu matrons. It is a fortunate thing 
that some of these stories have been collected and published. 
The most important publications on this subject are:— 

(1) That published by the Bangiya Sahityaparisat and 

(2) that published by late Babu Ashutosh Mukherjee. 

It is not possible to say from what time these observances 
have become current, some of them at least are very old; 
e.g ., Laksmlpuja or the worship of Laksmt, the goddess of 
luck. In the Veda we find the ferisukta. In the early 
Buddhist literature we find mention of Siri, and on the 
railings of the Bharhut stupa we find a representation of the 
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goddess. In Bengal this deity is worshipped in every Hindu 
household. Unlike other deities she is worshipped several times 
in the year, viz., on the full-moon day of Abvina (September- 
October), on the new-moon day of Kdrttika (October- 
November), and during the bright fortnight of the months 
Bhddra (August-September), Pausa (December*January), and 
Caitra (March-April). On each occasion a separate story is 
told. It should be stated here that these stories are not 
always the same throughout Bengal. Considerable variations 
are to be found among the stories current in the East and 
the West Bengal. For the present paper we are concerned 
with the story relating to the Kojrigarl Laksmlpuja which 
takes place in the night of the full-moon day of Asvina. 
The story is to be found in the Vratakatha published by the 
late Babu Ashutosh Mukherjee. 

The story runs thus:—In a certain country there was a 
king. He started a market and declared that he would 
purchase every thing that would remain unsold in the 
market. One day a man brought an image of AlaksmI (Ill- 
luck). No one would purchase that. The king, true to his 
promise, purchased and brought that home. As soon as he 
brought home the image, his LaksmI (goddess of fortune) 
took leave in spite of the king’s earnest entreaties. At the 
time of departure, however, the goddess granted him a boon 
which enabled the king to understand the language of all 
beings even of the ants and flies. With the departure of the 
goddess the king’s fortune began to dwindle. One day the 
king ordered not to mix ghee with any of his dishes, and his 
order was obeyed. Some ants used to come daily to the 
spot where the king used to take his meal. On that day they 
began to say amongst themselves that the king was im¬ 
poverished ; he could not have even ghee to eat. Listening to 
their conversation the king smiled. The queen, who was 
standing bv, asked the king the reason of his smile. But 
the king said I cannot tell it. If I tell you I shall have to 
die.” But the queen would not listen to what the king said. 
She began to importune the king to reveal the secret to her. 
The king at last yielded and told the queen to accompany 
him to the bank of the Ganges, w r ith a view to die on the 
bank of the sacred river. When the king went to the river 
bank a pair of goats were grazing there and a bundle of 
grass was being carried by the current. The she-goat told 
to the male one to bring the bundle of grass to her to eat. 
The he-goat said “ I cannot perish in the water for your sake. 
I am not a fool like the king to come to die for the sake of 
wife.” The king understood the conversation of the goats 
and having soundly thrashed the queen drove her into the 
Jungles and returned to the palace. Later on, the queen 
performed the worship of LaksmI on the full-moon day of 
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Alvina, in the forest, and the ill-luck of the king disappeared 
and the queen was restored to her former position. 

In the earlier literature of our country we meet with two 
fables which are similar to the above story. In the collection 
of Pali Jfttaka stories there is a Jdtaka named Kharaputta jdtaka 
(Fausbol Jataka, Vol. Ill, page 273) which is in many respects 
similar to the above story and in the 35th sarga of the 
Ayodhyakanda of the Valmlki Ramayana there is a story 
which bears some resemblance to the above. The Kharaputta 
jdtaka and the story from the Ramayana are briefly given 
below. 

The Kharaputta Jataka:—There was in Benares a king 
named Senaka, who had intimate friendship with a Naga-king. 
Once the Naga-king was angry with king Senaka owing to a 
misunderstanding on the part of the former. He, however, 
came to realise his own fault and came and apologised and 
gave a Mantra (a secret charm) to Senaka, by repeating which 
he could understand the voice of all beings. At the same 
time the Naga-king told Senaka not to impart the knowledge 
of the charm to anyone else, otherwise he would have to 
emolate himself by burning in fire. One day the king was 
taking cakes with honey and molasses. At that time a drop 
of honey, a particle of molasses, and a crumb of cake fell on 
the ground. An ant seeing that began to run to and fro 
saying that in the hall of the king a jar of honey was broken 
and a cart of molasses and a cart of cakes had been upset. 
“ Come one and all and enjoy honey, molasses, and cakes.” 
Listening to that the king smiled. The queen, who was 
standing by, began to think “ why the king smiled ”. When the 
king, after finishing his meal, sat on the couch, a fly said to 
his companion “ come let us enjoy ”. Thereupon she said 
“ wait a little, presently they will bring perfumes for the king 
and when the king will smear his body with them, I shall sit 
near his feet and get my body perfumed by the particles falling 
from his body and then sitting on the back of the king we 
shall enjoy”. Hearing that the king smiled and the queen 
began to ponder on the cause of the king’s smile. At night 
when the king sat to take his food a lump of rice fell on 
the floor and an ant seeing that began to run to and fro saying 
sorrowfully that a cart of rice was broken and there was none to 
take rice. Hearing that too the king smiled. The queen, who 
was standing by, serving the king thought “surely the king 
laughed seeing me”. At night when they lay down on the 
same bed, the queen asked the king the reason of his smile. 
The king said “you need not know that”. But the queen 
was obdurate and the king at last disclosed to her the cause 
of his smile. Thereupon the queen requested him to teach 
the charm. The king said “ If I teach the charm to you I 
shall have to die ”, The queen said “ give me the charm even if 
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you die by giving it”. The king was too much under the 
influence of the queen. So he consented and thought of 
emolating himself by entering into fire after imparting the 
knowledge of the charm to her and with this view he, riding a 
chariot, proceeded to the garden accompanied by the queen. 

Sakka, the lord of the gods, having seen the affair, while 
surveying the world, thought “this foolish king is going to 
sacrifice himself to please his wife; I shall save him”. 
Thinking thus he changed himself into a goat and transforming 
his wife into a she-goat came and appeared before the chariot. 
The king and the horses of the chariot could only see them. 
The goat (Sakka) in order to raise a conversation pretended to 
have sexual intercourse with the she-goat. Thereupon one 
of the horses said “ we formerly heard that the goats are fools 
and shameless. Now what we see before us agrees with what 
we have heard”. But the goat said “ you are yourself a fool 
inasmuch as you are surrounded by rope, with your lips 
crooked and mouth bent. Another act of foolishness on 
your part is that being set free you would not flee and 
it is a greater act of foolishness on your part that you are 
carrying Senaka ”. Thereupon the horse said: “ I admit 
that we are fools but why is Senaka a fool ? ” The goat said 
“ He having got a valuable thing is going to give that to 
his wife and thereby he would sacrifice himself”. The king 
hearing their conversation asked the goat “who he was”. 
And when the goat declared himself to be Sakka , the king 
requested him to find out a way out of the difficulty. Sakka 
told the king to inflict some blows with the whip, as the 
preliminaries to the taking of the charm, and thereby she 
would not be willing to take it. Then the king went to the 
garden with the queen and asked her if she would learn the 
charm. On her answering in the affirmative, the king told her 
that she would have to observe the preliminaries. The queen 
enquired “ what is that ? ” The king said “a hundred stripes 
will fall on your back but you will not be allowed to utter 
a cry”. The queen consented. Thereupon the king ordered 
a servant to deal one hundred blows with a whip. The queen 
having endured two or three blows cried out saying that 
she did not require the charm. 

The story in the Ramayana runs thus:—When Kaikeyi 
insisted on banishing Rama for fourteen years and installing 
Bharata on the throne, Sumantra began to scold her in presence 
of Dasaratha. He said “ you are following your mother in 
your conduct. A nim tree never sheds honey. Your mother’s 
conduct is well known to me. Your father obtained a boon 
from a sage by which he could understand the voice of all 
creatures. One night he heard the voice of a bird named 
Jrimhha and having understood that he laughed heartily. 
Your mother at that got angry and asked your father the 
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reason of his laughter. He said that he would have to die 
if he told her the cause. Your mother said ‘ whether you 
live or die you will have to say to me\ Thereupon the 
king went to the sage who granted the boon and he told him 
that he should not tell, whatever the queen may do. The 
king hearing the words of the sage came and drove away your 
mother”. 

The principal points of agreement and difference among 
the three stories are given below. The three kings obtained 
the secret from three places but though the sources are 
different the result is the same. In the story in the Ramayana 
the king laughed hearing the voice of a bird, but in the other 
two stories the king laughed hearing the voice of an ant. 
Again in the Jataka story the king laughed thrice but m the 
Vratakatha the king laughed only once. In the Ramayana 
story the king at the advice of the sage drove away the queen, 
but in the two other stories, the kings went to die accompanied 
by the queen, with this difference that the king in the Jataka 
went to the garden and the king in the Vratakatha, like 
an orthodox Hindu, went to the side of the Ganges. In the 
story in the Ramayana there is no mention of the goats which 
are found in the other two stories, but the goats in the Vrata¬ 
katha are mere animals, whereas those in the Jataka are 
Sakka and his wife. In the Vratakatha the king and the 
queen are ultimately united but there is no such union in 
the other two stories. Again in the story in the Ramayana 
and in the Vratakatha there is no mention of the imposition 
of the condition of death on divulging the secret to another 
although the kings declared that they would have to die if 
they divulge the secret. 1 wish to point out here that there is 
nothing peculiarly Buddhistic about the Jataka story. If we 
exclude the introduction and the conclusion then it becomes 
an ordinary Indian story and there are many such stories in 
the Jataka collection. 

In conclusion it may be said that the story in the Rama¬ 
yana is the oldest and furnishes the basis of the Kharaputta 
jataka and the Vratakatha contains the Jataka story in a some¬ 
what altered form. 




Article No. 24. 


The Besthas of Nellore 

By S. T. Moses 

Introduction. The ethnology of our various Fishing castes 
to improve the socio-economic condition of which, among other 
things, the Department with which I am connected is devoting 
its attention, has always interested me. The work of recording 
observations on their customs, beliefs, etc., done during leisure 
hours was hitherto confined to the West coast and to some 
Tamil districts in the South. Last year, however, as Assistant 
Director of Fisheries, Inland, I had opportunities of doing 
similar work in the Telugu districts and this paper embodies 
the notes on a Telugu fishing caste, the 44 Besthas ” of Nellore. 

The Caste , its Names and Divisions. Two common syno¬ 
nyms of the Besthas are 4 Boya ’ and 4 Mothirazu \ The first 
name survives in the appellation 4 Boy ’ given to that familiar 
servant indispensable in Anglo-Indian households. The name 
* Mothirazu ’ meaning ‘ Pearl Razu * indicated, as a proverb 
current among them says, the caste was as pure as a pearl. It 
has a variant in 4 Machi Razu ’ (Fish Razu) and my informant 
related the story given by Thurston in his monumental work 
“ The Castes and Tribes of South India ” to account for the 
4 Mutrachas 5 having taken to fishing, as the one for the modi¬ 
fication of the name Mothirazu into Machirazu. They were 
originally Kshatryas and so being among the twice-born wore 
sacred thread. Once a party of Mothirazus while returning 
home after a hunting excursion, saw plenty of fish in a pond 
and yielding to a sudden temptation they used their sacred 
threads as lines and started fishing. They were unfortunately 
seen by some Brahmans while thus engaged and so they not 
only lost caste but got their new name 4 Machirazu \ 

The Besthas form one single community without sub¬ 
sections. The endogamous subdivisions 4 Telaga ’ and 4 Pari- 
girti’ are no longer clear; all Besthas being Vaishnavites the 
subdivision 4 Telaga ’ is perhaps extinct in Nellore. The 3rd 
division referred to by Thurston, 4 Kabbili’ or 4 Kaberavandlu ’, 
seems unknown. Among the Balija or Kavarai, however, is a 
subsection named 4 Kavaraivallu ’ whose occupation is 4 fishing 
and fish-selling \ These people have, however, nothing to do 
communally with the Besthas. 

Like all other Hindu castes the Besthas have house-names 
(Gotra or Intiperu) usually named after flowers. Some are 
named after crabs, prawns, and frogs (kappa). The frogs re¬ 
ferred to here were explained to me to be not the true frogs 
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but the fish 4 Havana Kappa’, the Jumping Goby (Perioph- 
thalmus). As usual the prohibitions eschewing members of the 
particular Gotra from handling the flower or animal giving its 
name to it are in vogue. 

Traditional Origin. The Besthas claim descent from 
Sutudu, the famous expounder of the Mahabharata, whose 
ancestry is traditionally traced to the progeny of Hanuman, 
whose stone figures are common all over the Telugu districts, 
by his union with a Water-nymph. 

Occupations. The occupation of the Besthas to-day is as 
4 cultivators, agricultural labourers, porters, messengers, land- 
owners, tenants, raisers of farm-stock, grass-sellers, fishermen, 
and sellers of fish’. The ancestral occupation of hunting and 
fishing is almost abandoned, many having taken to agricultural 
and miscellaneous pursuits. The fishing done by the Besthas 
who are fresh-water fishermen, par excellence, is confined to the 
irrigation tanks, channels, etc. Fishing therefore is possible 
only for a few months in the year. Besides, the quantity of 
fresh-water fish available in the district is, as compared to the 
supply from the sea, considerably small, though stocking opera¬ 
tions have of late added enormously to the catches. It is no 
wonder therefore that all except the old and the otherwise un¬ 
employed have abandoned an occupation which keeps them 
going only during the hot weather when the tanks, etc., run dry. 
The industry of net-making which with net-mending is attend¬ 
ed to by them just before the fishing season is negligible in its 
importance. Some Besthas are literate—their keenness in the 
matter of the education of their children is something un¬ 
common among fisherpeoples—and seek employment under 
Government, in mercantile offices, or under private employees 
as peons and other menial servants. The changed conditions 
as regards transport to-day have deprived the Besthas of one of 
their important subsidiary occupations. It is indeed curious 
that both in the Malabar and the East coasts palanquin-bearing 
should have been associated with fisherpeople as one of their 
sidelines. During the days of the East India Company and 
earlier when transport facilities were practically non-existent 
and railroads had not been laid, the Besthas rendered useful 
service by carrying officials on palanquins on a system of daily 
wages. In recognition of these services the Nawabs gave them 
the right to catch fish in some irrigation tanks free of payment. 
Even to-day, the Besthas of Nellore town enjoy the fisheries of 
Nellore and Surveypalli tanks, a nominal annual rental of 
Rs. 200 being payable by them, under the old prescriptive con¬ 
ditions. 

Fishing Gear. The basket traps and cruives which are 
fixed in paddy-fields and irrigation tanks and the Edu vala, a 
bag-net, also fixed in irrigation channels, are used for catching 
fish-fry and immature fish. Of the traps the Joowa , the one 
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most successfully used for catching the Murrel , and the Kodurna , 
a bigger contraption, are popular. The last is placed along the 
channel crosswise, the side facing the current being that with 
the one hole and not that with two. This arrangement takes 
advantage of the habit of fish usually swimming against the 
current. The common net in use—‘ the insignia of the Besthas, 
as recorded in Conjevaram, is a net 5 —is the Visuru vala , the 
cotton cast net, circular in shape and weighted with tiny metal 
beads at regular intervals along the periphery. 

Ceremonies and Beliefs connected, with Nets and Fishing. 
New nets are used after pujah is offered to the deity, usually 
the goddess. When a new net is shot, the first haul is carefully 
gathered to see if inauspicious brutes like snakes have got in. 
if a snake were to be found among the first catches the net is 
summarily rejected and never more used. The tortoise is 
another of the inauspicious creatures. Whenever it is found in 
the haul, be it the first or a later one, the net becomes polluted 
but not unfit for use. The tortoise is let go at once but the 
net is used again only after it undergoes a cleaning ceremony 
at the hands of a Brahman priest and has holy water poured on 
it by him. When a new net is used for the first time and no 
unlucky creatures are in the haul one of the fish caught is 
taken and the net smeared with the blood and entrails of the 
fish ; then a strand is broken from the net to be dropped later 
into fire along with incense. A net touched by a woman in 
her menses is unfit for use unless a Punyahavachanam ceremony 
is performed by the Brahman priest, as in the case of the net 
defiled by the arrival of a tortoise in its haul. 

When poor fishing results from their labours, the Besthas 
believe that the goddess demands certain austerities of them 
and so sleep on bare or hard floor and even practise sexual 
abstinence, etc., for getting better results. They, however, do 
not apparently favour joint action for they believe that 
drag-nets, to work which several men arc required, are unlucky 
and so do not adopt that method of fishing. 

Puberty , Marriage , and Childbirth Customs. When a 
Bestha girl attains puberty she knots her hair up in a special 
way called * Koppu \ She cannot during her first menstrual 
seclusion have her meals served in a metallic vessel as is 
usually done in her household; an earthen bowl is purchased 
for her exclusive use and later thrown away. 

Marriage is, as a rule, of the postpuberty type, though 
child marriages seem to be not uncommon. Widow marriage 
is never permitted. Monogamy is the rule though under spe¬ 
cial circumstances a man is allowed to take a second wife, when 
the first is alive. If the wife is barren, or suffering from a 
loathsome disease like leprosy, or is of unsound mind, the head¬ 
man of the caste may grant him permission to marry another. 
In all cases the wife is formally required to give her consent* 
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but if she is unreasonable, the headman can authorize the 
husband to go ahead without it. But in most cases it is, 
curiously enough, easily obtained. 

Pollution after confinement usually ends on the 10th day. 
But in the case of the woman who loses her first born the period 
is shortened by 1 or 3 days then and for every subsequent 
confinement. The day of her bath after which she ceases to 
pollute falls then on the 7th or 9th day. A curious etiquette 
is observed among the Besthas on the bathing day. The 
woman friends of the convalescent mother visit her on that 
day and bring each a pot of warm water which is poured on 
her head during her bath. 

The children are usually named after gods and goddesses, 

* I ah 9 being the termination usual among boys and 4 Ammah 9 
among girls. 

Adultery and Divorce. Laxity of morals is never tolerated 
in the community, and in fact severely punished, the delinquents 
being heavily fined or even excommunicated. If the outcastes 
are penitent, they are after sufficient time and on the payment 
of adequate penalties taken back into the fold. 

Divorce is not easily obtainable. The complainant, wife 
or the husband, should produce sufficient cause for separation 
before such a decree is given by the headman. A curious 
feature in the divorce cases is that whoever the complainant, 
the husband has to pay the woman after the divorce a monthly 
maintenance allowance. 

Food. As regards the dietary of the Besthas, all the usual 
animal and vegetable foods seem welcome except the taboos 
imposed on people because of their gotras. Tortoises are, how¬ 
ever, universally avoided as food. The flesh of the monitor 
which is sometimes hunted after is a favourite article of diet. 
It is also preserved in the form of a powdery meal and is 
said to be of great medicinal value. The Besthas as a class are 
not so much addicted to drink as the usual run of fisherfolk 
though drinking is much in evidence during festivals and other 
gala occasions. 

Caste Organisation. The members of the community of 
each place obey a headman called the Pedda (great) Boyadu 
who is assisted by the Padiyal who is equivalent to the Than - 
dalkaran of other castes. The Pedda Boyadu is accepted by 
the village community as the highest civil and judicial author¬ 
ity in the village, before whom all disputes among the members 
of the community are brought for settlement. All questions 
relating to morals, divorce, etc., are placed before him for final 
disposal. He has absolute powers to fine or outcaste the 
delinquents of the community. The posts of both the head¬ 
man and his assistant are hereditary and they carry certain 
perquisites with them. These officers enjoy precedence over 
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others in the matter of being served with Pansuparsi , etc. 
during matrimonial and other functions. 

Religion . The Besthas are Hindus by religion and worship 
the local deities along with other Hindu castes. Vishnu is 
worshipped all over, usually under the name Parkirathi. Some 
even consider him as one of the village deities. Their favourite 
deities, however, are the goddesses ( Ishtade.vatha) to offer Pujah 
to whom they have constructed special places of worship called 
‘ Ma ml i rams'. Here they congregate often to perform Bajanas 
or musical services. The priests officiating at the Mandirams 
are of their own caste. These conduct daily Pujah as also the 
annual festival when animal sacrifices are offered. A remark¬ 
able feature in connection with worship here is that ordinarily 
no animal llesh nor liquor is ever offered to the goddess. When 
fishing is successful and remunerative, it is celebrated by a 
grand festival with Pujah. s\ Bajanas and other demonstrations. 
This is often accompanied by much merrymaking and drinking. 
New nets are used only after Pujah to the goddess. 

Marriages, funerals and purificatory ceremonies are per¬ 
formed by priests not of the Bestha community. Only 
Brahman priests are employed to officiate during such functions. 
The services of Bestha priests are often requisitioned by other 
castes in connection with festivals in honour of terrible deities 
like Ma r ia at am h . 

Habitations. The Besthas have no separate* villages, 
‘ A” up paws’ or 1 Pal a gams ’, as the sea-fishermen have. They 
live in villages and towns along with other Hindu castes, though 
their houses are often located almost together. Being mostly 
poor, the houses are huts with thatched roofs though the well- 
to-do live in more substantial buildings. 

General Appearance. The men and women may claim to 
be classed as fair-skinned though most of them are sun-tanned. 
The men are tall in stature (Average height: 5 ft. T> in., Maxi¬ 
mum: 5 ft. 10 in. and Minimum : 5 ft. 1 in.) and healthy and 
robust in appearance, though not thick-set. 

Cranial and Nasal Measurements. Measurements were 
taken at places wherever possible like jNcllore, Kavali, Tanga- 
turu, Chundi, and Surveypalli and the total number of indivi¬ 
duals measured was only 47. The nasal index averaged 75’fi, 
the maximum being 8N*7 and the minimum 66*3. The cephalic 
index averaged 77*5, the maximum being S(i and the minimum 
094. 

Present Condition and Social Status. Living as the Besthas 
do, with other communities, they offer a healthy contrast to the 
usual type of fisher-community by being cleaner, more literate 
and more responsive to good influences. In fact, they show 
signs of developing fast into a civilised caste. However, it is 
the unemployment problem that is keeping most of them poor 
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both in spirit and in worldly goods, and the general lot of the 
ordinary Bestha is rather pitiable. The Besthas occupy a low 
scale in the social status though the caste is considered to be 
high .up among the low ones. 



Article No. 25 . 


Religion and kingship in ancient times 


By J. C. De 


The relation between the State and the Church cannot fail 
to interest the student of Anthropology, because it gives rise to 
problems, on the proper, equitable and speedy solution of which, 
much of the progress and happiness of all the races of mankind 
depend. In the persecution of the early Christians by Imperial 
Rome, the burning alive of Lollards in mediaeval England, 
the nine religious wars of modem France, the Thirty Years’ War 
of disunited Germany, and the terrors of the Inquisition and iron- 
heeled despotism which crushed out the material of future 
national greatness in united Spain, lay the fruits of an extreme¬ 
ly culpable and unwise political judgement. Modem England 
was not exempt. The executions of the great More and others, 
the wail that followed the dissolution of monasteries, the 
butchering of prominent Protestants by Mary, the daughter of 
a no less cruel father, the obnoxious disabilities of various 
religious sects which remained in force till recent times, and the 
heartrending bitterness of the Anglo-Irish struggle at least in 
its modern phase, are a few of the evils which England had to 
face, for her inability to adjust the Great Relation in a calm 
and sympathetic spirit. 

In the East also, the relation of the Throne to the Temple, 
the Mosque and the Church, aroused intense passion and bred 
interminable discussion. When the trumpet call of the Prophet 
Mahammad created something great out of almost a nonentity, 
and the Crescent swept on from country to country, till it floated 
triumphant in Africa and Europe, the question arose—was there 
any room for the non-believer under it? The gifted Mahomed - 
an leaders rose to the occasion, and answered the question in a 
truly statesmanlike way for the moment, and great catastrophes 
were averted. But that was not the end, and many a Sultan in 
many a land allowed narrow bigotry to outweigh statesman¬ 
ship. It is to the credit of the Turk, that he extended a 
measure of toleration to his Christian subject, which, though 
contemptuous, was certainly rare in contemporary Europe. 

In India, one of the earliest religions was Hinduism. 
Causes of its decay however appeared soon. 1 The advent of 
the world-religion, Buddhism, patronised by the great Maurya, 
hastened the collapse, and Hinduism very probably sank into 
a religion of the minority. But the decline was temporary. 


1 Prof. De : Kalidasa and VikramSditya (p. 176), 
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Hindu sovereigns came to govern the destinies of India, and 
the revival of asvarnedha sacrifices sufficiently indicated the 
direction in which the wind.was blowing. The revolt against 
the Sanghas was really against the foreigner, the Turki, the 
Parthian and the Scythian, as well as of the old against the 
new, of conservatism against reform. Mr. Havell calls it “ a re¬ 
awakening of the profound spiritual instinct ” of the “ race which 
found expression in a great renaissance ” of “ poetry, drama, and 
art" 1 , and if wo may add. the science of government. No 
accurate date can be fixed for it. It however, permeated the 
ideas and activities of the Hindu for centuries, and became as 
momentous to him. as the Renaissance w hich succeeded it nearly 
a thousand years afterwards, to the Christian. It blossomed 
forth thick and heavy during the Gupta Period which gave 
the Hindus that cultural comradeship which binds them even 
to-day. 

The sources of information of this period on which reliance 
can be unhesitatingly placed, are the inscriptions on stone, 
copper and iron, the numerous coins issued by the various 
rulers, and the contemporary accounts of foreigners. Our know¬ 
ledge from Hindu sources can be readily checked and supple¬ 
mented by Buddhistic ones. 

The action and reaction of religious on political life may bo 
treated first. 

The social position of a Hindu depended upon his belong¬ 
ing to any of the three higher castes, the Brahmanas, the Kslm- 
triyas and the Vaisvas. The Sudras occupied an inferior sta¬ 
tus. The ('an dal as, who perhaps belonged to the lowest 
stratum of the Siidras, had to “ live apart from others,” and 
were “held to be wicked men." “When they” entered “the 
gate of a city or a market place, they “ had to ” strike a piece 
of wood to make themselves known, so that men should avoid 
them ” 2 . 

The fear of the spread of Buddhism, which taught the 
equality of men, made the Brahmanas very jealous of their posi¬ 
tion. The ideal kept before them was rather high. They were 
expected to be (the inscription in question says that the\ 
actually were) “endowed with truth, patience, self-control, 
tranquility, religious vows, purity, fortitude, private study, good 
conduct, refinement and steadfastness,” and “abounding in learn¬ 
ing and penances, and free from the excitement of surprise ” 3 . 
Such an ideal conceivably enabled the Brahmanas to occupy 
the post of honour among their co-religionists on the ground of 
their worth. To kill or rob Brahmanas was to commit one of the 
live great sins, and the guilty person was supposed to go down 


1 Havell: Aryan Rule in India—pp. 151-152. 
8 hegge, p. 43 ; Giles, p. 21. 
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to hell 1 . To marry the daughters of Brahmanas to suitable 
bridegrooms, and to “ dower them with agrahdra grants ” on the 
occasion, were thought to be acts of merit, and Damodara- 
gupta for example, is praised for doing so 2 . The respect 
shown to aBrahmana on account of his caste is also fully testified 
toby the copper charters of the period, a large number of which 
record the gift of land, vapls (cisterns), kupas (wells), etc., bv the 
princes to Brahmanas for the acquisition of religious merit 
by the grantee, his parents and others. 

We have also to remember that the Uupta Kmperors them¬ 
selves were probably Sudras, while the majority of the numer¬ 
ous subordinate rulers of those days were probably Kshatriyas 3 4 * . 

We come across some princes, for example. Maharaja 
Matrivishnu and his brother Dhanyavislinu, who were Brahmanas 
by caste. But apparently they were small in number. 

The Brahmanas were divided into various sakha s and 
caranas to facilitate the acquisition of a knowledge of the Vedas 
and the literature connected with them. It seems that the 
culture of the day was propagated mainly by them. 

The Manava Dliarmmasastra (the code of Mann) and the 
Vayu Purana probably belong to the second or third century, 
the Yajnavalkya Smriti to the fourth, and the X a rad a Smriti to 
the sixth century A. I). The science of astronom y was also greatly 
improved by Aryabliatta (born 47fi A.I).). Varahamihira (505-587 
A.TX) and Brahmagupta (59S A. 1).), while the art of architec¬ 
ture was practised on a large scale with eminent success. The 
Mudrarakshasa was written by Visakhadatta during the latter 
part of the fourth century, and the dramas of Kalidasa were 
probably composed during the reign of Kumaragupta J. Paint¬ 
ing as exemplified by some of the best frescoes at “ Ajanta 
and the cognate works of Sigiriya in ('ey Ion (479-97 A.T).) 
was also practised with consummate skill ” 6 . Some of the em¬ 
perors themselves, the most noticeable instance being that of 
Samudragupta, were also scholars of a high order. 

Though it is certain that all of these leaders of thought 
were not Brahmanas, they however, generally speaking. w ere the 
finest exponents of the revived Brahmanical culture. 

Raised by his social position, respected by Ills King, sancti¬ 
fied by a culture which placed him in the forefront, edified by 
the ideal of a virtuous life which was persistently kept before 
him, the hereditary Bralimana priest became a potent factor in 
the Hindu State. 


1 F.G. I., p. 38, n 4; No. 16. lines 11 and 12. 

2 F.G. I., No. 42. lines 9 and 10 

3 Beal: Si Yu Ki, Vol. II, p. 267. 

4 Dr. Barnett: Antiquities of India (page 90); Smith; E.H.I. 3rd 

Edition, p. 306. 

3 Ibid.,, p. 306. 
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Even in our own day, we find that the interval of centuries 
has not been able to efface this characteristic feature of 
Hinduism. His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar celebrated his 
jubilee in the afternoon of the 18th of January in a befitting 
way. Surrounded by his chobdars and fan-carriers, seated on a 
golden throne, supported by his bodyguard in blue and gold on 
either side, faced by his hundreds of Sirdars and JDurbaris wear¬ 
ing crimson turbans, and waited upon by thousands of his sub¬ 
jects, he presented a glorious spectacle. It was “ an imposing 
moment " when the priests chanted prayers, and His Highness 
was sprinkled with holy water no less than 04 times.” “ Ano¬ 
ther was when His Holiness Sankaracarya arrived at the Dur¬ 
bar.” The Maharaja descended from the throne, and the Swam! 
“ hung a necklace round his neck.” Later on “ the three chief 
high priests gave special blessings and lectures, the latter last¬ 
ing an hour each.” 1 

The next interesting question which naturally arises is, 
“ what was the attitude of this Brahmanical state towards itsNon- 
Brahmanical subjects ' ” Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism 
were the three principal religions du ring th is period. Besides these, 
there were the followers of Devadatta who “ made offerings to 
the three previous Buddhas, but not to Sakyamum Buddha.” 
Ninety-six “heretical” sects other than the Devadattans are 
also mentioned by Fa Hsien 2 * . 

Fa Hsien saw Buddhist monks and nuns all over Northern 
India. At his first resting place after crossing the Indus, 
monks asked him about the Law of the Buddha 8 . In 
Udyana (almost identical with the modern Swat Kohistan) he 
found Buddhism to be “ very flourishing,” and there were five 
hundred Hinayana Saiigharamas in that kingdom 4 5 . In 
Soo-ho-to (identical more or less w ith Buner), he noticed a tope 
of the Buddha “ adorned with layers of gold and silver plates.” 
In the kingdom of Purushapara (Peshawar), there were seven 
hundred monks in the Monastery of the Alms-bowl alone. “ Of 
all the topes and temples which ” Fa Hsien and his companions 
saw in their journeyings, there was not one which could be 
compared to this monastery “in solemn beauty and majestic 
grandeur ” 6 . In Pe-t'oo, the country between the Indus and 
the Jhelum, Fa Hsien found both Mahayana and Hinayana 
monks who supplied him and his companions “ with what they 
needed, and treated them in accordance with the rules of the 
Law ” 6 . From Pe-t'oo to Mathura the country was full of 
“ a multitude of monks who might be counted by myriads.” In 


1 The Statesman , Calcutta, Dak Edition, January 20, 1929. 

2 76., p. 62. 3 ib., p. 27 ; cf. Giles, p. 10. 

4 it., pp. 28 and 29 : Giles, p. 11; RSmusat gives " song kia Ian” 

as the form. 

5 76., pp. 30 to 35 ; Giles, pp. 12 to 15. 6 76., pp. 41 and 42. 
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the kingdom of Hankasya lying along the Jumna to the south 
of Agra, there Avere nearly a thousand monks and nuns, and at 
Kanyakubja there were two Hlnayana monasteries 1 . At 
&ravastl Fa Hsien and his friends found a crowd of monks and 
a number of religious buildings, of which the Jetavana Vihara was 
one 2 . “ The inhabitants were ” however “ few and far between, 
amounting in all (only) to a few more than two hundred 
families.” In Kapilavastu also “ all was mound and desola¬ 
tion.” “ Of inhabitants there were only some monks and a 
score or two of families of the common people ” 3 . A cele¬ 
brated tope at liamagrama near which a monastery had been 
built by the king of the country ” not long before his visit, was 
also noticed by Fa Hsien 4 . In Gaya, at the place where 
the Buddha “ attained to perfect wisdom *’ there were “ three 
monasteries all of which were tenanted by monks ” 6 . 
Hlnayana monks were also found by the pilgrim at KausambI, 
and in the district of Bhagalpur there was a number of topes 
with “ monks residing in them all ” {S . 

The evidence is corroborated by the existence of some 
Buddhist inscriptions of the period 7 . 

Jaina inscriptions show that Jainism also existed, but prob¬ 
ably was not a serious rival of the other two. The famous 
Jaina Council which codified the angas also met at Valabhl 
during this period. 

The fact that the Gupta Emperors and the majority of the 
princes were Brahmanical Hindus probably indicates that Hindu¬ 
ism was gaining fast on its rival, Buddhism. The numerous 
grants to Brahmanas and their gods by the state and individuals 
together with the employment of Classical Sanskrit—the sacred 
language of Brahmanism—in official inscriptions by the ruling 
potentates also lead to a similar conclusion. 

The Brahmanas are said by Fa Hsien to cut down the tree 
of the danta-kSshtha (tooth-brush) of the Buddha, and quarrel 
with the sramanas about the shadow cast 8 on their temple 
by the Buddhist vihara. They are said to hold “ contrary doc¬ 
trines ” (i.e., doctrines different from those of the Buddhists) 
and are called “ mal belie vers.” Sung Yun says that the inhabit¬ 
ants of the oountry round Shen-chi hill believed that the son of 
Prince Sudatta and his sister had been beaten by a Brahmana 
with rods, “ till the blood flowed down and moistened the earth”®. 

The currencA 7 of a story like that proves that an attempt 


1 16., pp. 47, 51, 54. 2 Ib. f pp, 55 to 58. 3 Z6., p. 04. 

4 16., pp. 68 to 70. 5 16., p. 89. 6 16., pp. 96 and 100. 

7 e.g. F.G.I ; No. s 5, (93 G.E), 11, (129 G.E.), 62, (131 G.E.), 63, 

(135 G.E), 70, (230 G.E.). 71, (269 G.E.), 08, (C. 5th oentury A.D.) eto. 

8 Legge, p. 61. 

9 Beal: Sung Yun, p. xcviii ; also " Sung Yun ” by the Nagri Pra- 
oharini Sabha, pp. 22, 23, 49-55. 
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was made by the Buddhists to create a feeling of animosity 
against the Brahmanas. 

Sasanka, the king of Gauda, or lower Bengal, is said to have 
exterminated Buddhism, and consequently “ tho groups of 
Brethren were all broken up” 1 . Ho tried to efface the foot¬ 
prints of the Buddha on a stone near Pataliputra and failing to 
do that, he caused it to be thrown into the Ganges 2 . Not 
content with this, “ the enemy and oppressor of Buddhism ” 
(as Sasftnka is called) 44 cut down the Bodhi tree, destroyed its 
roots down to the water, and burned what remained.” From 
these stories it is quite apparent that a persecution of tho 
Buddhists took place in Bengal and Magadha. 

The Hiina chief, Mihirakula, also is said to have been a per¬ 
secutor of Buddhism, to have destroyed all the priests of 
the live Indies, and to have overthrown the Law of Buddha 
and left nothing remaining 3 . 

The performance of the a&vamcdha sacrifice by Hindu 
emperors undoubtedly wounded the religious feelings of their 
Buddhist and Jaina subjects to whom the killing of the sacrifi¬ 
cial horse must have been extremely repulsive. 

We must, however, remember that the instances we have 
cited above are not, after all, many, and the small number itself 
is a proof, though a negative one, of the general pro valence of 
toleration. 

Moreover, a close examination of the information available 
about Mihirakula, one of the two persecuting kings of the period, 
raises some doubts and difficulties. He was certainly a ruler 
descended from a tribe settled in the steppes of Asia, an 
admixture of the Chinese, Hsiung Nu and Tung Hu. 4 He 
had been grafted on a portion of Western Tndia, and had 
probably never assimilated the Hindu culture of his days. A 
study of his career, moreover, convinces one of the extra¬ 
ordinarily ruthless traits of his character. Yuan Ohwang tells us 
that in his attack on Gandhara he slew' many people in cold 
blood, gave some as slaves to his soldiers, and took away the 
wealth of the country. 5 Tho Ilajatarahgim mentions his 
wanton destruction of a hundred elephants, and the massacre 
of millions of women with their brothers and husbands. It is 
also significant that the Chronicle of Kashmir does not mention 
anything about the persecution of Buddhists. Moreover the 
Buddhist accounts of Yuan Ohwang and Hsui Wuh tell us 
that Mihirakula was a Buddhist and not a Hindu in the earlier 


1 Watters: Yun Chwang p. 43. 

2 Watters, p. 93. 

3 Beal: Si Yu Ki, Book iv, p. 168. 

4 An unpublished article of Sir E. Denison Ross, kindly supplied to 
the author. 

3 Beal: Si Yu Ki, pp. 166-172. 
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part of his career. We must also remember that Mr. Pathak’s 
identification of Paturmuklia Kalkl, who, according to Guna- 
bhadra the author of the Uttarapurana, persecuted the Jaina 
sect of the Nirgranthas, with Mihirakula, is very doubtful. 1 

On the other hand, instances and considerations leading to 
a contrary view are so numerous and weighty, that the 
historian cannot but conclude that the general attitude of the 
Hindu state towards the Buddhist and Jaina Churches was 
one of toleration. 

The Buddhist, Fa Hsien, tells us that ‘ the inhabitants'* 
of Magadha vied c * with one another in the practice of 
benevolence and righteousness," and every year on the 
eighth day of the second month, they” celebrated e * a proces¬ 
sion of images.” Among these images of Hindu gods, which 
were carried in a four-wheeled car, there were those of Buddhas 
seated in the niches “ on the four sides" with Bodhisattvas 
‘ standing in attendance on them ” 2 . 

When Sung Yun—the Buddhist—fell ill near the Shen-chi 
hill, the Brahmanas seem to have taken care of him. and cured 
him by their charms 3 . The ambassador in the course of his 
remarks on Peshawar, probably records the existence of a 
Brahmanical temple frequented by “ all religious persons.*' 
He adds that a Buddhist vihara called the White Elephant 
Palace existed not very far from the Hindu temple 4 . 

Emperor Pandragupta Vikramaditya, the son of the great 
Samudragupta, is officially described as being specially devoted 
to Vishnu,” and a person who conformed strictly to the precepts 
of his religion, because he is not only called a Rajadhiraja but 
also a rishi or a saint 5 . But his orthodoxy did not prevent him 
from employing non-Brahmanical officers of state^ The Udaya- 
giri cave Inscription tells us that the Buddhist Amrakaradava, 
who granted the village of Isvaravasaka and a large sum of 
money to the Buddhist monks of Kanci, was a person whose 
<£ means of subsistence ” was ‘ c made comfortable by the favour of 
the feet" of Pandragupta IT (Pandragupta-p5daprasad-apoyita- 
Ivita-sadhanah). His munificent donation to the vihara shows 
that he was a person of consequence. The fact that he 
“ acquired banners of victory and fame in many battles ” 6 
shows that he probably held commands of the imperial armies. 
Ea Hsien tells us that the ruler of Mathura—who must have been 
one of the governors of Pandragupta—supplied “ food with 
his own hands to the monks ”, and showed great respect to 
them 7 . The very existence of a great number of prosperous 


1 Uttarapurana, ver.se 390, CaturmukhShvayah kalki rajodvejita- 
•bhutalah : Bhandarkar Commemoration volume, pp. 216 and 217. 

2 Legge, p. 79; Giles, p. 47. 3 Beal—Sung Yun, p. xcviii. 

4 Beal—Sung Yun, pages cii and ciii. ° F.G. I., No. 6, 1. 3. 

• F.G. L, No. 5, 1. 4. 7 kegge, p. 42. 
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Sangharamas all over the country during his reign, also proves 
that the emperor did not like to interfere with the religious 
practices of his subjects. 

In the Valabhi grants, the phrase, mata-pitroh puny 
apayanaycltmanascaihiknmushmikayathaabhilashitaphalavapti- 
nimittam [i.e., for the increase of the spiritual merit of 
parents, and for the attainment of blessings in this life and the 
life hereafter to the utmost limit of (the grantee’s) desires] 
occurs, in grants to Brahma mis 1 for performance of the 
agnihotra, atithi and the three Maha-Yajnas. as well as in those 
for the upkeep of viharas, feeding of bhikshus, and supply of 
perfume incense and oil for lamps placed before images of 
Buddhas 2 . 

Tt is therefore apparent that even a parama bhagavata 
Hindu ruler thought, that a grant for Buddhist religious 
purposes would lead to an increase of religious merit in 
the same way as one for Brahmanical purposes would. In at 
least one grant to Buddhists, wo find that slokas from the Hindu 
epic, the Mahabharata, were quoted. We also remember that 
the parama-ma lies vara (the devout worshipper of Siva) Guhase- 
na I. granted four villages with all appurtenances to the Sakya, 
Bhikshusanglia (or the (immunity of Buddhist monks) belong¬ 
ing to several Hinayana schools attached to the monasterj^ of 
Dudda to provide the necessary expenses for their food, cloth¬ 
ing, bedding, and medicine. The object of the grant was to 
increase the religious merit of himself and parents. 3 

One other fact that supports our contention is that grants 
for religious purposes were freely made by Buddhist and Jaina 
citizens and publicly recorded on stone. Thus we find that the 
two Sakya bhikshus who lived in the same village of Tishyam- 
ratlrtha granted a Buddhist stone statue, found at Bodh Gaya. 
The fact that the king’s name is not mentioned in the inscrip¬ 
tion leads to the presumption that the religious gift was consi¬ 
dered to be valid even w ithout the express sanction of the 
reigning king 4 5 . The same remarks apply to the gift of a 
pillar at Sanci in the Bhopal state by a viharasvamin, and of a 
Buddhist image, discovered in the excavations of Bodh Gaya, by 
the Sakya bhikshu, the Sthavira Malianaman B . Mahanaman 
is said to be the resident of Amradvlpa or the Mango-Island 
which Cunningham identifies w ith Ceylon, because it resembles 
a mango in shape. We may also point out that there is an Indian 
tradition which asserts that mangoes were introduced into India 
from Ceylon. Dr. Fleet thought it to be probable that thia 

1 e.g. E.I., vol. Ill, pages 320 to 322. 

2 e.g. in plates of the same prince in J.R.A.S., Vol. XXVII. 

2 I.A., IV, p. 175, 1. 5. 

4 F.G. I , No. 70. 

5 F.O. I., No. 72. 
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Mahanaman was “ the person of that name who composed the 
more ancient part of the Pali Mahavamsa ” 

Such instances can be easily multiplied. In the Gorakhpur 
district of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Madra set up 
five stone images of the five Jaina Tlrthankaras and recorded 
this presentation in an inscription of twelve lines on a grey 
sandstone column. The approval of this gift by the Hindu 
Emperor Skandagupta is apparent from the mention of his 
name and occurrence of his eulogy in the body of the inscrip¬ 
tion. Madra, who was apparently a Jaina, reflects the gene¬ 
rally tolerant spirit of the age, and his inscription-writer ex¬ 
pressly mentions that he was “ especially full of affection for 
Brahmanas, religious preceptors and ascetics ” 2 . 

Another notable fact is that classical Sanskrit, the sacred 
language of Hinduism, was employed to record gifts and pre¬ 
sentations of rival religions. 

We therefore naturally come to the conclusion that tolera¬ 
tion of the religion of the subject was the rule, and persecution 
an exception during this period of Hindu ascendancy. 


1 F.G. I., p. 275. 


2 F.G. I #J No. 15. 
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On a Type of Sedentary Game prevalent in 
Shahpur, the Punjab 

By Hem Chandra JDas-Gupta 

The game that is described in this note is a type of tiger- 
play prevalent in the district of Shahpur in the Punjab, [t is 
known locally as the game of sher-bakr , i.e., tiger-goat. The 
details of the game were obtained from the sub-assistant 
surgeon in charge of the charitable dispensary of Pail (Shahpur) 
in the Salt range, a locality T had an occasion to visit during 
the Puja vacation of 1929 in connection with somo geological 
work. The diagram that is used for playing this game is 
given below :— 



1 


Two persons are necessary for playing this game, one 
being in charge of one piece, the tiger, and the other in charge of 
four pieces, the goats. At the commencement of the game 
the four goat pieces are to be kept at A and the tiger piece 
at the apex of the triangle, i.e., at the point marked 1. The 
possessor of the goat pieces has to move one of his pieces first 
and then the usual rule is followed according to which a goat 
piece and the tiger piece can be moved only from one cross- 
point to another. But there are two rules of this game which 
are worthy of 8]>ecial notice. Tn all types of tiger-play which 
have hitherto been recorded, e.g.> from Orissa, 1 Tibet, 2 3 * Sumatra, 8 


1 Journ. Asiat. Hoc. Bengal , N.S., XXII, 212-213, 192G. 

2 Riu-chen-dha-Mo (Mrs. Louis King): We Tibetans, 141-143, 1920. 

3 Tidjachr . Ind. Taal-,L(ind-en Volkenkunde, Deel LV1IJ, 8—10, 

1919. 
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Kolhan, 1 Eastern Bengal, 2 3 Mianwali, 8 and British Garhwal, 4 
the tiger piece may jump over a cross-point occupied by a goat 
piece provided the cross-point next to it and in the same 
straight line is vacant and capture the goat piece. According 
to the rules of the game as prevalent in Shahpur, the tiger 
piece may capture the goat piece in this way, while it may 
also, for the purpose of capturing a goat piece, jump round the 
angle A either from 2 to 4 or from 4 to 2. This is a type of 
movement which has not been hitherto recorded from anywhere 
as far as my information goes. It may also be pointed out 
that there cannot be more than one goat piece on one cross- 
point though at the angle A there may be more goat pieces 
than one. If, however, the tiger piece succeeds in jumping over 
A and if at that time there are goat pieces more than one only 
one piece may be captured, recalling in this matter the rules of 
game prevalent in Mianwali and British Garhwal. Another 
important peculiarity to be noted in connection with this game 
is the form of the diagram used for playing it. All the dia¬ 
grams known hitherto in connection with tiger-play are of a 
square or rectangular type and a triangular diagram, as 
depicted above, docs not appear to have been recorded from 
anywhere else. The goats try to chockmate the tiger and this 
attempt cannot succeed uniess all the four goats are in 
activity; hence if only one goat is captured the owner of the 
tiger piece is victorious. 


1 Man in India , Vol. V, 196-198, 1925. 

2 Quart. Journ. Bangiya Sahitya Parishad , XIV, 240-241, 1314 B.S. 

3 Journ . Asiat. Bog. Bengal , N.S., XXII, 145-146, 1926. 

4 Ibid., N.S., XXIII, 297-298, 1927. 



Akticlk No. 27. 


Synthesis of a few Antimonials of Therapeutic Interest 

By IT. N. Brattmaohari and J. M. Das Gupta 


The present paper contains an account of some organo- 
metallic antimonials, which have been synthesised by us with 
the same object in view, as in the case of the compounds des¬ 
cribed in a previous paper contributed by us to this Journal 
(Vol. XXV. 1929, No. 1). They are amorphous and extremely 
difficult to purify. The chemical operations involved in their 
preparation are given below. As regards toxicities, \\e have 
noticed that in these as in the previous compounds the general 
rule holds, viz ., introduction of sulphoxyl groups lowers the 
toxicities to a considerable extent with a decrease in fhe 
therapeutic value. The nature of the basic portion also affects, 
to some extent, the stability and the toxicity of the com¬ 
pounds, viz.y urea or diethylamine salt is sometimes more 
stable and less toxic than the corresponding sodium salt. 
Our object in the preparation of the following compounds is to 
study these latter effects as well. The compounds are not very 
stable, though their solutions do not decompose on standing in 
air for 24 hours. The following is a list of the compounds 
investigated by us in this paper :— 

1. Sodium salt of phenyl-glycine-amide-4-stibinic acid. 

2. Urea salt of the same. 

3. Diethyl-amine salt of the same. 

4. Carbamino-^-stibanilate of sodium. 

5. Carbamino-p-stibanilate of urea. 

(b Oarbamino-p-stibanilate of diethyl-amine. 

Lt will be seen that all the above compounds undergo poly¬ 
merization (see below). 


Experimental. 

(1) Sodium phenvl-glycine-amide-4-stibinate. 

ONa 

NH 2 .CO.CH 2 .NH.C’ 6 H 4 .Sb < = 0 

0 

NH 2 .C().CH 2 .NH.C a H 4 .Sb< = 0 

0 

NH 2 .CX) .<JH 2 .NH.C„H 4 .St> <=O 

OH 
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p-stibanilic acid is dissolved in the requisite quantity of 
NaOH solution and the concentrated solution of sodium 
p-stibanilate is added gradually to an excess of absolute alcohol, 
when a precipitate of sodium stibanilate is produced, which is 
next filtered and washed with absolute alcohol and then dried. 
5 grms. of sodium stibanilate are then dissolved in methyl 
alcohol and treated with chloracetic ester and the whole re- 
lluxed for several hours. After the reaction is complete, the 
methyl alcohol is distilled off and the rest acidified with dilute 
FTC1. The precipitate thus obtained is filtered and washed with 
water and then treated with concentrated ammonia. After 
some time, the solution is filtered and the filtrato is reprecipi¬ 
tated bv acetic acid, when the glycine amide derivative is 
obtained, which is next washed with distilled water. The pre¬ 
cipitate is then dissolved in dil. NaOH, filtered and the 
filtrate precipitated by adding absolute alcohol. The precipi¬ 
tate is then repeatedly washed w ith absolute alcohol and dried 
in a vacuum desiccator. 

It is an almost white coloured puwaler, very easily soluble 
in water to a perfectly clear solution, which gives neutral re¬ 
action to litmus paper. On warming with dilute alkali it gives 
out ammonia. The compound prepared according to the above 
process has been called X 10 , a paper on the therapeutics of 
which has been published by us in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. The method 
of preparation of the compound described here is better than 
the one originally described by one of us (U. N. B.) in the hid . 
JL of Med. 7?™.,' 1922. 

(imposition :— 

Dried material corresponds to the formula : 

(NHaOO.C^g.XH.Ctt^.SbOJg.O^OHJfONa). 

“■ ('«t H 28 ^ U)N 0 M a. 

Found Nb = 38-40%, N = 8’72%. 

Calculated for C 24 H^) JO N 0 Sb 3 Na. Sb = 38-I7%, N=8*90%. 

This compound is the polymerized antimony analogue of 
trvparsamide. 

(2) Phenyl-glycine-amide-4-stibinatc of urea. 

(XH a COXiH 2 .NH.C e H 4 .KbO)jO a (()H)(ONH 3 .CO.NH a ). 

Phenyl-glycine-amide-4-stibinic acid, as obtained in the 
previous experiment, is rnado into a paste with little water, and 
then well mixed with an excess of urea. The whole is then 
warmed for some time when the acid gradually dissolves to a 
reddish solution, yielding a urea salt. The solution is then 
filtered through a Buchner funnel, and the clear filtrate pre- 
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298. Coins of Danujmarddana L)eva and Maiiendra 
Deva, two Hindu Kinds of Benoal. 

The coins I propose to deal with in this article are those 
issued by two Hindu Kings of Bengal who call themselves Dan¬ 
ujmarddana Deva and Mahendra Deva and whose coins—those 
at least with clear dates—cover only 2 years, Saka 1339 and 
Saha 1340 (=Aj)ril 1416 to April 1418 A.I)., which also corres¬ 
pond almost exactly to the Hijra years 819 and 820). The 
brief reigns of these Kings not only constitute a remarkable 
break in the otherwise continuous sequence of Muhammadan 
rulers from early in the 13th century till the beginning of the 19th 
century A. D., but the mint names found on their coins prove 
that the Hindus became temporarily dominant all over Bengal. 

These coins undoubtedly originate from the family of one 
Raja Canes, a Hindu, who generally appears under the name of 
Kans in Muhammadan histories (e.g., that of Ferishta, and the 
more modern Eiydz us - Saiatt n) . To give some idea of the exact 
period during which Canes flourished and the coins of these two 
kings appeared, 1 will begin by some extracts from a precis of a 
16th century Persian manuscript given in Major Francklin’s 
Account of a visit to Caur in 1810-11, as well as by Buchanan 
Hamilton in his ‘ Historical Description of Dinajpur ’ (probably 
written in 1808). The manuscript in question seems to have 
been discovered in the possession of some inhabitant of Pandua. 

“ Shamsuddin [ Ilyas ] governed 12 years and was succeeded 
by his son Sekandar. The most celebrated person in the reign 
of Sekandar was a holy man named Mukhdum Alulhuk, whose 
son, Azem Khan, was commander of the troops. The saint hav¬ 
ing taken disgust at some part of the King’s conduct retired to 
Sonargang, near Dhaka.-The good man was how¬ 

ever soon induced to return but the King’s son, Ghiyasuddin, 
having also taken disgust, retired to the same place, and after¬ 
wards made war against his father, who after a reign of 32 years 
fell in battle at a place called Satra near Goalpara (probably 
Chattera river) which is situated between the Tanggon and 
Punabhoba, near a favourite country residence of the King. 1 

1 [Elsewhere (Op. cit., p. 40), Sikandar Shah’s residence is said to have 
been on the banks of the Tanggon, about 8 or 9 miles south of BSmangola, 
now a thana headquarters in the district of Malda.] 
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Ghiyasuddin, on succeeding to the Government, put 17 
brothers to death. The most holy man at his court was Mukh- 
dum Shah Nur Kotub Alum, son of Alulhuk. Ghiyasuddin 
governed 10 years, and was succeeded by his son Syafuddin, 
who governed 3 years, and was succeeded by his slave Saha- 
buddin, who also governed 3 years. 

Then Ganesh, a Hindu and Hakim of Dynwaj,- 

seized the Government. Knraged at Shekh Bodor Islam and 
his son Fyez Islam, who refused to give him the eonrpliment 
due to the rank he had assumed, he put them to death. The 
saint Kotub Shah, who was still alive, disgusted at this action, 
wrote to a Sultan Ibrahim—who, in compliance with the 
request, came from Rajmahol with an army, and encamped at 
Satra. The Raja of Dynwaj was then terrified and applied, in 
great penitence, to Kotub Shall, and obtained his forgiveness 
by making his son Godusen, a Muhammadan. This convert 
assumed the Government under the name of ♦Jalaluddln, having 
been reconciled to the saint, and attacked Ibrahim Shah—and, 
having put him to death, seized on his Government. The old 
man Ganesh then confined his son and seized on the whole king¬ 
dom. After having been 4 years in confinement, .Jalaluddln 
recovered the Government, and compelled the Hindus to become 
Muhammadans, but many of them fled to Kamrup. Ho governed 
7 years and was succeeded by his son Ahmed Shah who reigned 
3 years. He w as destroyed by two of his nobles, Sadi Khan and 
Nasar Khan, the latter of whom was made King and erected 
many buildings at Gaur to which he seems to have transferred 
the royal residence. He governed 27 years ”. 

A comparison of this account with that of the Riydz , the 
author of which also probably drew, in the second half of the 
18th century, on local traditions, enables us to add the follow¬ 
ing information regarding Raja Ganes (or Kans), and the per¬ 
sons connected with him during his period of influence over 
mediaeval Bengal politics. 

(1) Sultan Ghiyasuddin w as a contemporary and fellow stu¬ 
dent of Makhdum Nur Qutbu-1 ‘Alam, and was treacherously 
killed by the stratagems of Raja Kans, a Zemindar of Bhaturia. 
According to one account, his reign lasted lfi years, 5 months, 
and 3 days. 

(2) Saifuddin, his son, was placed on the throne by the 
nobles and generals with the title Sultan us-Said tin . According 
to one account, he reigned for 3 years, 7 months, and 5 days. 

(3) Saifuddin was followed by Shamsuddin who, some say, 
was only an adopted son of Saifuddin and that his real name 
was Shihdbuddin. He reigned for 3 years, 4 months, and fi days. 
Raja Kans (who had by that time become very powerfid) attack¬ 
ing him, slew him, and usurped the throne. 

(4) Raja Kans then subjugated the whole of Bengal and 
oppressed the Muhammadans. His aim w as to extirpate Islam 
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from his dominions. Owing to the murder, by the Raja, of 
Shaikh Badru-l-Islam, father of Shaikh Muinuddin ‘Abbas, Shaikh 
Nur Qutbu-l-'Alam invited Sulfcan Ibrahim of Jaunpur to invade 
Bengal and rescue the Musalmans. When the Sultan reached 
Firuzpur (probably old Maldah), the Raja became alarmed and 
even at first consented to the demand of Shaikh Nur that, as the 
price of his intercession with Sultan Tbrahim, the Raja should 
become a Muhammadan. This displeased the Raja’s wife, 
whereupon Raja Kans offered his son Jadu (whom Ferishta 
calls Jitmall) for conversion, saying ‘ I have become old and 
desire to retire from the world. You may convert to Islam this 
son of mine, and then bestow on him the kingdom of Bengal’. 
•Jadu was accordingly proclaimed King oi Bengal under the title 
Jalaluddin. When however Sulfcan Ibrahim had retired from 
Bengal, Raja Kdns dispossessed his son Sultan •Jalaluddin and 
himself re-ascended the throne. He also endeavoured unsuc¬ 
cessfully to reconvert 'Jalaluddin to Hinduism, and renewed his 
persecution of the Muhammadans. The Raja then died after 
murdering Shaikh Anwar, the son of Shaikh Nur Qutbu-l-‘ Alam, 
at Nunargaon. The author of the Riydz adds that, according 
to some accounts, Jalaluddin who was in prison, leagued with 
the Raja's servants and slew him, after Raja Kans had reigned 
for 7 years. Jalaluddin then again ascended the throne and 
persecuted the Hindus. He continued to live at Pandua, but 
the city of Gaur began to be re populated in his time, and lie is 
even said to have removed the capital back there. He was 
buried at Pandua, after reigning 17 years. 

(5) Jalaluddin was succeeded by his son Ahmad who was a 
bloodthirsty tyrant. After he had reigned for lfi (or 18) years, 
Shadi Khan and Nasir Khan, two of his slaves who held the 
rank of nobles, slew him. The assassins fell out, and Nasir 
Khan, after slaying Shad! Khan, placed himself on the throne. 
He was however slain by the nobles of Ahmad Shah, either the 
same day or after 7 days, and one of the ( ? great)-grandsons of 
Sultan Shamsuddin (Ilyas) was then raised to the throne with 
the title of Nasir Shall \i.e., Nasiruddln Mahmud Shall). The 
fort at Gaur was erected by this King who reigned for either 27 
or 32 years. 

1 have purposely omitted to mention any of the dates given 
in the Riydz for, as Bloehman was the first to point out in the 
seventies of the last century, they are all wrong. Those given 
by Francklin are nearer the mark, but it is better to trust to the 
evidence of coins, as giving the fullest information not only as 
regards dates, but also mint names. It was by this means that 
Mr. Nalini Kanta Bhattasali (Curator of the Dacca Museum, 
who made a preliminary survey of this period when describing 
in 1922 the Ketun find in his ‘ Coins and Chronology of the Early 
Independent Sulfcans of Bengal ’) was able to prove the existence 
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of a previously unrecorded King of Bengal, ‘Alauddln Flruz, and 
to indicate some of the mistaken readings in the section of the 
Indian Museum Catalogue that deals with the coinage of Ghiyas- 
uddin. I quote below the dates found on coins in my own cabi¬ 
net, supplementing them where necessary by references to coins 
in the Indian Museum or elsewhere (given in square brackets). 


Kings. 

Hijri (dates on coins). 

1 . 

Kikandur 

[759-787]. 

o 

(Ihiyasuddm ’Azam (son of No. 1) 

[793 812], 811, 812 (?), 813. 

3. 

Saifnddin Hamzah (son of No. 2) 

814 and 815. 

4. 

Shihabuddm BayazTd 

S10 and 817. 

5. 

‘Alauddm Firiiz (son of No. 4) 

S17. 

6. 

Jalaluddln Muhammad 

818, 819, 821 3, [824, 828], 



831 (?), [831]. 

7. 

Shamsuddfn Ahmad (Probably reigned 

[836]. 


from 835-846). 


S. 

Nasiruddm Mahmud 

[848-862]. 

i 


I have verified by personal inspection that the date 812 
given on l.M.C. No. 89 for a coin of Shiliabuddln is probably a 
misreading for 814, while that of 840 (I.M.S. No. 104) for a coin 
of Jalaluddln is also extremely doubtful, so that no discrepancy 
seems to occur in the coin dates. The only actual gap in the 
dates between 810 and 824 is in the year 820, and this is com¬ 
pletely covered by the coins of the two kings we have taken tip 
for consideration, as the coins of Danujmarddana were struck in 
Saka 11339 and 1340 (819 and 820 A.H.) while those of Mahendra 
that have, up to now, been reported were all struck in Saka 1340, 
except for one in my own cabinet (vide No. 8 of Plate IT) where 
the unit is certainly not O and may be 1. 

In dealing with the history of these two Hindu Kings one 
might expect to find that however short their reigns may have 
been, they would have received considerable attention in Bengali 
literature composed by Hindus. It is rather surprising to find, 
on the contrary, that Mahendra is not mentioned at all, while 
elaborate search has only produced two references to Danuj¬ 
marddana. One of these occurs in the autobiography of the 
poet Krittibas and mentions that his great-great-grandfather, 
Narasinha Ojha, settled at Phulia (very close to Santipur in the 
present district of Nadia) and became Minister to a King called 
Danuj : the other quoted from the Laghutoshini of Jlva GoswSmi 
(nephew of Rup and Sanatan, the Ministers of Husain Shah in 
the first quarter of the 16th century) states that Jlva Goswanii’s 
great-great-grandfather, Padmabha, settled at Naihati and was 
honoured by King Danujmarddana. There is a similar silence 
in Bengali literature even about Raja Ganes—with again very 
few references—only three, all in Vaishnava works. In the Prem 
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Bilds of Nityananda Das, one of the disciples of Chaitanya, who 
lived from 1485-1528 A.D.—it is stated that one Narasinha 
Narial came from Sylhet to the presence of Raja Ganes and was 
honoured by him. The second reference occurs in the Adwaita 
PraJcds of lsan Nagar, where the important statement is made 
that it was by the advice of Narasinha Narial of the Brahmin 
family of Aru Ojha of Laur, Sylhet, and great-great-grandfather 
of Adwaita of Santipur (who was himself born in 1434 A.D.) 
that Raja Ganes was able to become King of Gaur. Finally, in 
the Balvalita Sutra of Krishnadas (who, before he was converted 
to Vaishnavism, was Raja Dibya Sinha of Laur), it is stated that 
Raja (Janes, having invited Narasinha Narial to his court at 
Dlnajpur, made him his Minister, and that it was by the latter’s 
good counsel that Raja (Janes was victorious over the Yavana 
(Muhammadan) King of Gaur and became undisputed monarch 
of Gaur in 1329 Saka (1407 A.D.). It must be noted however 
that as the last-named book has only recently been printed (from 
a corrected copy of a defective MS. which cannot now’ be traced), 
the statements made in it—especially that about the Raja hav¬ 
ing had his court at Dlnajpur—cannot be unhesitatingly accept¬ 
ed. 

From the references just given, it is evident that little or 
no light is thrown on the question as to who King Danujmard- 
dana was, and that though it may be inferred that Danujmard- 
dana probably lived at about the same time as Raja Ganes, no 
suggestion even is made that Raja (Janes was identical with 
King Danujmarddana. The only certain information is that 
Raja Ganes became King of Gaur possibly about 1407 A.D. by 
conquering and slaying one or more Muhammadan Badshahs of 
Gaur. This is exactly what is stated by the author of the Riydz 
and we are therefore driven to the conclusion that in clearing up 
this obscure period of Bengali history, we have to rely entirely 
on the statements of Muhammadan authorities (chiefly those al¬ 
ready quoted), as well as on any evidence we can gather from 
the coins of Danujmarddana, Mahendra, and their immediate 
predecessors and successors. 

The only other important point that has not previously 
been mentioned is that we know’ from Muhammadan sources that 
the Saint Nur Qutbu-l-‘4lam, who w as instrumental in inducing 
Sultan Ibrahim of Jaunpur to retire from Bengal after the con¬ 
version of Jadu, Raja Ganes’s son, to Muhammadanism, died in 
818 A.H. ( = March 13th, 1415 to February 28th, 1416). 

It is hardly credible that Raja (Janes would have acted 
in the way that he is reported then to have done, viz., impri¬ 
soning son and, after again seizing the sovereignty of Bengal, 
recommencing to oppress the Muhammadans, if the Saint had 
still been alive. We may therefore infer from the facts (a) that 
many coins of Jalaluddln are known to have been minted in 
818 A.H., (b) that only a very few coins of Jalaluddln, dated 
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819 A.H., are known : and (r) that there is no further mention of 
the Saint but only of his son Shaikh Anwar whom Raja Ganes 
murdered; that afterwards, probably, in consequence of the 
death of Niir Qutbu-l-* Alam in 81S A.H., Raja Ganes ejected his 
son from the throne early in 819 A.H. (say about the summer 
of 1410 A.D.) and seized the kingdom of Bengal. 

Now it is precisely at this time that the coins of Daiiuj- 
marddana dated Saka 11139 begin. Moreover, as Mr. N. K. 
Bhattasali has pointed out, the very title of the King Danuj- 
marddana means ‘ Destroyer of the Demons ’—is in accordance 
with the behaviour of Raja Ganes if we take the name to be a 
reference to Muhammadans. The following summary of the 
dates found on the coins of this period also shows how com¬ 
pletely they fit in with the story as given by the Muhammadan 
historians. 


Kings. 

Date A.H. (or Saka). 

Equivalent date A.D. 

‘Alauddm Ffruz 

817 (very few coins) 

March 23rd, 1414—March 
12th, 1413. 

Jalaluddni 

SIS (numerous coins) 

March 13th, 1113—Feb. 
28th, 1410. 

Do. 

810 (very few coins) 

March 1st, 1410—Vein 
17th, 1417. 

Do. 

[No coins of 820 known] 

Fob. 18th. 1417 — Fob. 7th, 
1418. 

Danujmarddana 

Saka 1330 

Middle of April, 1410 to 
middle of April, 1417. 

Do. 

Do. mo 

* April 1417—April, 1418. 

M alien dra 

Do. mo 

Do. 

Do. l:ui (?) 2-1 coins 

April, 1418—April, 14H*. 

Jalaluddni 

821 (onwards: numerous 

Feb. 8tli, 1418—Jan. 27th, 


coins of each of the venrs 

1410. 


| 821, 822, and 823) 



A brief study of the? table will show practically conclu¬ 
sively that Mr. N. K. Bhattasali s thesis that Raja Ganes and 
Danujmarddana were one and the same king is correct, and 
that the title of Danujmarddana was deliberately assumed by 
Raja Ganes as a visible sign that he had forma)ly renounced 
his previous obedience to the orders of a Muhammadan Saint. 

The extent of the territory controlled by the Kings of 
Bengal from the beginning of Ghiyasuddin's ‘Azam’s reign to the 
end of that of Jalnluddin will be seen from the annexed Table 
A, giving the names of their mints from coins, chiefly in my 
own cabinet. From this table the following facts can be 
gathered. 

(1) Ghiyasuddln minted chiefly from Firuzabad (Patidua), 
but coins belonging to him are also known from Mu‘azzamaMd 
(Eastern Bengal) and Satganw (Western Bengal). 
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(2) The only mints known up to now as having been ac tive 
in Saifuddin’s reign are Firuzabad and Mu'azzamabad. 

(3) In addition to these last mentioned mints, Shihabuddln 
also issued coins from Satganw, as well as, possibly, from 
Chatganw (Chittagong). 

(4) ‘Alauddln, and Jalaluddin (during his first period as 
King) may only have struck coins from Firuzabad. 

(5) During the brief reigns of Danujmarddana and Malien- 
dra the name Firuzabad disappears, being replaced by the Hindu 
name Pandunagar. The existence of coins from both Sunar- 
ganw and Chatigram (Chittagong) shows that the whole of 
Eastern Bengal was under the control of Danujmarddana, and 
this was probably also the case with Mahendra when he 
succeeded to the throne. 

(6) On the return of Jalaluddin to the throne, the name 
Pandunagar was replaced at once by Flruzabad. Coinage also 
reappeared from Satganw and Mu‘azzamabad. Possibly the 
Chittagong mint also occasionally struck coins. 

Humming up all the available facts, it appears therefore 
that the true history of Bengal during the first quarter 
of the 9th century A.H. was as follows: Baja Canes, who 
was zemindar of Bhaturia, 1 a tract of country which lay 
on either side of the Atrai River (/.<?., the South East corner of 
the present Rajshahi Division) began to acquire considerable 
influence over the affairs of Bengal during the late years of 
Sultan Ghiyasuddln—say 800 813 A.H. (1397 -1410 A.D.), and, 
according to the Niyaz he treacherously killed this king. The 
nobles then placed Ghiyasuddln’s son, Saifuddln Ilamzah, on 
the throne. The coins of this King show that he reigned for at 
least 2 years (814 and 815 A.H.) and that he assumed the title 
As-Snllan-us-Saldtin Sikandar ath thdni ‘ King of Kings, the 
Second Alexander \ Saifuddln was succeeded by Shihabuddln 
Bayazid, who was either the slave or adopted son of Saifuddln. 
Shihabuddln remained on the throne for perhaps 2 years (810 
and part of 817 A.H.) and may have been slain by Raja Canes, 
who then tried to occupy the throne. From the fact however 
that Shihabuddln was succeeded by his son ‘Alauddln Flruz and 
the absence of any coins of Raja Canes, struck in his own name, 
it is clear there was a considerable amount of active resistance 
to the Raja’s plans from the Muhammadan nobles and priests. 
This finally led to Sultan Ibrahim of Jaunpur being requested 
by the Saint Nur Qutbul ‘Alam of Pandua to invade Bengal, 
and Raja Canes was forced to consent to his own son Jadu 
being converted to Muhammadanism and placed on the throne 
of Bengal with the title of Jalaluddin Muhammad early in 818 


1 Tho correct spoiling is probably Bhnduria, as Raja Ganes soems to 
have belonged to tho Bhaduri family of Varendra Brahmins. 
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A.H., in place of ‘Alauddln Firiiz who had probably been killed 
by Raja Ganes soon after his accession to the throne in the 
previous year. Jalaluddin continued as King throughout 818 
and for part of 819 A.H. but, owing to the death of Nur Qutbu-1- 
‘Alam in 818 A.H., Raja Ganes deposed and imprisoned his son 
in 819 (1416 A.D.) after an ineffectual attempt to reconvert him 
to Hinduism. Raja Ganes then ascended the throne, taking the 
title of Danujmarddana, but died in the next year. As already 
noted, he struck coins dated Saka 1839 and 1840 ( = 8£ months 
of 1416, the whole of 1417, and 3J months of 1418) from Pan- 
dunagar (Firiizabad—the present Pandua), Sunarganw, and 
Ohatganw (Chittagong). He was followed in the same Saka 
year 1340 (April 1417 to April 1418) by a King called Mahendra 
who may also have continued to rule for some portion of the 
following Saka year, 1341 : but, meantime, Jalaluddin, who may 
have had some hand in his father’s death, had escaped from 
prison, and succeeded in 821 A.H. ( = 1418 A.D.) infirmly re¬ 
establishing himself on the throne which he continued to occupy 
until probably 835 A.H. (i.e., 1431 A.H.) when he was in turn 
succeeded on the throne of Bengal by his son Shamsuddin 
Ahmad Shall. The last named king seems to have been a less 
satisfactory ruler than his father, and, after reigning for 10 or 
11 years, he was assassinated. A brief period of confusion 
ensued, after which a scion of the family of Ilyas Shah became 
King with the title of Nasiruddin Mahmud and fully restored 
the glory of his great-great-grandfather’s times. Nasiruddin 
Mahmud resided at Gaur and it is probably he who built the 
Fort there. 

A few words may be said in conclusion regarding the iden¬ 
tity of the King Mahendra who followed Danujmarddana. This 
King does not mention who his father was on his coins, so that 
he might not even have been connected with Raja Ganes* family 
at all. The only clue is given in the history of Ferishta, who, 
unlike other Muhammadan historians, seems to have gathered 
that some people at all events considered that Raja Ganes was 
not so anti-Muhammadan as the accounts previously quoted try 
to make out. He even states that when Raja Kans died, certain 
Muhammadans claimed the Raja was a Musalman and wished 
to bury him with Islamic rites. Ferishta then goes on to give 
the following account of Jalaluddin’s (second) accession: “ Jit- 
mall, after the death of his father, summoned the nobles and all 
the other pillars of the State and said : ‘ The truth of the Islamic 
religion is clear to me and I have no alternative but to accept 
it. If you accept me and do not wish to stray away from my 
sovereignty, I will place my feet on this honourable throne: 
otherw ise let my younger brother be King and excuse me.* All 
the officials unanimously declared : c We follow the King in 
worldly affairs and have nothing to do with religion*. Then 
Jitmall having summoned the learned men and elite of 
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Lakhnauti, uttered the Kalimah , and having assumed the title 
of Jalaluddln, ascended the throne ”. 

Failing any definite proof of the identity of Mahendra, it 
seems reasonable to read between the lines of Ferishta’s account 
and identify Mahendra with the younger brother of Jadu, Jalal¬ 
uddln. Mahendra had probably already been placed on the 
throne in succession to Raja Gancs by the Hindus, while Jalal¬ 
uddln would be addressing chiefly a Muhammadan audience 
who were already prepared to support him. We can easily 
picture the sequel: pursuit and ultimate death of Mahendra 
and thereafter undisturbed rule over the whole of Bengal for 
Jalaluddln. 

H. E. Stapleton. 




21)9. A Brief History and Description of His Majesty’s 
Mint, Calcutta. 


In Captain Henderson’s Chronological Table published as 
an Appendix to the Journal of the Asiatic Society in 1880, it is 
stated that the English established a Mint in Calcutta in 1757, 
and the first rupee was struck on the 29th August of that year. 

The right to establish a Mint was one of the stipulations 
of the Treaty with Siraj-ud-Daula, dated 7th February, 1757. 

Thurston, however, gives the date of the Mint as 1759 or 
1760, when a “ PARWANiA” was obtained. 

Possibly the right of Minting was in dispute for some time. 

There is a reference in a despatch to the Court of Directors 
in 1753 mentioning the need for the utmost secrecy regarding 
the proposed Mint and the question of presents totalling two 
lakhs of rupees necessary to arrange matters is also referred to. 

The Reverend Rogers Ruding in Vol. TV of his Annals of 
the Coinage of Britain published in 1X19, gives the first mention 
of a Mint in Calcutta as occurring in June, 1760. 

The site of this first Mint is not known. The coins pro¬ 
duced were crude specimens struck between dies with a hammer 
and were really counterfeits of the Moghul coins then in circu¬ 
lation. With such primitive methods no special building would 
he necessary and possibly none Afas built. 

Tjje Second Calcutta Mint. 

In 1790 machinery was sent out from England and coins of 
modern type with milled edges were struck. This machinery 
was erected in buildings on the site of Gillett’s ship build¬ 
ing establishment. 

This site was taken over in 1833 by the Stain]) and Sta¬ 
tionery Committee. It is probably the land now occupied by 
the Stationery Office between Strand Road and Church Lane. 

Machinery of the Second Calcutta Mint. 

Some details of the machinery used can he gleaned from a 
report, dated 1819, from the Mint Committee recommending that 
a new Mint should be built and that new machinery of modern 
design driven by steam should be obtained from England. 

It is stated that the Rolling Mill was then worked by manu¬ 
al labour, forty coolies being employed to turn the Mill. Their 
wages were Rs. 5 per mensem. Four reliefs were necessary in 
order to roll the metal required to coin one lakh of rupees in 
12 hours. It is not surprising that the working of the Mill was 
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irregular ancl great variation occurred in the thickness of the 
fillets or straps, resulting in many rejected coins. 

It is interesting to compare this Mill with the existing Rol¬ 
ling Mills driven by Electric power with motors of 150 horse¬ 
power and each capable of rolling metal for 3 lakhs of rupees in 
seven hours. 

Melting was done in a large open fire of charcoal in which 
many small pots containing only 1,000 tolas each were placed. 
There was apparently no chimney. 

The heat and fumes were so bad that it was impossible to 
supervise the work of the melters, who were thus able to ab¬ 
stract silver and substitute some other metal with impunity. 
Melters were paid Rs. 10 per mensem and found a security of 
Rs. 2,000. There is evidence to show that the job of Melterwas 
a lucrative one in those days. 

Roll of Mint Masters. 

The roll of Mint Masters dates from 1792. At some time 
prior to this date Robert Harris was Master and in a recent issue 
of “ Bengal Past and Present,” there is mention of a tombstone 
in Park Street cemetery dated 1781, to the memory of a son of 
Herbert Harris, Mint Master. 

The most eminent name in the roll is that of William Nairn 
Forbes of the Bengal Engineers. 

Forbes as a subaltern in December, 1819, was deputed to 
England to superintend the manufacture of the machinery for 
the new Calcutta Mint. He returned to Calcutta in 1823, and 
the foundation stone of the present Silver Mint was laid on 31st 
March, 1824. 

Lt. Forbes was the Architect and first Master, and he con¬ 
tinued as Master until his death which occurred at sea near 
Aden on 1st May, 1855. He had by then risen to the rank of 
Major-General. Major-General Forbes was also the architect 
of St. Paid’s Cathedral, Calcutta, and there are still in the Mint 
some fine old engravings of various English Cathedrals which 
must have been obtained by him for guidance in the design of 
the Calcutta Cathedral. There are also some rough sketches 
and preliminary designs. 

General Forbes must have been a very remarkable man. 
He was both a fine architect and a highly skilled mechani¬ 
cal engineer. 

One can understand that the difficulties he had to contend 
with both in the building of the Mint and in the erection and 
setting to work of the complicated machinery were considerable. 

The Court of Directors of the East India Company fully 
recognised his attainments. They placed a marble bust of him 
suitably inscribed in the Mint and also erected a memorial to 
his memory in the Cathedral. 
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Another eminent master was Col. Richard Baird Smith, 
C.B., who was Chief Engineer of the Army of the siege of Delhi. 

Among the Assay Masters occur the names of James 
Prinsep in whose honour Prinsep’s Ghat was erected and Dr. 
Busteed, author of “ Echoes of Old Calcutta ”. 

The Present Mint. 

The New Mint was opened for coinage on 1st August, 1829. 

The fa 9 ade of the Mint facing Strand Road is supposed to 
be a copy on a smaller scale of the Temple of Minerva at 
Athens. This facade conceals the ugly utilitarian buildings 
lying behind it. 

Owing to the treacherous soil the old Mint was in a ruinous 
condition with roofs cracked and walls leaning over. The 
Superintending Engineer of the Public Works Department 
reported that the buildings could not be repaired but would 
have to be entirely rebuilt if used for the new machinery. 
Forbes took care to guard against this danger in the New 
Mint. 

Very massive foundations were laid and they go down 2f> 
feet below ground level so that there is nearly as much brick¬ 
work below ground as above. 

In 182b an army was being formed for the siege of Bhurt- 
pore. There are in the records several letters from Forbes 
begging to be allowed to join this Army. He was eventually 
permitted to do so and was present at the siege and capture of 
the fortress. 

During Forbes’ absence on active service someone in 
authority desired to inspect the progress of the building of the 
Mint. He was alarmed to find nothing showing above ground. 
On his return from the siege, Forbes was called upon for an 
explanation which he no doubt furnished without difficulty. 

Besides the very solid foundations for the building and for 
the heavy machinery, an enormous quantity of masonry was 
required for the subterranean tunnels for the condensing water 
of the primitive steam engines and flues for the chimneys. 
Only recently difficulties have been experienced in laying 
foundations for new machinery owing to the unsuspected 
presence of one of these tunnels. 

The buildings cost 11 lakhs of rupees and the machinery 
sufficient to coin two lakhs of silver pieces per diem cost 
Rs. 13 lakhs. 

Boulton and Watt’s Coining Machinery. 

The machinery was similar to that which had recently been 
installed, after much opposition, at the Royal Mint, London. 
It had been perfected by Boulton and Watt at Soho, Birmingham, 
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prior to 1788 and had been used for copper coin for France 
and the Colony of Bermuda and in 1794 for coinage for the 
Madras Presidency. 

It was not, however, until 1797 that Boulton obtained an 
order for copper coinage for Great Britain. This coinage was 
such a success that Boulton was employed to erect the new 
Mint on Tower Hill and the machinery for it was manufactured 
at Soho, Birmingham. Thereafter, he supplied similar machinery 
to the Royal Mints of Russia, Spain, and Denmark and subse¬ 
quently for Mexico, Calcutta, and Bombay. 

The Coining Presses supplied to Calcutta in 1829 and 
similar ones supplied in 1860 are still in use without material 
alterations and have given remarkable service. Those supplied 
to Bombay are also still in use. 

Though they occupy much space, make a terrific noise, 
and consume much power they are still considered the best for 
turning out large quantities of heavy coin such as the rupee 
under the conditions obtaining in India. 

Several attempts have been made to replace them by 
modem presses but hitherto without success. 

Boulton may be regarded as the father of modern Minting. 
With the assistance of Watt he first applied steam to the 
working of coining machinery. 

The story of his life, his wonderful mechanical genius, his 
perseverance in the face of enormous difficulties and the 
opposition of his contemporaries is of absorbing interest to 
any one connected with the minting of coin. 

There is in the Mint a fine collection of medals and coins 
struck at Soho, Birmingham, between 1780-1820. 

For artistic design, skilful handicraft, and perfection of 
execution they have rarely been surpassed. 

This collection was presented to the Mint in 1855 by 
Captain Forbes, R.F., believed to have been the son of Major- 
General Forbes. 

It is probable that the medals and coins were presented to 
General Forbes by the firm of Boulton and Watt as samples of 
what their machinery could produce. 

Silver Coinage Records. 

The records of the silver coinage executed at the Calcutta 
Mint date from 1801-02, in which year Rs. 30 lakhs Sicca and 
gold coins valued at nearly one lakh of rupees were struck. 

These records show a fairly steady yearly output up to 
1835, the largest being in 1819-20 when 263 lakhs Sicca were 
coined. 

There is no marked increase following the completion of the 
new Mint. This is explained by the fact that it was employed 
for sometime chiefly on pice. It was not till 1835 when the 
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William IV coins of English design were ordered that any 
marked increase of output appears. 

New Copper Mint. 

In 1800 a separate Mint intended exclusively for the coinage 
of copper was built to the north of the Silver Mint. The Silver 
Mint is now capable of giving an output of Rs. 0 lakhs in a 
working day of 7 hours and in the Copper Mint five lakhs pieces 
of bronze or cupro-nickel can be struck. 

The two Mints are self-contained, each comprising Melting, 
Laminating and Cutting, Annealing and Stamping and Packing 
Departments. 

The Silver Mint has in addition an Automatic Weighing 
Department for weighing of blanks before they are struck. 

The Bullion and General Offices, Workshops and Stores are 
common to the two Mints. 

Record Coinage. 

In the year 1918-19 nearly 54(5 million coins were struck in 
the Calcutta Mint and on one day alone the output exceeded 18 
lakhs rupees, besides small coins. 

This is nearly double the record annual output of the Royal 
Mint in London and is believed to exceed that of any Mint in 
the world. 

At the present time, though Calcutta is responsible for sup¬ 
plying the whole coinage needs of India, the Silver Mint is 
almost disused but the Copper Mint is fully employed and was 
recently working on overtime to an output of 7^ lakhs pieces 
daily. 

Coins struck in the Calcutta Mint. 

In addition to the Government of India coins which are 
familiar to all, there have been regular issues of coinage up to 
recent years from the Calcutta Mint for the Straits Settlements 
and Ceylon and occasionally of British Dollars for Hongkong. 

Coins have also been struck in the past for the Indian States 
of Dewas, Bikanir, and Dhar, Sailana and Puddokotai. The 
latter’s coin is the Aman Cash, the smallest coin struck in the 
Mint, orders for which are still received periodically. Other 
coins include the Portuguese India One Rupee, J Tanga and $ 
Tanga of 1881-188(5, Pice for British East Africa in 1888, coins 
for the Sultan of Lahej near Aden in 1895 and Penny and Half; 
penny pieces for the Australian Government during the Great. 
War. 

An interesting recent issue was that of half-rupee size coins 
for Bhutan. The Mint is now engaged on a new series of coins 
for Udaipur. 
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Mint Records. 

The records of the Mint date from 1792. The old records 
are in copper plate manuscript and the letters are generally in 
perfect English, but would now perhaps be considered somewhat 
pedantic. 

There is much correspondence regarding escorts for treasure 
by country boats on the river. There are frequent references to 
disease and death showing the unhealthiness of Calcutta in the 
early days. 

Petitions for more pay were then, as now, common. 

Estimates for the machinery for the Benares and Saugor 
Mints are to be found in the records of 1820. This machinery 
was supplied by a well-known Engineering firm, still flourishing 
in Calcutta. 

The records for the years 1857-58 do not contain any inter¬ 
esting references to the Mutiny. Two Mint Assistants were 
given leave to join some unit known as the Yeomanry Cavalry 
but they were subsequently not permitted to retain a lien on 
their appointments. 

There is a letter dated 31st August, 1853, referring to the 
transfer of India from the East India Company to the Crown 
and the necessity for a new device to be stamped on the coins. 
This must have led up to the issue of the 1862 coins. 

In those days the date of coins was not changed yearly as 
at present. This was probably due to there being no skilled 
engravers available and if any changes were made, new matrices 
would have had to be obtained from England. 

It was not till 1874 that a yearly change of dates was 
instituted. Rupees prior to 1874 are dated 1835, 1840, or 1862 
only. 

Prior to the building of the Copper Mint, large quantities of 
copper coins were imported from England. 

300 tons of pice struck by Ralph Heaton & Sons, Birming¬ 
ham, were sent out in 1857. 

54 lakhs of blanks were lost in the wreck of the “ Rajah,” 
off Diamond Point in the same year. 

There are many references in the records to stores and coin 
lost in wrecks. 

Medals and Decorations. 

An important duty of the Mint is the manufacture of medals 
and decorations. 

The earliest medal of which the dies are in the Mint is that 
for Service on the Island of Ceylon 1795-96. 

Other early medals are Seringapatam 1799, Egypt 1801, Isle 
of France 1809-10, Java 1811, Nepal 1814-16, Coorg 1837 and 
a series of Afghanistan Medals of 1839-42. 

The first India General Service Medal is dated 1854 and a 
total number of 20 clasps was issued with this. There were 
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four later designs of this medal and further clasps to date bring 
the total to 38, the latest being “ Waziristan 1925 

In connection with the Great War, the 1914-15 Bronze 
Star and the British War Medal were struck in the Calcutta 
Mint in large numbers. 

The familiar Indian Military and Civil decorations, 18 in 
number, are struck in the Mint every year. 

Many other medals are struck for Universities, Colleges, and 
other institutions. 

Other interesting medals include one commemorating the 
opening of the East Indian Railway to Rajmahal in 1860 and 
the MacGregor Memorial Medal of the United Service Institu¬ 
tion of India dated 1887 and showing types of the British and 
Indian Armies of that period. 

The latest medal of interest is that of the Simla Fine Arts 
Society, the design of which is a copy of the figure of a bull 
taken from a seal which is the oldest known engraving in India 
and was found at Mohenjo Daro. 

The thrones used by Their Majesties the King and Queen 
at the Delhi Durbar were cast in silver at the Calcutta Mint, 
96,000 old rupees being melted for this purpose. 

Plaques for the Durbar Monument at Delhi and several 
Memorial Tablets of the Great War were also prepared in the 
Mint. 


, Weights and Measures. 

One of the duties of the Mint is the checking for the public 
of weights and measures. There is at present no standard of 
weights and measures enforced throughout India, as is the case 
in other countries. The reason for this is that there is too wide 
a variation in standards still in common use. 

The Railway standard of weights is, however, generally ac¬ 
cepted and many Municipalities now maintain standard weights 
for checking weights used in their area. 

Sets of standard weights are supplied by the Mint to such 
Municipalities as require them and these are returned periodi¬ 
cally to the Mint for check. 

Many weights are also sent by the public to the Mint for 
check. 

The primary standards which are in the custody of the 
Mint consist of a 30 tola piece, a 100 grammes piece and a troy 
ounce—all made of Iridio-platinum. These were obtained from 
England and are of great accuracy. 

The Mint also possesses complete sets of Reference and 
Working Standards for tola and avoirdupois weights which are 
periodically checked by the Assay Department. 

The Calcutta Assay Office was closed as a measure of 
retrenchment in 1923 and since then the Mint is no longer able 
to adjust weights to the accuracy of the Reference Standards., 
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Working Standards are used and are sufficiently accurate for 
all general purpose* All assay work for the Calcutta Mint is 
now done at the Bombay Assay Office. 

Counterfeit Coins. 

While the Mint is primarily concerned with the minting of 
genuine coin, it has much work in connection with the preven¬ 
tion of counterfeiting. 

With a large percentage of illiteracy in the population and 
with many districts remote from Police or other supervision 
the counterfeiter finds his nefarious trade a profitable one. 

There are criminal tribes who have been known as counter¬ 
feiters since Moghul days. 

The Mint is constantly called upon to furnish expert 
evidence in cases connected with the counterfeiting of coins. 

There is in the Mint Museum a Show-case of counterfeit 
coins and implements used by counterfeiters. It bears the 
inscription “ RADIX ENIM OMNIUM MALORUM EST 
CUPIDITAS 


H. St ago. 



300. Rare Mughal Coins in the State Museum (Haidar- 
abad, Deccan). 

Mr. GhulSm Yazdani, Director of the Archaeological Depart¬ 
ment, H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government, has kindly asked me to 
arrange and catalogue the coins of the Haidarabad Museum. 
While examining them, I have come across certain issues which 
may interest numismatists. I propose to describe some which 
relate to new mints or throw fresh light on the history of the 
period. I will first describe a new Bahmani coin and then 
Mughal coins according to their mints. 


Bahmani Coin. 

Mint Fathabdd. 

This coin adds one more to the number of the Bahmani 
Mints hitherto published. 


Obverse. 

^IhJU 

JAbo 


Reverse . 

» 

Slow 

(sic) 

Vlt* | | | w-j yi> 



AT^anabad (Gulbargah). 

Mr. R. B. Whitehead in his Mint Notes observes: “ From 
1115 to the end of the reign, the Bahmani name of the town 
(i.e., Ahsanabad) was revived on both gold and silver coins 
The three Rupees, in the Cabinet of the Haidarabad Museum 
stamped below, prove that the name was revived as early as 
1112 A.H. (if not earlier) at least on the silver coins. The fol¬ 
lowing is the reading:— 


24 N. 
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Obverse . 

1 Mr 

*} 

_- 

eh* )* 


Reverse . 

Pd 

4>bT ^ t J 


Afi7i£ Bijapur . 

I will next take a set of Mughal coins from the Bijapur 
Mint. In N.S. XXX, Mr. C. J. Brown observes that he has not 
come across any coins from the Bijapur mint dating between the 
24th and 30th Regnal years of Aurangzeb. The undermen¬ 
tioned is one of the 26th Regnal year. 

It will be interesting to note that the Hijri year 1091 was 
stamped not only on coins of the 23rd and 24th Regnal years, 
but also on those of 26th Regnal year, of which 2 specimens are 
now in our Cabinet. The following is the reading of the coins :— 


Obverse . 

I • S I 

Hi_- 

J**)* 


Reverse 

0 


ri 

r* 


I may here add that the reading ^^lapoo for mentioned 

in the N.S. XXX, page 265, is not to be found on a coin of the 
23rd Regnal year in the Museum of Haidarabad. 


Obverse. 

\. 11 

*1_ M» 

jjLo ;*j ^ 
AiC_ MO 

Jt* )* 


Reverse . 

| tifl 

rr 

7 V* 
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The earliest coin known with the Daru-z-zafar epithet is 
said to be of the 31st Regnal year, with the Hijri date missing 
(N.S. XXX, page 265). The undermentioned is a coin of 1097 
A.H. and of the 30th Regnal year:— 

Obverse. 

f • 9 V 

*1_ 

y* * (j ) 

^ ort 

J' 3 


Reverse. 


yilaJf 


AjLwo JjjLbUJ 




S* 


There is a unique coin of this very mint of the 42nd and 
43rd or 44th Regnal year of Aurangzeb which has the word 
“Naik” below ‘ Zarb ’ and before the epithet Daru-z-zafar. It 
might have been struck by one of the Naik feudatories of the 
Mughal Emperors. The coin reads as follows :— 


Obverse, 

s? r JU 

»— &Jjl 

I_** 


Reverse . 

rr 

: y 

yJaJi lJSU 




Mr. R. B. Whitehead, in his mint notes, has stated that 
" After Farrukbsiyar the mint Bljapur disappears from the 
Mughal series ”. The following rupee of Muhammad Shah from 
the same mint shows that it was active even after FarrukJh- 
siyar:— 
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Obverse . Reverse . 



Bareli. 

Mr. II. 13. Whitehead observes :— 

“ Coin No. 1626 is dated 1100, but a rupee earlier by two 
years is in the Cabinet of Mr. H. Nelson Wright (Mint Notes 
P.M.C.). 

The Haidarabad Museum cabinet has a unique rupee of 
1097 A.H.—29 R.Y., one of the R.Y. 29 and one of 1098 A.H. 
30 R.Y. 


Obverse. 

I * S V 

_41 

*£_._VC 


Reverse. 


n 

<^1*. Ax**» 



Weight. 



Phonda. 

A coin of Aurangzeb from the mint Phonda, if my reading 
is correct, adds one more name to the list of Mughal Mints. On 
my showing the coin to Mr. Yazdani, he advised me to look 
for it somewhere in the Deccan. I have been able to find it 
near Goa. 
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It is a very old place and had a very strong fort during the 
time of the ‘Adil ShShis, Mughals and Marathas. It is now in 
the possession of the Portuguese. The following is my 
reading:— 

Obverse. Reverse. 


pjtc 

(__ 

[ j ] 

&£ __ 


rr aL- 

_r 



Jitpur. 

A coin of Ahmad Shah from Jitpur, if my reading is correct, 
adds one more to the list of Mughal Mints. The following is an 
extract from Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. XIV, page 102. 

“ Fortified town in the State of same name, Kathiawar, 
Bombay, situated in 20° 45' N. and 70° 48' E. on the western 
bank of Bhadar river.” 

It reads thus :— 


Obverse. 

Reverse. 

8Li 


;lc I. t>lj 

pJLjJuc 



^Lx> d&Ml 






Kovilkinda.- 

A coin most probably of ‘Alamglr II adds one more name 
to the list of Mughal Mints. Kovilkinda is an old place with 
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a fort in the Mahbubnagar District, of H.E.H the Nizam’s 
Dominions. 

The following is a reading of the coin:— 


Obverse. 
... <JL oj 



Reverse. 

[ t ] diOjjf 



Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad. 



301. Rare Mttqsal Coins in my Cabinet. 


(1) A mohar of Kara Banish, 1119—1, Nusratabad Mint . 

A rupee of Kftm Bakhsh is known of this mint, but this is 
the first time that a mohar has come to light. It is also the 
earliest known gold coin. 

Obverse. Reverse. 


A— 





8 to j j 
I s aC m) 


i M 

L AJuu 






As is seen in all coins of this mint ^ is cut off; only o of 
Nusrat is visible and the alif of abad is in the loop of the ^ of 
Julus and is followed by b. Again of abad is cut off. 

Weight 168 grains. Size 85. 

(2) Nusratabad rupee of Shah 'Alam II. 

This coin may be either of Shah ‘ Alam 11 or ‘Alamgir II. 
It is not possible to say which, as the name is cut and there is no 
Hijri date. But from the ornamentation of dots on both 
obverse and reverse and from the style of lettering, it seems to 
me to be of Shah ‘Alam II. It is of the seventh Regnal year and 
is certainly of Nusratabad. The two nuqfcas below ^ (Nusr) 
are those of the o which is cut off. The mint name here is 
written exactly as in the Aurangzeb rupee described by Mr. H. 
Nevill in Numismatic Supplement XXX, page 260. 

Obverse . Reverse. 

iS) U* aC* sii+jj/c 

v 

dl l uo 

yd 


Weight 173. Size 95. 

- ' > 

(3) A mohar of * Alamgir II. Mint Nusratabad ( uy) alias 

Dharwar . 

The mint is probably Nusratabad with the addition (viy ) 
(alias) of some name of which two letters are clear viz.,; (re) 
and ; (v8v) or perhaps a (Dfil). It is quite possibly Dh&rwftr, 
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Nusratabad was considered by Mr. Irvine to stand for Sakkhar 
(or Sagar) and by Mr. Nelson Wright to represent Dharwfir (see 
I.M.C. and P.M.C. under mint name Nusratabad and N.S. XII, 
page 381). If this coin is really of that mint as seems probable, 
it supports Mr. Nelson Wright’s contention ; the ^ followed by ) 
cannot form part of Sakkar or Sagar. 

There is another peculiarity about this coin. The Hijri year 
is given in an inverted fashion as .—811 (1180=A.D. 1766-67) 
over sana () in place of the Regnal year. As ‘Alamgir’s last 
year was 1173 A.H., the coin must have been issued under ShSh 
‘Alam II. This is not surprising if the coin is of Dharwar; for 
it was in the possession of the Marathas from 1753 A.D. (see 
Gazetteer under Dharwar). The workmanship is also of an 
inferior type. 

The mint is certainly not (Zafarnagar), as the alias 

does not fit, for Zafarnagar is identified by Professor Hodivala 
with Tamarni (N.S. XXXIV, page 240). It cannot also be 
the Zafarabad which was supposed by Dr. Taylor to be Zafarabad 
(Bldar) in the Deccan (N.S. XII, page 334). 


Obverse .. 

Weight lt>7. 


Reverse. 

))•> 



Size. 95. 


(4) Aurangzeb Rupee. Mint Puna 
This rupee is of the Mint Puna and of A.H. 1111, Regnal 
year 45, of Aurangzeb. Lt can be no other than our “ Poona,” 
for even on the later coins with the epithet Muhyabad, Puna, is 
written in the same way. This variety is not explicitly 
referred to in Prof. Hodivala’s Article in N.S. XXXI 196, for 
there he deals only with the origin of the name Muhyabad 
given to the place. But this coin goes to confirm the passage 
quoted by Prof. Hodivala, from Ivhafi Khan, who says that it 
was in the 47th year of his reign that Aurangzeb gave the name 
Muhyabad to Poona. Naturally, therefore, this coin of the 
year 45 only bears the old name Puna without the alias 
Muhyabad. It is perhaps unique, as I do not know of any 
other with the mint-name Puna of any King before Shah 
‘ Alam II. 


(5) Mohar of Aurangzeb, 1117 Hijri ; 50 R. Y . Mint 
Mailapur . 

The weight, 170 grains, the size, a little under *9 and the 
inscription all point to its genuineness. No doubt the numerals 
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of the Hijri date are not well formed, it being very difficult 
to engrave such small figures on dies and then to stamp them 
on gold. There is a slight dent in the units figure of the date 
which shows that it is not a “one ” but probably a “ seven”. 
We find in the Lucknow Museum a gold coin, No. 3441, of 
the same type of Mailapur, issued by Shah ‘Alam Bahadur 


only 4 years after this coin. 
‘Alam of 1121 Hijri in the 
is, therefore, quite probable 
Aurangzeb’s time. 

Obverse. 
f I fv 

yS uAJj 

8l& 


There is a similar coin of Shah 
British Museum, No. 860. It 
the mint was started in 

Reverse. 
bo 

qJL+juo 

6 • 

<SU 

uyo 


Mr. Nelson Wright was good enough to compare this mohar 
with the British Museum rupee of Shah ‘Alam Bahadur of this 
mint and he writes to me that both the coins have the same 
style of lettering. 


( 6 ) 

Hijri 1193. 


Arkat rupee of Shah ‘ Alam II. 

liegnal year 19. 


The mint is certainly Arkat, being inscribed exactly as on 
the well-known coins of Arkat of the East India Co. See, for 
example, B.M.O. 103 but it is different in having the name of 
Shah ‘Alam instead of ‘Alamgir as in the B.M.C. coin and in not 
having Shah ‘Alam’s couplet as in the Lucknow M.C. coins Nos. 
4519 to 4531. 

Weight 175. Size 9. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 


yu vU 

<ir 




JLc 


n 


(7) A Cambay rupee of Shah ( Alam II. 

No coin of Cambay of Shah ‘Alam II is recorded in any of 
the published catalogues of the different Museums (B.M.C., 
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P.M.C., and Luc. M.C.). Mr. Whitehead in his mint 
note on Cambay in the Catalogue of the Coins in the Punjab 
Museum says that “ Coins in all three metals are known of 8h&h 
‘ Alam I, but Rupees only of all the succeeding Emperors except 
Shah ‘Alam II ”. Dr. Taylor in his article on this mint in N.S. 
XX, No. 119 writes as follows:— 

“ Though Cambay became practically independent of the 
Imperial Power as early as A.D. 1730, its coins continued to bear 
the name of the regnant Mughal Emperor of Delhi, certainly 
till the time of ‘Alamgir II and possibly even later.” Evidently 
Dr. Taylor had not seen a rupee of Shah ‘Alam II when he 
wrote the article above referred to in 1912. He was, however, 
right in advancing the conjecture that possibly even after the 
reign of ‘Alamgir II, coins of this mint were struck in the name 
of the reigning Emperor. 

There is another point in regard to which the coin deserves 
notice and this is the spelling of the mint name. The usual 
^ fnun) after the first letter (kaf) is not to be seen, and its 
place is taken by ^ (mlm). The first Mu gh al coin bearing this 
mint name has the spelling with a a (he) after (kaf) and also 
a ^ (nun)—Khanbayat ts+jLiff. In the early part of Aurangzeb’s 
reign this spelling was altered to Kanbayat without the 

* (he) and so it continued till ‘Alamgir II. This is the first 
specimen with ^ (mlm) viLuLX 


Vicaji D. B. Tabapobevala. 






302. The Monetary System of India at the time 
of the Muhammadan Conquest. 

[Note. —This Prize Essay is published only in compliance 
with the wishes of the Numismatic Society of India as expressed 
by Resolution 4 of its Annual Meeting , 1931.—Editor.] 

The conquest of India by the Muhammadans really began 
only with the invasions of Shihabu-d-din (Muhammad Ghori). 
Shortly before the time of Shihabu-d-din, the following dynast¬ 
ies were prominent in Northern and Central India and to one or 
other of these dynasties the numerous petty princes of India 
paid homage and feudal service. Mr. Thomas is of opinion 
that the right to issue a particular species of currency was 
conventionally confined to the Lord Paramount among the 
Rajput States for the time being. So it will suffice if we take 
into consideration the monetary systems of these dynasties 
alone. 

1. Tomaras in Delhi. 

2. Chauhans in Ajmer (afterwards in Ajmer and Delhi). 

3. Rafhors in Kanauj (after the Tomaras). 

4. Baghilas in Gujarat. 

o. Chandellas in Bundelkhand. 

0. Rajputs in Narwar. 

The gold coins of this period were exact copies of the gold 
coins of Gangeyadeva of the Kalachuri dynasty of Dahala. 

The device of “ the seated bull and horseman ” introduced 
by the Brahman kings of Kabul on their silver coins was copied 
by almost all the rulers of this period in their billon and copper 
coins. These “ bull and horseman” coins are mentioned by 
Muhammadan historians as “Dilliwals” and were adopted by 
the early Muhammadan conquerors, the Sultans of Delhi. But 
their particular Hindu name is not known. 

So in order to have a correct view of the monetary system 
of Northern India we must study minutely the systems of 
Gangeyadeva and the Brahmana kings of Ohind. 

The design of the coinage of Gangeyadeva which was 
copied by the above rulers was a very simple one. The king’s 
name occupies the whole surface of the obverse and a rudely 
executed figure of a seated goddess appears on the reverse. 
The coins of Gangeyadeva exist in three metals, Gold, Silver, 
and Copper and in four denominations, namely, the dramma 
(drachma), half -dramma, quarter-gramma and one-eighth- 
dramma. 

Various kinds of dram mas are mentioned in the Siyadoni 
inscription of the 10th century A.D. Drammas are also 
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mentioned in the inscriptions at (1) Jaunpur—A.D. 1216 (Archl. 
S. Reports, XI, 176). (2) Bosani—A.D. 1207 (Archl. S. Reports , 
XXI, 102). (3) Gwalior—A.D. 875 (Bhojadeva of Qanauj). 
(4) Pohewa—903-907 A.D. ( Ep. Ind., Vol. 1, 184). (5) Asni— 

A.D. 917 (Ind. Ant. XVI, 174). From these inscriptions we 
must take it for granted that the dramma was the monetary 
standard in Northern India from the 9th to the 13th century 
A.D. The name dramma was originally derived from the Attic 
drachma with which it harmonises in the standard of weight, 
the latter being about 67*2 grains. 

For an illustration let us take up for consideration the 
Shadboddika dramma mentioned in the Jaunpur inscription. 
The term Shadboddika means six (shad) boddikas. Now the 
word “ Boddika” is accepted by the authorities as the corrupt 
Hindi pronunciation of the Sanskrit word pad ilea. The pddika 
(one-fourth) was equal to one-fourth of the ancient Kdrsha. 
Cunningham (C.A.S., XI, 176) is of opinion that “ as the Karsha 
contained 44*8 grains of pure silver, the pddika was exactly 
equal to the Greek Obolus of 11*2 grains Hence we see that 
the Shadboddika dramma was equal to 11*2 x 6 or 67*2 grains or 
the same as the Greek drachma and the boddika represented 
the Obolus. 

The ferimadddivardha dramma is mentioned in the Gwalior 
inscription of Bhojadeva, Gurjjara-Pratihara king of Kanauj 
and Northern India who reigned from about 840 to 890 A.D. 
The weight of good specimens of these drammas ranging up to 
63 grains agrees with that of the Greek drachma. 

The Vigrahapdla dramma was also of the same weight as 
the Shadboddika drammas. Fractions of this coin are also 
mentioned as half and one-third of a Vigrahapdla dramma. 

The Panchdyika dramma appears to have been a piece of 
5 boddikas. As a boddika weighs 11*2 grains, a Panchdyika 
could weigh only 56 grains. This weight tallies with that of 
the silver coins of the Brahman kings of Ohind. 

Though several other kinds of coins are mentioned in the 
aforesaid inscriptions, it is now impossible to trace their exact 
values inasmuch as they are not referred to in any literary or 
mathematical work. So they have been left untouched for 
further research. 

The Dilliwals noticed before were composed of a mixture 
of silver and copper in intentionally graduated proportions, 
of one fixed weight. The weight of this series seems to have 
been intended to harmonise with that of the ancient Parana or 
punch-marked coin of 32 Ratis, about 56 grains. 1 

Now let us see whether these statements are corroborated 
or not by the existing coins. 


1 V. Smith's Catalogue, Indian Museum, I, p. 257, 
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The Rathor dynasty of Kanauj which reigned till c. 1193 
A.D. temporarily got the sovereignty of a large part of Northern 
India under its ruler Govindachandra whose epigraphic dates 
range from 1114 to 1154 A.D. Shihabu-d-din defeated Jaya- 
chandra, the last king of this dynasty and took Kanauj and 
Benares. This victory destroyed one of the greatest Indian 
monarchies and extended the Musalman dominion into Bihar. 1 
So the coins of this dynasty would illustrate the monetary 
system of a large part of Northern India at the time of the 
Muhammadan conquest. There are numerous coins of Govinda¬ 
chandra both in gold and copper. Gold drammas ranging in 
weight from 59 to 68 grains and copper drammas from 37 to 
49 grains are in the cabinets of the Indian Museum. (Birming¬ 
ham describes only nine silver coins of Jayaehand. Admitting 
that the legend £ Sri-Ajaya Deva ’ refers to Jayachandra, we see 
that silver or rather billon money was the chief currency of 
the time. Prithviraj (c. 1175-93 A.D.), the last king of the 
Chauhan dynasty of Delhi and Ajmer issued silver and billon 
coins of the 4 bull and horseman ’ type ranging in weight from 
47 to 53 grains. These coins correspond with the Panchuyika 
dramma of 58 grai s. The 4 bull and horseman’ type of this 
dynasty was copied by the Muhammadan conquerors, the 
Sultans of Delhi. 

Malayavarma (1220-32) and Chahadadeva (1232-00) issued 
billon coins of the ‘ bull and horseman ’ type ranging in weight 
from 49 to 54 grains. Malay a varma struck a copper coin of 
44 grains and Chahada a billon piece of 57\5 grains. These 
too must be Panchdyika drammas. 

The coinage of the Chandella dynasty of Bundelkband is 
also, like that of Govindachandra, a copy of the coinage of 
Gangeyadeva. The gold coins are exactly the same as Gangeya’s 
except for the names. The copper coins substitute Hanuman 
for Lakshmi. Both copper and gold pieces follow the same 
scale of weights and are drammas or subdivisions of drammas. 
Smith has catalogued only the gold coins. 

Kirtivarma (1055-1100) N —30*8 grains (| dramma). 

Madanavarma (1130-1165) A/-—62 # 3,156 grains (£ dramma). 

Paramardi (1165-1203) has a dramma of 61*4 grains. 

Trailokyavarma (1203-1240) A/—62-2 grains. 

The following coins have been recorded by Cunningham in 
his Coins of Mediaeval India, p. 79 :— 

Kirtivarma—31 grains (| dramma). 

Hallakhana (1097-1110)—15 grains. 

Madanavarma—A/—61, 15; M —15 grains. 

The type of the coins of the Eastern Chedi dynasty was 
also copied from that of Gangeyadeva with the difference 


1 Elphinstone—History of India> p. 356. 
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that on the reverse a rampant lion was substituted in place 
of the seated goddess. The larger pieces are drammas and the 
smaller pieces are subdivisions of drammas. 

Prithvideva (1140-60) PJ —59, 60 grains. 

Jajalladeva (1160-75) PJ —58, 59, 14, 13; M —57*5, 14 
grains. 

Ratnadeva (1175-90) PJ— 60, 13; M —14 grains. 

From the above accounts of the coinage of the several 
dynasties, we at once see that the coins follow two concurrent 
denominations, viz: (1) the dramma of 67 grains and (2) the 
dramma of 56 grains. The first of these originated with the 
Greeks. The usual type which appears to have been imitated 
by all the princes of Hindustan and Central India from that 
introduced by Gangeyadeva (1015-1040) of the Kalachuri 
dynasty of Dahala, “ bears the familiar goddess (Lakshmi) on 
the obverse with a slight deviation from the Gupta device in 
that the goddess has four instead of two arms, and on the 
reverse is an inscription giving the king's name in old Nagari 
All the gold coins of the Chandellas, the Tomaras and the 
Rathors follow the weight standard of their Sassanian originals 
which represented the Attic drachma and are all drammas or 
subdivisions of drammas. The second denomination is nothing 
but the archaic Purdna of 32 ratis which perseveringly continued 
to make itself felt in the monetary systems of India from the 
post-Vedic rulers down to the early Muhammadan conquerors. 
In this connection E. Thomas says, <c proceeding onwards and 
avoiding any possible complications due to Greek intervention, 
this same weight re-appears in the money of Syala and Saman- 
tadeva, the Brahmanical sovereigns of the Punjab and Northern 
India in the 9th century A.I). It then runs through the entire 
issues of their Rajput successors, from whom it passed to 
Qu^buddm and the Muhammadan conquerors in A.D. 1191, when 
it had become so much of a national institution that the rep¬ 
resentative coins were known by the appropriate name of Dehli- 
wals.” 1 2 But though the weight remained unaltered, the value 
of the coin depended upon the proportion of the baser metal in 
the composition of the coins. During the Rajput administra¬ 
tion of Northern India, the device of the “ bull and horseman ” is 
almost invariably found on their copper and billon coins. This 
device was first introduced by the Brahman kings of Gandhara 
(c.:860-950), the commonest of them being those of Spalapati- 
deva and Samantadeva. It was also adopted by the Tomara 
and Chauhan dynasties of Delhi, the Rathors of Qanauj 
and the Rajput kings of Narwar but the old standard of weight 
was retained all along. 


1 C. J. Brown—Coins of India, p. 52. 

2 Numismata Orientalia, 1874, p. 68. 
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There was another class of coins current during this time. 
These are called Gadhaiya coins. As regards the origin of the 
name, Dr. G. P. Taylor in his note ( J.A.S.B ., 1904, p. 372) says 
that the name was derived from the Sanskrit Qardabhiya , mean¬ 
ing “ Asinine ”, “of the Ass-dynasty ”. He suggests that from 
his devotion to the chase of the wild ass, the Sassanian king 
VarahranV (A.D. 419-43K) gained the nick-name of VarahranGur 
or Bahram the Ass-Hunter. “Now when the coins of this 
king began to circulate amongst his enemies, the Hunas, they, 
by a very evident jeu d*esprit, may have dubbed the thin insigni¬ 
ficant looking silver pieces ‘ Ass-money,’ a name that would 
readily * stick’. Later on when imitations of coins of the same 
Sassanian type were struck by the Hunas themselves in India, 
the name would fall to be translated by some Prakrit form of 
the Sanskrit equivalent Gardabhiya : and this designation, by a 
process of phonetic degeneration proceeding pari passu with the 
more and more degraded workmanship with the coins them¬ 
selves, finally dwindled down to Gadhaiya, the term in use 
to-day by the common people.” Thus these coins were copies 
of imitations of Sassanian coins issued in Marwar and Bajputana 
by the White Huna King Toramana. The first Huna imitations 
w r ere thin silver pieces rudely executed from the Sassanian type. 
Later on, the coins became thick and dumpy and so degraded 
in type that it is not easy to trace their descent. A careful 
scrutiny, however, can discern on the obverse a rude imitation 
of Sassanian busts without wings to headdress and meaningless 
lines and curves and on the reverse lines and dots suggesting 
the Sassanian fire-altar. Copper specimens have also been 
figured by numismatists. Both the silver and copper varieties 
of this coin are still known by the name of Gadhaiya Paisa in 
Gujarat. Cunningham 1 identifies them with the Shadboddhika 
drammas of the Jaunpur inscription. In the Indian Museum 
collection, the silver coins range in weight from 59*7 to 74*5 
grains and the copper coins from 52*2 to 65 grains. 

Being secluded by impenetrable rocks, the country of 
Kashmir has got to show for a long period a great uniformity 
of typo and constancy in the matter of its currency. The 
4 Rajatarangini ’ or the Chronicle of Kashmir by Kalhana and 
the Ain-i-Akbari of Abul Fazl are the most important sources 
from which information regarding the monetary system of the 
country can be gathered. It is true that there are some other 
records but they cannot be always relied on. 

Though solitary specimens of gold and silver coins of the 
early kings prove that both these metals were used for the 
coinage, gold and silver disappear from the middle of the 9th 
century A.D., most of the known coins being of copper. A 


i Coins of Mediaeval India, p. 50. 
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study of the coins from the early times will easily convince any 
one of the fact that the Kashmirian coin-type—Obv. King 
standing: Rev. Goddess seated—which originated from the 
standard Kushan type remained unchanged until the Muham¬ 
madan conquest of the country in the 13th century A.D. But 
in course of time, the type became so degraded that it is now 
very difficult to see any difference between the obverse and the 
reverse. This fact is also corroborated by the literature wherein 
is found very scant notice of these metals as currency and it 
may be concluded that neither gold nor silver formed, in Hindu 
times, an important part of the metallic currency. The copper 
coins of the period in question range in weight from 715 to 97*5 
grains. Let us quote here the valuable data furnished bv Abul 
Fazl. 1 

“ ltop-Sasnu is a silver coin of nine Mashas. The Panchh u 
is of copper, equal to the fourth of a dam and is called Kasira. 
One-fourtli of this is the Bambini , of which again one-fourth is 
called Shaky i. 

4 Kasira s = 1 Hat. 

40 ,, =1 Sasnu. 
li Sasnu =1 Sikka. 

100 ,, =1 Lakh." 


A comparison of the above account and of the still surviv¬ 
ing traditions with the materials supplied by Kalhana and 
other later writers shows that the currency of Kashmir at this 
time was based on a decimal system of values. The following 
table with values actually used in reckoning has been worked out 
by I)r. Stein. 2 


12 Dinnaras = 1 

2 Dvadasa = 25 

4 Panchavimsatika= 100 

10 $ata = 1,000 

100 Sahasra = 100,000 

100 LakSa =10,000,000 


Dvadasa (twelver), Ba- 
hagani. 

Dinnaras or 1 Pancha- 
vimsatika (twenty- 

fiver), Puntshu. 

Dinnaras or 1 Sata 
(Hundreder), Hath. 

Dinnaras or 1 Sahasra 
(Thousander), Sasun. 

Dinnaras or 1 Laksa 
(Lakh). 

Dinnaras or 1 Kofi 
(Crore). 


In using the designations here indicated, it was usual but 
not necessary to add the word Dinnara in the general sense 
of money in order to mark their character as monetary terms. 


1 Aln-LAkbari, Blochmann’s Edition, Vol. II, p. 566. 

2 Stein’s Rajatarangini, Vol. II, p. 322. 
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The following table shows the coins which can be assumed 
to have represented the monetary values of the above des¬ 
cription :— 


Value in Din- 
naras. 

Designation. 

Coins. 

Equivalent Value 
on Abul Fazl’s 
Estimate. 

12 

Dvadasa 

(Rahagani) 

45 grains 

l/8th dnm or 
1/320 Rupee 

25 

Panchavim^atika 

(Putitshu) 

91 grains 

i dam 

100 

&ata (Hath) 


1 dam. 

500 


235 grains 

5 dams. 

1,000 

Sahasra (Sasun) 


10 dams 

12,500 

73 grains 

125 dams. 

100,000 

Lak6a (Lakh) 

.... 

25 Rupees. 

10,000,000 

Koti (Crore) 


2,500 Rupees. 


But for the present, we are concerned only with the Punt- 
shus of copper, the .Dvadasa pieces being not found among the 
actual coins. 

The ‘ Rajatarangini ’ and other later chronicles incontest¬ 
ably show that the above monetary terms and the system of 
reckoning which can be traced from Akbar’s time to the present 
day were in use even in Kalhana’s time and probably centuries 
earlier. 

The term Dinndra derived from the Denarius of the West 
is explained by Sanskrit Lexicographers as the designation of a 
gold coin. But the mention of this term in connection with 
trifling oxpenses and in amounts which, if calculated on such a 
basis, would appear to be extravagant and impossible, indicates 
that it was of very low value. It cannot be positively 
said whether the Dinndra meant a separate monetary token or 
whether it was simply used as a subdivision of a larger figure 
convenient for reckoning. “ If the Dinndra was more than a 
mere abstract unit of account, it could not well have been 
represented by any other token than the cowrie . For the weight 
of copper which would correspond to the 25th part of a Pancha- 
vimsatika , viz., 91 25 or 3’64 grains is manifestly too small for a 
real coin.” 1 No copper coin of this small weight is found in 
Kashmir. The literature also shows that the cowrie was from 
very early times used as a monetary token. 

Muhammadan historians have preserved a record of the 
fact that on the first conquest of Bengal by the Moslems, 
they found no metallic or other circulating media of exchange 
except that supplied by cowries. No coined money of any 


l Dr. Stein’s Rajatarangini , Vol. II, p. 323. 
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description is mentioned even in the 14th century by Ibn 
Batuta. 

The coinage of Northern India, at and prior to the invasion 
of Muhammad bin Sam, consisted of billon money. It may 
be seen how distinctly the tanka was the accepted and re¬ 
cognised term in India by the fact that the great Mahmud of 
Chazni while continuing to make use of the ordinary mint 
designation of Dirham, in the Cufic legend of his new Lahore 
coinage of Mahmudpur, admits the corresponding word zm 
(or ism) in the Sanskrit legend on the reverse. 1 Wilson remarks 
that the word also meant ‘ a weight of silver equal to four 
mashas’ ( = 8 ratis or 14 grains). In Telegu tarhkam is a coin 
formerly current but now used only in account, equal to four 
silver fanams. 

About the tanka Cunningham says, “ At first it was perhaps 
a simple weight; and after a stamp was added, it became the 
name of a coin. But it was applied to the silver Kdrsha and 
also to the copper Puna which was also known as a “ copper 
tanka ”. 2 It soon became a general term for money, and it 

is so used in the ‘ Rajatarangini ’ as tangkaka . It was in 

common use during tho whole period of Muhammadan rule. 
Considering the continuous use of the name in India and the 
simple Indian derivation of the word, Cunningham rightly 
believed that the name was of Indian origin. The word 
‘ padika ’ or ‘ boddika ’ meaning one quarter of the silver 
* Karshapana ’ or ‘ Purana * or 32 ratis or 57*6 grains must weigh 
57*6—4 or 14*4 grains. Therefore the quarter Karshapana 
is the well-known silver tanka. This Indian tanka corresponds 
exactly both in name and weight with the Persian Aa.v6.Kt) 
which was one-sixth of the ‘siglos’ of 86*4 grains, i.e., 14*4 
grains. 

Southern India. 

One has to face numerous difficulties in the effort to deal 
with the monetary system of Southern India. The materials 
for reconstructing the political history of the country are few. 
More limited still are the data available to the numismatist. 
Though there are traditions, they rarely mention the ruler’s 
true name or title. Dates are still more seldom found. Clas¬ 
sification depends entirely on the fabric and type of the 
coins. Symbols and findspots often help scholars to assign the 
coins to the dynasties to which they belong, but the results 
so obtained have sometimes led to serious errors. There is still 
another peculiarity which has led numismatists to wrong 


1 Thomas—Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi. See the illustra¬ 
tion 7. 

2 Cunningham—Coins of Ancient India, p. 23. 
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conclusions and that is the fact of conquerors incorporating 
on their own issues the emblems of vanquished peoples and 
imitating well-established types. 

The ‘ Kanakku Saram an ancient mathematical treatise, 
gives the following table of weights for gems, gold, etc.:— 

A nen-mani (grain of rice in the husk)= 1 visa tiikkam. 

4 nel (grains of rice in the husk) = 1 kunri. 

2 kunri = 1 manjadi. 

2 manjadis = 1 panatiikkam. 

10 panatukkam = 1 kalanju. 1 

Later on, the value of the Manjadi was reduced by one half 
and its place was usurped by its representative the copper 
pana. The kunri was probably introduced from the ‘ Lilavati 
the standard Sanskrit work on Mathematics. 

The metric system of Southern India appears to be based 
on the weights of the two seeds ‘ Manjadi 5 weighing on the 
average about 5 grains and the ‘ Kalanju ’ which was ten times 
the Manjadi weighing up to 50 grains. 

Gold and copper were the metals used almost exclusively 
for the coinage; of the former there were two denominations 
the Huna, Varaha or Pagoda (50 to 00 grains) and the fanam 
(5 to 0 grains) based respectively on the weights of the 
‘ Kalanju 3 and the ‘ Manjadi So the Huna was ten times the 
weight of the fanam. Copper coins were called ‘asu’ of 
which the English corruption is c Cash \ The rare silver coins 
appear to follow the gold standard. 

The ancient gold coins in the shape of spherules with 
very minute punch-marks were designated by the name of pon 
which signifies gold in Tamil. This pon became hon or honnu in 
Canareseand hun in Hindustani. They weigh about 52 grains 
and appear to have been derived from the Kalanju. They 
were current for a great length of time. They constituted a 
considerable portion of the plunder carried away by the armies 
of ‘Alauddin. Some were reminted there. Ziauddin Barni says 
that they were distributed with such a lavish hand that speci¬ 
mens were still to be seen at Delhi. Again, Tavernier who 
visited India in the 17th century has figured this and other 
early types of southern coins. 2 

The derivation of the term * Pagoda’ is very obscure. It 
seems to be a Portuguese appellation derived from the Pyra¬ 
midal temple depicted on one side of it. In Tamil the Pagoda 
is generally known as Varaha, probably from the fact that 
these coins had the figure of a Boar (Varaha) on the obverse. 
The Honnu in Canarese meant a half Pagoda. Sir W. Elliot is 


1 Sir W. Elliot’s Coins of Southern India, p. 47. 

2 See Plate, figure 1, edition of 1680, London, published by Edward 

Everard. 
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of opinion that the normal standard coin was a piece equal to 
the modern half Pagoda, the Pagoda itself being the double 
port, which ultimately became the Varaha. A Pagoda weighed 
approximately 52 grains and seems to be based on the weight 
of the Kalanju seeds. Regarding the development of the 
Pagoda, Mr. Smith 1 says, “ the Pagoda (Hun or Varaha) was 
developed independently like the early Lydian coins, from a 
globule or spherule of gold. The earliest examples, of uncer¬ 
tain date, are either quite plain or have a punch-mark in the 
centre. Gradually, as in Greece, the globule was flattened and 
became an ordinary die-struck coin.” 

The curious cup-shaped thick pieces with a lotus in the 
centre which received the name of ‘ Padma-tanka 9 are heavier 
than the Pagoda, all the coins catalogued by Smith averaging 
in weight about 58 grains. Roth Elliot and Smith connect 
their peculiar form with the coinage of the western Chalukya 
dynasty of Kalyani. Rut they cannot determine their date 
with accuracy. Though both the series agree in shape, they 
do not correspond in the matter of weight. The gold coins 
of Jagadekamalla described by Smith in the Indian Museum 
Catalogue (p. 313) weigh 67*3 and 08 grains and have the figure 
of a temple depicted on the obverse. These coins correspond 
in weight with the gold Karsha of 57 or 58 grains. Similar 
coins of the Kadamba dynasty of Goa whose other coins 
follow the Greek standard have been called ‘ Nishkas ’, the 
reason for which I am unable to explain, the nishka accord¬ 
ing to Manu being equal to four Suvarnas or 576 grains. 
The Chalukyan coins are not struck to the southern scale of 
weights. The gold coins seem to be intended for drachmas of 
about 67 grains. However, it is quite evident that the influence 
of the dramma extended even to Southern India. The silver 
coin of 37*8 grains of Vishnu Chitta Deva of Goa indicates 
that half drammas were also current and that silver coins 
followed the gold standard exactly. 

Vishnuvardhan of the Hoysfila dynasty of Dvarasamudra 
struck gold coins ranging in weight from 61*75 to 63 grains. 
One gold piece of 65 grains of Raja Raja (Chola) has been 
mentioned by Elliot in his ‘ Coins of Southern India \ It is 
thus seen that the above two dynasties adopted the Greek 
standard and issued drammas and subdivisions of drammas. 

But though all the above ruling dynasties adopted the 
Greek standard, they could not reject the old decimal system in¬ 
asmuch as we invariably find that the gold fanams are exactly 
one-tenth of the weight of the larger pieces, thus retaining the 
proportion between the Manjadi or pana and its multiple the 
Kalanju. 


1 V. A. Smith.—Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, I, p. 310. 
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Now if the value of the Kunri or Rati introduced in the 
southern Tables of weights from the ‘ Lilavati a Sanskrit 
work on Mathematics of the 12th century, be substituted in the 
table given on page 13, the values of the Manjadi and the 
Kalanju are found to be nearly seven and 70 grains. Though we 
have previously said that some dynasties adopted the Greek 
standard, it was only by introducing the Rati of Northern 
India that they accidentally arrived at these weights which 
exactly corresponded with those of the Greeks. The gold 
fanams of the Chalukya, Chola and Kakatiya dynasties are 
from six to seven grains in weight, «.e., they still retain their 
metric proportion to the heavier pieces corresponding in weight 
to the Kalanju or 70 grains, the Greek standard being about 67 
grains. 

The old Arithmetical table 1 furnished by Sir W. Elliot to 
E. Thomas is as follows:— 

2 Gunjas =1 Dugala ( = | fanam). 

2 Dugalas =1 Chavala ( = panam or fanam). 

2 Chavalas =1 Dharan. 

2 Dharanas =1 Hona (=pratapa, mada or h pagoda). 

2 Honas =1 Varaha (the Hun or Pagoda). 

The Gunja or unit ( = £ fanam) is the rati. 

According to this table, the fanams weigh seven grains and 
the Varaha 56 grains. The Varahas of the Chalukya dynasty 
ranging in weight from 55 to 58 grains, the gold Pagoda of 
54J grains of Vijjala of the Kalachuri dynasty, the gold Varaha 
of 52*2 grains of Devagiri all agree in weight with that of the 
Varaha of the above table. The gold fanams mentioned before 
also follow the above table. 

As regards silver coins, it is well worth recording the 
remarks of Eerishta in connection with the plunder of Southern 
Tndia by Malik Kaffir. “ It is remarkable that silver is not 
mentioned as having been taken during this expedition to the 
Carnatic and there is reason to conclude that silver was not 
used as a coin in that country at all in those days. No person 
wore bracelets, chains or rings of any other metal than gold; 
while all the plates in the houses of the great and in the 
temples were of beaten gold.” 2 Of course we camiot accept 
this remark as a positive fact, because stray specimens of silver 
coins have been collected and described by Elliot 3 who says 
that the currency continued to be mainly of gold until the 
Muhammadans came to be permanently established in the 
South. Their preference for the rupee led to the introduction 
of a silver currency, without, however, displacing the gold 


1 Thomas—Pathan Kings of Delhi, p. 224. 

2 Briggs’ Ferishta, Vol. I, p. 375. 

3 Sir W. Elliot—Coins of Southern India, p. 57. 
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previously in circulation. Elliot has described silver coins of the 
Raja Raja Chola type struck in the 11th century and some 
specimens also from Sultanpur. 

‘ Kasu \ a copper coin, is a purely Dravidian word meaning 
a coin. Eighty of these constituted a fanam or pana just as 
eighty cowries made a pan in Northern India. So a 4 Kasu * 
may be called a copper cowrie. The ‘ Kasu ’ has been iden¬ 
tified by Mr. Ellis with the Sanskrit 4 Karsha’. He derives 
both the 4 Kasu ’ and the 4 Karsha ’ from the same source on the 
ground that the law books call a Karsha or eighty ratis of 
copper a pana of Karshapana. 

Copper coins of various types are to be met with even now 
in the bazars but they cannot be classified in any systematic 
way. 

44 The conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing details”, 
says Sir Walter Elliot, 44 is that the monetary system of 
Southern India is of indigenous origin, based on rude seminal 
and testaceous exponents of value which have been exchanged 
for definite metallic counters, regulated by artificial skill, their 
original names and the numerous changes and variations in 
which exhibit a certain affinity indicative of their common 
origin ”. x 

Paresh Natii Bhattacharya. 


1 Ibid , p. 60. 
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By C. R. Singhal. 

(Numismatic Supplement, No. XLI for 1928, Article No. 282.) 

Supplement. 

PART I—(NON-MUHAMMADAN COINS). 

(1) Indo-Greek. 

869 Dikshit, K. N. JBBRAS, XXIV, p 382 

A note on some rare coins (Greek Kings of Bactria and India) 
in the Cabinet of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

870 Martin, F. C. NS, XL, (274), 192G-27 

A find of Indo-Greek Hemidrachms in Bajaur. 

871 - NS, XLII, (296), 1929 

Coins exhibited at the Annual Meeting of the Numismatic Society 
of India at Benares in January, 1929. 

(2) Indo-Parthian. 

872 - NS, XLII, (296), 1929 

Coins exhibited at the Annual Meeting of the Numismatic Society 
of India at Benares in January, 1929. 

(3) Kusiian. 

873 - NS, XLII, (296), 1929 

Coins exhibited at the Annual Meeting of the Numismatic Society 
of Tndia at Benares in January, 1929. 

(4) Gupta. 

874 Dikshit, K. N. ASR, 1923-24, p 124 

An early dated silver coin of Kumaragupta. 

875 Vats, Madho Sarup. ASR, 1926-27, p 233 

A gold coin of Samudragupta of the “ Battle-axe type 

(5) Narwar. 

876 Dayal, Prayag. NS, XL, (268), 1926-27 

Narwar coins. 

(6) Andhra. 

877 Krishnamacharlu, C. R. ASR, 1924-25, p 158 

Some Andhra coins from the Guntur District. 
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878 Kundangar, K. (I. NS, XLII, (285), 1929 

Andhra coins in the Lord Irwin Agricultural Museum, Kolhapur. 

(7) Mediaeval India. 

879 Dayal, Prayag. NS, XLI, (278), 1928 

Treasure Trove find of 16,448 Electron coins in Handa District of 
the United Provinces. 


880 

881 

882 


(8) Burma. 

Temple, R. C. IA, LVI, p 205 

Notes on currency and coinage among the Burmese. 

- IA, LV11, pp 11, 37, 9 r 0, 125, 149 

Notes on currency and coinage among the Burmese. 

- IA, LX, p 70 

On certain specimens of Former Currency in Burma. 


(9) South Indian. 

883 Ayyangar, R. S. R. IA, LVI, p 186 

Some South Indian gold coins. 


(10) Chalukyas. 

884 Streenivas, T. - RADN, 1925-26, p 21 

Silver coins of the Western Ch&lukyas. 

(11) Miscellaneous. 

885 Barnett, L. D. IA, LVI1I, p 20 

Mount Merit on Ancient Indian coins. 

886 Chakravarti, S. K. 1HQ, VI, p 529 

The State in relation to coinage in Ancient India. 

887 Dayal, Prayag. NS, XLI, (277), 1928 

Sitarami gold coins or medals. 

888 Master, A. NS, XL, (271), 1926-27 

The Artha^Sstra on coins and minting. 

889 Ramaswaml, P. N. IA, LI, p 139 

The evolution of Indian coinage before the Christian Era. 


890 Sarkar, A. K. 

Coins and weights in Ancient India. 


IHQ, VII, p 689 
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PART II—(MUHAMMADAN COINS). 

(1) Sultans of Dehli. 

891 Antani, Ratilal, M. NS, XL, (265), 1926-27 

Coins exhibited at the Annual Meeting of the Numismatic Society 
of India held at Agra on January 2, 1927. 

892 Hodivala, S. H. NS, XLII, (290), 1929 

Shashkani or Shashgani ? 

893 Martin, F. C. NS, XLII, (296), 1929 

Coins exhibited at the Annual Meeting of the Numismatic Society 
of India at Benares in January, 1929. 

894 Prasad, Durga. NS, XLII, (286), 1929 

A silver coin struck in Nepal in the name of 'Alau-d-din Muham¬ 
mad Shah Khilji. 

895 Stapleton, H. E. NS, XLU, (283), 1929 

A find of 1<S2 silver coins of Kings of the Husaini and Suri dynas¬ 
ties from Raipara, Dacca District. 

8% Thorburn, 1\ NS, XLII, (284), 1929 

Notes on a few rare Indian coins. 


(2) Bengal. 

897 Stapleton, H. E. NS, XLII, (283), 1929 

A find of 182 silver coins of Kings of the Husaini and Silri dynas¬ 
ties from Raiparft, Dacca District. 

898 Thorburn, P. NS, XLII, (284), 1929 

Notes on a few rare Indian coins. 

(3) Gujarat. 

899 Hodivala, S. H. JBBRAS, II, (N.S.), p 19 

The Unpublished coins of the Gujarat Saltanat. 

900 - NS, XL, (276), 1926-27 

The * Shoh-i-Hind ’ coins. 

901 Master, A. , NS, XL, (270), 1926-27 

Sultans of Gujarat. 

902 Slnghal, C. R. 1A, LVII, p 215 

New types of copper coins of the Sultans of Gujarat, 

NS, XLII, (288), 1929 


903 


Coins of Nasir Sheh of Gujarat. 
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(4) Miscellaneous (Muhammadan). 

904 Hodivala, S. H. NS, XLII, (289), 1929 

The Unassigned coins of Jalal Shah Sultani. 

905 Ismail, Muhammad. IA, LT1I, p 264 

Some copper coins of Southern India. 

(5) Akbar. 

906 Kotwall, C. E. NS, XL, (272), 1926-27 

Copper Dams of Jalalu-d-dm Akbar. 

(6) Jahangir. 

907 Hodivala, S. H. NS, XLI, (281), 1928 

The Chronology of the Zodiacal coins. 

908 - NS, XLII, (292), 1929 

The Chronology of the Zodiacal coins. A Postscript. 

909 - NS, XLII, (293), 1929 

The coins bearing the name of Niir Jahan. 

910 Whitehead, R. B. NO, IX, (5th Series), p 1 

The Portrait coins of Jahangir. 

(7) AurangzEb. 

911 Taraporevala, V. 1). B. NS, XLII, (287), 1929 

Aurangzeb’s llupee of Daru-s-surur-i-Burhanpilr. 

(8) Ahmad Siiah. 

912 Hodivala, S. H. NS, XLII, (294), 1929 

The Kashmir coins of Ahmad Shah. 

(9) ‘AlamgIr II. 

913 Hodivala, S. H. NS, XLII, (294), 1929 

The Kashmir coins of ‘Alamgir IT. 

914 - NS, XLII, (295), 1929 

The Multan coins of ‘Alamgir If. 

(10) Shah ‘Alam II. 

915 Dayal, Prayag. NS, XLI, (280), 1928 

Rupees of Shah ‘Alam II, UjhSni—AsafSbad and ‘Abdullanagar- 
Pihani. 
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(11) Mughal Miscellaneous. 

916 Dayal, Prayag. NS, XL, (266), 1926-27 

Rare Mughal coins acquired £or the Provincial Museum, 
Lucknow. 

917 Hodivala, S. H. NS, XL, (275), 1926-27 

A note on Mr. S. R. Ayyangar’s article on 4 Some Mughal gold 
coins *. 

918 Hodivala, S. H. NS, XLII, (291), 1929 

Akbarpur-Tanda and Akbarpur. 

919 Singhal, ( 3 . R. NS, XLI, (279), 1928 

Some more coins of the Post-Mughal Period from Ahmadab&d. 

920 Thorburn, P. NS, XL11, (284), 1929 

Notes on a few rare Indian coins. 

921 Whitehead, R. B. NO, VI, (5th Series), p 361 

Some notable coins of the Mughal Emperors of India, Part II. 

922 - NO, X, (5th Series), p 199 

Some notable coins of tho Mughal Emperors of India, Part III. 

PART HI—(MISCELLANEOUS). 

(1) Native States. 

923 Antani, Ratilal, M. NS, XL, (265), 1926-27 

Coins exhibited at the Annual Meeting of the Numismatic 
Society of India held at Agra on January 2, 1927. 

924 Ojha, G.H. NS, XL, (273), 1926-27 

A gold coin of Bappa Rawal. 

925 Thorburn, P. NS, XLII, (284), 1929 

Notes on a few rare Indian coins. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS ON COINS. 

Part I— (Non-Muhammadan Coins). 
Indo-Portuouese. 

(These references ham been kindly supplied 
by Mr. Braz A. Fernandes.) 

Books. 

926 Correa, Gaspar. 

Lendas da India. Book II. 

927 Barros, Joao de. 

Decadas. Book V, Chap. VI. 
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928 Nunes, Antonio. 

Livro dos pesos da yndia e assy medidas e doedas. 

This book was published in 16th century. It was re¬ 
printed by the Royal Academy of Lisbon, and contains a 

portion of “ Subsides para a historia da India Portuguesa ”. 

Page 40 deals with the coins of Goa. 

929 Albuquerque, Braz de. 

Commentaries of Afonso Dalboquerquo. Hakluyt Society’s Ed. 
1IJ, Chap. XXXII. 

930 Fernandes, Manuel Bernardo Lopes. 1856 

Memoria das moedas oorrentes em Portugal desde o tempo dos 
romanes ate o anno de 1850, Lisbon. 

931 Bordala, Francisco Maria. 

Eusaios sobre a ostastistioas das possessOes portuguezes no ultra- 
mar. IT Sories. Book V, Part I. 

932 Aragao, Dr. A. 0. Teixeira de. 1880 

Descripgfio geral e historia das moedas cunhadas em nomo dos 
Reis, Regen tes, e Governadores de Portugal. Vol. Ill, Lisbon. 16 
plates. 

933 Xavier, Filippe Nery. 1866 

Relatorio dos objoctos indianos enviados a Exposig&o de Paris 
em 1867. Nova Goa. 


934 1866 

Memoria sobre as Moedas Cunhadas en Goa. Nova Goa. 

935 Vasconcellos, Jose Leite de. 1888-1894 

Elencho das ligOes de numismatica, dadas na Biblioteca Nacional 
de Lisboa. Lisbon. 

936 Fernandes, Manuel Bernardo Lopes. 1856 

Memoria das moedas corrontes cm Portugal. Lisbon. 

937 Amaral, Jose de. 1872-1884 

Numismatica Portuguesa. Porto. 

938 Campos, Manuel Joakuim de. 1901 

Numismatica Indo-Portuguesa. Lisbon. 

939 - 1902 

Estudos de Numismatica Colonial Portuguesa. Lisbon. 

940 Cunha, Jerson G. Da. 1880 

Contributions to the study of Indo-Portuguese Numismatics. 

Bombay. 

941 Felner, R. J. de L. 1868 

Subsidos para a Historia da India Portuguesa. Lisbon. 
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942 Nazareth, Jos6 Maria da Carmo. 1890 

Numismatica da India Portugueza. Nova Goa. 

943 Souza, Antonio Caitano de. 

Historia genealogica da casa real Portuguesa. 

In books 4th and 5th, will be found “ Rela^ao das moedas 
da Asia que correm no India Portugueza”, by Francisco da 
Costa Solano. 


944 Moniz, Antonio Francisco. 1917 

Noticias e Documentos Para a Historia do Damtlo. Vol. I. 
Bastora. 

945 - 1910 

Noticias e Documentos Para a Historia de Dam3o. Vol. II. 
Bastora. 


946 - 1904 

Noticias o Documentos Para a Historia de Darafio. Vol. III. 
Bastora. 

947 -- 1923 

Noticias e Documentos Para a Historia de Damfio. Vol. IV. 
Bastora. 


Journals. 


948 

Grogan, H. T. 

Portuguese Ceylou Coins. 

Numismatic Circular . 

Vol. XIX. 

949 

The Silver Issues of Goa* 

Do. 

Do. 

Vol. XX. 

950 

The Gold Issues of Goa. 

Do. 

Do. 

Vol. XX. 

951 

The issues of the Diu Mint. 

Do. 

Do. 

Vol. XX. 

952 

The Silver Issues of Goa. 

Do. 

Do. 

Vol. XXI. 

953 

Gunha, J. G. Da. 





Contributions to the study of Indo-Portuguese Numismatics. 
Parti. JBBRAS, XIV, 267. 

954 - 

Contributions to the study of Indo-Portuguese Numismatics. 
Part II. JBBRAS, XIV, 402. 

955 - 

Contributions to the study of Indo-Portuguese Numismatics. 
Part III. JBBRAS, XV, 169. 
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956 Cunha, J. G. Da. 

Contributions to the study of Indo-Portuguese Numismatics. 
Part TV. JBBRAS, XVI, 17. 

957 Campos, M. J. de. 1902 

Estudos de Numismatica Colonial. O Archeologo Portugues. 
Vol. VII, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5. Lisbon. 

958 Cunha-Rivara, Joaquim Heliodoro da. 

Archivo Portuguoz Oriental. 

Vols. I, II, ITT, and IV, contain documents, letters, alvaras, 
etc., re Indo-Portuguese Coinage. 

Catalogues. 

959 Aragsio, A. C. Teixeira de. 

Catalogue special do la section portugaise a TExposition Uni- 
versalle de Paris em 1867. 

960 Mira, Dr. Francisco Ignacio de. 1898 

Catalogo. Beja. 

961 Guimaraes, Sociedadc Martins Sarmento de. 

Catalogo. 

962 Carmo, Eduardo Luis Ferreira do. 1877 

Catalogo. Porto. 

963 Nazareth, Jose Maria do Carmo. 1896 

Catalogo. Goa. 

964 Meili, Julius. 1890 

Variedades e alguns exeinplaros ineditos da moeda portuguesa. 
Zurich. 

965 Cunha, J. G. Da. 1880-1889 

Catalogue of coins in the numismatic cabinet. 4 Fascicles. 
Bombay. 

966 Baena, Visconde de Saches de. 1869 

Catalogo. Lisbon. 

967 Martins, Abilio Augusto. 1889 

Catalogo. Lisbon. 

968 Leiria, & Co. 

Catalogo do leilflo de 30 de Dezembro de 1891. 

969 Schulman, J. 1894 

Catalogue d’une collection remarquahle de monnaies portugaiese. 
Amsterdam. 
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970 Schulman, J. 1896 

Catalogue d’un eolloction remarquable de monnaies Braosil, do 
Goa et Diu, de Madame la Vieomtesse do C. Amsterdam. 


971 - 1890 

Catalogue d’un collection fort intcresRante de monnaies des Indes 
portugaises et britanniques, forme par un amateur £i Bombay. Am¬ 
sterdam. 


972 


1914 


Catalogue de la Collection Importante H. T. Grogan. Amster 
dam. 


973 - 1929 

Monnaies Romaines et Byzantines en or Monaies et Medailles en 
or Europe, Asio, Afrique et Amerique. Amsterdam. 

974 - 1929 

Monnaies des Indes Neerlandaisos Monaies Musulmanes, Indiennes 
et Coloniales. Amsterdam. 

975 Biblioteca Nacional de Nova Goa. 1910 

Catalogo das Moodas do Gabinete Numismatico. Nova Goa. 

976 1923 

Catalogo das Moedas da India Portuguesa. Nova Goa. 

977 Thurston, E. 1894 

Catalogue of Coins in the Government Central Museum. No. 2. 
Roman, Indo-Portuguese arid Ceylon. Madras. 


Reference. 


978 I. do Amaral F. de Toro. 

Diccionario de Numismatioa Portugueza. Oporto. 


1886 




304. A Rare Kushan Coin. 

N. Wt. 220. 6; Size *7. 

Coin of Vasu (? Vasudeva Kushan), a King in North-West¬ 
ern India (? and Slstan), about (?) 200 A.D. 

Type: Kushan King at altar and throned goddess; Name 
Vasu in Brahmi characters vertically under left arm of King. 

The degraded Greek legend (PA) ONANO in left margin 
of obv. before the king is a new feature in this specimen. 

( pl - 4 - *•) P. S. Takaporb. 


305. A Rare Bahmani Rupee. 

Ghiyasuddin. Abul Muzafiar Ghiyasud-dunya waddin 
Tehamtan Shah Sultan. 

AR. Wt. 147; Size 1.05. 

Mint Ahsanabad; Date, 71)9 A.H. 


Obverse. 

Ail (j » I I 

J^J{ I] 
J LijJf £L.c 


Reverse in square, area. 

—If 

Right Margin, abti—aJ 
Lower Margin, v s s 


No description of any coin of this King has been published. 
Ghiyasuddin is one of the four Bahamani Kings whose coins 
have not been discovered. I may here bring to the notice of 
readers that the reverse in square area reads ^xilkLJf 
^UaJLJf. Tehamtan Shah seems to me to be quite clear. There is 
no doubt regarding its legibility. It cannot be ‘ Bahaman Shah * 
as the Nuqtas on the 1st and 2nd o are distinct. Tehamtan in 
Persian means Hercules. Rustam was also known as Tehamtan, 
i.e. y the Persian Hercules. It will not be surprising if in 
future the genealogy of the Bahamani Kings is traced back to 
Sassanian Kings. The originator of the House of Bahamani, 
Hasan, is said to have been a descendant of Bahman Shah. 

Tehamtan and Bahman Shah arc both Persian names and 
this also supports the view of Colonel Haig rejecting the old 
theory of Ferishta concerning the assumption of the sobriquet 
of Gangu Bahamani by Hasan. (Vide N.S., No. XXXIX, 
article 261.) (PI. 4. 2.) 


P. S. TIkapore. 
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306. Some Rare Mughal, Coins. 

(1) Jalaluddin A kbar. 

AR. Wt. 172; Size 11. 

Mint Gwaliar; dated 966 A.H. 

Reverse 
^.;lx pL£.>Ij 

_ 4 suc -*> 

JS* - 

Margin left 
Upper ^UskJf 

Right JaUJI 

Lower vy* 

Silver coins of Suri Kings from this Mint are known. 
Copper coins of Akbar also have been published but no silver 
coins have hitherto been discovered. It is interesting to learn 
that Akbar conquered the fortress of Gwaliar in 966 A.H. and 
this coin is of the same year. (PL 4. 3.) 

(2) Shah Jehdn 1. 

AE. Wt. 318; Size *9. 

Mint Lakhnau ; Date 1041 A.H. (PI. 4. 4.) 

Obverse on Floral background. Reverse on Floral background. 

<Lt— 

o L -t 

8 

There is one copper coin of Shah Johan of Lakhnau Mint 
in the Indian Museum without date and of a different variety. 

(3) A urangzeb ‘ A lamgir. (PI. 4. 5.) 

AV. Wt. 173 ; Size *8. 

Mint Chinapatan; Date 1114 A.H. 47 R. 


Obverse. 

Reverse . 



1 1 if* 



f* V AXm, 



jxLo 

' • J 

<* _ 



This is an unpublished Mohar of Aurangzeb of this Mint. 


A ... -Xm> 


Obverse 

Within square 
lvalima and Mint Mark JjR 
(Swastika) and in the margin 
names of four Khalifs. 
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(4) AR. Wt. 177 ; Size *85. (PL 4. 6.) 

Mint Poonamali ? (Tamil. Poovirumdamali or 
Pundamali); Date 1112 A.H. 44 R. 


Obverse . 


Reverse. 


i f i r 

AJj 


(sic) *£-- 






If the reading of the Mint is correct, this coin adds one 
more to the list of Mughal Mints. 

Poonamali or Punamali is a place about thirteen miles 
from Madras and has an old Fort now in ruins. The style of 
the coin also resembles South Indian Coins of Aurangzeb. 


(5) Jehandar Shah. 

AE. Wt. 105 ; Size *75. 

Mint Farkhunda Bunyad (Haidarabad); Date 
(11) 24, ‘ Ahd. R. (PL 4. 7.) 


Obverse. 

*1_ 

rr* 

(II) 


Reverse . 

al_- 


(6; Farrukhsiyar. 

AR. Wt. 175. Size *9. 

Mint. Bidrur? Date 1130 A.H. 7 R. (Pl. 4. 8.) 


Obverse. 

is 

1 1r* 

(__ 

*>b ija JL 


Reverse . 

V ( U mI 

rr* 


This is a new Mint and similar to that of No. 8. 
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(7) AE. Wt. 100; Size *7. 

Mint Farkhunda Bunyad (Haidarabad; Date 
1125. (PI. 5. 9.) 

Obverse . 

I__ 

r b 
I I 

(8) Muhammad Shah. 

AR. VVt. 175; Size *9. 

Mint Bidrur ? Date 4 R. (PI. 5. 10.) 


Reverse. 

() t j>LJu 

yi J*Q 


Obverse. 

__r 

J l AX) 


Reverse. 

f* Ju u» 

(; b; *>* 


This is a new Mint, same as that of No. 0. 


(9) Ahmad Shah. 

AR. Wt. 40; Size *55.‘ 

• Mint Katak ; Date missing. 

Obverse. Reverse. 

(Li 

«(£ 


Quarter Rupee of Katak Mint. The Mint-name is cut but 
the coin bears the Katak mint-mark, r (PI. 5. 11.) 

r 

(10) ‘Alamgir 11. 

AR. Wt. 172: Size *85. 

Mint Mukhtal: Date 1109 A.H. (PI. 5. 12.) 


Obverse. 
^ yS 






U yy 


Reverse. 

•JlS+XsC 


I MS JJ^Cc 
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This is a new Mughal Mint. Mukhtal is in Mahbubnagar 
District, H.K.H. the Nizam’s Dominions. 

(11) AR. Wt. 176; Size -9. 

Mint Nagratabad; Date 11XX A.H. 7 R. 


Obverse . 
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This is an unpublished Mint of this king. (PI. 5. 13.) 


(12) Shah ’Alam II. 

AV. Wt. 165; Size *8. 

Mint Mustafabad ; Date 1185 A.H. 12 R. 
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Obverse. 
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No gold coin of this Mint has been published. (PI. 5. 14.) 

(13) AR. Wt. 172; Size *85. 

Mint Dalipnagar ? Date 6R. (PI. 5. 15.) 


Obverse. 
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Reverse. 
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If the reading of the Mint is correct, this is a new Mint. 

(14) JE. Wt. 239; Size *95. 

Mint. Ravishnagar Sagar ? (PI. 5. 16.) 


Obverse. 
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I__ 


Reverse . 


6 6 dUuo 
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I am very much indebted to Prof. S. H. Hodivala, Rai 
Saheb R. R. Chanda of Indian Museum, Calcutta, and also to 
Messrs. G. Yazdani, T. Streenivas and Khwaja Ahmad of 
the Haidarabad Museum for their valuable assistance in describ¬ 
ing and identifying some of the above coins. 


P. S. TIrIpore. 
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PROCEEDINGS OP THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1930. 

The Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Monday, the 3rd February, 1930, at 5-30 p.m. 


Present: 


Rai Upendra Nath Brahmachari Bahadur, M.A., M.D., 
Ph.I)., F.A.S.B., President, in the Chair. 


I 


Members: 


Abdul All, Mr. A. F. M. 

Asadullah, Mr. K. M. 

Harwell, Lt.-Col. N. 

Bhandarkar, Dr. D. R. 

Biswas, Mr. K. 

Brahmachari, Dr. I. B. 

Brown, Mr. Percy 
Chakravarti, Mr. Chintaharan 
Chatterji, Mr. M. M. 

Chatterji, Mr. P. P. 

Christie, Dr. W. A. K. 

Cohen, Mr. D. .1. 

Connor, Sir Frank 
Das, Dr. Kedamath 
Das-Gupta, Mr. H. C. 

Datta, Mr. H. N. 

De, Mr. K. C. 

Deb, Kshitindra, Rai Mahasai of 
Bansberia Raj. 

Fermor, Dr. L. L. 

Fleming, Mr. Andrew 
Ghose, Mr. T. P. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Goil, Lt -Col. D. P. 

Gupta, Mr. S. N. 

Jnseh, Mr. James 


Iyer, Rao Bahadur L. K. A. 
Jacob, Mr. J. 

Knowles, Lt.-Col. R. 

Law, Dr. S. C. 

Mahindra, Mr. K. C. 

M ally a, Dr. B. G. 

Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Miles, Mr. W. H. 

Mukherjee, Mr. D. 

Mukherjee, Mr. S. N. 

Neogi, Dr. P. 

Pilgrim, Dr. Guy E. 

Rao, Rao Bahadur M. V. 

Ray, Kumar Sarat Kumar 
Ray-Chaudhury, Dr. H. C. 

Sen, Mr. B. C. 

Son, Mr. P. C. 

Seth, Mr. Mesrovb Jacob 
Sewell, Lt.-Col. R. B S. 

Siddiqi, Dr. M. Z. 

Sommerfeld, Mr. A. 

Stapleton, Mr. H. E. 

Suhrawardy, Mr. Justice Z. R. Z. 
XJrchs, Dr. Oswald 
Watling, Mr. R. G. 

Young, Rev. A. W. 


and many others. 


Visitors: 


Bose, Dr. K. 

Bose, Mr. P. B. 

Brahmachari, Mr. P. 
Brahmachary, Rai Sahib S. C. 
Brock, Mr. R. W. 

Buchart, Mrs. 

Cleghom, Miss O. 

Das, Mr. S. K. 

Das. Mrs. 

Das-Gupta, Mr. A. 

D’Auvergne, Capt. V. 

Deb, Mr. H. B. 


Dorjee, Mr. T. 

Dudley, Mr. 

Dudley, Mrs. 

Gangooly, Mr. P. 

Gubbay, Mr. E. R. 

Gubbay, Mr. R. E. 
Guderian, Mr. A. H. Farrel 
Gupto, Mr. A. K. 

Hassan, Mr. Syed 
Huidobro, Senor Marco G. 
Hudson, Mr. G. W. 
Hutchings, Mr. R. H. 
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Iasch, Mrs. 

Knight, Rev. P. 

Komi, L)r. M. A. 

Kundu, Mr. M. N. 

Kundu, Mr. Sibendranath 
Kundu, Mr. Sudhendranath 
Larymore, Mr. S. E. 
MacPherson, Rev. G. C. 
Mandal, Mr. G. C. 

Miles, Mrs. W. H. 

Mookerjee, Mr. H. K. 
Mukerjeo, Mr. D. D. 

Mukherji, Rai Bahadur 1. C. 
Mukherji, Mr. S. 

Nahapiet, Miss Pearl 
Nandy, Mr. Suresh Ch. 
Natesan, Mr. L. A. 

Oven, Dr. H. G. von. 
Pakenham-Walsh, Rfc. Rev. H. 
Pakenham-Walsh, Mrs. 


Paul, Mr. K. S. 
Robertson, Mr. A. K. 
Saha, Mr. K. N. 

Sanyal, Mr. N. B. 
Sayers, Mr. S. T. 

Sen, Mr. B. K. 

Sen, Mr. H. C. 

Sen, Mr. »J. G. 

Sen, Mr. N. 0. 
Sen-Gupta, Mr. J. 

Seth, Mr. S. 

Shaha, Mr. P. 0. 
Shastri, Mr. Narayana 
Sliastri, Pt. Sita Ram 
Sommerfeld, Mrs. A. 
Stapleton, Mrs. 
Townond, Mr. T. J. 
Urchs, Mrs P. 
Verrniero, Rev. M., S.J. 
Wailing, Mrs. 


and many others. 


The President in declaring the meeting open said:— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, Voting papers for the election of 
the nev\ Council and for the election of Ordinary Fellows will 
be distributed to all Ordinary Members present. 

I request the Ordinary Members present to deliver their 
votes in the collecting box which will be handed round to them, 
and appoint Lt.-Col. R. Knowles, I.M.S., and the Rev. A. 
Willifer Young to be scrutineers.” 

The President then ordered the distribution of copies of 
the Annual Report for 1929, and called upon the General 
Secretary to make a few remarks on it. 

The Annual Report was then presented. (See page xxxiv.) 

The retiring President then addressed the meeting. (See 
page ix.) 

The retiring President then called upon the scrutineers to 
report and announced the results of the Council election. (See 
page xxi.) 

The retiring President then gave place to the President for 
1930, who thanked the Society briefly, as follows :— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, l thank you very much for the 
honour that you have conferred upon me by electing me your 
President. It is an honour of which I shall always be proud. 
My first duty as your President is to ask you to express your 
appreciation of the services of your outgoing President, Dr. 
Brahmachari. 

I should like to remind you of certain words that Dr. 
Brahmachari used in his Presidential Address last year. You. 
Sir, then said— 4 1 feel I should not honour your choice, if I did 
not wish to prove myself at least the equal of my predecessors 
in a fervent desire to discharge efficiently my duties as President 
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to the credit of the Society, and to advancement of science and 
literature.’ 

I feel that you will agree with me, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
that Dr. Brahrnachari has splendidly fulfilled that wish. 

During the tenure of office as President, he has instituted a 
gold medal in honour of our Founder, Sir William Jones; he 
has contributed handsomely to the Library Endowment fund; 
and has very materially assisted in the increase in the number 
of our members. Throughout his whole period of office he has 
set us an example of whole-hearted devotion to the Society and 
in return the Society owes him a deep debt of gratitude. 1 ask 
you, Ladies and Gentlemen, to express your appreciation of his 
services in the usual manner.” 

The President for 1930 then declared, on report of the 
scrutineers, the following candidates duly elected Ordinary 
Fellows of the Asiatic Society of Bengal:— 

Lt.-Col. H. W. Acton, 

Dr. Gerald de P. Cotter, 

Dr. Sunder Lai Hora, 

Mr. J. P. Mills, and 
Dr. Meghnad Saha. 

The President for 1930 announced that the Trustees of the 
Elliott Prize had reported that no paper had been submitted in 
competition for the year 1929, which had been for the subject of 
Chemistry and that a prize would be offered for 1930, subject: 
Physics, about which a detailed announcement had been pub¬ 
lished in the “ Calcutta Gazette ” during the month. 

The President for 1930 then announced that the Barclay 
Memorial Medal is awarded each alternate year to that person 
who, in the opinion of the Council, has made conspicuously 
important contribution to medical or Biological science with 
reference to India. 

This year the medal is awarded to Mr. Albert Howard, 
C.I.E., M.A., Director, Institute of Plant Industry, Indore, and 
Agricultural Adviser to States in Central India, Indore. 

The President for 1930 called upon the late President, Dr. 
Brahrnachari, to receive the medal, and addressed him as 
follows :— 

“ Dr. Brahrnachari, I have great pleasure in handing over to 
you on behalf of the Asiatic Society of Bengal the Barclay 
Memorial Medal for the year 1929, and I request you to transmit 
it to Mr. Howard and convey to him our sincerest congratula¬ 
tions.” 

“ I thank you very much for your courtesy in coming over 
here this evening to receive this medal on his behalf.” 

The President for 1930 then announced that the Joy Gobind 
Law Memorial Medal had been instituted last year, and it is to 
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be awarded every three years to that person who, in the opinion 
of the Council, has made conspicuously important contribution 
to our knowledge of Zoology in Asia. 

This year the medal is awarded to Prof. Max Weber. 

“ Dr. Max Weber is the Emeritus Professor of Zoology in 
the University of Amsterdam. He has contributed largely to 
our knowledge of the Fauna of Asia and the Asiatic region by 
his share in the Siboga Expedition to the Malay Archipelago, of 
which he was the Director. He has also done much work on the 
Indo-Malayan fishes.” 

The President for 1930 then called upon Dr. H. G. von Oven 
to receive the medal, and addressed him as follows :— 

“Mr. Consul-General for the Netherlands, I have great 
pleasure in handing over to you on behalf of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal the Joy Gobind Law Memorial Medal for the year 
1929, and I request you to transmit it to Prof. Weber together 
with our sincerest congratulations.” 

“ 1 thank you very much for your courtesy in coming over 
here this evening to receive this medal on his behalf.” 

After these announcements, the President for 1930 declared 
the Annual Meeting to be dissolved and invited the guests present 
to examine a collection of exhibits at the other side of the 
hall, and requested the Members present to re-assemble around 
the table for an Ordinary Monthly Meeting for the election of 
Members and the transaction of business. (For a descriptive 
list of the exhibits, see page xxii). 




ANNUAL ADDRESS, 1929-30. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

A year has rolled by since I had the privilege of being 
re-elected by you as President of the Asiatic Society. I said 
last year that the Code of Laws of the Society of 1869 requires 
an annual address from the presidential chair at the anniversary 
meeting of the Society. In obedience to this code, I address 
you for a second time. I shall begin by giving a brief summary 
of matters of importance which have happened to our Society 
during the two years of my term of office as its president. 

The financial condition of our Society has improved in one 
important respect, due to our having been able to lease out 
portions of our land on very satisfactory terms, which will give 
us an increased yearly income of over Rs. 12,000. I am glad 
to be able to add that, on the cogent representation of the 
General Secretary, our Council have very wisely adopted the 
policy of contributing Rs. 10,000 every year out of this income 
to our permanent reserve fund, which is at present dangerously 
under-endowed, so that after another ten years’ time the annual 
permanent income of our Society may be expected to increase 
by about Rs. 5,000. 

We have published works of high intrinsic value of some of 
our members. I refer especially to the work of Mr. Shaw and 
Dr. Hutton, on the Thado Kukis, the manuscript of which was 
entrusted to us by the Government of Assam for publication in 
our Journal . 

Our Memoirs during 1928 and 1929 contained import¬ 
ant papers on Oceanography by Col. Sewell, on Linguistics 
by Sir George Grierson, and on Tours East of the Naga Hills by 
Dr. Hutton. We published certain very valuable works in our 
Bibliotheca Indira during the period, amongst which special 
mention should be made of the third part of Sir George Grier¬ 
son’s magnum opus , his Kashmiri dictionary, which is now 
approaching completion after twenty years of toil. Dr. Caland’s 
masterly translation of the Vaikhanasa-Smarta-Sutra deserves 
equal mention. 

I am glad to find that the Rivers Memorial Medal in 
Anthropology for 1929 has just been awarded to Dr. Hutton in 
recognition of his services to Anthropology in Assam. 

We are zealously continuing our task of cataloguing the 
books in our library, which is a most arduous undertaking. 
The arrears in the publication of papers in our Journal and Pro¬ 
ceedings have been materially diminished. All this good result 
is no doubt to a large extent due to the indefatigable energy of 
my friend, Mr. Johan van Manon, our General Secretary. I am 
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very glad to be able to congratulate him on the conferment on 
him by His Majesty the King Emperor of the title of Honorary 
Companion of the Indian Empire. 

In 1928, T had the privilege of giving away the first award 
of the Sir William Jones Memorial Medal to Sir Malcolm Watson 
for his well-known researches in Malariology, which have led to 
a remarkable reduction of malaria in the Federated Malay 
States, and in 1929 the second award to Sir George Crierson, 
than whom I cannot think of any scholar more renowned for 
Asiatic Researches in Philology in recent times. 

The same year I also had the occasion of giving away the 
triennial aw T ard of the Annandale Memorial Medal for Anthro¬ 
pology to Dr. Fritz Sarasin of Switzerland for his researches in 
Asiatic Anthropology and the Barclay Memorial Medal to Dr. 
Stanley Kemp, Director, Discovery Expedition and formerly of 
the Zoological Survey of India. We have awarded the first Joy 
Govind Law Medal in Zoology to Professor Max Weber of the 
University of Amsterdam for his researches in Asiatic Zoology. 

It will be seen from the above that our medallists in differ¬ 
ent branches of study have been men of the highest order in 
their respective subjects. 

The number of members of our Society in 1928 was the 
largest in its records and it was maintained at almost the same 
figure last year. 

Last year we elected two new Honorary Fellows. One is 
Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, as much loved as respected, the 
acknowledged leader of all good causes in Bengal, and the doyen 
of our public men. The other is Dr. Charles Nicolle, of the 
Pasteur Institute of Tunis, of universal fame throughout the 
medical world for his discoveries in Medicine. We are proud 
of having these two additional names on our roll of honour. 

Though the income of our Society has increased, it is quite 
inadequate to meet the legitimate demands of our various acti¬ 
vities, which cannot be fully expanded owing to lack of suffi¬ 
cient means. We require mud) larger sums of money for the 
maintenance and expansion of our library; for the reprint of 
many volumes in our Bibliotheca Indira, now entirely sold out: 
for the strengthening of our office staff; for our periodical pub¬ 
lications ; for the creation of readerships under the auspices of 
our Society: for funds for research in different branches of 
study ; and for many other activities which we aspire to under¬ 
take and which arc our natural and legitimate concern. 

With these remarks I pass on to the special subject of my 
address this evening w hich is :— 

The Treatment of a few Tropical, Diseases in India 
in Recent Times. 

This is a subject which must appeal to any person inter¬ 
ested in human life in the Tropics, be he a member of Government, 
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a politician, a literary man, a lawyer, a medical man, a scientist, 
an engineer or one engaged in trade and commerce or any other 
sphere of life. 

Cholera. 

I shall begin with Cholera. When in the year 1868 
D. B. Smith wrote in Calcutta his “ Notes on the Treatment of 
Cholera” and pointed out the value of the injection of a saline 
solution into the veins in the treatment of the disease, a treat¬ 
ment that was first introduced about a century ago in the first 
Epidemic in England of 1881-32, he did not know that he was 
anticipating one of the most modern treatments of the disease 
in India that was subsequently introduced by Sir Leonard 
Rogers. 1 make the following quotation from 1). B. Smith's 
notes. He said “ The in jection of warm water ar d of saline 
solutions under the skin or into the veins, produces a mar¬ 
vellous effect in advanced eases. I shall never forsret the first 
time I saw T this plan of treatment adopted. It was in the case 
of a very old woman who was 4 moribund’ from cholera. Her 
deeply sunken eyes, cold surface, shrivelled skin, and pulseless 
wrist, held forth no hope. The fluid was injected : within a 
minute the poor creature revived as if from death, sat up in her 
bed, and blessed those who w ere standing round her.” 

It was justly remarked by Mackinon more than half a 
century ago that the treatment of cholera by saline injection 
‘‘ approaches more nearly to an immortal discovery than any¬ 
thing in medical practice of late years ”. 

it is difficult to trace exactly how the treatment of cholera 
with intravenous saline injection fell into disuse for many de¬ 
cades, till the more modem researches put it on a scientific basis. 
I think it must have been due to improper knowledge about its 
indications and its indiscriminate use, which not infrequently 
gave rise to untoward results. We now know, much more 
definitely than fifty years ago, the indications for intravenous 
saline in cholera ; when it is likely to be beneficial or when it is 
likely to do harm. We now know that the blood-changes 
in cholera constitute the key to the treatment with intravenous 
saline. At the present day, we are guided as to the strength, 
the composition and the dose of intravenous saline in a particular 
case of cholera by observations on the blood pressure, the 
specific gravity, and the alkalinity of the blood. These recent 
advances have reduced the mortality to a remarkable degree. 

The still more recent advance in our knowledge of diseases 
like cholera is the discovery of the bacteriophage by Dr. F. 
d’Herelle. I shall not try to enter here into a discussion of the 
constitution of the ultra-microscopic particles of the bacterio¬ 
phage that develops along with the special virus of certain 
diseases like dysentery and cholera, and subsequently brings 
about its complete destruction. This discovery constitutes one 
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of the most marvellous advances in Tropical Medicine in recent 
times and will sooner or later completely revolutionize our ideas 
about the treatment of cholera and allied diseases. Researches 
in this direction are at present being carried on in India by 
Dr. Asheshov in Patna, by Lt.-Col. Taylor in the Pasteur 
Institute in Rangoon, and by Lt.-Col. Morison in the Pasteur 
Institute in Shillong where he showed me the remarkably 
destructive action of the bacteriophage on cultures of different 
strains of cholera bacilli. 

In passing, I refer to recent treatments of cholera by 
oral administration of drugs such as permanganates, or kaolin, 
which were used extensively during the last European war, and 
to the revival of the old treatment of cholera with volatile 
oils. 

Attempts have been made to prepare therapeutic sera in 
the treatment of cholera and certain recent researches in this 
direction point to the possibility of hopeful results in the 
future. Some of these sera have recently been made available 
in the market, such as Behring’s anticholeraic serum. Further, 
I conceive that with the advance of chemotherapy, a specific 
drug will at some future date be discovered for cholera. 

A word about the protective vaccination against cholera 
which was used with success by Haffkine in India some 
years ago. Though the curative treatment of the disease 
by vaccine has not yet been a success, our experience in its use 
as a prophylactic measure indicates that this treatment bids 
fair to become one of our strongest weapons against attacks 
of the disease during an epidemic. It was recently introduced 
in Bengal by the Government of His Excellency Sir Stanley 
Jackson during the ministry of The Hon’ble Alhadj Sir A. K. 
Ghuznavi and was used on an extensive scale by Dr. Bentley 
with great success, as a campaign against the disease. I shall 
now quite briefly refer to the work on the antivirus of Besredka 
in the preventive treatment of cholera. He has shown that 
the addition of a sensitizing agent, in the form of bile, would 
make the oral administration of vaccines successful in cholera 
and upou this depends the value of bili-vaccines. Lt.-Col. 
Russel of Madras has recently shown that bili-vaccine given 
by the mouth is not so powerful in its action as anticholeraic 
inoculation. 

Malaria. 

I would now refer to the subject of the treatment of 
Malaria in recent times. It is a significant fact that in spite 
of the vast strides in our days in synthetic chemistry and 
in chemotherapy, quinine, or perhaps the total cinchona alkaloids 
occuring in nature, still constitute the basis of all the recent 
advances in the treatment of malaria. Chemists have as yet 
failed to prepare them synthetically. That being the case. 
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I shall, for a moment, digress into the region of ancient history 
and tell you something about the discovery of the cinchona bark. 
The precise period and manner of the discovery of the thera¬ 
peutic power of cinchona are enveloped in mystery. Some 
writers believe that the Red Indians were acquainted with 
it long before the arrival of the Spaniards, while others hold 
that they were ignorant of its medicinal qualities until the 
Spaniards discovered them. 

The traditions of the mode of discovery of its remedial 
power are of a very fabulous character. One is that a Red 
Indian was cured of ague by drinking at a pool into which 
some cinchona trees had fallen. Another is that the Indians 
observed that the American lions, when ill with ague, ate 
the cinchona bark. A third is that the Jesuits accidentally 
discovered the bitterness of the bark, and tried an infusion of it 
in tertian ague. 

Cinchona bark was probably imported into Spain in 1632 
though no trial was made of it until 1639. 

The belief that the Countess of Ohinchon, wife of the 
Viceroy of Peru, brought some bark to Europe in 1639, is 
not improbable. About ten years afterwards, it was carried by 
the Jesuits to Rome and used bv them with great success in 
agues. It fell, however, into disuse, but was again brought 
into vogue, in France, by Talbor, who acquired great reputation 
for the cure of intermit tents by a secret remedy. Louis XIV 
purchased his secret (which proved to be cinchona), and made 
it public. 

From the above account, one fact is certain, namely, 
that the knowledge of the value of cinchona bark in the treatment 
of malaria has come down through centuries to the civilized 
world from jjeople considered as savages. 

The most recent method of administering quinine by the 
mouth consists of giving it by what is known as Sinton’s 
method. This appears to my mind to be a reversion to the 
rather old method of giving the drug in an effervescent mixture 
obtained by mixing a solution of quinine in citric acid and 
water in one vessel with a solution of sodium bicarbonate in 
water in another. I frequently noted this method of adminis¬ 
tering quinine in my student days, it was then considered 
that by this method quinine could be borne more easily by 
patients with an irritable stomach or by those who could not 
bear it if given in an ordinary acid solution. 

Intravenous injection of quinine has recently been strongly 
advocated in the treatment of malaria by certain observers 
who consider the method to be free from danger. It has, 
however, never been so popular as the intravenous injection 
of other drugs. It appears to me that untoward results 
following intravenous injections of quinine are very rarely 
reported. 
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I would in this connection refer to certain recent observa¬ 
tions by McOarrison and by myself in which it was shown that 
intravenous injection of concentrated solution of quinine may be 
followed by a rapid fall of blood pressure and my conclusions 
are that it should not be given at a rate greater than half 
a grain per minute, especially in cases of pernicious type of 
malarial fever in which the blood pressure is frequently very low. 

Another recent treatment of malaria is the reversion to the 
use of cinchona febrifuge in place of quinine. It is interesting 
to find that cinchona febrifuge was advocated more than half a 
century ago as being as good as quinine in the treatment of 
malaria. The following extract from the Pioneer of November 
Oth, 1879, is most interesting in this connection: “Dr. Harvey, 
of the Bengal Medical Service, and Dr. Gopal Ghunder Roy, 
lately added a good deal to what the Bengal Government calls 
the overwhelming testimony as to the efficacy of the mixed 
cinchona alkaloids as a febrifuge. Dr. Harvey, who has been 
prescribing the febrifuge largely, and also using it on himself, 
considers it very little, if at all, inferior to quinine. The Surgeon- 
(ieneral has recommended that the cinchona febrifuge should be 
the only drug sold by Government.” To-day the tendency of 
certain observers is to go back to this old cinchona febrifuge in 
place of quinine, though others hold that cinchona febrifuge 
gives rise to symptoms of cinchonism and gastro intestinal 
irritation to a greater extent than quinine, a view with which I 
am inclined to agree and which, to my mind, was partly 
responsible for its disuse and replacement bv quinine. 

Quinine has little or no action upon certain forms of the 
parasites of malaria which are known as gametocytes. These 
bodies may live in the blood of an individual for indefinite 
periods and apparently do no harm to him, but they are respon¬ 
sible for the propagation of the disease from one person to 
another through the mosquito and the discovery of a drug 
having destructive action upon these bodies will be a great 
advance in the preventive treatment of malaria. 

Recently a compound allied to quinine has been prepared 
in Germany, the exact formula of which has not yet been 
disclosed by the manufacturers. This compound called plasmo- 
chin has been found to have a specific destructive action upon 
the gametocytes of malaria. Working on quinoline compounds, 
I have, still more recently, discovered a glycine derivative of 
quinoline which can destrov paramcecia in the strength of 1 in 
160000. Researches on the action of this and other allied 
compounds upon the parasites of malaria are now in progress in 
my laboratory. 

Black Water Fever. 

The treatment of Black Water Fever, a disease that 
occurs in malarious places, is one of the most difficult problems 
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of Tropical Medicine and I do not think that much advance has 
been made in this direction. In cases of this disease, if it 
is found indispensable to administer quinine, it should be given 
in the form of an anti-haemolytic quinine solution which 
was suggested by me a few years ago. The value of plasmochin 
in this disease has vet to be established. 

Kala-Azak. 

I would now make a few observations on the subject of 
Kala-Azar. 

Though we are still in the dark as to how the disease is 
propagated, the recent discoveries in the treatment of the disease 
constitute one of the greatest advances in Tropical Medicine. 

They have revolutionized our ideas about its mortality 
which has been reduced from 95 per cent, to 5 per cent, or even 
less, ft was doubtless a very great advance in the treat¬ 
ment of the disease from massive doses of quinine to tartar 
emetic which was the first antimony compound introduced for 
the treatment of kala-azar by Rogers in India, by Castellani in 
Ceylon and by Cristina and Caronia in Italy. Soon after its 
introduction, I conceived the idea of using sodium antirnonyl 
tartrate, sometimes called Rlimmer’s salt, and the original 
bottle containing the first sample of this compound used by me 
more than 15 years ago is still preserved. Tartar emetic 
was soon replaced by this compound. 

The next step in the treatment of the disease was the intro¬ 
duction of the intravenous administration of metallic antimony 
in a state of very fine subdivision, which was attended with 
remarkable benefit. It has recently been pointed out by me 
that when injected intravenously the particles of antimony are 
picked up by the same cells in the spleen as those that harbour 
the parasites of kala-azar, that the two contending agents thus 
come in closest contact with each other in these tissue cells, and 
that the fight ends most remarkably in the complete destruction 
of the parasites in the speediest way. 

The next further advance in the treatment of kala-azar 
was the introduction of certain organic compounds of antimony. 

The use of these compounds in kala-azar infection has been 
the subject of my research for many years. In 1920, some 
of these compounds were prepared for the first time in India in 
my laboratory in the Calcutta Campbell Hospital, and I imme¬ 
diately brought to the notice of the Governments of Bengal and 
of India the potentialities of these compounds in the treatment 
of Indian kala-azar and also pointed out to them that the manu¬ 
facture of these compounds in India for use against kala-azar 
would be as important as the plantation of cinchona for treat¬ 
ment of malarial fever. 

Early in 1921, in the course of my research, I discovered 
an urea antimony compound for the treatment of kala-azar. 
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Its introduction and my other researches on antimonial com¬ 
pounds opened up a new vista in the treatment of the disease in 
India, by means of therapeutic organic antimonials. This urea 
compound 1 named “ urea stibamine ”. 

I shall not detain you here with the romance of urea 
stibamine, however interesting it may be. But I recall with 
delight that memorable night in the Calcutta Campbell Hospital 
at Sealdah when after a very hard day’s work at about 10 v M. 
in a little room with a smoky dimly burning kerosene lamp, 1 
found that mv experiments in the preparation of this compound 
were up to my expectations. But I did not then know that 
night that Providence had put into my hands a wondrous things 
and that this little thing would save the lives of millions of my 
fellow-men. 

Its toxicity was soon found to be low. I gave the first injec¬ 
tion to my patient with a dubious mind. The results were re¬ 
markable and surpassed all my expectations. Feelings of hope, 
however, alternated with those of depression, as it was a matter 
of extreme difficulty to prepare the compound in its purest state 
and sometimes I despaired of success. My assistants always 
stood by me in my moments of despair and with youthful hopes 
strengthened my mind. I carried on my observations incess¬ 
antly not without some inconvenience to the practice of my 
profession as a consulting physician. The first series of cases 
treated with this compound were published early in 1922; soon 
after this, most remarkable results were obtained with it by 
Major Shortt in Shillong to whom l had sent the compound for 
trial at the request of Col. Greig, Director of Medical Research 
in India. 

The value of this compound was quickly recognised from 
the reports of my cases in Calcutta as well as of those obtained 
from Shortt and other Directors of the Pasteur Institute, 
Shillong, from Christophers, Director of the Kala-azar Commis¬ 
sion, from medical officers of tea estates in Assam, and from the 
Government of Assam. Its reputation soon spread all over 
Assam, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and to more distant places in 
India, such as, Madras, Sana war, the Simla Hills, and other 
places too numerous to mention, and every observer who used 
the drug was convinced of the great advance made by its 
adoption in the treatment of kala-azar. 

It was introduced soon, after a preliminary experimental 
trial, by the Government of Sir John Kerr, as a preventive 
measure against the disease in Assam. 

While discussing with the Director of the Calcutta School 
of Tropical Medicine the therapeutic value of this compound, 
soon after its discovery, I pointed out and suggested to him the 
possibility of obtaining therapeutic aromatic antimonials from 
the Chemische Fabrik von Heyden, the only compound of that 
nature then available in England being stibenyl, and this 
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suggestion of mine was quickly followed by the introduction of 
von Heyden’s preparations into this institution for the treat¬ 
ment of kala-azar. 

To-day urea stibamine stands pre-eminent in the treat¬ 
ment of kala-azar in India and as a powerful prophylactic 
against the disease, and it is a matter of supreme satisfaction 
that the treatment evolved out of my research has saved the 
lives of millions of sufferers in my country. 

The following extract from the speech of His Excellency 
Sir John Kerr, while bidding farewell to the Legislative Council 
in Assam in 1926, shows the value of the campaign against 
kala-azar by mass treatment of the disease. His Excellency 
remarked: “We may now say that victory, if not in sight, 
is assured. The progress in the campaign against kala-azar in 
Assam has been phenomenally rapid, and if it continues at the 
present rate, there is an excellent prospect of the dread scourge 
being brought under complete control in a few years.” 

The last word about the treatment of kala-azar has not, 
however, yet been said, though we are nearer to it than in the 
case of any other tropical disease. It may be hoped that an anti¬ 
mony compound will be discovered which it will be possible to 
administer with benefit by the mouth, through the progress of 
synthetic chemistry. 1 would refer here to a new antimony 
compound prepared in my laboratory which, as was shown 
a few weeks ago in the meeting of the Medical Section of 
our Society, could bo administered intramuscularly with benefit 
to the patient. A paper on this compound has been com¬ 
municated by me and my collaborators to the Journal of Royal 
Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. 

General Gorgas, speaking in 1914 on yellow fever control, 
stated that its eradication would command the attention and 
the gratitude of the world and that the thing could be done. 
To-day, yellow fever is fast disappearing from the Americas. 
The same will one day be said of kala-azar, and it may be 
hoped that before long the disease will be completely banished 
from India and other parts of the world where it occurs. 

That day will be the happiest and proudest day of my 
life, if it falls to my lot to see it. 1 shall never forget that 
little room where urea stibamine was discovered, the room 
where I had to labour for months without a gas point or a 
water tap, and where I had to remain contented with my old 
kerosene hurricane lamp for my work at night. The room still 
remains but the signs of a laboratory in it have completely dis¬ 
appeared. To me it will ever remain as a place of pilgrimage, 
where the first light of urea stibamine dawned upon my mind. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have described to you briefly the 
recent advances in the treatment of a few diseases in India. In 
some of the Tropical Diseases the progress has been marvellous 
but we know there are others in which most intensive research 
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must still be continue 1 before any real advance could be made. 
I think that in this, the students of medical colleges and schools 
in India must play a very prominent part in the future. It is 
up to them to demand and utilise to the full the facilities for 
research in diseases prevalent in their own provinces. It is up 
to them to educate their people in the laws of health and in the 
application of preventive measures against diseases like malaria 
and cholera. No State alone can help a community in sanitary 
improvements unless the people themselves co-operate. And 
in this, the medical profession in India must play a most im¬ 
portant part aided, as they must be, by the State. 

In recalling the history of our profession, one finds the 
remarkable changes that have taken place especially in India 
during the last quarter of a century. When I Decall to mine 
that l had the privilege of teaching and examining manv 
hundreds of medical students in Medicine and remember the 
raw and restive youths to whom I lectured, and then loot 
around and see the resulting product, T feel with Sir Krnesf 
Rutherford that a transformation has occurred that is mucl 
more wonderful than the transformation of radium and musf 
have involved much more energy in the process. The appli 
cation to Medicine of scientific methods evolving out of the 
ancillary sciences such as bacteriology, bio-chemistry and 
chemotherapy is specially noticeable in the case of Tropical 
Diseases. India, the seat of earliest civilization of man, is 
regaining the healthy state that she must have enjoyed in 
the days of old. Diseases which for centuries were consider¬ 
ed incurable and destroyed millions of human lives in India are 
now losing their terrors. 

The result of the application of advances in the above- 
mentioned sciences to Medicine must, in course of time, lead to 
most remarkable discoveries for the relief of human suffering. 
There is no doubt that in future, more funds and more help 
will be available to extend the bounds of that scientific work 
which lies at the basis of Medicine, and that there will be an 
international attack on the problem of the diseases that afflict 
mankind, irrespective of the fact whether they occur in the 
tropics or in cold climates. We look forward to the day when 
all progressive Governments of the world would co-operate in 
the solution of this problem, in which the League of Nations 
should be able to participate to a much greater extent with 
more funds at its disposal for the purpose than at present. 
The Rockfeller Foundation, whose motto is the well-being of 
mankind throughout the world, has already been doing 
good work in this direction. 

The hope of India rests upon the ever-growing success and 
usefulness of our profession. Science has advanced in recent 
times in various directions and we have seen many wonderful 
things accomplished which could scarcely have been imagined 
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30 or 40 years ago. There is one thing which all of us will al¬ 
ways wish for, and that is long life and health, which are 
especially wanting in the Tropics. As Col. Christophers recent¬ 
ly stated in his Presidential Address in the last Indian Science 
Congress, “Of the three great terrors Sword, Famine and 
Pestilence, Pestilence, if we mean by this Disease, lias easily 
first place.” It is yet a dream to conceive that Science will 
conquer death from the terrible accident of disease and that 
death will only happen in the natural process of decay just as 
the living cell decays after having become worn out. If ever 
there is to be the consummation of that dream, then it can 
only be after patient study and prolonged research in Medicine 
and its ancillary sciences. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Medical research is specially need¬ 
ed in India and other tropical regions where diseases are more 
common than in colder places. The value of such research and 
the urgent need of encouraging it among students of Medicine 
cannot be over-emphasized. We know that kala-azar is in 
retreat in India and yellow fever in the Americas and that 
these results have been products of research. But we also 
know that a hundred million sufferers from malaria are still 
awaiting relief in India and that epidemics of diseases some¬ 
times destroy more human lives than any war that man can 
conceive of. To mitigate these evils new methods and reme¬ 
dies must be discovered. There must be more research workers 
in the field of Medicine than at present. Sir Walter Fletcher, 
in a recent speech, declared that the remedy for the dearth of 
research workers lay in the adoption of a policy of securing to 
research workers adequate pay, reasonable security of tenure 
and a reasonable chance that distinguished success might be 
properly recognized. To these T would add freedom to the 
research worker in his work, for refusal of freedom would 
scare away the best research worker even if the terms of 
his service gave him a salary comparable to the earnings of 
successful men in other walks of life. The true worker in 
Science can bear no subjection to any master, however beloved 
or however high his position may be. In his work he can only 
serve and express the truth, fearlessly searched for, without 
any selfish or sectional allegiance. 

In dealing with research workers there should be no jealousy, 
no distinction of caste or creed, no differential treatment on the 
part of those who have the privileged position of recommending 
sanction of money for research. There should be only one object, 
namely the well-being of mankind. No personal opinion or bias 
should retard the progress of scientific research, even if the 
attitude of a research worker were not to one’s own personal 
taste or inclination. 

We hear of research workers suffering from the terrible 
effects of X-rays or of a fatal disease contracted in the process 
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of their investigation. These men are martyrs to science. 
Similarly we hear of research workers who, after strenuously 
working exclusively for the sake of science, without any personal 
remuneration and at the sacrifice of their health, energy, and 
means of living, are disturbed and harassed by some one in 
power in the midst of their research and on the eve of some 
valuable discovery. Such men are also martyrs to science and 
those responsible for their troubles are enemies to science and 
human well-being. They are guilty of hindering the progress 
of knowledge which may be irreparable, and of forcing some of 
nature’s laws to remain in obscurity, to the detriment of human 
happiness for many years, or it may be, for ages to come. 

1 wish I had time to tell you of the sorrows and troubles 
of research workers. The story how Ronald Ross began his 
researches as a self-imposed duty, how he was harassed, how his 
epoch-making discovery of the part played by mosquitoes in the 
propagation of malaria could only be made by the sympathetic 
intervention of Patrick Manson and how he suffered from finan¬ 
cial troubles is at once a romance and a tragedy. Alas! for 
such a man it has now been found necessary to ask for donations 
in order to save him from pecuniary difficulties in the evening of 
his life, i have mentioned this story for it brings home to us the 
fact that men devoted to research should be better treated, 
and be encouraged and properly recompensed. 

I now come to the end of my address. 

It would ill become me to venture to refer to the name of my 
presumed successor in the Chair of this Society in any terms 
which might be interpreted as an undue anticipation of the 
result of this evening’s proceedings, or as aspiring to interfere 
with the free use of the franchise which members of the 
Society possess. But I cannot help referring to the various 
accomplishments, the courteous and unassuming manners, the 
warmth and benevolence of heart which distinguish the 
gentleman who has been nominated by the council; and I 
rejoice most sincerely that the Society possesses amongst its 
members as a candidate for our suffrages, one so well qualified 
to preside over our meetings, to watch over our interests and 
help us in our deliberations, and one who has won for 
himself so high an international reputation for his researches in 
a science, which he has made his lifelong study. May our 
Society prosper under the presidentship of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sewell. 


3rd February , 1930. 


U. N. Bbahmachari. 
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List of Exhibits shown after the Annual Meeting of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, on the 3rd Febru¬ 
ary, 1930. 

1. A. F. M. Abdul Ali. 

Miscellaneous Historical Documents . 

(1) Governor-General’s minute on the subject of" establishing a 

commercial intercourse with Tibet and the other Northern 
States. (Pub. A. 19-4-1779, No. 1.) 

(2) Letter from Mr. George Bogle, forwarding a report of his 

negotiations for the establishment of a commercial in¬ 
tercourse between Bengal and Tibet. 

Translation of a letter from the Tashai Lama to Singh 
Pertab offering consolation on his father’s death and 
advising him to attend to the happiness of his people and 
to allow all the four castes to trade freely in his country. 
(Pub. A. 19-4-1779, No. 2.) 

(3) Minute of the Governor-General (Sir John Shore) recommend¬ 

ing that Lieut. J. Baillie (Arabic Scholar) be nominated 
to translate the law doctrines of the sect of Mussulmans 
called 4 ShiaSy begun under the superintendence of the 
late Sir William Jones. (Pub. B. 26-1-1798, No. 1.) 

(4) Copy of a letter from Mr. A Seton, Assistant Collector of 

Calcutta to the Board of Revenue, discussing the ancient 
and present boundaries of the town of Calcutta. 

Translation of a report submitted by certain officers of 
the Calcutta culcherry upon the ancient and present limits 
of the town of Calcutta. (Pub. A. 4-7-1787, No. 30.) 

(5) Letter from Mr. T. Motte to Mr. J. White (Deputy Secretary, 

Public Department) reporting on the boundaries of the 
town of Calcutta, and detailing the variations they have 
undergone. (Pub. A. 16-11-1787, No. 31.) 

(6) Statement made by certain leading inhabitants of Calcutta 

testifying to the high cost of living at the place. (Pub. 
B. 14th February, 1787, No. 31.) 

(7) Government of Bengal’s proposal for the appointment of 

Honorary Magistrates in some of the Districts of Bengal. 
(Public A. 7th August, 1857, No. 9.) Government of India’s 
approval. (Pub. A. 7th August, 1857, No. 10.) 

(8) Letter from Mr. John Prinsep proposing to remove the ob¬ 

stacles impeding the general circulation of the new copper 
coinage on any commission that he may be allowed, and 
showing how it will be impossible tor him to effect any 
fraud. (Pub. 1st April, 1782, No. 21.) 

(9) Copy of a letter from the Commissioners of Police transmit¬ 

ting a complete estimate of the value of all the shops, 
lands, houses, tenements, and hereditaments in the town of 
Calcutta as well as the assessment of a tax for the year 
1781, intimating that for the present the full tax permitted 
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by the ordinance must be levied (viz, Sieca Rs. 2,02,940)* 
and requesting the Board to signify their approval of the 
assessment in writing, (Pub. A. 2nd July, 1781, No. 1.) 

(10) Letter from the Commissioners of Police submitting a new 

plan for conducting the duties of scavenger in the town of 
Calcutta. Plan mentioned before. (Pub. A. 7th April, 
1785, Nos. 43 and 44.) 

(11) Letter from Mr. T. Motte, Superintendent of Police to the 

Governor-General asking for the appointment of a joint 
Superintendent of Police to help him, proposing, with a 
view to suppress robberies, the registration of menial ser¬ 
vants and coolies in Calcutta, and enclosing a plan of the 
same with a table of wages. (Pub. 21st March, 1785, 
Nos. 41 and 42.) 

(12) Minute of the Governor-General proposing that Pandit Jagan- 

nath Tarkapanchan an may be appointed to assist Sir 
Wm. Jones in compiling the Digest of Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan Laws on a salary of Rs. 300 a month and Rs. 100 
for assistants. (Pub. A. 22nd August, 1788, No. 28.) 

(13) Letter from the Board of Trade stating particulars of goods 

etc.and that the Library and manuscripts of the 

late Sir Wm. Jones be sent home and delivered to Lady 
Jones in England free of charge by way of a token of res¬ 
pect to the memory of the deceased. (Pub. C. 11th April, 
1796, No. 11.) 

(14) A statement of the fifty Lakhs to be paid by Shujaud- 

Daulah. A statement of the King’s debt to the Company. 
This is in the hand-writing of Lord Clive. (Pub. 9th 
September, 1765, No. 13.) 

(15) Copy of a letter from Mr. G. Udny (Resident at Maldah) 

to the Board of Trade, suggesting remedies for the im¬ 
provement of the manufacture of muslins in the Malda 
Aurang8. (Pub. A. 28th December, 1787, No. 2.) 

(16) Capture of Tantia Topi’s family by Sindhia Subah of Bhind. 

(Sec. 24bh September, 1858, No. 123.) 

(17) From Tipu Sultan. Asks the Governor-General to depute an 

ambassador to his Court or allow him to send one to 
Madras in order to remove the estrangement that has 
sprung up between them. Encloses a list of presents 
accompanying the letter. Bears the soal of the Sultan. 
(Pers. 18th February, 1791, No. 35.) 

(18) From Tipu Sultan. In reply to Governor-General’s offer to 

send to the Sultan’s camp the corpse of Bahadur Khan 
who fell fighting gallantly at Bangalore, says that the body 
may be handed to tho local Mussalmans for burial. Bears 
the Sultan’s seal. (Pers. 23 March, 1791, No. 78.) 

(19) Letter from Mr. Wm. Hodges to the Governor-General tonder- 

incj his thanks for the patronage received by him as a 
painter, and enclosing for transmission to the Company 
five pictures of the Forts of Agra and Gwalior, the Gate of 
the tomb of Akbar and the palace of the Nabob Vezier of 
Lucknow. (Pub. 13th November, 1783, No. 50.) 

(20) Letter from Major Wm. Popham enclosing a plan of the 

fortress of Gwalior and submitting proposals for complet¬ 
ing its defences. (Pub. 10th October, 1780, No. 3.) 

(21) Governor-General’s proposal for reporting the capture of 

Gwalior to the Court of Directors. (Pub. 28th August, 
1780, No. 4) 
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2. C. A. Bentley. 

A Dozen Vitamin Diet Diagrams . 

Vitamin is a term now employed to designate certain substances 
contained in foods, of which the exact nature is not known, but which 
have been shown to be necessary to the normal development of 
young animals, as well as to the maintenance of health and well¬ 
being in adults. 

Processes of artificial preparation of food destroy them or weaken 
their action. 

Hitherto five such substances have been defined, the latest, 
Vitamin E, being necessary for breeding power. 

The conception of Vitamins was first described by the Belgian 
Dr. Eugene Wildiers, in 1901, but his discovery was not noticod at 
the time and his conclusions were once more arrived at independent¬ 
ly about 12 years later. 

The set of charts illustrates the role played by these Vitamins, the 
deficiency-diseases arising from their absence from the diet, the 
Vitamin content of various kinds of foods, and the influence of 
Vitamins on growth. 


3. Kalipada Biswas. 

Organisms in Tap Water of Calcutta. 

During the last hot months some brownish scums were found in 
the Calcutta tap-water. An investigation has been made of the 
life-history of these organisms, which are illustrated in the plates 
The predominant organisms observed are both animal and vegetable. 
Of the plants Lyngbya ochracea (Leptothrix ochracea—an iron- 
bacterium) and Synedra affinis, var. fasciculata, are the two pre¬ 
dominant algae occurring in the material. Biological investigation 
of the Calcutta filter-works has been taken up. 


4. 0. Cleghorn. 

( l ) Hand-woven and embroidered cloth lent by Mr. R. Dalglish. 

The cloth was woven on a hand-loom in a village in the interior of 
Cypros. Tho weaving was done in a small room in which silk-worms 
wore also being reared. 


(2) Hand-loom and vertical Warping Board . 

This is an ancient type of loom and method of warping but it 
is inexpensive and well suited for cottage workers. The rug of over 
8 ft. in length can be warped and woven in the small spaces occupied 
by them. 

The original is in use in the Tippera and Darjeeling districts; 
the present specimen is slightly improved for modem requirements. 

5. Hem Chandra Das-Gupta. 

A section of green earth. 

From Linga (Central Provinces). Showing a remnant of basalt 
from an alteration of which the green earth (inter-trappean) has 
been formed. 
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6. The General Secretary. 

( 1 ) The Society's publications of 1929 . 

(а) Bibliotheca Indica. 

(б) Catalogues. 

(c) Journal. 

(d) Memoirs. 

(e) Proceedings, Indian Science Congress. 

(2) Some acquisitions of interest to the Library during 1929 . 

(a) Presentations. 

(b) Purchases. 


(3) Some recent publications by Members of the Society. 

Albert and Gabrielle L. C. Howard : The application of Science to 
Crop-production. London, 1929. 

P. O. Bodding: A Santali Dictionary, Vol. I, part I: A. Oslo, 1929. 
P. O. Bodding: Materials for a Santali Grammar. II. Mostly 
Morphological. Dumka, 1929. 

P. O. Bodding: A Santali Grammar for Boginners. Benagaria, 
1929. 

Kedarnath Das: Obstetric Forceps. Calcutta, 1929. 

Sir Aurel Stein : Innermost Asia. 3 Vols. Oxford, 1928, and atlas. 
C. S. Middlemiss : Bauxite Deposits of Jammu Province. Jammu, 
19 28. 

Prabodh Chandra Bagchi : Deux lexiques Sanskrit. Chinois, Tom. 
1. Paris, 1929. 

Prabodh Chandra Bagchi : Lo Canon Bouddhique en Chino. Tom. 
1. Paris, 1927. 

J. Bacot: Les Mokas grammaticaux de Thonmi Sambhota. Pans, 
1928. 

(4) Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Society's Collections , 
by MM. Har a prasad Shastri. 

(5) A Monolith from North Cachar. 

This carved Monolith was presented to the Society by Mr. J. P. 
Mills. It is to be described in an article in the Society’s Journal by 
Dr. J. H. Hutton and Mr. J. P. Mills. 


7. The Geological Survey of India. 

(1) An anomalous association of cretaceous dinosaurs and pleis¬ 
tocene mammalia. 

In several localities in the Triohinopoly district the soil overlying 
the Cretaceous rock formation has been found to contain mingled 
mammalian and dinosaur remains, all similarly encrusted with hard 
calcareous matter. The exhibit shows a few of these fossils, including 
in addition to tho dinosaurs, species of ox (Bos), an asinine form of 
horse ( Equus ), pig ( Sus ), and hyaena, also a piece of fossil wood. 
Most of these were collected by Dr. C. A. Matley and Mr. P. N. 
Mukherji, Geological Survey of India, but the greatest interest 
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attaches to the jaws of hyaena and pig whioh were collected by 
the Geological and Zoological departments of the Central College, 
Bangalore under the supervision of Professor C. R. Narayana Rao and 
Mr. L. Rama Rao. The Pleistocene age of the mammalia is proved 
by the occurrence of Equua , and their attribution to the upper 
portion of the Pleistocene is rendered almost certain, by the fact that 
the pig is practically identical with specimens from the Upper 
Pleistocene cave earth of the Billa Surgatn caves of Karnul, and also 
by the characters of the hyaena. 

The latter remains are of special interest because they represent a 
species of hyaena whioh bears no relation to the modern striped 
hyaena of India, and seems equally not to be descended from the 
Lower Pleistocene hyaenas of the Upper Siwaliks. On the other 
hand it is allied to the modern spotted hyaena of Africa, a variety of 
which is found in the Pleistocene caves of Europe. We may perhaps 
infer that the Trichinopoly species of hyaena was a migrant during 
the glacial epoch—in fact a refugee from the arctic climate of Europe 
to the more genial regions of India and Africa, though it has survived 
only in the latter continent. Similar migrations are known in the 
case of species of elephant, pig, bear, tiger and lion. 

Skulls of the modern Indian striped hyaena and of the Upper 
Siwalik Hyaena colvini and of the Billa Surgam hyaena are placed 
side hy side with the Trichinopoly forms for comparison A jaw 
of the modern Indian pig and of the Billa Surgam pig are also 
exhibited. 

The explanation of the association of the dinosaurs with the 
mammals is probably that the former were derived from the under¬ 
lying Cretaceous rocks, while the mammals represent the relics of 
patches of Upper Pleistocene alluvial deposit which formerly existed 
at such places. Subsequently to their having become mingled, the 
soil which contained them has been permeated by waters rich in 
calcaroous matter, which has caused both dinosaurs and mammals 
to undergo a similar mineralization. 

(2) Fossil Wood . 

Three types of fossil wood are exhibited. Two are tree trunks 
devoid of bark. In one of these, which was found embedded in a 
porous sandstone, the woody substance has been entirely replaced by 
silica although the texture of the wood is preserved. This is a 
common form of silicified fossil wood. In the second specimen, 
which was embedded in impervious (clay) shale, the wood has 
been converted into dull coal. The infiltration of mineral-carrying 
waters is thus thought to effect the silicification of the first type, 
while the hermetically sealed condition of the second type evidently 
permits of coalification. In the third specimen of fossil wood, 
embedded in a porous arenaceous shale, both the bark and woody 
portion of a tree trunk are involved. In this case, the woody 
substance has been replaced by carbonate of iron, while the bark 
or cortical portion has been converted into bright coal. It is by 
no means uncommon to find silicified tree trunks with coalified bark 
(as bright coal). The bark invariably produces bright colour under 
whatsoever conditions it is entombed. The woody part, on the other 
hand, is coalified only when embedded under hermetically sealed 
conditions. 

(3) Glaciated Pebbles . 

Two types of glaciated pebbles are shown—each illustrated by an 
actual specimen taken out of an iceberg which had recently floated 
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away from the Greenland ice sheet and by specimens obtained from 
an ancient glacial (Talchir) boulder bed of Upper Palaeozoic age 
in the Punjab Salt Range. The one type-striated pebbles and 
boulders are of relatively soft rocks—has been scratched by the 
ice or by other fragments of rock in the ice. The other type—faceted 
pebbles are usually of a harder kind of rock—has been embedded in 
the glacier and ground against the rocks over which the ice moved 
Specimens showing successive faces would appear to indicate that the 
pebble had been turned after polishing had been in progress some 
time. 

(4) Topaz Crystal , Ghagidih, Singhbhum. 

Topaz is frequently regarded ns a precious stone, but actually only a 
very small proportion of topaz found in nature is of the precious 
variety. This crystal is relatively opaque and is of interest because 
of its unusual colour and largo dimensions. It is also apparently 
a twin crystal—a rare phenomenon. 


(5) Nodule of Kyanite and Damourite , Chapri, Singhbhum. 

The broken surface of the specimen exposes the kyanite beneath 
the shell of fine damourite. Both minerals are aluminous silicates 
but of slightly different composition. These nodules are found in 
aluminous mica-schist. The kyanite was formed by segregation, and 
the damourite was developed as a result of later alteration of the 
kyanite. 

(6) Samarskite , Jogipalli, Nellore, 

This is a rare mineral and is of particular interest as it contains the 
rare earth element, cerium, and the radioactive element, thorium. A 
cerium-iron alloy is used as the sparking medium for pocket cigar 
lighters, and cerium-thorium is used in incandescent mantles. This 
specimen is from a new locality in India. 


(7) Opalised Shell [Venus). 

This shell was found on the surface at the opal fields, White Cliffs, 
South Australia. The calcium-carbonate of the shell has been com¬ 
pletely replaced by opal (hydrated silica). The replacement was 
probably due to the action of percolating waters which derived their 
silica from the adjacent rocks 

(8) A refractometer for the measurement of high refractive indices . 

The most convenient method of determining the refracting power 
of a mineral is by imbedding it in a liquid of the same refractive 
index and determining the refractive index of the liquid. For 
liquids of high refractive index the instrument shown may be used. 
It is arranged for use with a particular wave length of yellow light, 
which is produced by filtering the light from a mercury arc. 

(9) Bock and Mineral Specimens from South and Central Africa 

collected by Dr. L. L . Fermor , in 1929. 

The specimens shown are a small selection from a large collection 
made by Dr. Fermor while attending excursions of the XVth Inter¬ 
national Geological Congress held in South Africa in 1929. The 
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excursions started in the Cape Provinces, visited the Transvaal, 
Southern and Northern Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo. Northern 
Rhodesia and the Congo are parts of Central Africa, and it is of in¬ 
terest that one can now travel by corridor trains in the country where 
David Livingstone did his pioneer missionary work so recently as 
1860-70. 

Specimens from the Diamond Mine. The South African diamonds 
are mainly obtained from vertical pipes, often thousands of feet in 
diametor, which pierce various geological formations and are filled 
with rock that is considered to have come from very great depths 
(many miles). The matrix is known as kimberlite after the town of 
Kimberley; in this matrix are distributed the diamonds and also 
boulders of rocks torn from deep-seated layers through which the 
kimberlite magma has passed. These boulders are of great interest 
as they present ns with samples of layers of the earth’s crust 
many miles below the surface, and which, otherwise, would be 
inaccessible. The specimens exhibited comprise : — #• 

No. Af. 17 of Kimberlite from the De Beers Diamond Mino, 
Kimberley. This contains fragments of various minerals, such as 
garnet, ilmenite and pyroxene 

Specimen Af. 11 is a piece of a boulder of eclogite from the Roberts 
Victor diamond pipe in the Orange Free State. Tt is a coarse rock 
composed mainly of garnets and a greenish pyroxene. Eclogito is of 
great interest, because it is rogarded by some as forming a conti¬ 
nuous shell at some 20 to 50 miles below the surface of the earth, and 
affording, bj' its possibility of transformation into loss dense gabbro 
and basalt on release of pressure, the cushion upon which isostatic 
adjustments take place. 

Specimen Af. 14 is from a boulder of pyroxenite obtained from 
the Bultfontein diamond pipe at Kimberley. It is of special interest 
on account of the bright green chrome-dtopside that it contains 
Phlogopite mica and another pyroxene are also seen. 

Gold Ores. The Witwatersrand (or Hand! in tho Transvaal is the 
source of supply of by far the larger proportion of the world’s gold. 
There are also numerous gold mines in Southern Rhodesia. The 
gold of the Rand occurs in an alluvial pudding-stone known as 
banket , the gold bdng regarded by most as originally also of alluvial 
origin. The gold of Southern Rhodesia occurs in auriferous quartz 
lodes situated in the Archaean schists Two specimens are shown:— 

Af. 39 is a specimen of banket from the West Springs Gold Mino in 
the Transvaal. 

Af. 120 is a specimen of rich antimonial gold ore with gold abun¬ 
dantly visible, from the Cam and Motor Mine in Southern Rhodesia. 
The difference between tho richness ot those two specimens is 
noteworthy. No visible gold is seen in the specimen of banket but 
only abundant iron pyrites or pyrits. It is, however, from this low- 
grade ore that the major portion of the world’s gold comes. 

Rhodesian Broken Hill Lead-Zinc-Mine. This mino, which is 
yielding zinc lead, and vanadium, has become famous for its beauti¬ 
fully crystallized minerals, and for a skull of a primitive form of 
man that was found in a cave in the ore deposit. The good crystals 
occur in fissures and cavities in tho ore body. The following speci¬ 
mens are shown:— 

Af. 166. Tarbuttite [Zn :i P 2 Og. Zn(OH) 2 ]—a hydrated zinc phos¬ 
phate, hitherto found only at this locality. 

Hoperte [Zn 3 P 2 Og 4H 2 OJ—another rare zinc phosphate, found also 
in Belgium. 

Af. 168. Descloizite [4(Pb, Zn)0. V 2 O 5 H 2 0] which is a hydrated 
vanadate of lead and zinc. This mineral is found in some abundance 
in the Broken Hill mine, and is used for the extraction of vanadium 
by a wet prooess. 
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Af. 170 and Af. 171 are two specimens of Pyromorphite (3Pb3P20 8 . 
PbClg). Many beautiful specimens of this mineral are found in 
the oxidised portions of the Mode associated with limonite. The 
second specimen shows the limonitic gossan with small scattered 
pyromorphite crystals. 

Copper Deposits of Northern Rhodesia. One of the most important 
mineral discoveries of recent years is that of the enormous copper 
deposits of Northern Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo. The copper 
ore occurs in disseminated grains in stratified deposits and is thought 
by some to be of sedimentary origin. The general view, however, 
is that copper sulphide has been subsequently introduced The 
total tonnage of ore containing about 4% of copper ns already 
proved is some 250 million tons, and the intensive geological prospec¬ 
ting operations at present being conducted may easily lead to the 
doubling of this quantity within the next few years. At the surface, 
the ores are oxidised into malachite, chrysocolla and various oxides, 
but these soon give way in depth to the sulphides— chalcocite and 
chalcopyrite. In much of the ore the copper is in the form of 
disseminated grains of chalcocite. 

Specimen Af. 196 from the Roan Antelope Mine is typical of this 
disseminated ore. 

Specimen Af. (?) from the Mufulira mine is a specimen of a 
borhole core obtained from a depth of about 900 feet from the 
surface, and is interesting as showing metallic copper. 

Copper Deposits of the Belgian Congo . The copper deposits of the 
Belgian Congo aro geologically somewhat similar to those of 
Northern Rhodesia. 

The only specimen shown is Af. 218 of Cornetite , a beautiful 
blue hydrated phosphate of copper, 2 Cu 3 (POi)2 * 7 Cu(OH) 2 from the 
L’Etoile du Congo copper mine near Elizabethville, Katanga, Belgian 
Congo. The oxidised zone of the copper deposits of the Congo is 
characterised by the presence also of cobalt minerals. The cornalite 
of this locality contains a small quantity of cobalt replacing some of 
the copper. 


8 . James Insch. 

A collection of old Chinese ivory carvings. 

This collection of delicately sculpturod ivory figuros illustrates 
some of the mythological conceptions of the thickly populated 
Chinese pantheon. 

They may be divided into three groups. 

In the first there is a complete set of the eight Immortals or Genii 
of the Taoist religion. (One of the eight is represented in duplicate.) 
(Nos. 1-8.) 

Next, there is group of female deities: two Kuan-Yins (the 
Buddhist Goddess of Mercy); one Southern Ocean Kuan-Yin ; one 
Queen of Heaven ; two Heavenly Ladies or Spirits ; and one pair, 
the Cowherd with his Spirit-wife the Weaving Fairy. (Nos. 9-15.) 

The third group consist of some miscellaneous personalities: The 
God of Long Life or Star of Longevity ; The God of Wealth; A 
Buddhist Arhan or Lohan, one of the eighteen guardians of Buddhism ; 
and a Monk in meditation. (Nos. 16-19.) 

Added in a fine specimen of incense burner in pagoda form. (No. 20). 

For comparison some illustrations in Dora’s work on Chinese 
superstitions are placed near some of the statuettes. * 
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9, Johan van Manen. 

A set of Tibetan wind-instruments. 

Music, both instrumental and vocal, is a prominent feature in 
lamaistic ceremonies. The principal instrument s used are the drums, 
trumpet, flageolet, cymbals and conch shell. The set exhibited 
illustrates some forms of wind-instruments. 

(1) Dung chen or long trumpet, a pair, 5 feet in length. Copper 

with ornamentations in white metal. 

(2) Dung-chen , id., a pair, 9 feet in length. Same type and 

material 

(3) Rgya-gling , hautboy, wooden stem, metal mouth piece and 

mouth. Pair. 

(4) Rkang-gling, or Rkangdung, fife, metal, plain. Pair. 

(5) Rkang-gling. Metal, ornamented, Chinese pattern with dragon 

mouth. Pair. * 

(fi) Rkang-gling, fife, made of the human femural bone, with 
brass mouth piece and white metal mounts, encased in 
a coil of rope. Usually a piece of supposedly human skin 
is sewed around it. Used in exorcising ceremonies. Pair. 
(7) Rkang-gling, of human bone, without any ornamentations or 
mountings. 


10. P. O. Matthai. 

An interesting Manuscript written in the Malayalam language . 

This Manuscript was found among the collections of the Bishop’s 
College Library, Calcutta. Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri 
while cataloguing the Manuscripts belonging to the above Library in 
1904 has commented on this MS. as follows: •• A History of the 
Malayalam Country, written with a stylus on palm leaf. Contains 
the story of Para4urama obtaining a cession of land beyond the 
Western Ghats.” 

The Manuscript contains 129 leaves, both sides written by stylus 
in beautiful round malayalam character. Each leaf measures 6 
inches by 1J inches, containing 6 to 7 lines on each page. 

The Manuscript begins with a praise to the Hindu Trinity, Hari, 
Sri, and Ganesh, and deals with the arrival of Para6urama on the 
other side of the Western Ghats, known as Kerala, and allotting 
tracts to different castes. It contains also references to the Tulus, 
Chera and' Pandya kings of South India, and the history of the 
origins of a number of castes and names of villages or “ gramas ” 
in the Kerala country. It was probably written by a Brahmin, in 
the pure Malayalam language, unmixed with either Tamil or Cana- 
rese, would make it probable that it was written by some one 
living in Central Travancore, near Quilon. 

There is nothing in it to show the date of its writing. There are, 
however, two references to “ Rasi,” a gold coin of South India, 
value being about six annas, which was the acknowledged currency 
in Travancore about 300 years ago, and there are certain minor 
references also pointing to its early origin 

There is a cluo as to how it came among the collections of the 
Bishop’s College Library. Bishop Middleton, the first Bishop of 
Calcutta and a great missionary scholar, one time vice-Presidenfc 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and the founder of the Bishop’s 
College, (which was then located at Howrah), visited South India in 
1814 ; it is quite probable that he had crossed the Western Ghats to 
visit the ancient St. Thomas Christian Community in Malabar, or 
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a deputation from among these Christians might have waited upon 
him at Trichinopoly. A Brahmin convert may have presented this 
Manuscript to him, and ho may then have brought it to Howrah 
and added it to the existing collection of the Bishop’s College. 

11. Mesrovb Jacob Seth. 

A Miscellaneous collection of antiquities , coins , documents and 
pictures relating to Armenia and India. 

(1) A pastoral letter, called ** Kondak ” in Armenian, sent by His 

Holiness George V, the Catholicos or the Supreme Patri 
arch of all the Armenians at Etchmiadzin in Armenia, to 
Mesrovb J. Seth, M.R.A.S., of Calcutta, on the occasion of 
his Literary Jubilee on the 4th November, 1928. There 
are at the top the portraits of the Apostles Thaddeus and 
Bartholmew who preached in Armenia, and of St. Gregory, 
tho Illuminator, who converted Armenia to the Christian 
faith in the year 301 A.D. On the right hand side of the 
Illuminator is the picture of the Monastery of Etchmiadzin 
—the Vatican of Armenia—where the Catholicos resides. 
The Venerable Mount Ararat of Biblical fame is shown on 
the left and tho Mitre and the sacred Vestments worn by 
the Armenian Pontiff are shown below with the Seal of the 
Catholicos. A specimen of modern Armenian art. 

(2) A Map of ancient Armenia engraved at Venice in 1751. 

(3) A Map of modern Armenia printed at Paris in 1927. 

(4) One carved old ivory “ Kalamdan ” (pen-box) with the por¬ 

traits of Moghul Emperors and their queens, carved on the 
same. 

(5) One carved old ivory box for small scent bottles. 

(6) Four old daggers inlaid with gold, one with a jade handle. 

(7) One copper picture of Sultan Mohammad Mirza of the House 

of Timur. 

(8) A portrait of Shah Jehan painted on ivory. 

(9) A portrait of Shah Jehan, with vazirs, painted on ivory. 

(10) A picture of Krishna with his wife, Radha, Indian painting. 

(11) A picture of Maharajah Kansh’s Darbar, Indian painting. 

(12) 33 loose Indian paintings. 

(13) An old Arabic Manuscript book, Qasideh Bardah, brought to 

India as a present in the year 1028 A.H. 

(14) An illustrated Manuscript copy of Khams Nizami with 13 

hand-painted illustrations. 

(15) 5 silver Tetradrachmas of Seleucus. 

(16) 10 silver coins of Nadir Shah of Persia. 

(17) 15 Parthian drachms. 

12. R. B. S. Sewell and B. S. Guha. 

Two skulls from Harappa, showing the two main racial types 
disclosed in the human remains discovered so far in the different sites 
in the Indus Valley, belonging to the Chalcolithic Period. 


13. A. SOMMEBFELD. 

Chinese bronze head of Kuan-Yin. 

Kuan-Yin, the Chinese Goddess of Mercy, is a transformation 
of the male Buddhist Bodhisattva Avalokiteshvara. It has been held 
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that the transformation was made in China probably in the twelfth 
century. Male Kuan*Yins are sometimes seen in China. 

The history of the fine life-size head exhibited is not known. Its 
date must be early, perhaps before the twelfth century. 

14. The Zoological Survey of India. 

(I) Two Allied Carps. 

Catlocarpio and Catla are closely allied monotypic genera. The 
former differs from the latter in the possession of a short dorsal fin 
and in the disposition of the pharyngeal teeth in a single series. 
Catlocarpio does not grow to more than a foot in length and is 
endemic in Siam while Catla t according to Day, attains at least 6 feet 
in length and its range extends from India through Burma to Siam 
According to Dr. H. Smith, Adviser to the Siam Government on Fish 
and Fisheries, no young Catla has so far been found in Siam though 
the adult fish is fairly common In India Catla breeds in paddy fields 
etc., during the rainy season. 


(2) A goat employed as “ Scapegoat ” in the Bilaspore District , 
Central Provinces. 

The goat was found on the 12th of February, 1927, tied with a 
string to a small date-palm at cross roads along the unmetallod Pindra- 
Dindori-Mandla Hoad. It was ornamented as a goddess with a 
number of articles. The goat had been expelled from a neighbouring 
villago after an elaborate ceremony as a scapegoat to carry with it the 
demon of small pox. This specimen has been described by Dr. S. L. 
Horain the Journal of the A.S.13., Vol. XXTT, 1926, p. 137. 

(3) Fishing Implement from the Kliasi Hills , Assam. 

The peculiar fishing implement consists of a long bamboo rod and a 
small conical bag-net. The broad open end of the net is attached to 
a circular cane ring. At one end the bamboo rod is split lengbhwiso 
into throe portions and at a distance of about two feet from this end 
just below a node there is a cane string strongly tied round the rod to 
prevent the splitting of the bamboo any further. The three portions 
of the rod are fixed to the cane ring of the net. A thin wire is 
stretched across the mouth of the net and is attached to the ring 
on either side. A series of earthworms is threaded on to the wire as 
bait. The not is lowered in a pool and, when a fish is seen nibbling 
the worms, it is lifted vertically upwards This implement is used for 
catching small fish living in pools among boulders in the course of 
torrential streams. 


15. Satya Churn Law. 

Two uncommon specimens of bird migrants shot near Calcutta. 

(1) Clamator coromandus (Linn.) $ The Red-winged Crested 
Cuckoo. 

Obtained from a Bamboo jungle, in September, 1929, near about 
Agarpara, on the E. B. Ry., 10 miles from Calcutta in the District of 
24-Parganas. Though not a very good specimen for exhibit (the tail 
feathers being damaged), it has some importance as being an extremely 
rare bird, the occurrence and distribution of which in Lower Bengal 
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so near Calcutta having been overlooked by Mr. Stuart Baker in the 
2nd Edition of Fauna of British India : Birds. 

Pericrocotus roseus roseus (Vieil.) The Rosy Minivet. 

Obtained on November 23rd, 1929, from east of Titagarh (E. B. Ry.) 
in the District of 24-Parganas, about 14 miles from Calcutta. Found 
with a party of 8 to 10 birds among tall mango trees. Distribution of 
this species in India is not yet known with any degree of accuracy. 



ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1929. 

The Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal has the 
honour to submit the following report on the state of the 
Society’s affairs during the year ending the 31st December, 1929. 

Ordinary Members. 

Totals. The calculated total of Ordinary Members on the 
roll of the Society at the close of 1929 was 618 as against 622 at 
the close of 1928, a net decrease of 4 during the year. This is 
the first decrease in membership to be booked after an un¬ 
interrupted and rapid growth for the past five years. The 
regression, however, is small and the closing balance remains 
still above the 600 which was reached last year for the first 
time in the history of the Society. 

Gains and losses. These were as follows during the year:— 
Gains. Losses . 


Old elections carried forward 

3 

Applications withdrawn 

1 

New elections 

79 

Elections lapsed 

.. 10 



Elections carried forward 

fl 



Deaths 

.. 10 



Resignations 

.. 37 



Rule 38 

.. 13 



Rule 40 

.. 10 

Total .. 

. 82 

Total .. 

.. 86 


Initial total 622; net loss 4 ; final total 618. 

General . The annual loss in membership during 1929 was 
practically the same as for the two previous years, but the new 
admissions were fewer in number than for the five previous 
years. It is likely that for some time to come our period 
of rapid expansion will prove to be over. Now a period of 
consolidation has to follow, in which newly admitted members 
whose interest in the Society’s affairs is short-lived may gradually 
bo replaced by members whose interest is more permanent, so as 
to constitute a compact body of membership of high stability. 

Amongst the 37 resignations of the year most were those of 
recent members: of 11 who joined in 1926, of 5 who joined 
in 1927 and of 4 who joined in 1928. 

Rule 38, dealing with members whose subscriptions are in 
arrears, was again strictly applied during the year and the 
names of 14 members were consequently removed from the 
rolls under this head. 

A detailed cross-check of the membership lists was, as 
usual, made at the end of the year, ensuring the reliability of 
the statistics given. 
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Non-resident Members. Their total has again improved 
and stands at 181 against 167 at the end of last year. It 
is amongst this class of members that there is still room for 
appreciable expansion. 

Life-members . Again several of our older members com¬ 
pounded for life-membership during the year, 6 in all. At the 
end of the year, the number of life-members was 49, against 46 
at the end of last year. It is pleasant to see the growth of 
our body of “ elder statesmen ” who have linked themselves for 
life to our old institution, and it is a healthy sign that this 
body keeps growing. Nothing is more grievous than to lose old 
members, who for twenty years or more have shared our efforts 
in weal and woe, merely on account of retirement from India or 
on account of retirement into private life. 

Deaths . The hand of death has been heavy during the 
year. Amongst the old and especially valued members lost to 
us, whose memory will be cherished, and for whose departure 
the Society is the poorer, the following may be mentioned :— 

A. L. Bose (Ordinary Member, 1898), 

Sir Rameshvar Singh, Maharaja of Darbhanga (Life Member, 
1899). 

Syed Abdul Latif (Ordinary Member, 1909). 

The Hon’ble Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali Chaudhuri (Ordinary Mem¬ 
ber, 1914). 

The Hon'ble Mr. Byomkes Chakravarti (Ordinary Member, 1927). 

Maharajah Sir Manindra Chandra Nandy, of Cossimbazar (Life 
Member, 1928). 

Associate Members. 

During 1929 one Associate Member was lost by death:— 

MM. Sadaaiva Misra (1929). 

Of 8, the quinquennial period of membership terminated 
during the year and, of these, 6 were re-elected for a further 
period of 6 years. 

Two new Associate Members were elected during the 
year:— 

MM. Sadaaiva Misra. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy. 

The present number stands at 10 ; statutory maximum 16. 

Special Honorary Centenary Members. 

Our only surviving Special Honorary Member has remain¬ 
ed with us. 

Institutional Members. 

During the year the first two Institutions were admitted 
to this newly instituted class of membership. They were :— 

Legatum Warnerianum (The Oriental Department, University 
oi Leyden), Leyden, Holland. 

The Adyar Library, Adyar, Madras, S. 
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Ordinary Fellows. 

At the Annual Meeting held on the 4th February, 1929, 
the following members were elected Ordinary Fellows:— 

A. Howard. 

J. H. Hutton. 

Sir Edward D. Maclagan. 

No Ordinary Fellows were lost by death or resignation. 
At the end of 1929 the number of Ordinary Fellows was 43; 
statutory maximum 50. 

Honorary Fellows. 

During the year two distinguished personalities were 
elected Honorary Fellows :— 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Dr. Charles J. H. Nicolle. 

Three Honorary Fellows were lost by death:— 

Sir Edwin Ray Lankestor, 1899. 

W. H. Perkin, 1922. 

Henry Beveridge, 1925. 

At the end of 1929 their number was 27 ; statutory maxi¬ 
mum 30. 

Condolences. 

The Council expressed its condolences to the relatives of 
the following distinguished personalities deceased during the 
year:— 

H. Beveridge, I.C.S. (retired), a former President of the Society, 
and an Honorary Fellow. 

Maharajah Sir Manindra Chandra Nandy, of Cossimbazar, 

Council. 

The Council met 12 times during the year. The attend¬ 
ance averaged 11 of the 20 component members. 

The following resolutions of thanks were passed by the 
Council:— 

To Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikary, Sir B. L. Mitter and Mr. 
J. H. Lindsay, retiring members, for the valuable services 
rendered by them to the Society as Council members. 

To Dr. U. N. Brahmachari for a further donation to the 
Sir William Jones Medal Fund. 

To Dr. S. C. Law for a gift of Rs. 2,350 for the institution 
of a Joy Gobind Law Memorial Fund. 

To Sir R. N. Mookerjee for a donation to procure the new 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica for the Society’s 
library. 

To MM. Haraprasad Shastri for the valuable services ren¬ 
dered by him as the Society’s representative on the Board of 
Trustees of the Indian Museum. 
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To Lt.-Col. R. N. Chopra for the donation to the Society’s 
library of his important work on Anthelmintics. 

To Lt.-Col. R. B. S. Sewell, at the occasion of his resigna¬ 
tion from the Council, for his valuable services rendered to the 
Society. 

To Pandit Rajani Kant a Sahityacharya, Chittagong, for 
his presentation to the Society of two specimens of petrified 
wood from Chittagong, and of four Sanskrit MSS. 

To Dr. Baini Prashad and Dr. S. L. Horafor their valuable 
services rendered in binding, repairing and supplying redraw¬ 
ings of missing plates, of Hardwicke’s Illustrations of Indian 
Zoology . 

To the General Secretary for his labour and care in draw¬ 
ing up and issuing revised and expanded Catalogues of works 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica. 


Office Bearers. 

The changes in the Council during the year were as 
follows:— 

Lt.-Col. Sewell, Nat. History Secretary, resigned in March, 
on account of absence from India, and was replaced by Dr. S. L 
Hora. 

Dr. Baini Prashad, Treasurer, was absent from 8th to 20th 
July, from 26th October to 25th November, and from the 28tli 
December till the end of the year, the General Secretary 
officiating for him as Treasurer. 

Sir C. V. Raman was absent from Indist from July to the 
latter part of December. 


Committees of Council. 

The standing Committees of Council during the year were 
the Finance, Publication and Library Committees, which met 
monthly. 

A special Committee was appointed to advise in the matter 
of a donation from the Local Committee, Calcutta Session, 
Indian Science Congress, for the institution of a Indian Science 
Congress Prize. The Committee reported, and its report was 
adopted by the Council. 

Finance Committee. 

The Finance Committee continued during the year to meet 
separately on dates different from those of the Counoil Meet- 
ings. 

A special meeting was held in December, for consideration 
of the next year’s budget. 
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Office. 

General Secretary. The General Secretary attended office 
during 362 days of the year and continued to perform the 
amalgamated duties of General Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary. 

Staff. Changes in the office staff took place as follows:— 

G. Mathai, in charge of the old files, left in May and was 
replaced in June by P. J. Ooman, who left at the end of the 
year. 

Attendance and spirit were generally satisfactory but we 
have not yet been able to man our staff so that it can fully 
and adequately deal with the many varied and complicated 
demands made on the office. This is largely a question of pay. 
The work is generally of a non-mechanical nature, requir¬ 
ing intelligence as well as zeal for its due performance. The 
finances of the Society, owing to the lack of an adequate 
endowment fund, do not enable it to spend more money on 
salaries than it does. Yet a higher standard of pay is neces¬ 
sary to attract men of capacity for independent and construc¬ 
tive work and to offer them sufficient prospects to induce them 
to stay on. It is also our experience that small salaries 
make the running of an office expensive in the long run. 
Quality has a money value beyond that of quantity. 

Subordinate Staff. In the subordinate staff the usual 
minor changes took place, which do not call for comment. 

Correspondence. This branch of activity not only conti¬ 
nued to be exacting, but during the year definitely surpassed in 
its demands the response that could be given to it. The num¬ 
ber of outgoing letters was 3270; that of the incoming letters 
3897, the latter more than 230 above the total of the previous 
year, and exceeding by several hundreds the number received 
in any year before that. This proves two things. First, that 
there is a growing appeal to the Society for information of a 
most varied nature. Secondly, that the limit of our office capa¬ 
city is at present an average of about 10 letters daily, as has 
been the average for the last few years. With one typist, no 
shorthand writer, and no correspondence clerk, no more can be 
expected, and with an increasing number of letters received 
there is so much less time for replying as they take up attention 
and time in many ways even if not directly replied to. Most of 
them require some kind of action nevertheless. Correspondence 
is and remains a most vital activity of the Society and one that 
is in most urgent need of being strengthened. 

Council Circulars. About 160 Council and Committee cir¬ 
culars were issued during 1929. 

Files. Not much progress was made with regard to the 
files, old and new. The remarks under this heading made in 
recent annual reports still hold good. This branch of the office 
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work continues to offer considerable difficulties and we have 
not yet been able to acquire the services of a really competent 
and satisfactory file clerk. During the year two men in suc¬ 
cession gave up the post as a bad Job. 

Stock-room. Labelling, bundling and registration of the 
contents of the stock-room was kept up-to-date during the 
year. The stock books were also kept up for new accessions 
and sales. 

Distribution . No change was made in the mode of distribu¬ 
tion of our publications and notices. An appreciable amount of 
distribution of issues of the Bibliotheca Indica was effected 
during the year. 

Addresses. The printed addresses remained in use and 
were revised during the year. A system was devised to convert 
all revised addresses into printed form without delay, month by 
month. 

Card Register. The card registers of the Society's member¬ 
ship and of the Indian Science Congress were kept up-to-date 
and checked at the close of the year. 

Stationery The administration regarding this is now in 
satisfactory order and the subject does not call for remarks. 

Circulars and forms. The number of these printed during 
the year remained the same as of the year before, namely 46. 

Office furniture. During the year a new and more suitable 
blackboard was purchased, as well as an additional block 
cabinet, and a stand for a monolith presented to the Society by 
Mr. J. P. Mills. 

Office Manual. This still remains a desideratum. 

Arrangement. During the year better dispositions were 
made as to the seating of the staff. The library staff and 
clerical staff were separated and the current files arranged near 
at hand in the office room. This change has proved practical 
and has materially facilitated both office and library work. 

General. With the energetic vitality of the Society and its 
flourishing state an inherent difficulty becomes more and more 
clearly manifest. A learned Sooiety is a non-earning institution. 
In contradistinction to a business concern, the more work it 
performs the more money it loses. A Society like the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal can never exist on its subscriptions alone 
otherwise than in a condition of feeble life and restricted activ¬ 
ity. All the Society's publications, as the majority of works of 
scholarship, are produced at a loss. The Society is one of the 
few learned institutions which has not increased its subscription 
rates since the great war. It is necessary to find friends of 
learning and patriots to come forward with endowments of 
which the income will go far to meet the recurrent burden of an 
efficient, well-staffed office. Apart from zeal, inspiration and 
devotion of the members and officers of the Society, its office is a 
matter of hard cash, and it is certainly most desirable that there* 
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should b© some endowment fund from the income of which the 
salaries of a qualified Assistant Secretary, a capable steno¬ 
grapher, an efficient correspondence clerk, and a competent 
archivist and file clerk, and of others, could be met, independ¬ 
ent from the fluctuating current income of any year. In the 
meantime we have to be content to apply the proverb that 
quand on n'a pas ce qu'on aime } il faut aimer ce qu’on a, and con¬ 
tinue undauntedly to utilise the available resources to the best 
advantage and with resolute determination. 

Rules and Regulations. 

During the year no changes were made in the Rules of the 
Society. Some minor changes were introduced in the Regula¬ 
tions regarding the various awards of medals, the Library, the 
Lending of Manuscripts, the Submission of Papers for publi¬ 
cation, and the Consideration of the Annual Statement of 
Accounts. 

A new edition of the Rules and Regulations was brought 
out towards the end of the year, and as for many years no 
revised edition had been distributed to old Members, a copy 
was forwarded to all members on the roll of the Society. 

Indian Science Congress. 

The sixteenth annual meeting of the Indian Science 
Congress was held in Madras, from January 2nd to January 
7th, 1929, under the patronage of'His Excellency the Right 
Honourable the Viscount Goschen of Hawkshurst. Governor of 
Madias. Sir C. V. Raman was President. The Proceedings of 
the Congress were published in October, earlier in the year than 
had been possible for some years. The publication contained 
500 pages, 60 more than the year before. During the latter 
months of the year the usual administrative work for the 
Congress in connection with the next Session (Seventeenth 
Congress), to be held in Allahabad, was performed by the 
Society’s Office. The flourishing condition of the Congress 
entailed considerable labour and as usual the rush at the end of 
the year was exceedingly great; this year again reaching almost 
to breaking point. 

As in previous years the abstracts were sent as far as 
practicable by post to all members who had applied for mem¬ 
bership before the date of publication. This year this date was 
again late, the 18th December, leaving once more a barely 
sufficient margin of time to reach distant members before their 
departure for Allahabad. Lateness of enrolment is on the 
increase, and of late years the number of members locally 
enrolled during the actual session of the Congress has been 
steadily growing. This matter is presenting a serious problem 
which needs the careful attention of the Congress authorities. 
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The Congress finances remained separated from those of the 
Society. The Society contributed a grant of Rs. 250 towards 
the Congress funds in aid of the publication of their Proceedings . 

The General Secretaries to the Congress continued to be as 
in the year before, Prof. S. P. Agharkar and Dr. R. V. Norris. 
The latter resigned during the latter part of the year on 
account of his permanent departure from India and has not yet 
been replaced. 

The general administration of the Congress, when not in 
session, continued, as hitherto, to be attended to by the office 
of the Society. 

The Council issued a reprint of the Proceedings of the 
Second Congress and distributed copies of this reprint as a 
souvenir to the members of the third Madras Congress, 16th 
Session. The Council also decided to reprint the Proceedings of 
the Fourth Congress, Bangalore, which has been out of print 
for a long time. 

The great expansion of the Congress has produced certain 
administrative problems and difficulties in urgent need of solu¬ 
tion. These matters are now being considered by the Congress 
authorities. 

Indian Museum. 

The Society’s representative on the Board of Trustees of 
the Indian Museum, under the Indian Museum Act, X, of 1910, 
remained, towards the end of November, the same, MM. Hara- 
prasad Shastri, who for reasons of health resigned his function 
in November. The Council nominated in his place Rai Upendra 
Nath Brahmachari Bahadur. 

The Council recorded a vote of thanks to the Shastri for his 
valuable services rendered as its representative on the Board of 
Trustees. 

Kamala Lectureship. 

The Council’s nominee to serve on the Selection Committee 
of the Kamala Lectureship, administered by the Calcutta 
University, remained the same, MM. Haraprasad Shastri. 

Deputations, 

During the year a number of invitations to the Society to 
send representatives to attend ceremonial functions of learned 
Institutions all over the world were, as usual, received. 

It was not found possible to accept any of them. Such 
ceremonial demands on the Society present many difficulties. 
The justification of all ceremonial is its perfection, and perf<ac¬ 
tion is dependent on preparation, which presupposes leisure. 

The Society greatly appreciates the testimony of interna¬ 
tional solidarity implied by such invitations. It cordially 
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reciprocates the feelings whioh prompt them. However, life in 
the tropics, and moreover in a land of huge internal distances 
as well as remoteness from most other parts of the world 
renders personal representation difficult of realisation at all 
times. Even a well-turned, apposite return-message in writing 
demands consideration and careful thought. It is our earnest 
desire that we may find the necessary time, overburdened as it 
is by the unceasing routine work of the day, to cultivate duly 
our responses to all the scholarly greetings that reach us during 
the course of the year and thereby to strengthen the bonds of 
the community of learning which it is so important to establish 
and to maintain. 

Congratulations. 

The Society sent its cordial congratulations to the follow¬ 
ing of its members :— 

To Sir Benode C. Mitter, at the occasion of his nomination 
to membership of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 

To Prof. C. V. Raman, at the occasion of his receiving the 
distinction of Knighthood. 

To Lt.-Col. R. B. S. Sewell, at the occasion of his receiving 
tke Doctor’s degree in Science from the University of Cam¬ 
bridge. 

To Dr. Kedarnath Das, at the occasion of the publication 
of his important work The Obstetric Forceps, its history and 
evolution ”. 

To Lt.-Col. R. N. Chopra at the occasion of the publication 
of his important work on Anthelmintics. 

Visits. 

An appreciable number of distinguished personalities visit¬ 
ed the Society during the year. Amongst them were residents 
of India, Ceylon, Burma, Java, Borneo, China, Australia, 
England, Sweden, Germany, Hungary, Belgium, Holland, 
France and the United States of America, and as to profession: 
Missionaries, Government Officials and Administrators, Judges, 
Religious Leaders, Politicians, Journalists, Authors, Medical 
Men and Scholars in the various branches of science. 

Special mention may be made of the visits, in December of 
the Public School Boys Empire Tour group with their leaders, 
of the Deputy Speaker of the House of Commons, of the Presi¬ 
dent of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, of the 
Administrateur de Chandernagore, and of the Officiating Direc¬ 
tor of the Archaeological Department of India. 

Social Functions. 

The only social function held by the Society during the 
year was an informal reception by the Council given to Sir 
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Malcolm Watson, recipient of the Sir William Jones Memorial 
Medal, held on the 20th February. 

Elliott Prize for Scientific Research. 

The prize offered for the year was for research in Chemis¬ 
try. No papers were submitted in competition for the prize. 
The prize for next year (1930) will be for research in Physics. 

Barclay Memorial Medal. 

The next (biennial) award of the Barclay Memorial Medal, 
for 1929, will be announced in the Annual Meeting in February, 
1930. 

Sir William Jones Memorial Medal. 

The next (biennial) award, for Asiatic Researches in Science, 
will be made in 1931. 

Annandale Memorial Medal. 

The next (triennial) award, for important contributions 
to the study of Anthropology in Asia, will be made in 1931. 

Joy Gobind Law Memorial Medal. 

During the year Dr. Satya Churn Law made over to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, in memory of Joy Gobind Law, 
C.I.E., a donation of Rs. 2,350 for the creation of an endow¬ 
ment for the triennial award of a medal for conspicuously 
important work on Zoology in Asia. 

The Council framed and adopted a set of Regulations 
regarding the award, which will be made for the first time in 
the annual meeting of the Society in February, 1930. 

Paul Briihl Memorial Medal. 

During the year the “ Briihl Farewell Committee ” donated 
a sum of Rs. 930 for the institution and endowment of a Briihl 
Memorial Medal, for meritorious researches in Indian Botany, in 
commemoration of the life-work of Prof. Paul J. Briihl, on the 
occasion of his retirement as a teacher in Botany in India, 
chiefly in Calcutta, for a period of nearly half a century. 

It was decided to accept the donation. The award is 
to be triennial. Regulations for the award are to be framed 
and it is the intention to announce the first award in 1932. 

Calcutta Indian Science Congress Prize. 

In 1928 the Local Committee of the Indian Science Con* 
gress, Calcutta Session, 1928, made over a sum of Rs. 2,213 .and 
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odd to the Asiatic Society of Bengal for the institution and 
endowment of a “ Calcutta Prize ” in connection with the 
Indian Science Congress. In 1929 the donation was accepted 
and it was deoided that the fund be allowed to accumulate 
by investment, and that in the year of any session of the 
Congress in Calcutta the interest accruing that year shall be 
utilised for the award of a “ Calcutta Prize”. The prize will 
be awarded for such meritorious work published by a member 
of the Indian Science Congress as may be determined by the 
Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal at the occasion of each 
session of the Indian Science Congress in Calcutta. 

Regulations regarding the award are to be framed by the 
Council prior to the next session of the Congress to be held 
in Calcutta. 


Society’s Premises and Property. 

No remarks are called for under this heading with regard 
to 1929, except that again no opportunity was found to under¬ 
take annual repairs under the heading upkeep, for which an 
amount of Rs 2,000 had been made available in the year's 
budget. 

In order to prevent a further putting off of the required 
work it was decided to credit in future the annual budget grant 
under this head to a separate fund from which the costs are to 
be met, which will allow the regular execution of the triennial 
repairs without dislocation of the budget. 

Certain repairs to and improvements in the installation for 
water-supply to the retiring room were effected during the 
year. 

The leasing out of a portion of the Society’s grounds 
during the year necessitated a remodelling of the entrance 
drive. 

Two portions of the Society's grounds of no real use to the 
Society were leased out on advantageous terms during the 
year: the one for the erection of a shop, the other for the 
installation of a petrol service station. 

The various desiderata and problems existing under the 
heading Premises and Property have been mentioned in the 
annual reports of the last few years and have to be kept in 
mind permanently until realisation. 

Accommodation. 

The old problems to be carried over as still needing 
attention remain: the provision of a set of small work-rooms 
for various uses, foremost of all for the archives and the 
editorial work of the Society, extension of the steel shelving in 
the library and better shelving in the stock-rooms. 
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Artistic and Historical Possessions. 

Mr. J. P. Mills donated to the Society an interesting 
monolith found in Northern Cachar, incised with primitive 
figures. A paper on the find of which this specimen forms part 
is in the press and will be published in the Journal 

No further paintings were cleaned and photographed 
during the year. A set of photographs of our statuary has still 
to be prepared. 


Presentations, Donations and Legacies. 

In addition to the items mentioned under the previous 
heading or to be mentioned under the heading Library, the 
following donations were made to the Society during the 
year. 

Dr. U. N. Brahmachari made a further donation of 
Rs. 186 5 to the Sir William Jones Memorial Medal Fund to 
make it entirely self-supporting. 

Dr. S. C. Law donated a sum of Rs 2,350 for the institu¬ 
tion of a Joy Gobind Law Memorial Medal Fund. 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee made a donation of Rs. 400 to enable 
the Society to purchase the new, 14th, edition of the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica. 


Library. 

Permanent Library Endowment Fund. This fund received 
during the year some further substantial donations as already 
preliminarily mentioned in last year’s report. Mr. W. K. Dods 
donated Rs. 1,000, Sir David Ezra Rs. 500, and Mr. Gour 
Churn Law Rs. 500. New investments were made in 3A% 
Government paper to a face value of Rs. 3,000. The total 
invested capital (face value) is now Rs. 11,000. 

It is the intention to let the investment grow to at least 
Rs. 20,000 market value, before part of the annual income will 
be utilised for annual expenditure. 

Accessions . The accessions to the Library during the 
year, exclusive of about 2C0 periodicals received in exchange or 
otherwise, numbered 393 volumes, out of which 168 were 
purchased and 225 were acquired by presentation. In addition, 
a valuable set of about 150 German academical dissertations 
was presented. 

The more important items of presentations and purchases 
are given below in two lists. 

The original grant for book purchases for the year was 
Rs. 2,000 but actually an amount of Rs. 2,650 was spent. For 
the new year the grant has been increased by Rs. 500 and fixed 
at Rs. 2,500. 
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Presentations of Interest . 

(1) Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. 1, Pt. 2. Calcutta, 1928 (Govt. 

of India). 

(2) N. G. Majumdar : Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. 3. Rajshahi, 

1929. (Varendra Research Society.) 

(3) Malcolm Watson : Prevention of Malaria. 2nd ed. London, 

1921. (Author.) 

(4) Transactions of the Far Eastern Association of Tropical 

Medicine. Seventh Congress. 2 Vole. 1927-29. (Pasteur 
Inst., India, Kasauli.) 

(5) R. Gopalan : History of the Pallavas of Kanchi. Madras, 1928. 

(6) John D’Oyly : Sketch of the constitution of the Kandyan 

Kingdom. Colombo, 1929. (Ceylon Administration.) 

(7) Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology, 1927. London, , 

1929. (Kern Institute.) 

(8) Kedarnath Das : Obstetric Forceps. Calcutta/1929. (Author.) 

(9) L. F. de Beaufort: Science in the Netherlands East Indies. 

(Roy. Acad. Sci., Amsterdam.) 

(10) B. Schrieke : Effect of Western Influence in the Malay Archi¬ 

pelago. Batavia, 1929. (Batavian Soc. Arts and Sci.) 

(11) Catalogue of Madreporarian Corals m the British Museum. 

Vol. 7. London, 1928. (British Museum.) 

(12) Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum. Vol. 4. Oxford, 

1928. (Govt, of India.) 

(13) H. V. Nanjundayya and L. K. Ananthakrishna Iyer: Mysore 

Tribes and Castes. Mysore, 1928. (Govt. Ori. Libr., Mysore.) 

(14) E. Senart: Les castes dans l’lnde. Paris, 1927. (Paul 

Geuthner.) 

(15) P. O. Bodding : Santali Dictionary, Vol. 1, pt. 1. Oslo, 1929. 

(16) H. G. Rawlinson : Source Book of Maratha History. Vol. 1. 

Bombay, 1929. (Govt, of Bombay.) 

(17) V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitaf: Hindu Administrative Insti¬ 

tutions, Madras, 1929. (University of Madras.) 

(18) H. Cousens: Antiquities of Sind. Calcutta, 1929. (Govt, of 

India.) 

(19) Fritz Sarasin : Ethnologie der Neu-Caledonier und Loyalty - 

lnsulaner. 2 Vols. Miinchen, 1929. (Author.) 

(20) Albert and Gabrielle L. C. Howard : Application of Science to 

Crop-production. London, etc., 1929. (Authors.) 

Purchases of Interest. 

(1) Hargovind Das T. Sheth : Paia sadda-mahannavo. Calcutta, 

1928. 

(2) W. Durant: Story of Philosophy. London, 1928. 

(3) A.V.LeCoq : Buried Treasures of Chinese Turkestan. London, 

1928. 

(4) E. H Johnston: Saundarananda of Asvaghosa. London, 1928. 

(5) J. B. Pratt: Pilgrimage of Buddhism. London, 1928. 

(6) E. Rutter : Holy Cities of Arabia. 2 Vols. London, New York, 

1928. 

(7) A. Stein: Innermost Asia. 3 Vols. Oxford, 1928. 

(8) Ananda K. Coomaraswamy : Origin of the Buddha Image. 

New York, 1927. 

(9) Marco Polo: II Milione. Firenze, 1928. 

(10) Cambridge History of India. Vol. 5 : British India. Cambridge, 

1929. 

(11) Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens. Herausgegeben 

von Hans B&chtold-Staubli. Bd. 1. Berlin, Leipzig, 1927. 
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(12) Natural History of Central Asia. Vol. 2: Geology of Mongo¬ 

lia. By Charles P. Berkey and Frederick K. Morris, New 

York, 1927. 

(13) Interim Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, Sept. 

1929 

(14) Report of the Age of Consent Committee, 1928-29. Evidence, 

Vols. 1-9. Calcutta, 1929. 

Accession Lists. Three quarterly lists of additions to 
the Library were published during the year and distributed 
to the members. 

Preservation. The practice of inserting tobacco leaves 
in all books to keep away borer insects and white ants was 
given up. The tobacco leaves were found to stain the pages. 
We have now reverted to the use of nim leaves for the purpose 
in accordance with the immemorial practice of this country. 
Insecticide powder and antiseptic solution continued to be 
used, the first powdered between the backs of the books and 
their bindings, the second for washing the shelves. 

Binding. During the year 1,322 units, including books, 
pamphlets and periodicals, were bound at a cost of Rs 1,738 
out of a total budget allowance of Rs. 2,000 sanctioned for the 
purpose. 

The vigorous binding policy of the last six years is now 
bearing fruit, and during this period over 9,500 units were 
bound, which practically has wiped out the arrears in binding. 
From now on binding may resume normal proportions, and 
be limited to incoming new material and attention to ordinary 
wear and tear. Consequently the budget grant for the new 
year under this head has been reduced by Rs. 500 and fixed 
at Rs. 1,500, thus enabling the book buying grant for the 
year to be increased by an equivalent amount. 

Arrangement . An important minor activity during the 
year was the re-numbering and re-labelling of all quarto volumes 
in the Western Section of printed books and their segregation 
together m one place. 

Catalogue. Work on the new Author-Catalogue of printed 
books in European languages was continued steadily and as 
rapidly as the available means permitted. A thorough revision 
of all titles has proved necessary, and the accessions since 1910, 
the date of the previous catalogue, have to be inserted. By 
the end of the year 128 pages (quarto, small type, double 
columns) had been printed off, practically completing the letter 
D. Copy for the letter J inclusive is ready for composition. 
The catalogue is estimated to cover about 500 printed pages 
containing about 15,000 entries. 

Shelving. Installation of special steel shelving for the 
MSS. in the Western Section remains to be effected, and provi¬ 
sion also has to be made for further steel shelving, especially 
for the current accessions of periodical literature. 
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Finance . During the year a dose investigation was made 
of the financial aspect of the maintenance of the Society’s 
library. It was found that during the six years’ period of 
1923-28 the annual expenditure under the heads of Purchases, 
Binding, Insurance, Miscellaneous, Accession-lists and Salaries 
worked out at an average of about Rs. 7,200 annually, to 
which has to be added an average of about Rs. 2.400 for 
shelving. Furthermore, there is the cataloguing to be taken 
into account which may be estimated at about Rs. 2,0»)0 
annually. This expenditure is too heavy for the present income 
of the Society. It works out at an average of costs of nearly 
Rs. 20 per member, at the high number of members which 
the Society has at present on its roll, against their total average 
subscriptions of about Rs. 26 per head. 

The Council, therefore, applied to the Government of Bengal 
for a grant in aid for the library. Unhappily, the Government, 
after close and sympathetic scrutiny, found themselves unable 
to give the grant asked for. 

It becomes, therefore, more and more urgent to build up an 
adequate endowment fund for the Library, and in the mean¬ 
time it will be necessary to watch most carefully expenditure 
on this department of the Society’s work, as it is evident 
that it has imperceptibly expanded to an extent disproportion¬ 
ate to the general expenditure and income of the Society. 

Finance. 

Appendix III contains the usual statements showing our 
accounts for 1929. No change has been made in the form 
of their presentation. 

New statements are the following :— 

Statement No. IS, Dr. Bruhl Memorial Fund Account. 

Statement No. 19, Joy Gobind Law Memorial Fund 
Account. 

Statements still carried over without change from the 
previous year, pending final ascertainment of commitment and 
status before liquidation, are :— 

Statement No. 9, Catalogue of Scientific Serial Publications, 
Calcutta. 

Statement No. 10, International Catalogue of Scientific 
Literature. 

The other statements are presented as in the previous year 
and do not call for special comment. 

The fund accounts again show their invested assets at their 
market values at the end of the year, and the investment 
account, Statement No. 25, shows the allocations of invested 
paper to each fund specifically, whilst as usual both market and 
face values of the investments are given in it. 
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Statement No. 27, shows the Balance Sheet of the Society 
and of the different funds administered by and through it. 

The funds belonging to or administered by the Society may 
be classified as follows:— 

1. General Fund. 

(а) Permanent Reserve. 

(б) Working Balance. 

2. Specific funds belonging to the Society. 

3. Funds administered by the Society. 

At the end of the year, the position of these funds, as com¬ 
pared with their position at the end of 1928, was as follows:— 

Face Market Face Market 

value. value. value. value. 

31st Dec., 31st Dec., 31st Doc., 3lst Dec., 
1928. 1928. 1929. 1929. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

i. General Fund .. 

2,43,794 

1,85,413 

2,52,000 

1,81,150 

(a) Permanent Reserve 

2,01,600 

1,46,108 

2,06,200 

1,40,170 

lb) Working Balance .. 

42,194 

39,305 

45,800 

40,980 

2. Specific Funds belonging to 

the Society 

53,480 

44,805 

56,730 

47,370 

3. Funds administered by the 

Society 

30,882 

28,967 

27,230 

22,880 

Total 

3,28,156 

2,69,185 

3.35,960 

2,51,400 


The amount standing to the credit of the Permanent 
Reserve Fund at the end of the year is Rs. 2,06,200, face value, 
invested in 31% Government paper. 

During the year Rs. 2,064 were received through admission 
fees, and six members compounded for their subscriptions, to a 
total amount of Rs. 930. The Society also received Rs. 100 as 
registration fees from the first two Institutional Members, 
admitted during the year. The grand total, Rs. 3,094, was as 
usual transferred to the Permanent Reserve. This was effected 
by a conversion at the market rates, according to a Council 
decision of 1925, of investments belonging to the temporary 
reserve of the working balance (Government Paper 3|% to 
a face value of Rs. 4,600). 

A cash balance of Rs. 4 is being carried over to the ensuing 
year, for adjustment under this head. 

The Society received the following grants from the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal as follows :— 


For 


Rs. 

Statement. 

Journals .. 

.. 

.. 2,000 

1. 

O.P. Fund No. 1 

. , 

.. 8,250 

2. 

Sanskrit MSS. Fund •. 

.. 

.. 3,600 

4. 

Do. 

.. 

.. 6,400 

4. 


Total 


20,250 
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The Government of India’s annual grant of Rs. 5,000 for 
the Arabic and Persian Manuscripts and Cataloguing Fund 
expired by the 31st March, 1929, and an application for 
renewal of the grant for a further period of 5 years has been 
made during the year. 

The income derived from advertising during the year 
amounted to Rs. 4,976. 

The temporary investments of funds in Fixed Deposit and 
Savings Bank are shown in Statements Nos. 23 and 24. An 
amount set aside for earmarked expenditure is shown in State¬ 
ment No. 11. 

Statement No. 22 gives an account of the amounts due to 
and by the Society for members* subscription, sales of publica¬ 
tions and contingent charges. 

Statement No. 16 gives an account of the Permanent 
Library Endowment Fund. Investment to the face value of 
Rs. 3,000 has been added to the corpus of this fund from dona¬ 
tions received during the year. 

The Government securities shown in Statement No. 25 are 
held in safe custody by the Imperial Bank, Park Street Branch. 
There was again a further depreciation at the end of the year 
of the Government securities held, amounting to a total of 
Rs. 13,841. The depreciation on the face value increased to 
Rs. 86,095 as against Rs. 69,054 at the end of 1928, affecting 
the balance sheet adversely to that extent. 

The Budget estimates for 1929 and the actuals for the year 


were as follows :— 

- 


Estimates : 

Receipts. 

Expenditure. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Ordinary 

.. 50,000 

51,300 

Extraordinary 

.. 6,215 

6,215 


Total .. 56,215 

57,515 

Actuals: 



Ordinary 

.. 57,284 

55,112 

Extraordinary 

.. 7,077 

7,077 


Total .. 64,361 

62,189 


Of the receipts, a sum of Rs. 3.094 derived from entrance 
fees and compounding fees is classed as extraordinary and is 
not available for expenditure, as it has to be transferred to the 
Permanent Reserve. The total extraordinary income of 
Rs. 4,015 made available for work in connection with arrears in 
the publication of the Society’s Journal was spent during the 
year. 

The ordinary income was about Rs. 7,280 in excess of the 
estimate, practically accounted for by income over the estimates 
on Interest, Rs. 700, Miscellaneous, Rs. 50, Members’ Subscrip¬ 
tions, Rs. 1,300, Publications, Rs. 3,320, Assam Government 
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subsidy for Publications, Rs. 1,930, Donations, Rs. 400 and 
Rent, Rs. 600. 

Budgetted income fell short under Advertisements to the 
amount of Rs. 1,030. 

On the expenditure side salaries absorbed Rs. 400, Postage 
Rs. 460, Purchase of Books, Rs. 650, Journal and Proceedings, 
Rs. 3,400, Printing, Rs. 930 and Legal fees, Rs. 470 more than 
estimated. Under some other headings trifling savings were 
effected as well as about Rs. 1,000 ; on Building Repairs. It 
has been decided to open a new account to be styled “ Building 
Repairs Fund Account, ” with effect from the year 1930, and to 
credit it yearly with any savings effected under this head in 
order to meet any repair commitments involving heavy expen¬ 
diture. 

The excess of ordinary income over ordinary expenditure 
during the year was Rs. 2,170. 

Apart from the fluctuation in rates of our invested funds, 
the year’s working represented a profit of about Rs. 4,900. 

The Budget estimates for probable expenditure have again 
been framed so as to meet demands under various heads based 
on vigorous activity in all departments of the Society’s work. 
The receipts have been conservatively estimated. 

No capital or extraordinary expenditure has been included 
in the Budget estimates, except a sum of Rs. 3,750 in aid 
of publications, from the Publication Fund, to enable the 
continuation of work to clear off the arrears in publication 
of the Journal. If any further need for extraordinary expendi¬ 
ture arises during the ensuing year, it will form a subject of 
scrutiny and deliberation by the Finance Committee and Coun¬ 
cil, and will be introduced as a special supplementary grant. 

One most important financial measure was taken during 
the year, which needs special mention. It has become evident 
that the Society is in very urgent need of greater ordinary 
income, and above all of an increase in its Permanent Endow¬ 
ment Fund. The Society was able to take a step in the 
direction of the fulfilment of both needs by the leasing out 
of two unused portions of its grounds at advantageous terms. 
Both rents represent new income of 11s. 18,900, gross, in one 
case for 10 years fixed and in the other case for 25 years fixed. 
This additional income is however balanced by the loss of an 
annual budgetted income of Rs. 6,000 from poster advertising 
on the hoardings in front of the Society’s property, which will 
now disappear. It was decided to allocate the net additional 
income of Rs. 12,900 to general expenditure to an amount of 
Rs. 2,900, and to the strengthening of the Permanent Endow¬ 
ment Fund by the investment in it of Rs. 10,000 annually. If 
this measure can be kept up for one or two decades, there will 
be a material improvement in the Society’s finances of which the 
importance cannot be over-rated, and which is sorely needed. * 
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Budget Estimates for 1930. 


Ordinary Receipts. 



1929 

1929 

193; 


Estimate. 

Actuals. 

Estimate 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Interest on Investments 

9,500 

10,211 

10,000 

Advertising 

6,000 

4,970 

.. 

Annual Grant 

2,000 

2,000 

12,000 

Miscellaneous 

500 

543 

600 

Members' Subscriptions 
Publications, Sales, and Subscrip¬ 

14,500 

15,802 

14,600 

tions 

7,500 

10,822 

8,000 

Proportionate Share from Funds .. 
Assam Government Allowance for 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Publications 


1,930 


Donations .. 


400 


Rent 


600 

18,600 

Total 

50,000 

57,284 

63,000 


Ordinary Expenditure. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Salaries and Allowances 


2o;ooo 

26,413 

27,000 

Commission 


500 

463 

500 

Stationery .. 


1,000 

793 

1,000 

Fan and Light 

Telephone .. 


750 

458 7 
235 5 

750 

Taxes .. .. 


1,750 

1,753 

3,000 

Postage 


1,750 

2,212 

2,000 

Freight 


100 

17 

100 

Contingencies 


1,000 

836 

1,000 

Petty Repairs 


150 

77 

150 

Insurance . - 


500 

500 

500 

Menials' Clothing 


200 

126 

200 

Office Furniture 


500 

3S9 

500 

Artistic Possessions 


100 

.... 

100 

Building Repairs 


2,000 

921 

2,000 

Provident Fund Share 


550 

506 

550 

Audit Fee .. 


250 

250 

250 

Books, Library 


2,000 

2,651 

2,500 

Binding, Library 

Journals and Proceedings 

and 

2,000 

1,739 

1,500 

Memoirs 


8,500 

11,916 

8,250 

Printing Circulars 


1,200 

2,130 

1,500 

Contribution to l.S.C. .. 


500 

260 

250 

Miscellaneous (Legal Fees) 


.... 

477 

.... 

Permanent Reserve 


.... 

.... 

10,000 

Total 

.. 

61,300 

66,112 

63,000 
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Extraordinary Receipts. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

To Permanent Reserve 




by Admission Fees 

1,600 

2,032 

1,500 

by Compounding Fees 

600 

930 

500 

by Institutional Membership 




Registration Fees 

.... 

100 


To Publications 

4,016 

4,015 

3,750 

Total 

6,215 

7,077 

5,750 

Extraordinary 

Expenditure. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

To Permanent Reserve 




by Admission Fees 

1,600 

2,032 

1,500 

by Compounding Fees 

600 

930 

500 

by Institutional Membership 




Registration Fees 

• • • • 

100 


To Publications 

4,015 

4,015 

3,750 

Total 

6,215 

7,077 

5,750 


Publications. 

Of the Journal and Proceedings , Vol. XXIII (for 1927) two 
numbers, completing the volume, and of volume XXIV (1928) 
four numbers, also completing the volume, were published. 
These aggregated 1076 pages and 25 plates. The title pages 
and index for volume XXIII were also published. 

Of the Memoirs one number completing volume VIII, one 
number of volume IX, and two numbers of volume XI were 
published. These aggregated 322 pages and 16 plates. 

A very large amount of material is in hand, and partly 
in type, for both series. 

The Proceedings of the 16th Indian Science Congress (508 
pages) were also published. 

The Sanskrit MSS. Catalogue and Arabic MSS. Catalogue 
and the other publications of the year in the Bibliotheca Indica 
are described elsewhere in the report. 

The sales of the publications were most satisfactory. An 
amount of Rs. 11,227 was realised under this head, an increase 
of roughly Rs. 1,772 over the amount received in the previous 
year, and the highest income from this source ever received in 
a single year. These amounts do not take into account publi¬ 
cations sent out on sale or return to the agents and as yet 
unsold. 

The amount spent on publications during the year, exclu¬ 
sive of the Sanskrit MSS. Catalogue and Bibliotheca Indica , was 
very heavy, namely Rs. 15,931. 
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The Baptist Mission Press. 

Under the capable superintendence of Mr. P. Knight the 
Baptist Mission Press continued to act as our chief printers and 
gave again invaluable assistance in closest co-operation. 

The Rev. D. Kyles also assisted in a most valued manner 
in every way. 


Agencies. 

Our European and Indian Agents remained the same 
throughout the year. 

Exchange of Publications. 

Requests for the exchange of publications were during the 
year, as usual, received from several Institutions and publishers 
of learned periodicals. At present the Society has already 190 
exchanges on its list. Besides, there are about 110 names on 
the free distribution list of the Bibliotheca Indica. This is 
about as much as can be managed at present. An extension of 
the exchange list, however, seems highly desirable, and new 
requests for exchange or free receipt of our publications con¬ 
tinue to come in with unfailing regularity. This is a point 
which the Council will have to consider with care. 

No applications for exchange were considered during the 
year. 

Meetings. 

The Ordinary Monthly Meetings of the Society were held 
regularly every month, with the exception of the recess 
months of September and October. The time of meeting 
remained fixed at 5-30 p.m. The recorded attendance averaged 
18 members and 3 visitors. The maximum attendances were 
in May and August, each with 24 members and 4 and 3 
visitors, respectively. 

No meeting of the Medical Section was held during the 
year. 


Exhibits. 

In the Ordinary Monthly Meetings a number of exhibits 
were shown and commented upon by the exhibitors. The 
following may be mentioned:— 

Suniti Kumar Chatterji: Four brass images from the Island of 
Bali. 

The General Secretary: Recent publications of the Society; A 
Sanskrit MS. from Kashmir belonging to the Society’s collection, 
written in Persian script; Two specimens of petrified wood 
found in Chittagong; Two wooden carved images from central 
India ; An ancient incised monolith from North Cachar- 
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Communications. 

Apart from papers submitted both for reading and subse¬ 
quent publication, a number of communications were made 
from time to time in the Ordinary Monthly Meetings, not 
meant for subsequent publication. 

Amongst such communications made during the year the 
following may be mentioned :— 

Suniti Kumar Chatterji: A note on the recursives and the glottal 
stop in New Indo-Aryan. 

Johan van Manen : The linguistic aspect of the 116th report, for 
1928, of the British and Foreign Biblo Society, Calcutta Auxi¬ 
liary; The Tao Te King in the West, a review of translations 
and editions, together with text-critical observations. 


General Lectures. 

One General Lecture was held for a fairly numerous 
audience of members and invited guests during the year 1929 :— 

Dr. Jacques Stern, Landgorichtsrat, of Berlin: “ The Indian and 
European conceptions of Law, ” January 30th. 


Philology. 

Sixteen papers which were read in the previous year were 
published. 

The following five papers were both read and published 
during the year :— 

Sir J. C. Coyajee : The Bahram Yasht—-Analogues and Origins. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti: Sanskrit literature pertaining solely to 
vernacular and exotic culture. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti: Date of the Niti section in the Garuda 
Purana. 

C. W. Gumer: Two notes on Bhavabhuti. 

W. Ivanow : A biography of Ruzbihan al-Baqli. 

Papers read in the Monthty Meetings, but not yet published, 
were:— 

E. H. L. Schwarz *. The Chinese connection with Africa. 

Mohini M. Chatterji: Interpolations in the Brahma sutram. 

Kunja Govinda Goswami: The satak copper plate grant of king 
Rama Sinha II, of Jaintia, of 1809 A.D. 

R. R. Haider: The Chauhans. 

George N. Roerich : Modern Tibetan Phonetics with special refer¬ 
ence to the dialect of Central Tibet. 

K. Zachariah : Thucydides II. 13. A possible explanation of cer¬ 
tain difficulties. 

N. L. Bhor and C. R. Pawsey : English-Sema Naga Vocabulary. 

MM. H. P. Shastri: On the date of compilation of Bhattoji Diksi- 
ta’s Siddhanta Kaumudi. 

Mohini M. Chatterji: Brahmanism and lawful food. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti: The cult of Baro Bhaiya of Eastern 
Bengal (A form of Demon-worship) 

Sir J. C. Coyajee—(Azi) Dahak in History and Legend. 

Mohini M. Chatterji: Brahmanism and Caste. 
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Kalipada Mitra: Side-light on ancient Buddhist social Life. 

J. C. Sinha: Indo-American Trade, past and present. 

Dr. Haralu and J. H. Hutton: Angami-English Vocabulary. 

Sri Ram Sharma : The Beginnings of the Suket Dynasty. 

W. Ivanow : Phonetics of colloquial Persian. 

L. Bogdanov : Stray notes on Kabuli Persian. 

MM. H. P. Shastri: The Rg-veda in the making. 

C. W. Gurner: Development of the $tusamhara theme in the 
Ramayana. 

Mohini M. Chatterji: Monasticisin and Brahmanism. 

D. C. Chatterji: The Hetutattvopadesa. 

B. B. Datta: Testimony of early Arab writers on the origin of our 
Numerals. 

K. K. Basu: The House of Tughlaq. 

Bibhutibhusan Datta: On the Hindu Names for the rectilinear, 
geometrical Figures. 


Natural History: Biology. 

Nine papers, read in the previous year, were published 
during the year. 

The following paper was both read and published during 
the year:— 

Jnanendra Lai Bhaduri: A case of Hermaphroditism in a common 
Indian Frog, liana Tigrina Daud, with a note on the classifica¬ 
tion of Hermaphroditic cases. 

Papers read in the monthly meetings, but not yet publish¬ 
ed were:— 

N. V. Bhattacharya and S. C. Sen : Hardening of Indian cheese 
(chana) (not to be published). 

B. Bonnell: Geophilid Centipodes from the. Bed of the Cooum 
River (Madras). 

H. C. Das-Gupta: On a new theropod Dinosaur (Orthogoniosaurus 
Matliyi, n. gen et n. sp ) from the Lameta Beds of Jubbulpore. 

T. S. Ramanathan: A wilt of Zinnia caused by Sclerotium Rolfsii. 


Natural History: Physical Sciences. 

Two papers, read in the previous year, were published 
during the year. 

The following new papers were read in the monthly 
meetings, but have not yet been published :— 

V. V. Hohoni: Meteorological Normals of Calcutta. 

V. V. Sohoni: Weather Types associated with Nor’-westers in 
Bengal. 

U. N. Brahmachari and J. M. Das Gupta: A contribution to the 
Chemistry of certain new aromatic Antimonials. 

S. R. Kashyap : Some Geographical observations in Western Tibet. 


Anthropology. 

Seven papers, read in the previous year, were published 
during the year. 
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The following paper was both read and published during 
the year:— 

W. Shaw: Notes on the Thadou Kukis, edited and annotated by 
J. H. Hutton. 

The latter bulky and important paper was published on 
behalf of the Assam Government under an arrangement where¬ 
by that Government contributed a substantial amount of the 
cost of production, against the supply to them of a specified 
number of separate copies for their own use. 

Papers read in the Monthly Meetings, but not yet publish¬ 
ed were:— 

Kalipada Mitra: Originals and Parallels of Santal Folk-Tales. 

D. N. Majumdar: Race and Adaptability. 

P. Ch. Basu: The Anthropometry of the Bhuiyas of Mayurbhanj. 

C. R. Pawsey : Ten Folk-stories in Sema Naga. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti: Some meteorological Proverbs of the 
people of Bengal. 

J. P. Mills and J. H. Hutton : Ancient Monoliths of North Cachar. 

H. C. Das-Gupta: Bibliography of Pre-Historic Indian Anti¬ 
quities. 

The following paper, not subsequently to be published, 
was also read in one of the monthly meetings :— 

Lily Strickland-Anderson : Aboriginal and animistic influences in 
Indian music. 


Medical Section. 

No Meeting of this section was held during the year. 

Two important publications during the year by members 
of the section were the Obstetric Forceps , its history and evolu¬ 
tion , by Dr. Kedarnath Das, of which the author presented a 
copy to the Society’s library, and Anthelmintics and their Uses , 
by Col. B. N. Chopra and Dr. Asa C Chandler, of which the 
authors also presented a copy to the library. 

Bibliotheca Indica. 

Actually published were five issues, Nos. 1497, 1505, 1506, 
1607 and 1508 of an aggregate bulk of 9 fascicle-units of 96 
pages demy octavo, and of 320 pages quarto. The detailed 
list is given in the Appendix to the Report. 

Of the above issues four constituted complete works, 
namely:— 

1. Majma‘-ul-Bahrain, or the Mingling of the two Oceans, text and 

English translation. 

2. Vaikhanasasmartasutram, English translation. 

3. A Vocabulary of the Kui Language. 

4. Nyayabindu-TTka (Reprint edition). 

In the Indian series work was continued on six works as 
follows:— 

1. Atmatattvaviveka, Sanskrit. 

2. Pafica-vimSa-brShmaiia, English translation. 
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3. Sri Ramavatara-lDa, Kashmiri. 

4. Kuttanimuta Kavyam, Sanskrit. 

6. Vivfidaratnakara, Sanskrit (reprint). 

6. Kashmiri Dictionary. 

In the Islamic series work was continued on the following 
five works:— 

1. ‘Amal-i-$Alih, Persian. 

2. Ma’athir-i-RahTmi, Persian. 

3. Tarikh-i-Mubarak-Shahi, Persian. 

4. T a baqat*i-Akbari, Persian. 

5. Tabaqat-i-Akbari, English translation. 

Two new works were begun during the year:— 

1. Mkah hgro ma hgro ba bzang raohi mam thar.(Dowazangmo),. 

Tibetan. 

2. Concise Descriptive Catalogue of the Arabic MSS. in the collec¬ 

tions of the A.S.B., Vol. I. 

Arabic and Persian Manuscripts, Search and Catalogue. 

Important progress was again made during the current 
year. The second Maulvi continued his work on the prepara¬ 
tion of title slips for all printed works in the Arabic, Persian 
and Urdu Sections of the library. He terminated his task by 
the end of the year, having in all prepared about 800 slips. 

Binding and repairing of previously and newly acquired 
MSS. was continued ; 252 volumes were bound and repaired 
during the year, making a total of over 1475 volumes bound 
since the end of 1924 when this activity was taken up regular- 

iy- 

During the year 211 volumes of Persian and Arabic MSS. 
were entered in the registers as newly acquired by purchase. 
The bulk of these new accessions represent a collection acquired 
by Mr. Ivanow the year before in Persia and brought back 
during the last days of December, 1928. His collection consists 
of 161 numbers at a total cost of Rs. 1,197. The balance of 
the new accessions were acquired locally at a total cost of 
about Rs. 375. 

Mr. lvanow’s Descriptive Catalogue of the Arabic MSS. in 
the Society’s collections, dealing with the theological portion, 
was sent to the press, and by the end of the year 208 pages, 
describing 427 items, had been printed off, whilst a further 
number of pages, to 448 inclusive, describing items up to 
number 908, were in type in various stages of progress. This 
brings the volume to Section VI, prayers, after which there are 
still two further sections: Miscellanies and Sufism. 

Towards the end of the year certain difficulties arose in 
connection with the rapid and satisfactory progress of the 
Catalogue which now form a subject of consideration by the 
Council. 
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The problem of sufficient shelving space in the Arabic and 
Persian room remains. 

The staff of the department remained unchanged during 
the year. 


Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts. 

MM. Haraprasad Shastri’s great undertaking made again 
appreciable progress during the year. 

It was not found possible to issue the Sixth Volume, on 
Grammar, during the period, due to the elaborate preface which 
will cover some 200 pages. This preface will also be published 
separately from the Catalogue. Three quarters of it are now in 
type or printed off, and there is no reason why the volume 
should not be issued within a few months. 

As soon as Volume VI is out of the way the next Volume 
VII, on Kavya, will be given to the press for printing. The 
MS. for it is now press-ready. 

During the year the MSS. of two further volumes were 
further revised and, after final revision by the Shastri, will be 
press-ready. They are the volumes dealing with Philosophy 
and Vernacular works. In the meantime the MS. of the 
volume dealing with Tantra is being arranged. This volume 
will describe nearly 1,000 MSS. These three volumes will 
bring the number of MSS. dealt with to 8388. 

The staff of the department remained unchanged during 
the year. 

Numismatics. 

Two Numismatic Supplements, No. 40 (for 1920-27) and 
No. 41 (for 1928), were published during the year. 

The latter contained a valuable bibliography of Indian 
Numismatics, describing 868 items. It has been published also 
in separate form. 

An appreciable amount of material for the next Numismatic 
Supplement is in hand. 

In December, the Numismatic Society held its Annual Meet¬ 
ing at the Society’s Rooms. The meeting was well attended 
and successful. Mr. H. E. Stapleton, Council Member of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, was elected President of the Numis¬ 
matic Society of India for 1930. 

Summary. 

The year 1929 was one in which prosperity and activity 
were maintained unabated. The membership decreased by 4 
but the total number of Ordinary Members on the Roll by 
the end of the year remained well over 600, namely 618. 
The number of Life Members increased from 46 to 49. The 
Council was active and its Committees performed valuable 
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work. The staff worked well, but the office work con¬ 
tinues to present demands beyond the possibility of full 
discharge by such staff as the Society can at present afford. 
The correspondence of the year remained exacting. The many 
official and ceremonial obligations of the Society were as much 
as possible attended to and international intellectual rela¬ 
tions were fully maintained. The number of distinguished 
visitors to the Society’s rooms during the year was great and 
varied. The various awards by the Society for scholarly merit 
were administered with care, and their governing rules were 
improved. Some new awards were either instituted or offers 
for their institution were received and are under consideration. 
A few historical and artistic objects of value were received 
as presentations. The Library added about 393 vdlumes to its 
collections and more than 1,300 volumes were bound. The 
Permanent Library Endowment Fund received further 
gifts and its invested corpus rose to Rs. 11,000, face value. 
The financial position of the Society was generally satisfactory. 
Investments to a face value of Rs. 4,600 were added to the 
Permanent Reserve Fund. The year’s working produced a 
small surplus. An important source of income was opened 
by the leasing out of two unused portions of the Society’s 
grounds at advantageous rates, and of this new income a sub¬ 
stantial amount will be devoted to the strengthening of the 
Permanent Reserve Fund. The chief financial problem before 
the Society remains the strengthening of this Fund, not by 
thousands but by lacs of Rupees. The publication of Journal 
and Memoirs during the year progressed satisfactorily ; what 
was not actually issued was prepared for early issue in the new 
year. The Monthly Meetings continued to be of interest and to 
be well attended. A number of interesting exhibits were shown 
during the year. One successful general lecture was given. 
The number of Philological papers presented during the year 
amounted to thirty; a large increase over the total of the year 
before. Five papers on Biology were contributed. Two Meteo¬ 
rological papers were received and also two papers on Physical 
Science. The new Anthropological papers numbered nine. In 
all, no less than 48 new papers were received, several of consider¬ 
able length. The Medical Section held no meetings. The 
issues in the Bibliotheca Indica were numerous and important, 
aggregating over 1,000 printed pages, completing four works, in 
altogether 5 issues. Two new works were started in this series, 
but no publication of new works was sanctioned. A Catalogue 
of Arabic Manuscripts in the Society’s collections was begun. 
211 volumes of Persian and Arabic MSS. were added to the 
Society’s collections, and 252 volumes were bound. The year 
under review has been another successful and important one in 
the long history of the Society. The output of work in all 
directions has been great in quantity and valuable in quality. 
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Members and Officers worked harmoniously together in a spirit 
of zealous enthusiasm, thanks to which the Society’s scholarly 
and social prestige continued to grow. May it continue to do 
so for many years to come. Looking back to the past we find 
inspiration, looking forwards we cannot but be determined to 
aim high. 
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List of Publications issued by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal during 1929. 


(a) Bibliotheca Indica (New Series): 

Price. 

Rs. A. P. 

No. 1497: Majuia'-ul-Bahrain, Text and English 

translation (2 units) .. .. .. 2 8 0 

No. 1505: VaikhSnasasmarta Sutram* English trans¬ 
lation (3 units) .. .. ..3120 

No. 1506 : A Vocabulary of the Kui Language (2 units) 2. 8 0* 

No. 1507 : Nyayabindu-tika, Text (2 units) .. .. 2 0 0* 

No. 1508: A Dictionary of the Kashmiri Language, 

Fasc. 3 (Special price) ... .. 30 0 0* 

(b) Memoirs : 

Vol. VIII, No. 7: A Persian Translation of the 
Eleventh Century Arabic Alche¬ 
mical treatise 4 Ain as-San 4 ah wa 
4 Aun as-@ana 4 ah 

Vol. TX, No. 5 : Temperature and Salinity of the 
Surface-waters of the Bay of 
Bengal and Andaman Sea 

Vol. XI, No. I : Diaries of Two Tours in the Un¬ 
administered Area East of the 
Naga Hills 

No. 2: The Language of the Maha-Naya- 
PrakaSa .. 


Ill 0- 

5 10 0 

11 13 0 
2 4 0 


(c) Journal and Proceedings (New Series): 

Vol. XXIII. 

No. 3 
No. 4 

Vol. XXIV. 

No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 3 
No. 4 

Title page and Index for Vol. XXIII. (Free to Members 
and Subscribers.) 


10 8 0 
1 8 0 


7 14 0 
4 2 0 
2 10 0 
9 12 0 


(d) Miscellaneous: 

Proceedings, Sixteenth Indian Science Congress .. 12 0 0 


Price Lists for Free Distribution. 

Catalogue of works published in the Bibliotheca Indica relating to 
Indian Culture. 

Catalogue of works published in the Bibliotheca Indica relating to 
Islamic Culture. 
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STATEMENT No. 1. 

1929. Asiatic Society 


Dr. 

To Establishment. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

Salaries and Allowances .. .. 26,412 13 6 

Commission .. . . . . 463 2 3 

- 26,875 15 9 

To Contingencies. 

793 7 0 
458 13 0 
234 15 2 

1,753 4 0 

2,211 8 0 
17 4 0 

835 12 6 
2,130 1 0 

250 0 0 
76 14 0 
500 0 0 
125 8 0 
389 3 6 

921 3 0 

477 13 0 

--11,175 10 2 

To Library and Collections. 

Books . . .. .. . . 2,650 13 0 

Binding .. .. 1,738 10 0 

- 4,389 7 0 

To Publications. 

Journal and Proceedings and Memoirs .. 15,931 2 6 

-15,931 2 6 


To Contributions. 

Indian Science Congress for 1929 .. 250 0 0 

Provident Fund Contribution for 1929 .. 505 14 0 

- 755 14 0 

To Sundry Adjustments. 

Bad Debts written-off .. .. 1,286 13 0 

Depreciation on Investments revalued on 
31-12-29 .. .. .. 12,509 6 0 13,796 3 0 

.Balance as per Balance Sheet .. .. .. 1,73,740 3 11 


Stationery 

Fan and Light 

Telephone 

Taxes 

Postage 

Freight 

Contingencies 

Printing Circulars, etc. 

Audit Fee 

Petty Repairs 

Insurance 

Menials’ Clothing 

Furniture 

Building Repairs 

Legal Fees 


Total 


2,46,664 8 4 
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STATEMENT No. 1. 
of Bengal. 


Cr. 


Rs. As. P. 


By Balance from last Account .. 


By Cash Receipts 


Interest on Investments 

Miscellaneous 

Government Allowance 

Advertising 

Donation 

Rent 

Assam Govt, allow, for Publications 


10,211 4 0 

.->42 14 3 
2,000 0 0 
4,975 8 11 
400 0 0 
600 0 0 
1,930 0 0 


By Personal Account. 


Members’ Subscriptions 
Compounding Subscriptions 
Admission Fees 
Institutional Membership Fees 
Miscellaneous 


16,693 0 0 
903 0 0 

2,064 0 0 

100 0 0 

8 12 0 


By Transfer from Funds. 

Proportionate Share in General Expen¬ 
diture by various Funds . . .. 10,000 0 0 

Publication Fund for Publications . * 10,822 4 6 


1929. 


Rs. As. P. 
1,85,413 12 8 


20,659 11 2 


19,768 12 0 


20,822 4 6 


2,46,664 8 4 


Total 
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STATEMENT No. 2. 

1929. Oriental Publication 

From a monthly grant made by the Government of Bengal for the publi¬ 
cs. 500), and for the publication of Sanskrit 


Dr. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As, P. 
To Balance from last Account. . .. .. 314 9 10 

To Cash Expenditure. 

* 

Printing . . .. .. .. 5,116 5 0 

Editing .. . . . . 2,924 5 0 

Cataloguing .. .. 650 0 0 

- 8,690 10 0 

To Proportionate Share in General Ex¬ 
penditure . . .. 3,000 0 0 

Total .. 12,005 3 10 


STATEMENT No. 3. 

1929. Oriental Publication 

From a monthly grant made by the Government of Bengal of 

Historical 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

Printing .. . . .. .. 319 4 0 

Editing .. .. .. .. 128 4 0 

- 447 8 0 

To Balanoe as per Balance Sheet .. .. 505 15 0 


Total 


953 7 0 



Receipts and Disbursements . 
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STATEMENT No. 2. 

Fund , No. 1 9 in Account with A.S.B. 

cation of Oriental Works and Works of Instruction in 
Works hitherto unpublished (Rs. 250). 


Cr. 

By Cash Receipts. 


Us. As. P. 

Annual Grant 

By Balance as per Balance Sheet 


Total 


STATEMENT No. 3. 

Fund , No. 2 , in Account with A.S.B. 

Rs. 250 for the publication of Arabic and Persian Works of 
Interest. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Account 


Rs. As. P. 


1929. 

Languages 


Rs. As. P. 

8,250 0 0 
3,755 3 10 


12,005 3 10 


1929. 


Rs. As. P. 
953 7 0 


Total 


963 7 0 
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STATEMENT No. 4. 

1929. Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund 

From an annual grant of Rs. 3,200 made by the Government of Bengal 

by the Society; and Rs. 3,600 from the 


Dr. 


To Cash Expenditure. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

Pension .. .. .. .. 120 0 0 , 

Printing .. .. .. .. 1,104 6 0 

Allowance .. .. .. 3,600 0 * 0 

- 4,824 6 0 

To Proportionate Share in General Ex¬ 
penditure .. .. .. .. 2,000 0 0 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet .. .. 16,936 13 3 


Total .. 23,761 2 3 


STATEMENT No. 5. 

1929. Arabic and Persian Manuscripts 

From an annual grant of Rs. 5,000 made by the Government of India for 
by the Society ; for the purchase of further Manuscripts, 

Manuscripts found in 


Dr. 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 


To Cash Expenditure. 

Manuscripts Purchase .. .. 1,614 2 6 

Binding .. .. .. .. 270 12 0 

Cataloguing .. .. .. 3,250 0 0 

To Proportionate Share in General Expendi¬ 
ture 


5,140 14 6 
2,500 0 0 


7,640 14 6 


Total 




Receipts and Disbursements. 
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STATEMENT No. 4. 

Account , iw -4.S.J3. 1929. 

fpr the publication of the Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts acquired 
same Government for Research Work. 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 
By Balance from last Account • • . • . • 13,761 2 3 

By Cash Receipts. 

Annual Grant for Research Work, 1929-30 3,600 0 0 

Annual Grant for Cataloguing, 1928-29 . • 3,200 0 0 

Annual Grant for Cataloguing, 1929-30 .. 3,200 0 0 

- 10,000 0 0 

Total .. 23,761 2 3 


STATEMENT No. 5. 

Fund Account , in Account with A.S.B. 1929. 

the cataloguing and binding of Arabic and Persian Manuscripts, acquired 
and for the preparation of notices of Arabic and Persian 
various Libraries in India. 


Cr. 

By Cash Receipts. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account •• •• 1,889 13 3 

By Balance as per Balance Sheet • • .. 5,751 1 3 


Total 


7,640 14 6 
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STATEMENT No. 8. 

1929 . Building Fund 

From a sum of Rs. 40,000 given by the Government of India 

proceeds of a portion 


Dr. 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

To Depreciation Investments revalued on 

31-12-29 .. .. .. .. 586 0 0 
To Balance as per Balance Sheet— 

Rs. 13,000, 3J% G.P. Notes .. 8,840 0 0 

Accumulated Interest .. 2,422 6 8 

- 11,262 6 6 


Total .. 11,847 6 6 


STATEMENT No. 9. 

1929. Catalogue of Scientific Serial Pub- 


Dr. 

Rs. As. P. 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet .. .. 415 0 0 

Total .. 415 0 0 


STATEMENT No. 10. 

1929. International Catalogue of Scien - 

Dr. 

Rs. As. P. 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet .. .. 4,424 7 8 

Total .. 4,424 7 8 



Receipts and Disbursements . 
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STATEMENT No. 8. 

Account , in Account with A.S.B. 1929 . 

towards the rebuilding of the Society’s premises, and from the sale 
of the Society’s land. 


Cr. 

R8. As. P. Rb. As. P. 
By Balance from last Account .. .. •. 11,392 0 6 

By Cash Receipts. 

Interest realized for the year .. .. .. 455 0 0 

Total .. 11,847 6 6 


STATEMENT No. 9. 

lications, Calcutta , in Account with A.S.B. 1929. 

Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account .. .. .. 415 0 0 

Total .. 415 0 0 


STATEMENT No. 10. 

tific Literature , in Account with A.S.B. 1929m 

Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account .. •. • • 4,424 7 8 

Total .. 4,424 7 8 
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STATEMENT No. 11. 

1929. Akbarnama Reprint 

From a sum set apart in 1923 for 


Dr. 

Rs. As. P. 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet .. 7,764 10 8 

Total .. 7,764 10 8 


STATEMENT No. 12. 

1929. Publication Fund 

From sale proceeds 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 


Printing 

To Proportionate Share in General Expen¬ 
diture 

To Publications of the A.S.B. 

To Exchange difference on Fixed Deposit 
(London) 

To Books returned, etc. 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet 


Rs. As. P, Rs. As. P. 
1,183 6 7 

- 1,183 5 7 

2,500 0 0 
10,822 4 6 

0 2 2 
83 2 6 

- 13,405 9 

11,141 14 


25,730 13 5 


Total 


GC t>5 



Receipts and Disbursements. 
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STATEMENT No. 11. 

Account , in Account with A.S.B. 

the reprint of the Akbarnama in England. 

Cr. 


By Balance from last Account .. 

Total 


STATEMENT No. 12. 

Account , in Account with A.S.B. 

of publications. 

Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account 

By Cash Receipts. 

Cash Sales of Publications .. .. S76 11 0 

By Personal Account. 

Credit Sales of Publications . . . . 9,280 4 6 

Subscriptions to Journal and Proceedings .. 1,542 0 0 

By Interest on fixed Deposit, London 


1929. 


Rs. As. P. 
7,764 10 8 

7,764 10 8 


1929. 


Rs. As. P. 
13,731 13 5 


876 11 6 


10,822 4 6 
300 0 0 

26,730 13 6 


Total 
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STATEMENT No. 13. 

1929. Provident Fund Ac- 

From contributions by the 

Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Ks. As. P. Rs. As. T. 

Refund of Deposit .. .. .. .. 67 10 6 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet .. .. 5,602 2 5 


Total .. 5,669 12 10 


STATEMENT No. 14. 

1929. Sir William Jones Memorial 

From a sum gifted for the purpose in 

Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

Cost of Medal .. .. .. .. 186 5 0 

To Depreciation Investments revalued on 
31-12-29 .. .. .. .. 135 0 0 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet— 

Rs. 3,000, 3|% G.P. Notes .. 2,040 0 0 

Accumulated Interest .. .. 94 8 0 

- 2,134 8 0 

Total .. 2,455 13 0 



Receipts and Disbursements . 
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STATEMENT No. 13. 
count , in Account A.*SLB. 

Society and its Staff. 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account .. 

By Cash Receipts. 

Staff Contribution for the year .. .. 505 14 0 

A.S.B. Contribution for the year .. 505 14 0 


By Interest realized for the year 1928 


Total 


STATEMENT No. 14. 

Fund Account, in Account with A.S.B. 

1020, by Dr. U. N. Brahmachari. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Account.. 


Rs. As. P. 


By Cash Receipts. 

Interest realized for the year .. .. 94 4 0 

Donation.. .. .. .. 186 6 0 


1929 . 


Rs. As. P. 
4,550 11 3 


1,011 12 0 

107 5 7 


5,669 12 10 


1929 . 


Rs. As. P. 
2,175 4 0 


280 9 0 


Total 


2,455 13 0 
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STATEMENT No. 15. 

1929. Annandale Memorial Fund 

From donations by subscription, 


Dr. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

To Depreciation Investments revalued on 

31-12-29 .. .. .. .. 135 0 0 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet— 

Rs. 3,000, 3J% G.P. Notes .. . . 2,040 0 0 

Accumulated Cash Balance.. .. 521 13 0 

-2,501 13 0 

Total .. 2,696 13 0 


STATEMENT No. 16. 

1929. Permanent Library Endowment 

From gifts received, 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

Purchase of Investments .. .. .. 2,218 6 3 

To Depreciation Investments revalued on 
31-12-29 .. .. .. .. 1,320 0 0 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet— 

Rs. 11,000, 3j% G.P. Notes .. .. 7,480 0 0 

Accumulated Cash Balance .. .. 157 11 5 

- 7,637 11 5 


Total 


11,176 1 8 



Receipts and Disbursements . 
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STATEMENT No. 15. 
Account 9 in Account with A.S.B. 

started in 1926. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Account .. 


Rs. As. P. 


By Cash Receipts. 
Interest realized for the year 


Total 


STATEMENT No. 16. 

Fund Account, in Account with A.S.B. 

startod in 1926. 


Cr. 


Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account 

By Cash Receipts. 

Interest realized for the year .. .. 349 6 0 

Donations .. .. .. 2,020 4 0 


By Purchase of Investments, credited, 
Face Value 


1929. 


Rs. As. P. 
2,602 3 0 


94 10 0 
2,696 13 0 


1929. 


Rs. As. P. 
6,806 8 8 


2,369 9 0 
3,000 0 0 
11,176 1 8 


Total 
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STATEMENT No. 17. 

1929. Calcutta Science Congress Prize 

From a sum gifted for the purpose by 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 



Rs. As. P. 

Rs. As. 

P. 

Purchase of Investments 

To Depreciation Investments revalued on 

•• 

2,234 

12 

8 

31-12-29 

• • 

960 

0 

0 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet— 

F 




Rs. 3,000, 3£% G.P. Notes 

2,040 0 0 




Accumulated Cash Balance .. 

61 6 7 

2,091 

6 

7 




Total 

,, 

5,286 

3 

3 


STATEMENT No. 18. 

1929, Dr . Brtihl Memorial 

From a sum gifted for the purpose by 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Rs. As. P. 

Purchase of Investments 
To Depreciation of Investments revalued on 
31-12-29 .. 

To Balance as per Balanoe Sheet— 

Rs. 1,000,3£% G.P. Notes .. .. 680 0 0 

Accumulated Cash Balance .. . • 216 11 0 


1,940 7 2 


Rs. As. P. 
730 12 2 

320 0 0 

896 11 0 


Total 



Receipts and Disbursements. 
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STATEMENT No. 17. 

Fund Account , in .4cconn£ A.S.B. 1929 • 

the Local Committee, Indian Science Congress, Calcutta, 1928. 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 
By Balance from last Account .. .. .. 2,239 1 3 

By Cash Receipts. 

Interest realized during the year .. .. 47 2 0 

By Investments purchased during the year 

credited at Face Value .. .. .. 3,000 0 0 


Total .. 5,286 3 3 


STATEMENT No. 18. 

Fund Account , in Account with A.S.B. 1929 . 

the Bruhl Farewell Committee, 1929. 


Cr. 


By Cash Receipts. 


Funds received during the year 
Interest realized during the year 

By Investments purchased during the year 
credited at Face Value 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

930 12 2 
15 11 0 

-1- 946 7 2 

.. 1,000 0 0 


1,946 7 2 


Total 
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STATEMENT No. 19. 

1929. Joy Gobind Law Memorial 

From a donation for the purpose 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 


Purchase of Investments 
To Depreciation Investments revalued on 
31-12-29 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet— ' 

Rs. 3,000, 3i% G.P. Notes . . .. 2,040 0 0 

Accumulated Cash Balance .. .. 215 13 0 


2,181 6 0 
960 0 0 

2,256 13 0 


Total .. 6,397 2 0 


STATEMENT No. 20. 

1929. Loan 


Dr. 


To Balance from last Account 

To Cash Expenditure 
Advance paid to members of Staff 


Total 


Rs. As. P. 
300 0 0 


300 0 0 
600 0 0 


STATEMENT No. 21. 

1929. Fixed Deposit 

From a sum set aside to pay for the 


Dr. 


To Balance from last Account .. 

To Interest accrued on Fixad Deposit 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

7,778 4 5 
300 0 0 


8,078 4 5 


Total 
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STATEMENT No. 19. 

Fund Account , in Account with A.S.B. 

by Dr. Satya Chum Law, 1929. 


Cr. 

By Cash Receipts. 


Rs. As. P. 

Funds received during the year .. 2,350 0 0 

Interest realized during the year .. 47 2 0 


By Investments purchased during the year 
credited at Face Value 


Total 


STATEMENT No. 20. 

Account , in Account with the A.S.B. 


Cr. 

By Cash Receipts. 


Return of Advances 
By Balance as per Balance Sheet 


Total 


STATEMENT No. 21. 
Account, London• 

printing of the Kashmiri Dictionary. 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Printing Charges . • • • 1,183 6 7 

By Exchange difference on 31-12-29 
By Balance as per Balance Sheet 


1929. 


Rs. As. P. 

2,397 2 0 
3,000 0 0 


5,397 2 0 


1929. 


Rs. As. P. 
210 0 0 
300 0 0 

600 0 0 


1929. 

Rs. As. P. 

1,183 5 7 
0 2 2 
6,894 12 8 

8,078 4 13 


Total 
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STATEMENT No. 22. 

1 929 • Personal 


Dr. 


To Balance from last Account .. 

To Advances 

Asiatic Society’s Subscriptions, etc. 
Subscriptions to Journal and Proceedings 
and from Book Sales, etc., from Publica¬ 
tion Fund . • . • 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

784 3 11 
7,363 2 7 

19,768 12 0 


10,822 4 6 

- 30,691 0 6 


Total .. 38,738 7 0 


STATEMENT No. 23. 

1929. (/) Investment Account 


Dr. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 


To Balance from last Account 
To Deposits of Contributions during the year 
To Deposits of Advances, returned 
To Interest realized for the year 1928 


944 1 7 

♦210 0 0 
107 5 7 


4,250 11 3 

1,261 7 2 


Total 


6,612 2 6 


STATEMENT No. 24. 

1929. ( 2 ) Investment Account 


Dr. 

Rs. As. P. 

To Balance from last Account .. .. 20,000 0 0 


20,000 0 0 


Total 




Receipts and Disbursements . 
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STATEMENT No. 22. 

Account. 1929. 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 


By Cash Receipts during the year 

By Bad Debts written off, A.S.B. Account 1,286 13 0 
By Bad Debts written off, Pub. Fund Ac¬ 
count. . .. .. .. 83 2 6 


By 

Outstandings. 

Amount due 

Amount due 

to 

the Society. 

by 

the Society. 


Rs. 

As. 

1\ 

Us. 

As. 

P. 

Mombors 

3,974 

13 

0 

353 

13 

0 

Subscribers 




84 

0 

0 

Bill Collector’s 







Deposit 




100 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous 


4 

3 

226 

8 

9 


4,939 

1 

3 

704 

5 

1 

9 


By Balance . 


33,173 12 0 

1,369 16 C> 


4,194 11 6 


Total .. 38,738 7 0 


STATEMENT No. 23. 

(Savings Bank Deposit , Imperial Bank of India ). 1929 • 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 


By withdrawal of Deposits for payment of 
advance 

By Balance as per Balance Sheet 


300 0 0 
5,212 2 6 


Total .. 6,612 2 6 


STATEMENT No. 24. 

(Fixed Deposit , Imperial Bank of India), 1929 • 


Cr. 

Rs. A s. P. 
10,000 0 0 
10,000 0 0 


20,000 0 0 


By withdrawal of Deposit 
By Balance as per Balance Sheet 


Total 
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STATEMENT No. 25. 

1929 . (3) Investment 


Dr. 


To Balance from last Account .. 
To Purchase of Investments for— 
The P.L.E. Fund 
The Cal. So. Congress P. Fund 
The Joy Co bind Law Ml. Fund 
Dr. Bruhl Ml. Fund 

Total 


Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Rs. As. 

P. 

3,00,200 

0 

0 

2,89,106 

3 

10 

3,000 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

3,10,200 

0 

~0 

2JMU0(T 

~3 

To 


Face 

Value 

Its. 


16.700 
1,00,00(3 

53.700 
5,00(3 
1,000 

29,300 

5(30 


2,(XX) 

25,000 

2(3,000 

11,400 


FUNDS. 


ASIATIC SO Cl KT Y OF 
BRNO AL. 

Permanent Reserve. 

3.i°/ 0 CL Loan No. 155110, 1H12-43 ... 
3^0/0 ( r. Loan No. 210811, 1851-55 ... 
3.J°/o O. Loan No. 210812, 1854-55 . 
3Ao/ 0 (}. Loan No. 029544, 1879 
3i°]o (L Loan No. 020548,1870 
3|°/o (L Loan Part of No.337428,1865 
3«/o O. Loan No. 003715, 1890-97 .. 

Temporary Reserve. 

84°/o (L Loan Part, of No. 337428, 
1805 

3*o/o (I. Loan No. 238369, 1900-01 . 

3 £o/ 0 (}. L oau No. 238816,1900-01 
440/0 (' Loan, 1955-60 


lluiEDIMI Fund 

13,000 j 340/0 U. Loan Part of No. 337428, 


2,000 


300 

100 

100 

100 


1,500 

1,500 


3,000 


5,000 

2,000 

1,000 

3,000 


3,000 

1,000 


1,000 

1,000 

500 

500 


340,200 


Pension Funi». 

340/0 (i. Loan No. 029546,1879 
Uarceay Memoriae Fund. 

34% C. Loan No. 170971, 1854-55 .. 
3 Ao / 0 G. Loan No. 220763, 1851-55 ... 
340/0 (}. Loan No. 304677,1900-01 ... 
34°/o U. Loan No. 354795, 1865 

Sir Wieeiam Jones Memoriae 
Fund. 

3A°/o C. Loan, 1851-.55 
340/0 Cr. Loan, 1900-01 

Annandai/k Memoriae Fund. 
340/0 O. Loan, 1842-43 ... 

Permanent Library Endowment 
Fund. 

34°/o CL Loan No. 230065,1854-55 ... 

340/0 (>. Loan No. 231119, 1&54-55 ... 
310/0 o Loan No 234698,1854-55 ... 

340/0 (I Loan Nos 235353-55,1854-55 

Calcutta Science Conoress Prize 
Fund 

340/0 G Loan No 235851, ia54-55 ... 

Dr Bruhe Memoriae Fund 
34*>/o (L Loan No 235843,1854-55 .. 
Joy Cobind Law Memoriae Fund 
Bio/o g Loan No. 213534,1854-55 . . 
340/0 a Loan No. 213535, 1854-55 . 
3Xo/o G Loan No 213536,1854-55 
340/0 G Loan No 219673,1854-55 .. 


Jtato (if 

Rs. 0/0 


31st 

December, 
1929, Val na¬ 
tion. 


(58'-/- 

68 /-/- 

(»-/- 

(58/-/- 

(58/-/- 

<58/-/- 

58/4/- 


68 /-/- 

(58/-/- 

(58/-/- 

86 / 10 /- 


(58/-/- 

(58/-/- 


68 /-/- 

68 /-/- 

68 /-/- 

68 '-/- 


68 /-/- 

68 /-/- 


68 /-/- 


( 58 /-/- 

68 /-/- 

68 /-/- 

68 /-/- 


68 '-/- 


68 /-/- 

68 /-/- 

68 /-/- 

68 /-/- 


► 1,40,1(57 4i 0 


15,915| 

8,810 
1.360 

408 

} 2,010 

2,040 

7,480 

2,040 

680 

2,040 


l| 0 


2,13,010 


Valuation 
as per 
Individual 
Account. 


Rs. 


1,95,1061 


1310 


I 

(4,529| ()' o| 


13,000 


1,870 


3,000 

3,000 

11,000 

3,000 

1,000 

3,000 


2,99,106 


0 

0 

0 0 

810 


Less 

Deprecia¬ 
tion on 31st 
Decorn ber, A 
1929. * 


Rs. 


54,939 


18,(513 


4,1(50 

510 


10 


12 0 


0j 0 

I 

6i 0 


I | 

192I 0| 0 


960 0| 
960 0] 

3,520 

960 

320 

960 0l 
86,095 111 




Receipts and Disbursements. 
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STATEMENT No. 25. 
Account (Government Securities). 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

Balance as per Balance Sheet .. 3,10,200 0 0 

Less Depreciation on Investments re¬ 
valued on 31st December, 1929 


ToTAn .. 3,10,200 0 0 


1929. 

Rs. As. P. 
2,13,010 8 0 

86,095 11 10 

2,997l06 3 lb 
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STATEMENT No. 26. 

1929. Cash 

For the year to 31st 


To 


Dr. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 


Balance from last Account 
Asiatic Society of Bengal 
Oriental Publication Fund No. I Account . . 
Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund Account 
Barclay Memorial Fund Account 
Servants’ Pension Fund Account 
Building Fund Account 
Publication Fund Account 
Provident Fund Account 
Sir William Jones Memorial Fund Account 
Annandale Memorial Fund Account 
Permanent Library Endowment Fund 
Account 

Calcutta Science Congress Prize Fund Ac¬ 
count 

Dr. Bnihl Memorial Fund Account 
Joy Gobind Law Memorial Fund Account 
Loan Account 

Fixed Deposit Account (London) 

Personal Account . . 

Savings Bank Deposit Account 
Fixed Deposit Account (Calcutta) 


5,794 9 11 


20,059 

11 

2 

8,250 

0 

0 

10,000 

0 

0 

17 

6 

0 

70 

0 

0 

455 

0 

0 

876 

11 

tf 

1,011 

12 

0 

280 

9 

0 

94 

10 

0 

2,369 

9 

0 

47 

o 

0 

946 

7 

2 

2,397 

2 

0 

210 

0 

0 

1,183 

5 

7 

33,173 

12 

0 

300 

0 

0 

10,000 

0 

0 


92,343 1 5 


Total 


98,137 11 4 




Receipts and Disbursements. 

STATEMENT No. 26. 

Account. 

December, 1929. 


Cr. 


By 

Us. 

\s. 

P. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal 

59,128 

1 

5 

Oriental Publication 5\md No. 1 Account. . 

8,690 

10 

0 

Oriental Publication Fund No. 2 Account. . 

447 

8 

0 

Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund Account 

Arabic and Persian Manuscripts Fund Ac¬ 

4,824 

5 

0 

count 

5,140 

14 

6 

Publication F\md Account 

1,183 

5 

7 

Provident Fund Account 

67 

10 

5 

Sir William Jones Memorial Fund Account 
Permanent Library Endowment Fund 

186 

5 

0 

Account 

Calcutta Science Congress Prize Fund Ac¬ 

2,218 

6 

3 

count 

2,234 

12 

8 

Dr. Bruhl Memorial Fund Account 

730 

12 

2 

Joy Gobind Law Memorial Fund Account. 

2,181 

5 

0 

Loan Account 

300 

0 

0 

Personal Account 

7,363 

2 

7 

Savings Bank Deposit Account.. 

1,154 

l 

7 


Balance . . 


xci 


1929. 


Ks. As. P. 


95,851 4 2 

2,286 7 2 


Total 


98,137 11 4 
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STATEMENT No. 27. 

1929. Balance 

As at 31st 


LIABILITIES. 


Rs. As. P. 


Rs. As. P. 


Asiatic Society of Bongal 
Oriental Publication Fund No. 2 
Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund Account 
Barclay Memorial Fund Account 
Servants 1 Pension Fund Account 
Building Fimd Account 

Catalogue of Scientific Serial Publication 
(Calcutta) 

International Catalogue of Scientific Litera¬ 
ture (London) 

Akbarnama Reprint Account 
Publication Fund Account 
Provident Fund Account 
Sir William Jones Memorial Fund Account 
Annandale Memorial Fund Account 
Permanent Library Endowment Fund 
Account 

Calcutta Science Congress Prize Fund Ac¬ 
count 

Dr. Briihl Memorial Fund Account 

Joy Gobind Law Memorial Fund Account 


1,73,740 

3 

11 

505 

15 

0 

16,930 

13 

3 

499 

12 

S 

1,624 

9 

1 

11,262 

6 

6 

415 

0 

Or 

4,424 

7 

8 

7,764 

10 

8 

11,141 

14 

8 

5,602 

2 

5 

2,134 

8 

0 

2,561 

13 

0 

7,637 

11 

5 

2,091 

6 

7 

895 

11 

0 

2,255 

13 

0 


2,51,494 14 10 


Total . . 2,51,494 14 10 


Wo have examined the above Balance Sheet 
and the appended detailed accounts with the 
Books and Vouchers presented to us and cortil'y 
that they are in accordance therewith, and set 
forth correctly the position of the Society as at 
31st December, 1929. 

Piue.s, Waterhouse, Peat & Co., 

Calcutta, Auditors, 

Januart y 27th, 1930. Chartered Accountants. 




Receipts and Disbursements, 

xciii 

STATEMENT No. 27. 



Sheet. 


1929. 

December, 1929. 



ASSETS. 




Rs. As. 

P. Rs. As. P. 

Oriental Publication Fund No. 1 

3,755 3 

10 

Arabic and Persian Manuscripts Fund 

5,751 1 

3 

Loan Account 

390 0 

0 

Fixed Deposit Account (London) 

0,894 12 

8 

Personal Account 

4,194 11 

6 

Investment Account 

2,13,010 8 

0 

Savings Bank Deposit Fund Account 

5,212 2 

5 

Fixed Deposit Account (Calcutta) 

10,000 0 

0 



— 2,49,208 7 8 

Cash Account 


2,286 7 2 

Total 

•• 

2,51,494 14 10 


Bajni Prashad, 


Honorary Treasurer. 
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Abstract Proceedings Council, 1929. 

(Rule 48 f.) 


Advertising— 

Finance Committee No. 4 (4) of 24-4-29. Bankruptcy C. Newton Nell. 
Recommendation: Action of filing claim approved. Accepted by 
Council. 

No. 3. 29-4-29. 

Letter from Messrs. Clarke, Rawlins, Ker & Co., regarding the India 
Publicity Co. Record. 

No. 11. 25-11-29. 


Annual Meeting— 

Annual Report. Approved. 

No. 20. 28-1-29. 

Annual Meeting. Arrangements approved. 

No. 21. 28-1-29. 

Sanskrit address to the Patron in the Annual Meeting. No Sanskrit 
a< Idress. 

No. 24. 28-1-29. 

The Annual Mooting of the Society in the local press. Record. 

No. 1. 25-2-29. 

Reply from the Private Secretary to H.E. the Governor of Bengal in¬ 
timating that H.E. will not bo able to bo present at the Annual Meeting. 
Record. 

No. 20. 16-12-29. 


Associate Members — 

Recommendation by MM. H. P. Shastri to elect MM. Pandit 
Sadasiva Misra, Kavya-Kantha, for election as an Associate Member. 
Put up for election. 

No. 16. 25-3-29. 

Proposal from Dr. J. H. Hutton for the election of Rai Bahadur 
S. C. Roy of Ranchi as an Associate Member of the Society. Accept 
recommendation and placo boforo next General Meeting in conformity 
with the Rules. 

No. 11 (2). 30-9-29. 

Letter of thanks for his election as an Associate Member from Rai 
Bahadur S. C. Roy. Record. 

No. 2. 16-12-29. 

Bibliotheca Indioa— 

Letter from Dr. F. W. Thomas conveying his appreciation of the 
Society’s work. Record. 

No. 2. 


28-1-29. 
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Letters of appreciation of the Society’s work by Profs. Caland and 
Sten Konow. Record. 

No. 1. 29-7-29. 

Report progress printing of the Kashmiri Dictionary. Record. 

No. 2. 29-7-29. 

Modification of the Regulations—Subsection B., Bibliotheca Indica. 

No. 1, for “ Philological Secretary ”, read “ Gonoral Secretary”. 

,, 2, for “ Philological Secretary to consult”, read “ General Secre¬ 

tary shall consult the Philological Secretary, and 
shall further consult”. 

,, .‘1, line 2, for “to be”, read “shall be” 

,, 5, line 1, for “to be”, read “shall be”. 

,, 5, line 3, for “ Philological Secretary ” read “ General Secretary ”, 
Emendations accepted. 

No 3. 29-7-29. 

Report issue of the revised Bibliotheca Indica Catalogues. Record, 
with a vote of thanks to the General Secretary. 

No. 4. ‘ 16-12-29. 

Report issue of the 3rd part of the Kashmiri Dictionary by Sir 
George Grierson. Record. 

No. 20. 16-12-29. 


BrnxPiNa— 

Report installation of a new tank in the retiring room for the filtered 
water supply. Action approved. 

No. 5. 28-1-29. 

Taxi-cab stand in front of the Society’s premises. Writo to the 
Commissioner of Police requesting cancellation of the stand in view 
of building plans for the triangular site to the south of the main 
building. 

No. 18. 25-2-29. 

Letter from the Commissioner of Police in connection with the new 
taxi stand site in front of the Society’s building. Record. 

No 8. 25-3-29. 

Special Finance Committee No. 1 of 11-12-29. Consideration of 
Budget estimate for 1930. Further recommended the opening of a separate 
Building Repairs Fund to which the annual budget allocation under 
this head is to be credited. Council order : Pass. 

No. 12. 16-12-29. 

Committees— 

Constitution of Standing Committees, 1929-30. Previous year’s 
Committees to continue. 

No. 12. 25-2-29. 

CONGRATULATIONS AND THANKS’— 

Letter of thanks from the Indian Science Congress. Record. 

No. 1. 28-1-29. 

Further correspondence from Dr. S. C. Law to the President in con¬ 
nection with the institution of a Zoology Gold Medal. Convey thanks 
to donor, accept gift. Rules and conditions of the award to be fixed by 
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a Committee consisting of the President, Treasurer, General Secretary 
and Col. Sewell in consultation with donor. Suggest that the medal be 
named after Joy Gobind Law. 

No. 9. 28-1-29. 

Presentation by Lt.-Col. R. N. Chopra, i.m.s., of his work on Anthel¬ 
mintics. Thanks and congratulations to donor. 

No. 23. 28-1-29. 

Letter of thanks to Council from Sir D. P. Sarvadhikary for the reso¬ 
lution of thanks as an outgoing member of Council. Record. 

No. 1. 25-2-29. 

Letter of thanks to the Society from the Rt. Hon’ble Sir Benode 
C. Mitter for the congratulation sent to him at the occasion of 
his nomination to tho Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
Record. 

No. 2. 25-2-29. 

Letter of thanks from Sir Edward Maclagan for electing him an 
Ordinary Fellow of the Society. Record. 

No. 2. 25-2-29. 

Letter from Lt.-Col. R. B. S. Sewell, resigning his seat on the Coun¬ 
cil. The Council’s thanks to be convoyed to Col. Sewell. 

No. 7. 25-3-29. 

Letter of thanks from Dr. S. L. Hora. Record. 

No. 1. 29-4-29. 

Congratulation to Lt.-Col. R. B. S. Sewell at the occasion of receiving 
a Doctorate from Cambridge. Record. 

No. 1. 26-8-29. 

The General Secretary reported presentation to tho Society of two 
specimens of petrified wood from Chittagong and four Sanskrit MSS., 
by Pandit Rajani Kanta Sahityaeharya, Principal, Sanskrit College, 
Chittagong. Convev thanks to the donor. 

No. 11. ' 29-7-29. 

Letter of thanks from Lt.-Col. It. B. S. Sewell. Record. 

No. 1. 30-9-29. 

Letter of thanks from Sir R. N. Mookerjee for nominating him as an 
Honorary Fellow of the Society. Record. 

Donation from Sir R. N. Mookerjee for procuring the new edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. Accept with thanks to the donor. 

No. 2. 28-10-29. 

Intimation from MM. H. P. Shastri that for reasons of health he has 
decided to resign his seat on tho Board of Trustees of the Indian 
Museum on behalf of the Society. Resignation accepted with warm 
thanks to the Shastri for the valuable services rondored by him as the 
Society’s nominee. Further resolved to nominate Dr. U. N. Brahma- 
chari as the Society’s representative in succession to MM. Haraprasad 
Shastri. 

No. 3. 25-11-29. 

Library copy of Hardwick’s illustrations of Indian Zoology, complet¬ 
ed, repaired, and bound by Dr. Baini Prashad and Dr. S. L. Hora. The 
Council’s cordial thanks to be conveyed to Dr. Baini Prashad and 
Dr. S. L. Hora. 

No. 4. 


25-11-29. 
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Report issue of the revised Bibliotheca Tndica Catalogues. Record, 
with a vote of thanks to the General Secretary. 

No 4. 16-12-29. 


Council— 

Signatures signifying formal acceptance of election to the Council foV 
1929, and report thereon. Record. 

No. 2. 26-2-29. 


Letter from Lt.-Col. R. B. S. Sewell, resigning his seat on the Coun¬ 
cil. The Council’s thanks to be conveyed to Col. Sewell. Dr. Hora to 
bo Biological Secretary vice Col. Sewell. 


No. 7. 


25-3-29. 


Absence Treasurer from Calcutta. Resolved that the General Secre¬ 
tary (Mr. Johan van Mancn) be authorised to officiate as Honorary 
Treasurer to the Society during the absence of the Hongrary Treasurer, 
Dr. Baini Prashad, from Saturday, 2fith October, 1929, until notification 
of the latter’s return to Calcutta and resumption of office. 

No. 15 (b). 28-10-29. 


Fixing dates of next Council and Committee moetings. Special 
Budget meeting on December 9th, Council Meeting on December 16th. 
No. 15. 25-11-29. 


Informal consideration composition of Council for 1930-31. 


After discussion the following list of candidates for nomination to 
next year’s Council was placed before the meeting for consideration : 


President 
Vice-President 
>» »» • • 

>> • 
n »» * • 

General Secretary 
Treasurer 
Phil. Secretary 
Jt. Phil. Secretary 
Nat. Hist. Secretary 
(Kiology) .. 

Nat. Hist. Secretary 
(Phy. Sci.).. 
Anthrop. Secretary 
Medical Secretary 
Library Secretary 
Member of Council 


Lt.-Col. R. B. S. Sewell. 
Dr. V. N Brahmachari. 
Mr. H. E. Stapleton. 
Mr. B. De. 

Dr. L. L.-Fermor. 

Mr. Johan van Manon. 
Mr. K. C. Mahindra. 
MM. H. P. Shastri. 

Dr. M. Hidayab Hosain. 


Dr. S. L. Hora. 


Dr. W. A. Jenkins. 

Dr. B. S. Guha. 
Lt.-Col. R. Knowles. 
Lt.-Col. N. F. Barwoll. 
Dr. Baini Prashad. 
Rev. A. W. Young. 

Mr. B. B. Chose. 

Sir J. C. Coyajee. 

Mr. Jas. InBch. 

Mr. K. C. De. 


Resolved that the General Secretary do print and circulate to the 
Members of the Council the list of the Council as at present constitu¬ 
ted, together with the now list placed before the meeting, and provided 
with a blank column for additional names; that these lists shall be 
returned to the General Secretary within a week of date of issue, that 
a list be compiled of the candidates finally proposed and be placed 
before the next Council Meeting to be voted upon. 

No. 22. 


25-11-29. 
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Council nomination, 1929-30. The General Secretary reported that 
19 Council members had returned the list of candidates circulated, 
duly signed and unanimously approved with a single alternative sugges¬ 
tion. Resolved that the list of names placed before the Council in the 
November Meeting be declared that of the Council candidates for 
election to next year’s Council and that it be ordered to be sent out 
to the Resident Members, as prescribed in Rule 44> 

No. 18. 10-12-29. 

Fellows— 

Recommendation, Election of Follows, A.S.R., 1928-29. 

(1) Mr. A. Howard. 

(2) Dr. J. H. Hutton. 

(3) Sir Edward Maclagan. 

Put up for election. 

No. 14. 28-1-29. 

Letter of thanks from Sir Edward Maclagan for electing him an 
Ordinary Fellow of the Society. Record. 

No. 3. 25-3-29. 

Finance— 

Recommendations, Finance Committee, 25-1-29. Accept. Further 
resolved that the Treasurer bo authorised to refund whenever practi¬ 
cable from the liquid assets of the Society the loan of Rs. 5,000 from 
the Indian Science Congress. 

No. 15. 28-1-29. 

Ifinance Committee No. 4 (3) of 20-2-29. Receipt from the Auditors 
of the copy of a statement of the Society’s accounts for the year ending 
1928, duly certified. Recommendation : Report to Council. Council 
order: Accept. 

No. 8. 25-2-29. 

Finance Committee No. 5 of 20-2-29. Investment Calcutta Science 
Congress Prize Donation. Recommend investment on 3.J% Government 
paper. Accepted by Council. 

No. 8 25-2-29. 

Auditors’ certificate on the Society’s accounts for 1928. Record. 

No. 7. 25-2-29. 

Opinion of The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 0. C. Ghose, Kt., on the donation 
by the Local Committoe of the Indian Science Congress, 15th Session, 
Calcutta, for the institution of a Congress Prize to bo administered by 
the Society. Invest money without delay in Government 3|% 
securities. A Committee, consisting of the President, General Secretary, 
and Messrs. Stapleton, Sewell, Raman and Knowles to consider the 
principle, ways and means of the Prize and to report to Council. 

No. 14. 25-2-29. 

Recommendations of the Special Committee to consider the donation 
of Rs. 2,239 (now invested in Rs. 3,000, 3J% Govt, papers) from the 
Local Committee, Calcutta Session, Indian Science Congress, for the 
institution of a prize :— 

1. Unanimously resolved to accept para (1) of the Committee’s 
recommendations reading as follows :— 

That the resolution of the Council of 29-8-28 (No. 3), that the 
previous approval of the Executive Committee of the Indian 
Science Congress should be obtained prior to the Council of 
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the Asiatic; Society of Bengal accepting the donation, be 
rescinded. 

2. Unanimously resolved not to accept paras (2), (3) and (4) of 

the Committee’s recommendations and that, the Council 
being of opinion that the money which has been handed 
over to the Asiatic Society of Bengal by the Local Com- 
mittoo of the lf)th Session, Indian Science Congress (Calcutta) 
is free from all restrictions, and that the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal is the body which should administer the Fund. 

3. Further unanimously resolved, that in lieu of paras (2), (3) and 

(4) of the Committee’s recommendations the following 
resolutions be substituted: 

(2) That the Fund be allowed to accumulate by the invest¬ 
ment of the annual interest between Calcutta Sessions of the 
Indian Science Congress and that in the year of any session 
of the said Congress in Calcutta, the interest accruing that 
year may be spent on the award of a prize to be called the 
‘‘Calcutta Prize”. 

(3) That the said prize be awarded for such meritorious work 
published by a member of the Indian Science Congress as 
may bo determined by the Council of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal after each session of the Indian Science Congress in 
Calcutta. 

4. Also resolved to forward for information a copy of these 

resolutions to Dr. J. N. Mukherjee. 

No. 9. 25-3-29. 

Recommendations Finance Committee No. 4 (1) of 20-3-29. Resolved 
to recommend to Council to authorise the Treasurer to endorse 31% 
G.P. Notes of 1854-55 Nos. 235353, 235354, 235355 for Rs. 3,000 Face 
Value, to the Imperial Bank of India, Park Street Branch, Calcutta, 
for safe custody. Accepted by Council and further resolved that the 
Treasurer bo authorised accordingly. 

No. 10 (a). 25-3-29. 

Recommendations Finance Committee No. 4(2) of 20-3-29. Resolved 
to recommend to Council to authorise the Treasurer to endorse 3.1% 
G.P. Notes of 1854-55 Nos. 213534, 213535, 21353(5 and 219(573 for 
Rs. 3,000 Face Valuo, to the Imperial Bank of India, Park Street Branch, 
Calcutta, for safe custody. Accepted by Council and further resolved 
that the Treasurer bo authorised accordingly. 

No. 10 (b). 25-3-29. 

Recommendations Finance Committee No. 5 of 20-3-29. Maturing 
of fixed deposit of Rs. 10,000 with the Imperial Bank of India, Park 
Street Branch, on April 3rd, 1929. 

Resolved to report to Council for instructions. 

Call in deposit. Transfer to current account. Repay loan Indian 
Science Congress. 

No. 10 (c). 25-3-29. 

Recommendations Finance Committee No. 4 (1) of 24-4-29. Safe 
custody endorsement of 3J% G.P. Note of 1854-55 No. 235851 to 
the face value of Rs. 3,000 for the Joy Gobind Law Memorial Medal 
Fund. Resolved to recommend to Council to authorise the Treasurer 
to endorse 3J% G.P. Note of 1854-55 No. 235851 for Rs. 3,000 Face 
Value, to the Imperial Bank of India, Park Street Branch, Calcutta, for 
Bede custody. 

Accepted by Council and further resolved that the Treasurer be 
authorised accordingly. 

No. 3 (a). 


29-4-29. 
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Recommendations Finance Committee No. 4 (2) of 24-4-29. Safe 
custody endorsement of 3£% G.P. Note of 1854-55 No. 235843 to 
the face value of Rs. 1,000 for the Briihl Memorial Fund. Resolved 
to recommend to Council to authorise the Treasurer to endorse 3£% 
G.P. Note of 1854-55 No. 235843 for Rs. 1,000 Face Value, to the 
Imperial Bank of India, Park Street Branch, Calcutta, for safe custody. 

Accepted by Council and further resolved that the Treasurer be 
authorised accordingly. 

No. 3 (b). 29-4-29. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (a) of 19-6-29. Maturing of fixed deposit 
of Rs. 10,000 with the Imperial Bank of India, Park Street Branch, on 
July 6th, 1929. Recommendation : Re-invest for one year. 

Council order: Fixed deposit to be re-deposited for six months, if 
possible, otherwise for a year. 

No. 4 (a). 24-6-29. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (b) of 19-6-29. Application from Jamadar 
for salary for the two months he has been granted sick leave. 

Recommendation : Refer to Council. 

Leave pay to Jamadar granted as a compassionato grant. 

No. 4 (b). 24-6-29. 

Modification of the Regulations. 

Regulations Consideration Annual Statement Accounts. 

No. 1, line 5, for “Honorary Secretary”, read ** General Secretary”. 

No. 3, line 2, id. 

Emendations accepted. 

No. 3. 29-7-29. 


Special Finance Committee No. I of 11-12-29. Consideration of 
Budget estimate for 1930. 

Resolved to recommend to Council the adoption of the Society’s 
Budget for 1930 as per statement. 

Further recommended the opening of a separate Building Repairs 
Fund to which the annual budget allocation under this head is to bo 
credited. 

Also recommended to fix the annual increments in payment of staff 
as per attached schedule. 

Also recommended that as a special case Babu S. K. Roy’s grade of 
pay should be changed to one of 75-5-125 from the prosent one of 
50-3-80, and that he should draw Rs. 85 as his initial pay from the date 
of his next increment. 

Passed bv Council. 

No. 12. " 16-12-29. 


Finance Committee No. 4 (1) of 11-12-29. Society’s contribution to 
the Indian Science Congress for the year 1929. Recommendation: 
Rs. 250. Accepted by Council. 

No. 13. 16-12-29. 


Finance Committee No. 4 (ii) of 11-12-29. 
Staff Provident Fund for the year 1929. 
Accepted by Council. 

No. 13. 


Society’s contribution to 
Recommendation: Pay. 

16-12-29. 


Finance Committee No. 4 (iii) of 11-12-29. Statement arrears of 
members whose subscriptions were written off during the year on 
account of death, resignation, Rule 38, etc. Recommendation: Autho¬ 
rise tho writing off in the Society’s books of an amount of Rs. 1,286-13 
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as per statement, and adjust accounts accordingly. Accepted by 
Council. 

No. 13. 16-12-29. 


Furniture— 

Furniture. General Secretary to be authorised to purchase an 
additional block cabinet, a new reading desk, and a new blackboard. 

No. 17. 25-3-29. 

Ballot Boxes. General Secretary to arrange for sufficient number of 
ballot boxes. 

No. 8. 27-5-29. 

Grants— 

Letter from the Government of Bengal, Department of Education, 
declining the request for a recurring grant in aid of the Society’s 
Library. Record. General Secretary’s suggestions approved. 

No. 4. 30-9-29. 


Honorary Fellows— 

Report deaths of two Honorary Fellows of the Society, viz. Sir 
Edwin Ray Lankester and Prof. W. H. Perkin. Record. 

No. 2. ' 30-9-29. 

Proposal from the President for the election of Dr. Charles ,1. H. 
Nicolle and of Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjoe as Honorary Fellows of the 
Society. Resolved by acclamation to recommend Sir Rajendra Nath 
Mookerjee for election; also resolved to recommend Dr. Charles J. H. 
Nicolle for election. 

No. 3. 30-9-29. 

Letter of thanks from Sir R. N. Mookerjee for nominating him as an 
Honorary Fellow of the Society. Record. 

No. 1. 28-10-29. 

Letter of thanks for his election as an Honorary Fellow from Sir 
R. N. Mookerjee. Record. 

No. 1. 16-12-29, 

Indian Museum— 

Intimation from MM. H. P. Shastri that for reasons of health ho has 
decided to resign his seat on the Board of Trustees of the Indian 
Museum on behalf of the Society. Resignation accepted with warm 
thanks to the Shastri for the valuable services rendered 1 >y him as the 
Society’s nominee. Further resolved to nominate Dr. U. N. Brahma- 
chari as the Society’s representative in succession to MM. Haraprasad 
Shastri. 

No. 3. 25-11-29. 

Letter from the Secretary of the Trustees of the Indian Museum, 
accepting the nomination of Dr. U. N. Brahmachari as the representa¬ 
tive on the Board of Trustees, vice MM. H. P. Shastri, resigned. 
Record. 

No. 19. 16-12-29. 


Indian Science Congress— 

Reprint Proceedings of the Indian Science Congress. Sanction. 

No. 10. 28-1-29. 
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Recommendations, Finance Committee, 25-1-2D. Accept. Further 
resolved that the Treasurer be authorised to refund whenever practi¬ 
cable from the liquid assets of the Society the loan of Rs. 5.000 from 
the Indian Science Congress. 

No. 15. 28-1-29. 

Finance Committee No. 5 of 20-2-29. Investment Caleutta Science 
Congress Prize Donation. Recommend investment on *U% (Jovernment 
paper. Accepted by Council. 

No. 8. 25-2-29. 

Opinion of Sir C. C. Ghose on tho donation by the bocal Committee 
of the Indian Science Congress, 15th Session, Calcutta, for the institu¬ 
tion of a Congress Prize to be administered by the Society. Invest 
money without delay in Government 3|% securities. A Committee, 
consisting of tho [’resident. General Secretary, and Messrs Stapleton, 
Sewell, Raman and Knowles to consider the principle, ways and means 
of the Prize and to report to Council. 

No. 14. 25-2-29. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (2) of 20-3-29. Safe custody endorsement 
of :U% (r. P. Notes of 1854-55 to the Face Value of Rs 3,000 for the 
Calcutta Scienco Congress Prize Fund Recommendation: Resolved to 
recommend to Council to authorise the Treasurer to endorse 3J% G.P. 
Notes of 1854-55 Nos. 213534, 213535, 213536 and 219673 for Rs 3,000 
Face Value, to the imperial Bank of India, Park Street Branch, Calcutta, 
for safe custody. Accepted by Council and further resolved that the 
Treasurer be authorised accordingly 

No. 10 (b). 25-3-29. 

Recommendations of the Special Committee to consider the dona¬ 
tion of Rs. 2,239 (now invested in Rs. 3000, 3.1 % Govl. paper) from the 
Local Committee, Calcutta Session, Indian Science Congress, tor tho 
institution of a prize. 

1. Unanimously resolved to accept para (1) of the Committee's re¬ 

commendations reading as follows : 

That the resolution of the Council of 29-8-28 (No. 3), that the 
previous approval of the Executive Committee of the Indian 
Science Congress should be obtained prior to the Council of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal accepting the donation, be rescinded. 

2. Unanimously resolved not to accept paras (2). (3) and (4) of the 

Committee’s recommendations and that, the Council being of 
opinion that the money which has been handed over to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal by the Local Committee of the 15th 
Session, Indian Science Congress (Calcutta), is free from all 
restrictions, and that tho Asiatic Society of Bengal is the 
body which should administer the Fund. 

3. Further unanimously resolved, that in lieu of paras (2), (3) and 

(4) of tho Committoe's recommendations the following reso¬ 
lutions bo substituted. 

(2) That the Fund be allowed to accumulate by the investment 

of the annual interest between Calcutta Sessions of the 
Indian Science Congress and that in the year of any 
session of the said Congress in Calcutta, the interest 
accruing that year may be spent on the award of a prize 
to be called the “ Calcutta Prize”. 

(3) That tho said prize be awarded for such meritorious work 

published by a member of the Indian Science Congress 
as may be determined by the Council of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal after each session of the Indian Science Con¬ 
gress in Calcutta. 
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4. Also resolved to forward for information a oopy of those resolu¬ 
tions to Dr. J. N. Mukherjee. 

No. 9. 25-3-29. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (1) of 11-12-29. Society’s contribution to 
the Indian Science Congress for the year 1929. Recommendation : Rs. 
250. Accepted by Council. 

No. 13. 16-12-29. 

Institutional Membership— 

Institutional Membership. Report joining as the first Institutional 
Member of the Legatum Wamerianum, the Oriental Department of the 
Library of the Leyden University. Record. 

No. 15 (d). 28-10-29. 

Application for Institutional Membership from the Adyar Library, 
Madras. Accept. 

No. 24. 25-11-29. 

Kamala Lectureship— 

Representation on the Selection Committee, Kamala Lectureship, 
Calcutta University. The Council’s nominee to be MM. H. P. Shastri. 

No. 5. 26-3-29. 


Lease— 

Draft Lease for the triangular plot on the Park Street side of the 
Society’s property. Draft approved. General Secretary to be autho¬ 
rised to proceed. 

No. 15. 25-2-29. 

Progress report by the General Secretary in the matter of the pro¬ 
posed lease to Messrs. Lakhiraj Shewakaram & Co., Jewellers, for a 
plot of ground in the Society’s compound. Resolved that Sir C. C. 
Ghose be requested kindly to go through the final copy of the proposed 
lease as prepared by Messrs. Clarke, Rawlins, Ker & Co. Further 
resolved that on receipt of approval by Sir C. C. Ghose, the General 
Secretary be authorised to sign the indenture of lease on behalf of the 
Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

No. 7. 26-8-29. 

Letter from the Standard Oil Co. of New York (Calcutta) making a 
rent oiler for the triangular plot in front of the Society’s building. 
Resolved to accept the offer; provided the lease do contain a clause 
safeguarding the Asiatic Society of Bengal from any damage, loss and 
responsibility from fire risks. The General Secretary to be authorised to 
negotiate a lease in consultation with and under advice of the Society’s 
Lawyers. 

No. 5. 30-9-29. 

Progress statement Lease Messrs. Lakhiraj Shewakaram & Co. 
Resolved: (a) To thank Sir R. N. Mookerjee for his generous offer to 
arrange for the supervision of the plans for and the operation of the 
erection of the building by Messrs. Lakhiraj Shewakaram & Co., free of 
cost to the Society, and to accept the offer. 

(6) To authorise the General Secretary to arrange with Mr. Lakhiraj 
to obtain in permanent ownership either through him or direct from the 
Calcutta Corporation the narrow strip of ground straightening the align¬ 
ment in front of the plot of land to be leased out to Messrs. Lakhiraj 
Shewakaram & Co., at cost price, if judged desirable and after consulta¬ 
tion with the Society’s Lawyers. 
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(c) Record the remainder of the co mmun ication. 

No. 11 (1). 30-9-29. 

Report Lease situation to Messrs. Lakhiraj Shewakaram & Co. 
Resolved that the action of the General Secretary in signing the lease 
on behalf of the Council of the Society be confirmed. 

No. 3. 28-10-29. 

Report progress negotiation Lease to Messrs. The Standard Oil Co. 
of Now York. Record. Draft lease to bo approved on behalf of the 
Council by Mr. Justice B. B. Ghose, after which the General Secretary 
is authorised to sign the lease on behalf of the Council of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal with effect from any date from the 1st of December, 
1929. 

No. 4. 28-10-29. 

Lease matters. The Standard Oil Co. of New York. Delete clause 
concerning guarantee against fire risks from lease. Draft lease to be 
revised and settled on behalf of the A.S.B. by Mr. B. B. Ghose in 
consultation with the General Secretary. 

No. 12. 25-11-29. 

Lectures— 

Public Lectures, Winter 1929-30. General Secretary to arrange. 

No. 7. 28-10-29. 

Public Lectures, Winter Session, 1929-30. General Secretary to 
arrange. 

No. 11. 10-12-29. 


Library - 

Library Committee No. 2 of 25-2-29. Report by the President 
concerning the willingness of the Calcutta Historical Society to sup¬ 
ply a complete set of “Bengal Past and Present”. Recommenda¬ 
tion : The A.S.B. to join the Society as a life member for a fee of 
Rs. 100 and to obtain a complete set of “Bengal Past and Present” 
to date for a payment of Rs. 100. Accepted by Council. 

No. 9. 25-2-29. 

Modification of the Regulations. Library Regulations. 

No. 4, last words, for “Honorary Librarian”, read “General Sec¬ 
retary 1 ’. 

,, 10, last words, id. 

„ 21, lines 2 and 4—for “Assistant Secretary”, read “General 
Secretary ”. 

Strike out last sentence from “ Manuscripts ” to “ Offieer-in-charge 

Order: Emendations accepted. 

No. 3. 29-7-29. 

Letter from Prof. U. N. Ghosal with reference to recent Library 
purchases. The Library Secretary to be requested kindly to reply 
to Prof. U. N. Ghosal. 

No. 2. 27-5-29. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica. Purchase the new revised edition for the 
Library. 

No. 11. 30-9-29. 

Letter from the Government of Bengal, Department of Education, 
declining the request for a recurring grant in aid of the Society’s 
Library. Record. General Secretary’s suggestions approved. 

No. 4. 30-9-29. 
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Donation from Sir R. N. Mookerjee for procuring the new edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Accept with thanks to the donor. 

No. 2. * 28-10-29. 

Library Endowment Fund— 

Finance Committee No. 4 (c) of 26-1-29. Mr. W. K. Dods’ donation to 
the Library Endowment Fund, its investment. Also Mr. Law's and Sir 
David Ezra's donations. Recommendation : Invest to a total amount 
of Rs. 3,000 face value 3J% Govt. Paper, balance of cash needed to 
be advanced by the Society. Accepted by Council. 

No. 15. ‘ 28-1-29. 

Donations from Messrs. W. K. Dods, Gour Churn Law and Sir David 
Ezra to the Library Endowment Fund of the Society. Vote of thanks 
to be conveyed to the donors. 

No. 6. 28-1-29. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (2) of 20-2-29. Safe custody endorsement 
of 34% G.P. Notes of 1854-55 to tho Face Value of Rs. 1,000 for the 
Permanent Library Endowment Fund of tho Society. Recommenda¬ 
tion : Resolved to recommend to Council to authorise the Treasurer 
to endorse 34% G.P. Note No. 234698 for Rs. 1,000, Face Value, 
to the Imperial Bank of India, Park Street Branch, Calcutta, for safe 
custody. Accepted by Council. 

No. S. 20-2-29. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (1) of 20-3-29. Safe custody endorsement of 
3J% G.P. Notes of 1854-55 to the Face Value of Rs. 3,000 for the Per¬ 
manent Library Endowment Fund of the Society. 

Recommendation : Resolved to recommend to Conned to authorise 
tho Treasurer to endorse 34% G.P. Notes of 1854-55 Nos 235353, 
235354, 235355, for Rs. 3,000 Face Value to the Imperial Bank of India, 
Park Street Branch, Calcutta, for safe custody. Accepted by Council 
and further resolved that the Treasurer be authorised accordingly. 

No. 10 (a). ‘ 25-3-29. 

Loan Ob’ Manuscripts— 

Modification of the Regulations. Manuscript lending regulations. 

No. 2, last words, for “Philological Committee’', read “Council”. 
Emendations accepted. 

No. 3. 29-7-29. 

Application for the loan of a volume of the Tibotan Kanjur from 
Dr. N. X. Law. Issue under usual bond. 

No. 9. 25-11-29. 


Manuscripts— 

Report return from leave of Mr. Ivanow and concerning MSS. bought 
by him for the Society, (a) Purchase the MSS. at prices and cost 
indicated, (b) Purchase the additional Jewish-Persian MSS. at cost 
price, (c) Grant full pay for month of leave overstayed (December). 

No. 8 (a, b, c). 28-1-29. 

Tho Catalogue of the Society's Arabic MSS. Mr. Ivanow first to 
finish press-ready copy of the theological portion of the MSS. The 
Catalogue to incorporate MSS. acquired till the end of 1928. New 
additions and residuals to be embodied in supplements. 

No. 16. 


25-2-29. 
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Mr. Ivanow’s Catalogue of Arabic MSS. A panel consisting of the 
President, Sir C. C. Chose and Dr. Christie to examine the situation and 
to make recommendations. 

No. 15. 25-3-29. 


Recommendations of the Arabic MSS. Catalogue panel. 
No. 2. 


Approved. 

29-4-29. 


Memukrship*— 

Finance Committee No. 4 (b) of 26-1-29. List of members in arrears 
with subscriptions for four or more quarters. Recommendation : Lists 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3; apply Rides. Accepted by Council. 

No. 15. 28-1-29. 

List of members in arrears with subscriptions under Rules 22, 27 and 
38. Apply Rules. 

No. 19.' 28-1-29. 

Finance Committee No. 4 of 24-4-29. List of members in arrears with 
subscription to the Society. Recommendation: Apply Rules. Ac¬ 
cepted by Council. 

No. 3. 29-4-29. 

Removal of names under Rule 38, and report receipt of part payment 
of subscription (arrears) from Md. Amin Abbasi and Md. Basheer 
Hosain. The Ceneral Secretary reported that Messrs. Md. Amin Abbasi 
and Md. Basheer Hosain have made in the meantime part payments of 
arrears. Apply Rules. 

No. 7. 27-5-29. 

List of names to be removed under Rule 40. Apply Rules. Write 
to Messrs. Kemp and McCay holding over thoir casos. 

No. 8. 24-6-29. 

Lists of Members in arrears with subscription to the Society. 

List No. 1—List of members in arrears with subscriptions for 4 
or more quarters to whom Circular No. 1 is to be sent; List No. 2— 
List of members in arrears with subscriptions to whom Circular No. 1 
was sent on 13-5-29 and List No. 3 —List of members who are in arrears 
with subscriptions to whom Circular No. 2 was sent on 13-5-29. Apply 
Rules. 

No. 9. 29-7-29. 

Report compounding of subscription for Life Membership by Dr. S. 
W. Kemp, who has been an absent member for about 5 years. 
Record. 

No. 11 (3). 30-9-29. 


Removal of names under Rule 40. Apply Rules. 
No. 13. 


28-10-29. 


Lists of Members in arrears with subscriptions for four or more 
quarters. Apply Rules. 

No. 14. 28-10-29. 

Report compounding of subscription for Life Membership by Dr. D. 
McCay, who has been an absent member for about 4 years. Record. 
No. 15 (a). 28-10-29. 

Correspondence with Mr. Sasadhar Roy. Action approved; if no 
answer bo received, write off as a member. 

No. 14. 


25-11-29. 
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Removal of names under Rule 38. Apply Rules. Announce two 
names as removed under Rule 38. 

No. 21. 25-11-29. 

Dr. S. L. Mitra, whose name was announced as lapsed in the last 
Council and Monthly Meetings, has taken up his election. Announce. 
No. 26. 25-11-29. 


Memobial Medals— 

Further correspondence from Dr. S. C. Law to the President in 
connection with the institution of a Zoology Gold Medal. Convey 
thanks to the donor, accept gift. Rules and conditions of the award to 
be fixed by a Committee consisting of the President, Treasurer, General 
Secretary and Col. Sewell in consultation with donor. Suggest that the 
medal be named after Joy Gobind Law. 

No. 9. 28-1-29. 

Letter from Sir George Grierson. Record. Invite ^1M. Haraprasac 
Shastri to receive the Sir William Jones Medal on Sir George Grierson’s 
behalf 

No. 22. 28-1-29. 

Further donation from Dr. U. N. Brahmachari to the Sir William 
Jones Memorial Medal Fund. Resolved to communicate tho thanks of 
Council to the donor. 

No. 5. 25-2-29. 

Recommendations of the Sub-Committee, Joy Gobind Law Memorial 
Medal. Adopt. 

No. 6. 25-2-29. 

Regulations regarding the awards of the various medals of the 
Society. Resolved that in para (3) of the regulations for all awards 
the words “at its meeting” be amended to “at a meeting” and the 
words “of five” and “of four” be amended to “of not less than 
three”. 

No. 17. 25-2-29. 

Report receipt from Dr. Satya Churn Law of a sum of Rs. 2,350 for 
the institution of the Joy Gobind Law Memorial Medal Fund. Thanks 
of the Council to be conveyed to the donor. 

No. 4. 25-3-29. 

Letter from the Secretary, Briihl Memorial Committee, communicat¬ 
ing the final resolution regarding tho medal. Hold over. 

No. 6. 25-3-29. 

Recommendations of the Finance Committee No. 4 (1) of 25-4-29. 
Safe custody endorsement of 3£% G.P. Note of 1854-55 No. 235851 
to the face value of Rs. 3,000 for the Joy Gobind Law Memorial Medal 
Fund. Resolved to recommend to Council to authorise the Treasurer 
to endorse 3£% G.P. Note of 1854-55 No. 235851 for Rs. 3,000 Face 
Value, to the Imperial Bank of India, Park Street Branch, Calcutta, for 
safe custody. Resolved that the Treasurer be authorised accordingly. 
Accept. 

No. 3 (a). 29-4-29. 

Recommendations of the Finance Committee No. 4 (2) of 25-4-29. 
Safe custody endorsement of 3J% G.P. Note of 1854-55 No. 235843 
to the face value of Rs. 1,000 for the Briihl Memorial Medal Fund. 
Resolved to recommend to Council to authorise the Treasurer to endorse 
3J% G.P. Note of 1854-55 No. 235843 for Rs. 1,000 Face Value, 
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to the Imperial Bank of India, Park Street Branch, Calcutta, for safe 
custody. Resolved that the Treasurer be authorised accordingly. 
Accept. 

No. 3 (b). 29-4-29. 

Appointment Advisory Board for the Barclay Memorial Medal. The 
following to be invited to constitute the Board : Dr. Hora, Col. Knowles, 
Dr. Pilgrim, Dr. Agharkar. 

No. 6 (a). 28-10-29. 

The Joy Cobind Law Memorial Medal. Read a letter from the 
President suggesting that the Board be constituted as follows : Dr. Hora 
( ex-officio ), Col. Knowles, Dr. Baini Prashad, the General Secretary, 
and the President. Accept Dr. Brahmachari’s proposal, with the addi¬ 
tion of the name of Dr. Pilgrim. 

No. 6 (b). 28-10-29. 

Recommendation of the Barclay Memorial Medal Advisory Board 
regarding the award for 1929. Accept. The medal to be awarded to 
Mr. Albert Howard. 

No. 7. 10-12-29. 

Recommendation of the Joy Gobind Law Memorial Medal Advisory 
Board regarding the award for 1929. Accept. The medal to be award¬ 
ed to Prof. Max Weber. 

No. 8. 18-12-29. 

Miscellaneous— 

Report H.E. the Viceroy’s interest in the Society’s affairs. Record. 

No. 3. 28-1-29. 

Letter from the Government of Bengal asking information regarding 
the Society for the Royal Commission on National Museums and 
Galleries in England. Reply approved. 

No. 7. 28-1-29. 

Celebration 125 years’ existence of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. General Secretary to send a suitable reply and to 
make such further arrangements as may be found possible. 

No. 15 (c). 28-10-29. 

Letter regarding the deleterious effect of wood on lead coins from the 
Director-General of Archreology in India. Record. 

No. 6. 25-11-29. 

Loan of the Society’s Hall to the Numismatic Society of India for 
their Annual Meeting on 21st and 22nd December. Approved. 

No. 6. 25-11-29. 

Appointment of the General Secretary as a co-opted member of the 
Historical Records Commission, 1929. Record. 

No. 9. 16-12-29. 


PRESENTATIONS— 

Presentation by Lt.-Col. R. N. Chopra, i.m.s., of his work on 
Anthelmintics. Thanks and congratulations to the donor. 

No. 23. 28-1-29. 

The General Secretary reported presentation to the Society of two 
specimens of petrified wood from Chittagong and four Sanskrit MSS. by 
Pandit Rajani Kanta Sahityacharya, Principal, Sanskrit College, 
Chittagong. Convey thanks to the donor. 

No. 11. 29-7-29. 
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Publications— 

Modification of the Regulations. Regulations regarding submission 
of papers. 

No. 4, lines 5 and 0—for “Editor of the Journal and Proceedings”, 
road “ the President, the General Secretary, the Treasurer and the Sec¬ 
tional Secretaries”. 

No. 7—Delete. 

Emendations accepted. 

No. 3. 29-7-29. 

Publication Committee No. 4 of 29-8-29. Letter from Prof. Tucci, 
dated 26-8-29, offering under certain conditions for publication in the 
Journal a paper on, and edition of, a newly discovered fragment of 
Vasubandhu. Recommendation: General Secretary to reply in terms 
as drafted by Col. Barwoll. Accepted by Council. 

No. 5. 26-8-29. 

Remarks from scholars abroad on tho recent articles of Sir J. C. 
Coyajee, published in the Society's Journal. Record with an expres¬ 
sion of satisfaction. 

No. 2. 25-11-29. 

Publication Cominittoe No. 3 of 25-11-29. Paper by H. E. Stapleton 
on “A find of 182 silver coins of Kings of the Husaini and Suri Dynas¬ 
ties from Raipara, Thana Dohar, Diet. Dacca ”. Recommendation : 
Read and publish in Journal. In the first instance to bo forwarded to 
the Numismatic Society of India with a recommendation that the 
paper should be included in the Numismatic Supplement. Accepted 
by Council. 

No. 19. 25-11-29. 

Proposal from the Political Agent, Manipur State, regarding the 
publication by the Society, on behalf of the Assam Government, a 
monograph on tho Archaic Moitei language- Accept in jirinciple. The 
Assam Government to pay for the reproduction of the plates and half 
tho costs of the letter-press, as well as costs of extra copies required. 
Details to be settled by the General Secretary. Tho arrangement for 
the publication on the Thado Kukis to be followed as a model. 

No. 10. 16-12-29. 

Reception— 

Report informal reception to Sir Malcolm Watson in the Society’s 
Rooms on Wednesday, 20th February, at 6 p.m. Record. 

No. 4. 25-2-29. 


Representation— 

Complimentary letter to the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Record. 

No. 1. 25-11-29. 

Requests— 

Request from Rao Bahadur L. K. Anantakrishna Iyer for permission 
to reprint selected Anthropological passages from the Society’s Journal. 
Sanction after approval of previously submitted list of extracts pro¬ 
posed to be reprinted. 

No. 11. 28-1-29. 

Request use of the Society’s Lecture Hall by the Mining and Geo¬ 
logical Institute of India. Action approved. 

No. 1. 


24-6-29. 
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Request pormipsion to reproduce certain drawings from Hamilton 
Buchanan’s Manuscripts by the Director, Zoological Survey of India. 
Request to be granted. Dr. Hora to be requested to take responsi¬ 
bility for safe custody and preservation of the MSS. Usual acknow¬ 
ledgments to be made. A few extra copies of the published work to 
be requested for the use of the Society. 

No. 2. 24-6-29. 

Request for the use of the Society’s Hall for a lecture by Dr. C. A. 
Bentley on 17th December, under the auspices of the Bengal Physical 
Education Association. Approved. 

No. 7. 25-11-29. 

Request from Mr. H. E. Stapleton to be granted the loan and the use 
of certain blocks of illustrations in previous volumes of the Journal. 
Grant on usual conditions. 

No. 25. 25-11-29. 

Request from the Mining and Geological Institute of India for the 
use of the Society’s Hall for their Annual Meeting on Friday, the 17th 
January, 1990. Grant. 

No. 6. 18-12-29. 


Rrxus ami) Rkoulations— 

Regulations regarding the awards of the various medals of the 
Society. Resolved that in para (3) of tho regulations for all awards the 
words “at its meeting” be amended to “at a meeting” and tho words 
“ of five ” and “ of four ” be amended to “ of not less than three ”. 

No. 17. 25-2-29. 

Modification of the Regulations. 

Library Regulations. 

No. 4, last words, for “Honorary Librarian," read “General Secre¬ 
tary ”. 

No K), last words, id. 

,, 21, lines 2 and 4 for “ Assistant Secrotary ”, road “ General 

Secretary ”. 

Strike out last sentence from “ Manuscripts” to “ Officer-in-charge”. 
Manuscript Lending Regulations. 

No. 2, last words, for “ Philological Committee ”, read “Council”. 

Regulations regarding Submission of Papers. 

No. 4, lines 5 and G—for “ Editor of the Journal and Proceedings ”, 
read, “ the President, the General Secretary, the Treasurer and the Sec¬ 
tional Secretaries ”, 

No. 7 — Delete. 

Sub-section B., Bibliotheca Indica . 

No. 1, for “ Philological Secretary ”, read “ General Secretary ”. 

„ 2, for “ Philological Secretary to consult ”, read “ General 

Secretary shall consult the Philological Secretary, and shall further 
consult ”. 

No. 3, line 2, for “ to be ”, read “ shall be ”. 

,, 5, line l, for “ to be ”, road “ shall be ”. 

,, 5, line 3, for “ Philological Secretary ” road “ General Secre¬ 

tary 
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Regulations Consideration Annual Statement Accounts w 

No. 1, lino 5, for 44 Honorary Secretary ”, read 44 General Secretary 
„ 3, line 2, id. 

Transpose present regulations 1 and 2 under sub-section 44 Biblio¬ 
theca Indica”. Emendations accepted. 

No. 3. 29-7-29. 

Report issue of the Revised Rule Book. Issue new Rule Book to all 
members. 

No. 5. 28-10-29. 

Staff— 

Finance Committee No. 4 (a) of 20-1-29. Staff increment of salaries. 
Recommendation: Approve the schedule placed before the meeting. 
Accepted by Council. 

No. 15. 28-1-29. 

Finance Committee No. 5 (1) of 26-1-29. Petition from Pandit 
Aghorenath Bhattacharyya for increase of his salary. Recommenda¬ 
tion : Decline. Accepted by Council. 

No. 15. 28-1-29. 

Report return from leave of Mr. Ivanow and concerning MSS. bought 
by him for the Society. Grant full pay for month of leave overstayed 
(December). 

No. 8(c). 28-1-29. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (1) of 20-2-29. (1) Application from Alaulvi 

Shah Moinuddin Ahmad, for a loan of Rs. 300 from the Provident Fund. 
Recommendation: To be granted. Action approved. Accepted by 
Council. 

No. 8. 25-2-29. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (b) of 19-0-29. Application from Jamadar 
for salary for the two months he has been granted sick leave. Re¬ 
commendation : Refer to Council. 

Council order: Leave pay to Jamadar granted as a compassionate 
grant. 

No. 4 (b). 24-6-29. 

Application for assistance from Babu Sasadhar Banerjeo, an ex- 
Pandit of the Society. Refund balance standing to his credit in the 
Provident Fund together with a compassionate gratuity making up 
a total of Rs. 100. 

No. 10. 25-11-29. 

Application for increase of pay by Mr. Ivanow. Defer. Dr. Brahma- 
chari. Sir C. C. Ghose, Dr. Christie and Rev. Young to be requested to 
consider and advise. 

No. 23. 25-11-29. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (ii) of 11-12-29, Society’s contribution to 
Staff Provident Fund for the year 1929. Recommendation: Pay. Ac¬ 
cepted by Council. 

No. 13. 16-12-29. 

Special Finance Committee No. 1 of 11-12-29. Consideration of 
Budget estimate for 1930. Also recommended that as a special case 
Babu S. K. Roy’s grade of pay should be changed to one of 75-5-125 from 
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the present one of 60-3-80, and that he should draw Rs. 85 as his initial 
pay from the date of his next increment. Passed by Council. 

No. 12. 16-12-29. 

Special Finance Committee No. 1 of 11-12-29. Consideration of 
Budget estimate for 1930. Also reoommended to fix the annual incre¬ 
ments in pay of staff as per schedule. Passed by Council. 

No. 12. 16-12-29. 

Taxes— 

Income Tax. Upon report by the Honorary Treasurer resolved that 
a deputation consisting of Dr. Christie, Col. Barwell and the Honorary 
Treasurer should interview the Commissioner of Income Tax, Bengal, in 
connection with the question of Income Tax on the Society and the 
filling up of the income tax form. 

No. 10. 29-7-29. 

Notice from the Calcutta Corporation regarding the enhanced assess¬ 
ment of the Society’s property. General Secretary to object immediate¬ 
ly on behalf of the Society in the widest possible terms. 

No. 13. 25-11-29. 

Letters to the Assessor to the Corporation of Calcutta in connection 
with the enhanced assessment of the Society’s premises. Record. 

No. 5. 16-12-29. 

Visits— 

Report visit to the Society of Mr. and Mrs. D. H. Herbert. Record. 

No. 4. 28-1-29. 

Lotter from Sir D. P. Sarvadhikary enquiring whether the Society 
can arrange for a visit of a party of Bombay Solicitors. Arrange. 

No. 12. 2S-1-29. 

List of names of some distinguished visitors to the Society during 
December and January. Record. 

No. 3. ‘ 25-2-29. 

Proposed visit to the Society by the “ Public School Empire Tour, 
1929”. Approved. 

No. 8. * 25-11-29. 

Roport visit to the Society of the ** Public School Empire Tour '* on 
the 7th Decomber. Record. 

No. 3. 


16-12-29. 




List of 
Patrons, 

Officers, Council Members, Members, 
Fellows and Medallists 
of the 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

On the 31st December, 1929. 



PATRONS 

1926 .. 

1927 .. 

1910-1916 

1916- 1921 

1917- 1922 

1921- 1926 

1922- 1927 


OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 

.. H.E. Baron Irwin, of Kirby-under- 
Dale, G.M.S.I., G.M.I.E., Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India. 

.. H.E. Colonel Sir Francis Stanley 
Jackson, P.C., G.C.I.E., Gover¬ 
nor of Bengal. 


Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, K.G., 
P.C., G.C.B.. G.C.M.G., G.C.S.I., 

G.C.I.E., K.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., 

K.C.V.O., C.B., C.V.O., l.S.O. 

.. Lord Chelmsford, P.C., K.C.M.G., 

G.C.M.G., G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.B.E. 

Marquess of Zetland, P.C., G.C.S.I., 
G C I E 

.. Earl of Reading, G.C.B., P.C., G.C.V.O., 
K.C.V.O., G.B.E. 

.. Earl of Lytfcon, P.C., G.C.I.E. 



OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL OF THE 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 
DURING THE YEAR 1929. 

Elections Annual Meeting. 

President. 

Rai Upendra Nath Brahmachari, Bahadur, M.A., M.D., Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 


Vice-Presidents . 

W. A. K. Christie, Esq., B.Sc., Ph.D., M.Inst.M.M., F.A.S.B. 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O. 

Sir E. H. Pascoe, Kt., M.A., Sc.D., D.Sc., F.G.S., F.A.S.B. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose, Kt., Barrister-at-Law. 

Secretaries and Treasurer . 

General Secretary :—Johan van Manen, Esq., F.A.S.B. 

Treasurer :—Baini Prashad, Esq., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.A.S.B. 

Philological Secretary MaharaahopadhySya Haraprasad Shastrf, C.I.E., 
M.A., D.Litt., F.A.S.B. 

Joint Philological Secretary :—Shamsu’l ‘Ulama Mawlawt M. Hidftyat 
Hosain, Khan Bahadur, Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 

r BiologyLt.-Col. R. B. S. Sewell, M.A., M.R.C.S., 
Natural History \ L.R.C.P., F.L.S., F.Z.S., I.M.S., F.A.S.B. 

Secretaries. 1 Physical Science:—Sir C. V. Raman, Kt., M.A., 
t D.Sc., F.R.S., F.A.S.B. 

Anthropological Secretary :—Rev. P. O. Bodding, M.A. (Christ.), F.A.S.B. 
Medical Secretary:—Lt.-Col. R. Knowles, B.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
I.M.S., F.A.S.B. 

Library Secretary :—Lt.-Col. N. F. Barwell, M.C., M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


Other Members of Council. 

Suniti Kumar Chatterji, M.A., D.Lit. (London). 

B. De., Esq., M.A., I.C.S. (retired). 

H. E. Stapleton, Esq., M.A., B.Sc., T.E.S., F.A.S.B. 
Rev. A. Willifer Young. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice B. B. Ghose, M.A., B.L. 

Sir J. C. Coyajee, Kt., B.A. (Cantab.), LL.B., I.E.S. 


APPOINTMENTS, TRANSFERS, ETC., DURING THE YEAR. 

Col. Sewell, Nat. History Secretary (Biology), resigned in March, and was 
replaced by Dr. Hora. 

Sir C. V. Raman was absent from India from July to the latter part of 
Deoember. 

Mr. Johan van Manen (Aoting Treasurer) from 8th to 20th July, from 
26th October to 26th November and from the 28th December till the 
end of the year. 



OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL OF THE 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 
ELECTED FOR THE YEAR 1930. 


President. 

Lt.-Col. R. B. Seymour Sewell, M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
Sc.D. (Cantab.), F.L.S., F.Z.S., I.M.S., F.A.S.B. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Rai Upendra Nath Brahmachari, Bahadur, M.A., M.D., Ph.D., 
F A S B * 

H. E. Stapleton, Esq., M.A., B.Sc., I.E.S., F.A.S.B. 

B. De, Esq., M.A., I.C.S. (retired). 

L. L. Fermor, Esq., O.B.E., D.Sc., A.R.S.M., F.G.S., 
M.Inst.M.M., F.A.S.B. 

Secretaries and Treasurer . 

General Secretary :—Johan van Manen, Esq., O.I.E., F.A.S.B. 
Treasurer :—K. C. Mahindra, Esq., B.A.(Cantab.). 

Philological Secretary :—Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 

Shastrl, C.I.E., M.A.^ D.Litt., F.A.S.B. 

Joint Philological Secretary:—ghamsu’l ‘Ulama Mawlawi 
M. Hidayat Hosain, Khan Bahadur, Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 

/ Biology:—S. L. Hora, Esq., D.Sc. (Punjab), 
Natural History ) D.Sc. (Edinburgh), F.R.S.E. 

Secretaries. ) Physical Science:—W. A. Jenkins, Esq., 
(. D.Sc. (Sheffield), l.E.S. 

Anthropological Secretary:—B. S. Guha, Esq., M.A., Ph.D. 
(Harvard). 

Medical Secretary:—Lt.-Col. R. Knowles, B.A. (Cantab.), 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., I.M.S., F.A.S.B. 

Library Secretary:—Lt.-Col. N. F. Barwell, M.C., M.A., 

Barrister-at-Law. 

Other Members of Council . 

Baini Prashad, Esq., D.So., F.R.S.E., F.Z.S., F.A.S.B. 

Rev. A. Willifer Young. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice B. B. Ghose, M.A., B.L. 

Sir J. C. Coyajee, Kt., B.A. (Cantab.), LL.B., l.E.S. 

Jas Insch, Esq. 

K. C. De, Esq., C.I.E., B.A., I.C.S. (retired). 



ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


R=Resident. N=Non-Resident. F=Foreign. A=Absent. L=Life. 
An Asterisk is prefixed to names of Ordinary Fellows of the Society. 


Dato oi 
Election. 

6-5*25 

R 

5-4-22 

R 

7-3-27 

R 

2-11-25 

N 

2-3-21 

R 

7-12-25 

N 

4-3-29 

R 

2-3-21 

R 

4-3-29 

R 

6-6-17 

N 

6-12-20 

N 

1-12-20 

N 

6-5-29 

R 

4-4-23 

R 

3-7-12 

N 

1-4-29 

R 

5-11-24 

R 


Abbasi, Mohammad Amin, Maulavi, Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent. Hooghli Madrassah, Hooghli. 

Abdul All, Abul Faiz Muhammad, m.a., m.r.a.s., f.r.s.l., 
F.R.Q.S., f.r.h.s. 3, Turner Street, Calcutta. 

Abdul Kadir, A. F. M., m.a. (Allahabad), maulvie fazil 
(Punjab), madrassah final (Calcutta), Professor, 
Islamia College. Wellesley Street, Calcutta. 

Acharya, Paramananda, b.so., Archaeological Scholar. 
Mayurbhanj State, Baripada. 

Acton, Hugh William, m.r.o.s., l.r.c.p., lt.-col;, i.m.s. 
School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, Central 
Avenue, Calcutta. 

Afzal, Sykd Mohamad, Khan Bahadur, Offg. Civil Sur¬ 
geon, Bihar and Orissa Medical Service. Civil Surgeon, 
Daltonganj. 

Agate, Purushottam Narayan, b.sc. , Engineer. 5, Coun¬ 
cil House Street, Calcutta. 

Agharkar, Shankar Purushottam, m.a., ph.d., f.l.s., 
Professor of Botany , University College of Science. 35, 
Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Ahmad, Dabiruddin, Hadji, Captain, l.m.s., a.i.r.o., 
Teacher of Anatomy, Campbell Medical School. 21-2-C, 
Haris Mukherjee Road, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

Aiyangar, K. V. Rangaswami, Rao Bahadur, m.a., 
Director of Public Instruction, Travancore. Trivandrum, 
Travancore. 

Aiyangar, S. Krishnaswami, m.a., ph.d., m.r.a.s., f.r. 
hxst.s.. Professor, University of Madras. “ Sripadam ”, 
143, Brodies Road, Mylapore, Madras, S. 

Akbar Khan, The Hon’ble Major Nawab Mohammed, 
o.i.e., i. a., Khan of Hoti. Hoti, N.-W.F.P. 

Aken, Carbl Emanuel van, Manager, Java Bengal Line, 
Vice-Consul for the Netherlands, c/o Messrs. Java Bengal 
Line, Clive Buildings, Calcutta. 

Alker, A., Merchant. 4, Bankshall Street, Calcutta. 

Andrews, Egbert Arthur, b.a. Tocklai Experimental 
Station, Cinnamara, Jorhat, Assam. 

Asadullah, K. M., b.a., Librarian. Imperial Library, 
Calcutta. 

Asaduzzaman, Khan Bahadur. 42, Beniapukur Road, 
Calcutta. 
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Election. 

4-447 

N 

3-3-14 

L 

1-11-26 

R 

1-3-26 

R 

2-4-24 

N 

6-11-24 

N 

7-3-27 

N 

2-4-19 

R 

1-4-26 

R 

7-1-26 

R 

6-2-18 

R 

5-4-22 

N 

6-12-26 

R 

2-4-28 

R 

1-3-26 

R 

1-7-29 

N 

i 

1-3-06 

R 

2-7-07 

N 

5-3-24 

R 

6-5-26 

R 

1-11-26 

N 

4 5-21 

A 

7-12-21 

R 

3-12-23 

i 

R 

7-5-28. 

R 

4-3-29 

R 


Awati, P. R., m.a., Professor of Zoology. Royal Institute 
of Science, Bombay. 

K3acot, J., Boulevard Saint-Antoine, 61, Versailles, Seine- 
et-Oise, France. 

Bagchi, Probodh Chandra, dr.-es-lettres (Paris), 
Member of the A.S. of Paris; Lecturer, Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity . 9, Rustomjee Street, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

Bagnall, John Frederick, Consulting Engineer. 6, Wood 
Street, Calcutta. 

Bahl, K. N., Professor of Zoology , Lucknow University . 

Badshabagh, Lucknow. 

Baidil, A. Mannan, Assistant Superintendent , Dormitory. 
Patna College, Bankipur. 

Bake, A. A., Doctorandus Or. Lit. P.O. Santiniketan. 

Bal, Surendra Nath, m.so., f.b.s., Curator , Industrial 
Section , Indian Museum. 1, Sudder Street, Calcutta. 

Banerjee, Abhaya Charan, m.a.. Deputy Chief Engineer , 
Telegraphs. 29A, Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Banerjee, M. N., o.i.e , b.a., m.r.c.s., ii.s.A., Ex-Prin- 
cipal , Carmichael Medical College ; Member of the Syndi¬ 
cate , Calcutta University. 32, Theatre Road, Calcutta. 

Banerjee, Narendra Nath, m.i.p.o.e.k., a.m.i.e.. Divi¬ 
sional Engineer , Telegraphs. 42/1, Ritchie Road, Bally- 
gunge, Calcutta. 

Banerjee, Sasadhar, b.a., b.kd.. Head Master , Gait H.E. 
School. Aurangabad, Gaya. 

Banerjee, S. N., Barrister-at-Law, P-307, New Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

Banerjee, Srikumar, Professor of English , Presidency 
College. P-72, Saheb Bagan, P.O. Kalighat, Calcutta. 

Banerjee, Woomesh Chandra, Colliery Proprietor and 
Merchant. 7, Swallow Lane, Calcutta. 

Banerji, Bijan Behari, m.sc, (Abb.), ph.d. (Lond.), 
f.p.s., a.inst. p., Lecturer in charge of Department of 
Physics and Mathematics. Indian School of Mines, 
Dhanbad. 

Banerji, Murabidhar. Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 

Banerji, Rakhal Das, m.a. Hindu University, Benares. 

Bannerjee, P. N., m.a. (Cantab.), a.m.i.e., f.o.u., Civil 
Engineer. 12, Mission Row, Calcutta. 

Baral, Gokul Chandra, Zemindar , Municipal Councillor 
and Honorary Presidency Magistrate. 3, Hidaram Baner- 
jee’s Lane, Calcutta. 

Barhut, Thakur Kishoresingh ji, State Historian 
of Patiala Govt. History and Research Department, 
Patiala. 

Barnardo, F. A. F., o.b.e., c.i.e., m.d., f.r.c.s., f.r.o.e., 
LT.-ooii., i.m.s. Civil Surgeon, Hughli. 

Barua, B. M., m.a., d.bitt., Lecturer, Calcutta University. 
Chandernagore, E. I. Ry. 

Bar well, N. F., bt.-cob. (retd.), m.o., m.a., Bar.-al-Law. 
First Floor, 10, Middleton Street, Calcutta (and) Aylmer- 
ton House, Aylmerton, Norfolk, England. 

Basak, Sarat Chandra, m.a., d.b., Advocate , High Court . 
24, Ashutosh Mukherjee, Road, Calcutta. 

Basu, Bejoy K., m.a., b.l., Mayor of Calcutta. 60, 
Goaltule Road, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 
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3-12-24 

R 

1-3-26 

R 

2-1-28 

R 

7-5-28 

R 

7-1-29 

R 

6-2-28 

R 

6-5-25 

N 

7-7-09 

N 

3-7-95 

L 

4-1-26 

F 

7-4-15 

N 

4-3-25 

R 

7-4-09 

R 

4-11-29 

R 

4-6-28 

N 

3-5-26 

N 

1-8-17 

R 

6-6-23 

N 

5-4-26 

N 

4-3-25 

N 

2-4-28 

R 

7-7-09 

R 

4-11-08 

l 

R 

7-2-27 

N 

1-2-22 

: N 

7-7-24 

L 

9-6-22 

R 


Basu, Jatindra Nath, m. a., m.l.o., Solicitor . 14, Baloram 

Ghose Street, Calcutta. 

Basu, Narbndra Kumar, Advocate , High Court . 12, 

Ashu Biswas Road, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

Basu, Narendra Mohun, m.a., Professor of Physiology . 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Basu, Narendranath, Professor of Obstetrics and 

Gynaecology , Carmichael Medical College . 7, Raja Bagan 

Street, Calcutta. 

Basu, Sarat Chandra, m.l.o., Advocate. 143, Dhurrum- 
tollah Street, Calcutta. 

Basu, Sudhir Kumar, b.a. 24, Tarak Chatterjee’s Lane, 
Calcutta. 

Batra, Hargobind Lal, m.c., major, i.m.s. Civil 
Surgeon, Jorhat, Assam. 

Bazaz, Rangnath Khemraj, Proprietor , Shri Venkatesh - 
war Press. 7th Khetwadi, Bombay No. 4. 

Beatson-Bell, Rev. Sir Nicholas Dodd, k.o.s.i., k.o.i.e. 

Edgeclisse, St. Andrews, Scotland. 

Becker, John Neill, Mercantile Assistant, c/o Messrs. 

Fraser Neabe, Ld., Singapore, S.S. 

Belvalkar, Sripad Krishna, m.a., ph.d.. Professor of 
Sanskrit . Deccan College, Poona. 

Benthall, IS. C., Merchant. 37, Ballygunge Park, Calcutta. 
♦Bentley, Charles A., m.b„ d.p.h., d.t.m. & h., f.a.s.b. 
Department of Public Health, Writers’ Buildings, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Berthoud, George Felix, Stock-broker . 7, Hungerford 

Street, Calcutta. 

Bhadra, Satyendra Nath, Rai Bahadur, m.a., Principal. 

Jagannath Intermediate College, Dacca. 

Bhagwant Rai, Munshi Rai, Sardar, m.p.h.s., Retired 
District Judge. Bhagwant Ashram, Patiala. 
♦Bhandarkar, Devadatta Ramkrishna, m.a., ph.d., 
f.a.s.b. 35, Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Bhanot, Kali Das, Late Superintendent , Forests, Jubbal 
State. Mokandpur, Dt. Jullundur. 

Bhatia, M. L., m.sc., Lecturer in Zoology. Lucknow Uni¬ 
versity, Lucknow. 

Bhatnagar, Jagmohan Lal, m.a., Professor of History. 

Randhir College, Kapurthala. 

Bhattacharjee, Nibaran Chandra, m.a.. Professor of 
Physiology , Presidency College. 19, Hindusthan Road, 
Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

Bhattacharji, Shib Nath, m.b. 80, Shambazar Street, 
Calcutta. 

Bhattacharya, Bisvesvar, b.a., m.r.a.s., b.o.s. 16, 
Townshend Road, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

Bhattacharya, D. R., m.sc., ph.d., d.so., f.r.m.s., f.z.s., 
Head of the Department of Zoology , Allahabad University . 
15, George Town, Allahabad. 

Bhattacharya, Vidhushekhara, Pandit, Principal , 
Vidyabhavana. Visvabharati, Santiniketan, Birbhum. 
Bhattacharyya, Binoytosh, m.a., ph.d.. General Editor , 
Qaekwad?8 Oriental Series, and Librarian, Oriental Collec¬ 
tions, Baroda State. Baroda. 

Bhattacharyya, Sivapada, m.d. School of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene, Central Avenue, Calcutta. 
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4-0-28 

! N 

Bhattasaji, Nalini Kant a, m.a.. Curator , Dacca Museum, 
Ramna, Dacca. 

4-2-25 

: N 

Bhor, Shyam Chand, Accountant. Bhopal Chowk, Bhopal. 

5-3-28 

R 

Biswas, Charu Chandra, m.a., b.l., Advocate, High Court. 
58, Puddopukur Road, P.O. Elgin Road, Calcutta. 

1-8-23 

R 

Biswas, Kalipada, m.a. Royal Botanic Gardens, Sibpur, 
Howrah. 

3-1-27 

R 

Bivar, Hugh Godfrey Stuart, i.c.s. 1, Old Ballygunge 
Road, Calcutta. 

6-12-22 

! A 

Blackett, Sir Basil Phillott, k.o.b.. Finance Member , 
Government oj India. Delhi. 

1-2-93 

L 

♦Bodding, Rev. P. O., m.a. (Christ.), f.a.s.b. Mohul- 
pahari, Santhal Parganas. 

3-7-12 

N 

Bomford, Trevor Lawrence, m.b., b.s., m.r.c.s., 

l.r.c.p., lt.-ool., i.m.s. Civil Surgeon, Dacca. 

4-3-29 

R 

Boral, Arun Prokash, Merchant and Landholder , 9-1, 

Sikdarpara Street, Calcutta. 

3-7-18 

; r 

Bose, Charu Chandra, b.a., m.b., Professor of Pathology , 
Carmichael Medical College. 52/2, Mirzapur Street, 
Calcutta. 

7 2-27 

R 

Bose, Debendra Mohan, m.a. (Cal.), b.so. (Lond.), ph.d. 
(Berlin), Professor of Physics. 92/3, Upper Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

H-5-25 

R 

Bose, H. M., b.a., Bar.-at-Law. 177, Lower Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

6-3-95 

R 

♦Bose, Sir Jag apis Chandra, kt., o.h.i., o.i.e., f.r.s., 
m.a., d.sc., f.a.s.b, Bose Institute, 91, Upper Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

1-4-29 

R 

Bose, Jogendra Nath, Zemindar. 22, Ballygunge Cir¬ 
cular Road, Calcutta. 

5-4-22 

N 

Bose, Jogesh Chandra, Vidyabinode, Landholder. 
Bhagwanpur, Dt. Midnapore. 

6-7-25 

R 

Bose, Manmatha Mohan, m.a.. Professor , Scottish Churches 
College. 19, Gokul Mitra Lane, Hatkhola, Calcutta. 

5-11-28 

N 

I 

Bose Mulliok, G. N., m.a , Professor of History. Meerut 
College, Meerut, U.P. 

6-7-10 

a ; 

Botham, The Hon’blk Mr. Arthur William, c.s.i., o.i.e., 
i.c.s., Vice-President , Assam Executive Council. Shillong. 

2-11-25 

A 

Bradshaw, Eric Jean, b.a., b.a.i., f.g.s., Resident 

Geologist. Yenangyaung, Burma. 

0-12-26 

R 

Brahmachari, Bipin Bihari, d.p.h.. Asst. Director of 
Public Health , Bengal. 283, Ballygunge Avenue, Calcutta. 

4-1-26 

A 

Brahmachari, Indu Bhusan, University Lecturer 110-2, 
Dhakuria Road, Kalighat, Calcutta. 

1-1-08 

L 

♦Brahmachari, Upendra Nath, Rai Bahadur, m.a., 
ph.d,, m.d., f.a.s.b. 82/3, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
Brahmachary, Sarat Ch., Rai Bahadur, m.a., b.t., 
Superintendent. Kasba Road, Ballygunge, P.O. Dhakuria, 
Calcutta. 

7-11-27 

N 

i 

4-4-27 

R j 

Bridge, Rev. Peter Gonzauez, d.d.. Principal , St. Paul's 
College. 33/1, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

3-7-07 

L 

♦Brown, John Coggin, o.b.e., d.sc., f.g.s., m.i.m.e.» 
M.INST.M.M. , m.i.e., f.a.s.b. Geological Survey of India, 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

0-10-09 | 

A 

Brown, Percy, a.r.c.a. Government School of Art, 
Calcutta. 

5-3-24 

R 

Browne, H., major, m.b.e., a.r.i.b.a.. Architect . Messrs. 
Martin & Co., 12, Mission Row, Calcutta. 
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Browne, Rev. L. E., m.a. 21, The Drive, Northampton, 
England. 

♦Briihl, Paul Johannes, i.s.o., d.sc., f.c.s., f.g.s., 
f.a.s.b. 2, Convent Road, Bangalore. 

♦Burn, Sib Richard, kt., o.i.e., i.o.s., f.a.s.b. Board of 
Revenue, Allahabad, U.P. 

Buyers, William Alexander, m.i.o.e.. Senior Govern¬ 
ment Inspector of Railways. Bombay. 


C?alder, Charles Cumming, b.sc., f.l.s. Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Sibpur, Howrah. 

Calder, Norman Douglas, Deputy Traffic Manager , E.B. 
Ry . 3, Belvedere Park, Alipore, Calcutta. 

Campbell Forrester, Mrs. Florence, Fellow of the 
Archaeological Society of America. Y.W.C. Association, 
134, Corporation Street, Calcutta; 1700, R.I. Avenue, 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Campbell, G. R., Partner , Messrs. Mackinnon Mackenzie , 
& Co. 10, Strand Road, Calcutta. 

Captain, Dara Manekshaw, Merchant. I, Corporation 
Street, Calcutta. 

Chakladar, Hasan Chandra, m.a. 28/4, Srimohan Lane, 
Kalighat, Calcutta. 

Chakravarti, Chintaharan, m.a., Hon. Assistant Secretary , 
Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat. Shambazar, Calcutta. 

Chakravarti, Nilmani, m.a. 103-A, Kalighat Road, 
Calcutta. 

Chakravarty, Nihanjanprasad, ph.d. (Cantab.), Gov¬ 
ernment Epigraphist. Office of the Government Epigra- 
phist, Ootaeamund, Nilgiris, S. India. 

♦Chanda, Ramaprasad, Rai Bahadur, b. a., f.a.s.b. 37A, 
Police Hospital Road, Calcutta. 

Chapman, John Alexander, c/o The Imperial Library, 
Calcutta. 

Chatterjea, Sir Nalini Ranjan, kt., m.a., b.l., Retired 
Judge and sometime acting Chief Justice, Calcutta High Court. 
91 A, Harish Mukerjee Road, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

Chatterjee, Ashore, b.a. (Cal.), b.a. (Cantab.), Editor , 
“ Welfare.” 91, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Chatterjee, Sir Atul Chandra, kt., i.o.s., High Com¬ 
missioner for India. Withdean, Cavendish Road, Wey- 
bridge, Surrey, England. 

Chatterjee, Nirmal Chandra. 52, Haris Mukerjee Road, 
Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

Chatterjee, Patitpabon, m.a., b.l.. Vakil , High Court. 
84, Harrison Road, Calcutta. 

Chatterjee, Phanindra Mohun, Retired District and 
Sessions Judge. 8, Pataldanga Street, Calcutta. 

Chatterjee, Sushil Chandra m.a.. Government Research 
Scholar. Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Chatterjl, Kedar Nath, b.so. (London), a.e.o.s. 
(London). 2-1, Townshend Road, Calcutta. 

Chatterji, Kshitish Chandra, m.a., Lecturer in Compara¬ 
tive Philology , Calcutta University. 61-A, Ramkanta Bose 
Street, Baghbazar, Calcutta. 

Chatterji, Karuna Kumar, lt.-col., i.t.f., m.c., v.h.a.s. 
6/1, Wood Street, Calcutta 
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5-3-24 

R 

Chatter]!, Mohini Mohan, m.a., b.l., President , Incorpor¬ 
ated Law Society of Calcutta . 33, McLeod Street, Calcutta. 

6-8-24 

R 

Chatter]!, Suniti Kumab, m.a., d.lit., Khaim Professor , 
Calcutta University. 3, Sukias Row, Caloutta. 

6-11-24 

R 

Chattopadhyay, K. P., m.a. (Cantab.), Education Officer, 
Corporation of Calcutta. 20, Mayfair, Bollygunge, Calcutta. 

2-11-25 

N 

Chattopadhyay a, Kshetrksa Chandra, m.a.. Lecturer in 
Sanskrit . Allahabad University, Allahabad. 

2-1-28 

N 

Chaube, Ram Kumar, Pandit, m.a., l.t. (Benares), m.a. 
(Cal.), m.r.a.s. (Lond.), Member , Benares Mathematical 
Society. Azmatgarh Palace, Benares. 

28-9-93 

R 

♦Chaudhuri, B. L., b.a., d.sc. (Edin.), f.r.s.k., f.l.s. 
(Lond.), f.a.s.b. 9A, South Road, Entally, Calcutta 
and Sherpur Town, Mymensingh. 

1-4-14 

A 

Chaudhuri, Qopal Das. 32, Beadon Row, Calcutta. 

1-2-26 

N 

Chaudhuri, Haratrasad, ph.d., Reader in Botany. 
Punjab University, Lahore. 

4-3-25 

R 

Chaudhuri, J., b.a. (Oxon.), m.a. (Cal.), Barrister-at-Law. 
34, Bally gunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

3-8-25 

N 

Chhibber, H. L., m.so., f.q.s., f.r.g.s., Superin¬ 

tendent , Geological Survey of India , Burma Party . 230, 
Dalhousio Street, Rangoon. 

6-12-26 

R 

Chokhani, Sreenarayan, Secretary , Shree Hanuman 
Pustkalaya. 8, New Ghuseri Road, Salkea, Howrah. 

5-12-23 

R 

Chopra, B. N., d.sc.. Asst. Superintendent , Zoological Survey 
of India. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

1-2-22 

R 

Chopra, R. N., lt.-col., i.m.s.. Professor of Pharmacology. 
School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, Central Avenue, 
Calcutta. 

6-11-28 

R 

Choprha, Gopichand, Student. 47, Khangraputty, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

7-6-28 

R 

Chowdhury, A. N., b.sc.* Zemmdar . 42, Hem Chandra 

Street, Kidderpore, Calcutta. 

6-12-27 

L 

Chowdhury, Chhajuram, c.i.k., m.l.c., 21, Belvedere 
Road, Calcutta. 

2-4-28 

R 

Chowdhury, Rai Jatindranath, Zemindar. 30, Russa 
Road, Tollygunge, Calcutta. 

3-7-07 

L 

♦Christie, William Alexander Kynoch, b.sc., ph.d., 
m.inst.m.m. , f.a.s.b. Geological Survey of India, Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 

3*11-09 

N 

♦Christophers, Samuel Rickard, o.i.e., o.b.e., f.r.s., 
f.a.s.b., m.b., lt.-col., i.m.s. Central Research Institute, 
K&8auli. 

1-9-15 

R 

Cleghorn, Maude Lina West (Miss), f.l.s., f.e.s. 12, 
Alipur Road, Calcutta. 

2-5-27 

R 

Clegg, Edward Leslie Gilbert, b.sc.. Assistant Su¬ 
perintendent, Geological Survey of India. Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

4-11-29 

R 

Cohen, D. J., m.l.c.. Honorary Presidency Magistrate, Conn - 
cillor. Corporation of Calcutta, Proprietor , Messrs. Moberly 
do Co., 6, Mangoe Lane. 11, Camac Street, Calcutta. 

2-5-23 

A 

Collenberg, Baron H. Rudt von, Consul-General for 
Germany. 2, Store Road, Calcutta. 

1-11-26 

R 

Collet, Arthur Lowe, Solicitor. Messrs. Orr Dignam <fc 
Co., 32, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 

1-12-20 

R 

Connor, Sir Frank Powell, kt., lt.-col., i.m.s., d.s.o., 
F.R.C.S., Professor of Surgery , Medical College. 2, Upper 
Wood Street, Calcutta. 
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Cooper, H., Manufacturing Chemist. 18, Convent Road, 
Calcutta. 

Cotter, Gerald de Purcell, b.a., sc.d., m.inst. m.m., 
f.g.s.. Superintendent , Geological Survey of India . Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 

Coyajee, Sir J. C., kt., b.a. (Cantab.), ll.b., i.e.s., Pro¬ 
fessor, Presidency College. 2B, Camac Street, Calcutta. 

Criper, William Risdon, f.c.s., f.i.c., a.r.s.m. Konnagar. 

Crookshank, Henry, b.a., b.a.i. (Dublin), Assistant Su¬ 
perintendent , Geological Survey of India. Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

Das, Ajit Nath, m.r.a.s., f.z.s., Zemindar. 24, South 
Road, Entally, Calcutta. 

Das, Ayodhya, Barrister-at-Law. Gorakhpur, U.P. 

Das, Biraj Mohan, m.a. (Cal.), m.sc. (Lond.), Superinten¬ 
dent , Calcutta Research Tannery. 2/1, Kirti Mitter Lane, 
Calcutta. 

Das, Kkdarnath, c.i.e., m.d.. Principal , Carmichael Medi¬ 
cal College. 22, Bethune Row, Calcutta. 

Das, Probodh Kumar, m.a., b.l. P-84, Park Street Exten¬ 
sion, Calcutta. 

Das, Surendra Nath, m.b.. Medical Practitioner. 67, 
Nimtala Ghat Street, Calcutta. 

Das, Upendra Nath, b.a., m.b., f.r.c.s. (Edin.), Teacher 
of Clinical Surgery , Campbell Medical School . 34, Elgin 
Road, Calcutta. 

Das-Gupta, Hem Chandra, m.a., f.g.s.. Professor, Presi¬ 
dency College. 60, Chakrabere Road, North, Calcutta. 

Das-Gupta, Surendra Nath, m.a., ph.d.. Professor of 
Sanskrit and Philosophy , Presidency College. 104, Bakul 
Bagan Road, Calcutta. 

Dastidar, Naljni Kanta Ray, Rai Bahadur, Zemindar. 
Sylhet, Assam. 

Datta, Hirendra Nath, m.a., b.l., Solicitor , High Court. 
139, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

Datta, S. K.. b.a., m.b., ch.b. (Edin.). 2, Rue G6n6ral 
Dafour, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Davies, L. M., major. Royal Artillery, c/o The Lloyds 
Bank, King’s Branch, 6, Pall Mall, London. 

De, Brajendranath, m.a., i.c.s. (retired). 11, Lower 
Rawdon Street, Calcutta. 

De, F. L., Rai Bahadur. 99, Grey Street, Calcutta. 

De, J. C., major, i.m.8., Professor of Clinical Medicine, 
Medical College. 13, Camac Street, Calcutta. 

de Gasparin, Edith, Art Student. 51, Rue de Varenne, 
Paris VII«. 

i De, Kiran Chandra, c.i.e., b.a., i.c.s., (retired). 21, 

! Camac Street, Calcutta. 

De, P. C., i.c.s.. District and Sessions Judge. Hughli. 

I De, Phanindranath, m.a., b.l., Vakil , High Court. 4, 

! Patuatola Lane, Calcutta. 

De, Satish Chandra, m.a., b.l., i.e.s. (retired). 11, 
Ray Street, Elgin Road P.O., Calcutta. 

Deb, Kumar Harit Krishna, m.a., Zemindar . 8, Raja 

Nabokishen Street, Calcutta. 

Deb, Kumar Profulla Krishna, Zemindar . 106/1, Grey 

Street, Calcutta. 
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4-3-25 

R 

Deb, Raja Kshitindra, Rai Mahasai of Bansberia 

4-3-29 

R 

Raj. 21/E, Rani Sankari Lane, Kalighat, Caloutta. 

Deb, Pasufati Nath, Zemindar and Landholder , Honorary 

5-12-27 

L 

Presidency Magistrate . P-16, Chittaranjan Avenue, 

North, Calcutta. 

Dechhen, H.H. Maharani Kunzang, Maharani o) Sikkim. 

7-12-25 

R 

Gangtok, Sikkim. 

Derviche- Jones, Arthur Daniel, lt.-col., d.s.o., m.c., 

4-2-29 

N 

Solicitor, c/o Messrs. Orr Dignam & Co., Standard Build¬ 
ings, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 

Dev, Raja Ramohandra, Superintendent . Jagannath 

4-4-27 

R 

Temple, Puri. 

Dewick, Rev. Edward Chisholm, m.a. (Cantab.), National 

5-11-28 

R 

Literature Secretary , Y.M.C.A. of India , Burmah and 
Ceylon. 5, Russell Street, Calcutta. 

Dey, Debakar, Rai Saheb, Principal and Senior Professor 

4-5-10 

L 

of Veterinary Medicines , Bengal Veterinary College. Bel- 
gachia, Calcutta. 

Dhavle, Sankara Balaji, i.c.s., District and Sessions 

7-3-27 

F 

Judge. Laheria Sarai, Darbhanga. 

Dikkers, Frederik Gerhard, c/o Koninklijke Weefgoe- 

4-8-20 

R 

derenfabriek, v/h C. F. Stork and Co., Hengelo (o), 
Holland. 

Dikshit, Kashinath Narayan, m.a.. Superintendent , 

5-1-98 

K 

Archaeological Survey of India. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
Dods, William Kane, Agent , Hongkong and Shanghai 

2-7-02 

L 

Banking Corporation. 6, Minto Park, Alipur, Calcutta. 
Doxey, Frederick. 63, Park Street, Calcutta. 

0-8-28 

R 

Drummond, J. O., m.a., i.c.s., j.p.. Secretary, Local Self- 

1-7-29 

R 

Government , Government of Bengal. 4, Theatre Road, 
Calcutta. 

Dunn, John Alexander,- d.so., d.i.o., f.g.s.. Assistant 

4-2-25 

R 

Superintendent , Geological Survey of India. Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 

Dutt, Kiran Chandra, Zemindar. Laksmi Nibas, 1, 

7-4-20 

R 

Laksmi Dutt Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta. 

Dutt, Kumar Krishna. 10, Hastings Street, Calcutta. 

2-1-28 

N 

Dutt, Promode Chandra, Rai Bahadur, Pleader , Ex- 

5-3-28 1 

R 

Minister for Local Self-Government , A ssam. Sylhet, Assam. 

Hberl, Otto, Dr. Jur., Vice-Consul for Germany. 2, Store 

1 

1-2-26 J 

A 

Road, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

Edwards, C. A. Henry, Deputy Chief Engineer , E. B. 

4-11-29 

R 

Ry. 8, Belvedere Park, Alipore, Calcutta. 

Edwards, L. Brooke, Manager in India , The Baldwin 

6-8-28 

F 

Loco. Works of Philadelphia , U.S.A. 5, Dalhousie 
Square, Calcutta. 

Elberg, (Mrs.) Adeline Adrienne Johanna (n6e Rudolph). 

1-11-11 

i R 

c/o Netherlands Trading Society, Hongkong. 

Esch, V. J., Architect. Victoria Memorial, Cathedral 

6-2-28 

R 

Avenue, Maidan, Calcutta. 

i Evans, Frank Lucas, Insurance Manager , Century Insur¬ 

6-2-28 

L 

ance Co. 4, Lyons Range, Calcutta. 

Ezra, Sir David, kt., f.z.s. 3, Kyd Street, Calcutta. 


2-12-29 R F*awcus, Louis Reginald, Indian Oivil Service . United 
Service Club, Calcutta. 
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Feegrade, E. S., m.d., Indian Medical Department Special 
Malaria Officer , Burma. Sir Harcourt Butler Institute of 
Public Health, 2, Theatre Road, Rangoon. 

♦Fermor, Lewis Leigh, o.b.e., a.r.s.m., d.sc., f.g.s , 
f.a.s.b. Geological Survey of India, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

Finlow, Robert Steel, o.i.e., b.sc., f.i.o., Director of 
Agriculture , Bengal. Ramna, Dacca. 

Fisher, The Rev. Bishop Frederick B., s.t.b., ph.d., 
d.d., ll.d., F.R.s.s., Bishop, Methodist Episcopal Church. 
3, Middleton Street, Calcutta. 

j Fitzgerald, T. J., Manager , U.S. Rubber Export Co. 

I 5, Hastings Street, Calcutta. 

Fleming, Andrew, General Manager for the East. Mini • 

, max. Ltd. 59, Park Street, Calcutta. 

Fox, Cyril S., b.so., m.i.m.e., f.g.s. Geological Survey of 
India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

! French, Joseph Charles, Indian Civil Service. Magis¬ 
trate and Collector, Murshidabad. 

j Friel, Ralph, i.o.s. Silchar, Assam. 

I Fukushima, Naoshiro, Assistant in the Sanskrit Seminary. 
Imperial University, Tokio, Japan. 

Fullerton, George MacB'arland, b.sc.. Banking. c/oThe 
National City Bank of New York, 4, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Oaffar, Abdul, Khan Saheb, Deputy Collector. Midnapur. 

Galstaun, John Carapiet, Merchant and Landholder . 
234/4, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Galstaun, Shanazan, m.a., d.m.r.e., m.r.o.s., l.r.c.p.. 
Medical Practitioner , Radiologist , Medical College Hospi¬ 
tal. 39, Theatre Road, Calcutta. 

Gangoly, Ordhendra Coomar, b.a. 12/1, Gangoly Lane, 
Calcutta. 

Gee, Edward Rowland, b.a. (Cantab.), Asst. Superin¬ 
tendent , Geological Survey of India. Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

Ghosal, Upendra Nath, m.a., ph.d.. Professor of History, 
Presidency College. 12, Badur Hagan Row, Calcutta. 

Ghose, Bepin Behari, m.a., b.l.. Judge, High Court. 11, 
Dover Lane, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

Ghose, Bimal Chandra, Barrister-at-Law. 27/1, Haris 
Mukherjee Road, Calcutta. 

Ghose, Sir Charu Chandra, kt.. Barrister-at-Law* 
Judge , High Court. 10, Debendra Ghose Roa J, Bhawani- 
pore, Calcutta. 

Ghose, Deb Prosonno, Zemindar . 75, Beadon Street, 

Calcutta. 

Ghose, Mohim Chandra, b.a. (Cal.), m.a. (Cantab.), 
Barrister-at’Law {Inner Temple). Indian Civil Service, 
Bengal Secretariat, Calcutta. 

Ghose, Sushil Chandra, b.a.. Deputy Magistrate. 1, 
Sikdarbagan Street, Calcutta. 

Ghosh, B. K., Barrister-at-Law . 10, Rawdon Street, Cal¬ 

cutta. 

Ghosh, Debendra Nath, m.b., Medical Practitioner. 1/1, 
Gour Laha Street, Calcutta. 

Ghosh, Jnanendra Chandra, d.so., Professor of Chemistry. 
Dacca University, Ramna, Dacca. 
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Ghosh, K., d.t.m., d.p.h. (Cantab.), l.m.s., Medical 
Practitioner. 45, Creek Row, Calcutta. 

Ghosh, Kisor, m.so., Solicitor . 10, Hastings Street, Cal¬ 

cutta. 

Ghosh, Ekendra Nath, m.d., m.so., f.z.s., f.r.m.s.. Pro¬ 
fessor of Biology, Medical College. 66, Cornwallis Street, 
j Calcutta. 

Ghosh, Phanindra Nath, m.a., ph.d., sc.d. (Padua), 
Sir Raskbehary Ohosh Professor o] Applied Physics, 
University of Calcutta. 92, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 
Ghosh, Sukhendra Nath, b.a. (Cal.), b.so. (Glas.), 
m.i.o.e., f.r. san. I., m.i.e., Executive Engineer , P.W.D ., 
Central Division, Bengal. 7, Heysham Road, Calcutta. 
Ghosh, Tarapada. 14, Paddapukur Street, Kidderpore, 
Calcutta. 

Ghuznavi, A. H., m.l.a., Merchant and Zemindar, 18, 

| Canal Street, Entally, Calcutta. 

Ghuznavi, Iskander S. K., Zemindar and Member , Advisory 
| Board of Industries, Government of Bengal. 30, Theatre 
Road, Calcutta, (and) Dilduar, Mymensingh. 

Ghuznavi, The Hon’ble Hadji Sir Abdel Kerim 
Abu Ahmed Khan, kt., m.l.c., Zemindar of Dilduar. 30, 
Theatre Road, Calcutta, (and) North House, Dilduar, 
Mymensingh. 

Ginwala, Sir Padamji, President, Indian Tariff Board. 

1, Council House Street, Calcutta. 

Glass-Hooper, Cyril Tom, Engineer (Manager for East 
of Messrs. Carrier Engineering Co., Ld.). F-2, Clive 

Buildings, Calcutta. 

Goil, D. P., lt.-col., i.m.s., m.b., f.r.c.s.e., Civil Surgeon. 

Principal, Medical College, Calcutta. 

Gooptu, Dwijendra Nath, Medical Practitioner and Land¬ 
holder. 5, Middleton Street, Calcutta. 

♦Gravely, Frederic Henry, d.sc., f.a.s.b. Museum 
House, Egmore, Madras. 

Graves, Henry George, a.r.s.m. 52, Cardington Road, 
Bedford, England. 

Grieve, James Wyndham Alleyne. o/o Messrs. Coutts 
& Co., 440, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

Guha, B. S., m.a., ph.d. (Harvard). Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

Guha, Surendranath, Rai Bahadur, Senior Government 
Pleader. 18, Ram Mohan Dutt Road, Bhawanipur, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Gupta, Dhirendra Nath, major, i.m.s., Behar and Orissa 
Medical Service. Assistant Surgeon, Sadar Hospital, Arrah. 
Gupta, J. N., m.b.e., o.i.e., i.o.s., Member, Board of Revenue, 
Government of Bengal. 7, Pretoria Street, Calcutta. 
Gupta, N., Barrister-at-Law. Calcutta Club, 241, Lower 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Gupta, Sivaprasad. Seva Upavana, Benares City. 

Gupta, Surendra Nath, Insurance Broker. 101/1, Clive 
Street, Calcutta. 

Gurner, Cyril Walter, i.c.s. District Magistrate, My¬ 
mensingh. 

Habibur Rahman Khan, Rais . Bhikanpur, District Ali 

crarh. 
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7-8-07 F *Haines, Henry Haselfoot, cj.i.e., f.c.h., f.l.s., f.a.s.b. 

Glen Ashton, Wimbome, Dorset, England. 

2-4-24 R Haq, Mahfuz-ul, m.a., Lecturer, Presidency College. 13/1, 
Collin Lane, Calcutta. 

2-4-28 N I Hargopal, Pandit, Government Jagirdar , Landlord . Turk- 
( man Gate, Delhi. 

1- 5-12 R j Harley, Alexander Hamilton, m.a., i.e.s., Principal. 

| Islamia College, Calcutta. 

2- 6-23 A | Harnett, W. L., lt.-col., i.m.s., m.b., f.r.o.s., Principal . 

j Medical College, Calcutta. 

1- 2-26 R Harris, H. G., Director, Messrs. Martin do Harris, Ltd. 

8. Waterloo Street, Calcutta. 

2- 4-28 R Harris, Lawrence Ernest, Engineer, Manager for India, 

Messrs. Sulzer Brothers . 11, Clive Street (P.O. Box No. 

508), Calcutta. 

5- 3-28 R Hawes, George Laurence, m.c.. Underwriter. 4, Merlin 

Park, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

4-4-27 N j Helland, Bernhard Alvin, b.a., Augsburg College 
( U.S.A .), B.D., Augsburg Seminary ( U.S.A.) t m.a., Uni- 
, versity of Minnesota ( U.S.A.), Missionary-Teacher , under 
appointment as Principal, Kaerabani Boys' Middle English 
and Guru Training School. Kaerabani, via Dumka, 

! j Santal Parganas. 

6- 11-19 | N I Hemraj, Raj Guru, Pandit. Dhokatol, Nepal. 

3- 12-24 I R Hendry, C. A. John, f.r.g.s., m.i.s.e., a.m.i.m.e., m.i. e 

m.min.i., Consulting Mechanical Engineer , Messrs. Martin 
j do Go. 12, Mission Row, Calcutta. 

6- 8-28 R j Heron, A. M., d.sc. (Edin.), f.g.s., f.r.g.s., f.r.s.e.. As¬ 

sistant Superintendent , Geological Survey of India. Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 

7- 6-11 R ! *Hidayat Hosain, Muhammad, Shams-ul-‘Ulama, Khan 

■ ! Bahadur, ph.d., f.a.s.b. 96/2c, Collin Street, Calcutta. 

1-2-26 J R 1 Hingston, H., major, i.m.s., m.d., Surgeon to H.E. the 
Governor of Bengal. 5, Wellesley Place, Calcutta. 

4-6-28 N Hobart, Robert Charles, i.c.s., Collector. Bareilly, U.P. 

1- 4-25 R Hobbs, Henry, Merchant. 4, Esplanade East, Calcutta. 
7-3-27 N Hopkinson, Arthur John, i.c.s. Kahalla, Nathiagali, 

N.-W.F.P, 

2-11-21 R Hora, Sunder Lal, d.sc., f.z.s., f.r.s.e. Zoological 
Survey of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

4-3-25 R ! Hossain, Muhammad Basheer, m.a., b.t. 20/B, Harrison 
i Road, Calcutta. 

2- 7-28 R Hossain, Nawab Musharruf, Khan Bahadur, m.l.o. 

1 42-A, Hazra Road, Calcutta. 

6-6-23 N ^Howard, A., c.i.e., m.a., f.a.s.b., Director, Institute of 
Plant Industry j and Agricultural Adviser to States in Central 
India. Indore, C.I. 

4-1-26 R Hubert, Otto, Chancellor to the German Consulate General . 

2, Store Road, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

2-5-27 F Hiirlimann, Martin, Dr. Phil. Sihlberg, Zurich 2, 
Switzerland. 

1-2-26 N Husain, Mohammad Afzal, m.a., m.so., i.a.s.. Entomologist 
to the Government of the. Punjab. Lyallpur, Punjab. 

6- 6-23 N * Hutton, J. H., c.i.e., i.c.s., m.a., d.sc., f.a.s.b.. Census 

Commissioner of India . Chelmsford Club, New Delhi. 

7- 2*27 N Imam, Abu Mohammad Syed Hassan, Zemindar . Has- 

rutin Manzil, Gaya, E.I.R. 
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Imam, Syed Hasan, Barrister-at-Law, Hasan Manzil, 
Patna. 

Insch, James, c/o Messrs. Duncan Bros. & Go., 101, 
Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Ishaque, Mohammad, m.a., b.sc., m.r.a.s., Lecturer , 
Calcutta University . 6, Hospital Street, P.O. Dhurrum- 

tollah, Calcutta. 

Iyengar, M. O. Parthasarathy, m.a., l.t., Professor of 
Botany. Presidency College, Madras. 

Iyer, Mandakolatore Subrahmanya. 879, Nagamaram 
Lane, East Gate, Fort, Tanjore. 

^Jackson, P. S. 14, Old Court House Street, Calcutta. 
Jacob, Joseph, Export Department , Messrs. Andrew 
Yule c fc Co., 8 , Clive Row. 19, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 
Jain, Baldeodas, Merchant and Banker. ' 21, Armenian 
Street, Calcutta. 

Jain, Chhote Lal, m.r.a.s, 25, Central Avenue North, 
Calcutta. 

Jaitly, P. L., Electrical Engineer , Merchant . 15, Canning 

Road, Allahabad. 

James, Frederick Ernest, o.b.e. United Planters* 
Association of South India, Mercantile Buildings, First 
Line Beach, Madras. 

James, John Langford, Barrister. 2, Short Street, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Jameson, Thomas Blandford, major, m.o., m.a. (Can- 
tab.), i.o.s., District and Sessions Judge. Midnapore. 
Jardine, Alexander, d.so., m.inst.o.e., m.i.e. (Ind.), 
Director , Messrs. Jessop & Co , Ld. 93, Clive Street, 
Calcutta. 

Jarvis, Robert, Y., Consul of the United States of Ame¬ 
rica. 9, Esplanade Mansions, Calcutta. 

Jatia, Sir Onkar Mull, kt., o.b.e., Merchant. 2, Rup- 
chand Roy Street, Calcutta. 

Jenkins, Walter Allen, d.sc. (Sheffield), i.e.s., m.l.c. 
United Service Club, Calcutta. 

Jinavijayaji, Muni, Principal, Gujerat Puratattva Mandir. 
Ellisbridge, Ahmedabad. 

Jones, Thornton, Solicitor, c/o Messrs. Morgan & Co., 
4, Hastings Street, Calcutta. 

Judah, N. J., m.b., ch.b., f.r.o.s. 2, Hungerford Street, 
Calcutta. 

Kamaluddin Ahmad, Shams-ul-*Ulama, m.a., i.e.s. 

Krishnagar College, Krishnagar. 

Kanjilal, M. N., m.a. (Cal.), ll.b. (Cantab.), Barrister - 
at-Law. 17, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 

Kapur, Diwan Ram Chandra, Millowner and Banker. 

Diwan Balmokund Kapur L*ne, Benares City. 

Kapur, Shamlal, Import and Banking . 84, Khengra- 
patty, Calcutta. 

Kashyap, Shiv Ram, Rao Bahadur, b.a., m.sc., i.e.s., 
Professor of Botany. Government College, Lahore. 

Kazim Shlrazi, Aga Mohammed. 16A, Ahiripukur 1st 
Lane, Bally gunge, Calcutta. 

Keable, Rev. Geoffrey, m.a., Lecturer , Bishop's College. 
224, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 
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♦Kemp, Stanley W., b.a., D.ac., f.a.s.b. «• Discovery 
Expedition,” 52, Queen Anne Chambers, Dean Farrar 
Street, London, S.W. 1. 

Kewal, Ganda Singh, ph. b.sc., i.o.g.e., f.r.g.s. (London), 
p.T.s., f.i.a.sc. (London). Post Box No. I, Abadan 
(Persian Gulf). 

Khaitan, D. P., m.l.cj., Attorney-at-Law ; Solicitor and Mer¬ 
chant. 137, Canning Street, Calcutta. 

Khambata, R. B., m.r.c.s , l.r.o.p., d.p.h., Director oj 
Public HeaUh Laboratory and Professor of Laboratory Prac¬ 
tice , School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. 2-B, Camao 
Street, Calcutta. 

Khan, Hafiz Ahmed Ali, Controller of Household and 
Officer-in-charge, State-Library. Rampur State, U.P. 

Khan, Matiur Rahman, Landholder and Service Holder. 
P.O. Lalmohan, Dt. Bakerganj. 

Khan, Mohd. Abdur Rahman, a.r.o.s., b.sc., f.p.l., 
| f.o.u.. Principal , Osmania University College. Hyderabad, 

I Deccan. 

| Khanna, Vinayek Lal, m.r.a.s., Merchant. 2/1, Nunda 
I Lal Mallick 2nd Lane, Beadon St. P.O., Calcutta. 

! Khettry, Benimadho, Proprietor, Messrs . Oouri Shanker 
Khettry, Landholders, Bankers & Merchants. 15, Paggiya- 
patti, Barabazar, Calcutta. 

Kimura, R. (Ko-Shi), Lecturer, Calcutta University, c/o 
| Risshyo Dai Gaku Osaki Machi, Tokyo, Japan. 

| *Knowies, Robert, m.r.c.s., l.r.c.p., b.a. (Cantab.), 
' f.a.s.b., lt.-col., i.m.s. 63, Park Street, Calcutta. 

1 Koester, Hans, Vice-Consul for Germany. 17/1, Store 
I Road, Ballygungo, Calcutta. 

Kolah, K. S., Merchant. 8, Dhurrumtollah Street, Calcutta. 

Kolb, Eugene Henry, Engineer , Standard Oil Co of New 
York. 6, Church Lane, Calcutta. 

Korke, Vishnu Tatyaji, Captain, f.r.c.p. (Edin.). 
Central Research Institute, Kasauli. 

Kramrisch, Stella (Miss), ph.d.. Lecturer in Ancient 
Indian History (Fine Arts), Calcutta University. 35, Bally- 
gunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Kri8hnan,M. Sitaram, m.a.,ph.d., a.r.c.s., d.i.c., Assistant 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 

Kumar, Kumar Krishna, m a., b.l., Zemindar and Ban¬ 
ker. 31 & 31-1, Bur toll a Street, Calcutta. 

Kurup, Pokiarath Chenoheri Krishna, l.m.p., Licentiate 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Bombay , 
Medical Officer. Taliparamba P.O., North Malabar (M.P.). 

Labey, George Thomas, m.c., Bengal Pilot Service. 
United Service Club, Calcutta. 

Laden La, Son am Wangfel, Sardar Bahadur, f.r«q.s., 
Hony. A.D.C. to H.E. the Governor of Bengal , Chief of 
Police, Lhassa , Tibet. “ Yangang Villa ”, Darjeeling. 

Lal, Budh Behari, Rai Saheb, b.a., ph.d., Head Master. 
48B, New Mandi, Muzzaffamagar. 

♦La Touche, Thomas Henry Digges, m.a., f.g.s., f.a.s.b. 
230, Hills Road, Cambridge, England. 

Law, Bimala Charan, m.a., b.l., ph.d., f.r.hi8t.8. 43, 
Kailas Bose Street, Caloutta. 
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1*2-11 R Law, Narendra Nath, m.a., b.l., p.b.s., ph.d. 96 f 
Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

1*7*14 R I Law, Satya Churn, m.a., b.l., ph.d., p.z.s., m.b.o.u. 

, 50, Kailas Bose Street, Calcutta. 

7-6-26 R ! Lemmon, Ricjhabd Dennis, Merchant . 8, Waterloo 
i Street, Calcutta. 

3- 5-11 R | Lomax, C. E., m.a. La Martinidre, Calcutta. 

4- 3-29 R ! Lunan, A. G., Partner , Messrs. Bathgate & Co. 19, Old 

Court House Street, Calcutta. 

5- 7-26 N Lyne, Howabd William, i.o.s. Khulna, E.B.R. 

L *.VfcCay, David, lt.-col., i.m.s., m.d., b.ch., b.a.o., 

2- 8-05 m.b.o.p., f. a.s.b. c/o The Standard Bank of S. Africa, 

| Cradock, Cape Province, S. Africa. 

5-11-24 I R MacGregor, A. D., m.b.c., v.s., i.v.s., Principal. Bengal 
I Veterinary College, Belgachia, Calcutta. 

1-3-26 R McKay, John Wallace. Delegate , Chilean Nitrate Com¬ 
mittee ( Indian Delegation). 7, Hare Street, Calcutta. 
11-1-93 L *Maclagan, Sir Edwabd Douglas, k.c.s.i., k.o.i.e., 

f.a.s.b. 188, West Hill, Putney, London, S.W. 15. 

7-1-29 R MacLean, Evan Victor, Traffic Officer , E. 1. Ry . 1, Colvin 

Court, Howrah. 

5- 3-24 R i McPherson, James, c/o Messrs. Bogg Dunlop & Co., Ltd., 

I 2, Hare Street, Calcutta. 

7-6-16 N Mahajan, Surya Prasad. Murarpur, Gaya. 

3- 3-20 R ( Mahalanobis, P. C., m.a., b.sc., i.e.s.. Professor, Presi¬ 

dency College. 10, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

5-12-06 R Mahalanobis, Subodh Chandra, b.sc. (Edin.), f.r.s.e., 

i.e.s., Professor, Presidency College. P-45, New Park 
Street, Calcutta. 

1- 3-11 F • Mahtab, Sir Bijay Chand, k.c.s.i., i.o.m., Maharaja- 

dhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan. 6, Alipur Lane, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

6- 2-24 R Mahindra, K. C., b.a. (Cantab.). Accounts Department, 

Messrs. Martin & Co., 12, Mission Row, Calcutta. 

7- 8-18 R ; Maitra, Jatindra Nath, Physician and Surgeon. 68/A, 

Beadon Street, Calcutta. 

4- 7-27 R | Maitra, Jogendra Nath, m.so., m.b., Medical Practitioner. 

58-A, Colootollah Street, Calcutta. 

2- 4-28 R ; Majumdar, Akhil Ranjan, m.b., Teacher of Materia 

Medica , Campbell Medical School. 29/B, Chittaranjan 
Avenue, Calcutta. 

2-8-26 N Majumdar, Dhirendra Nath, m.a., Lecturer in Anthro - 

I pology. University of Lucknow, Lucknow. 

6-2-28 R ; Majumdar, Girija Prasanna, m.so., b.l., Professor of 
Botany , Presidency College. Calcutta. 

2-6-20 N t Majumdar, Nani Gopal, m.a. Archaeological Department, 
Gorton Castle, Simla. 

2-2-16 R Majumdar, N abends a Kumar, m.a., Professor , Calcutta 

University . 18, Jhamapukur, Mechuabazar, Calcutta. 

4-6-13 N Majumdar, Ramesh Chandra, m.a., ph.d.. Professor . 

% Dacca University, Ramna, Dacca. 

6- 2-28 R Mallik, S. N., o.i.e., m.a., b.l., Formerly Member , India 

! Council , India Office , London. 2, Chandranath Chatterji 
; Street, Calcutta. 

7- 5-28 R I Mallik, Satyendra Chandra, m.a., i.o.s.. Judge , High 

Court. 7-3, Burdwan Road, Alipur, Calcutta. 
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♦Manen, Johan van, c.i.e., p.a.s.b. 0, Temple Chambers, 

6, Old Post Office Street, Caloutta. 

Mann, Harold Hart, d.sc., m.sc., f.i.c., p.l.s., Woburn 
Experimental Station, Aspley Guise, Bedfordshire, Eng¬ 
land. 

Martin, Oswald. 12, Mission Row, Calcutta. 

Martin, T. Leslie, m.a. (Cantab.). 12, Mission Row, 
Calcutta. 

Matthai, George, m.a., so.d. (Cantab.), f.r.s.e., f.l.s., 
F.z.s., i. e.s., Professor of Zoology. Govemmont College, 
Lahore. 

Maynard, The Rev. Bertram Martin (King's College , 
London) y Chaplain. Cawnpore, U.P. 

Meggltt, F. J., b.sc., ph.d., f.z s., i.e.s., Professor of 
Biology. University College, Rangoon. 

Mehta, M. H., Managing Director , M. T. Ltd. 15, Chow- 
ringhee Place, Calcutta. 

Mehta, Roostumjee Dhunjeebhoy, c.i.e., j.p., f.r.s.a. 

9, Rainey Park, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

Melhuish, Robert Aveline, Commander, r.i.m., Sur - 
veyor-in-Charge, Marine Survey of India . c/o R. T. M. 
Dockyard, Bombay. 

Mello, Froilano de, Colonel, Director-General of Medical 
Services in Portuguese India, Professor of Parasitology. 
Nova Gda. 

Menon, K. Ramunni, m.a., Professor of Zoology. Presi¬ 
dency College, Madras. 

Meston, Lord, k.o.s.i., ll.d. Hurst, Cookenham Dene, 
Berkshire, England. 

*Middlemiss, Charles Stewart, c.i.e., f.r.s., b.a., f.g.s., 
f.a.s.b. Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Miles, William Henry, f.e.s., f.z.s. 7, King Edward 
Court, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 

Mills, James Philip, i.c.s., m.a. (Oxon), .t.p., Deputy 
Commissioner. Kohima . Naga Hills, Assam. 

Mirza, M. B., Merchant. 18/2, Dilkusha Street, Calcutta 
Misra, Champaram, b.a., Dy. Director of Industries. Cawn- 
poro, U.P. 

Misra, Pramatha Nath, m.r.a.s., Pleader. Malda. 

Mitra, Debendra Nath, b.sc. (Lond.), ll.b., Bamster-at- 
Law. 51/2, Ramkanto Bose Street, Calcutta. 

Mitra, J. C., m.a., b.l., Retired Accountant-General , Bengal. 

1, Abinash Mitter Lane, Calcutta. 

Mitra, Jamini Moiian, Rai Bahadur, m.a., Registrar , 
Co-operative Societies , Bengil. 24, Ray Street, Bhawani- 
pore, Calcutta. 

Mitra, Jogendra Nath, l.m.s., Civil Surgeon. Comilla. 
Mitra, Kumar Manmatha Nath. 34, Shampukur Street, 
Calcutta. 

Mitra, Mathura Nath, b.a., Solicitor. 12-1, Old Post 
Office Street, Calcutta. 

Mitra, S. L.. m.b., d.p.h., major, i.m.s., Officiating 

Director of Public Health , Government of Assam . Shillong. 
Mitra, Subodh, m.d. (Berlin), m.b. (Cal.), f.r.c.s. (Edin.). 

148, Russa Road, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

Mitter, The Rt. Hon’ble Sir Binod Chandra, kt., 
Barrister-at-Law, Member , Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. London, England. 
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5-3-24 N Mitter, The Hon’ble Sir B. L., kt., m.a., b.l.. Barrister - 
at-Law , Law Member , Viceroy's Council. Delhi. 

5-3-24 R Mitter, Dwarkanath, m.a., d.l., Judge , High Court . 12, 

Theatre Road, Calcutta. 

4- 3-29 R Mitter, Hiranya Kumar, Landholder. 1, Jhamapukur 

Lane, Amherst Street P.O., Caloutta. 

5- 4-26 N Mitter, Khagendra Nath, m.a., Professor , Presidency Col¬ 

lege. 10, Dover Lane, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

5-4-26 R Mitter, Kumar Krishna, Merchant and Landlord. 14, 
Ahiritolla Street, Calcutta. 

5-3-24 R Mitter, The Hon’ble Sir Provash Chandra, kt., o.i.e., 
m.l.c. 34/1, Elgin Road, Calcutta. 

4- 3-25 R Mitter, Profulla Chandra, m.a. (Cal.), ph.d. (Berlin), 

Sir Rash Behary Ghosh Professor of Chemistry , Calcutta 
University. 22, Garpar Road, Calcutta. 

1-11-26 R Modi, Jal R. K., b.a. 4, Camac Street; Calcutta. 

1- 4-25 A Mohomed, Ismail Abdullah, Merchant. 21, Amratolla 

Lane, Calcutta. 

3-1-27 N Mohammed, (Jhulam, m.a., ll.b., Indian Audit and 
Account Service. Officer on Special Duty with the Railway 
Board, Delhi. 

5- 7-26 N Moin Yar Jung Bahadur, N\wab “Musaud Manzil,” 

Lallagooda, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

7-5-28 N Moledina, Mohamed Hashimi, Landlord and Merchant. 
30, Main Street, Camp Poona. 

2- 5-23 R Mdller, H. P., Merchant. 18, Ballygunge Circular Rood, 

Calcutta. 

6- 8-24 N Moloney, William J., General Manager of Reuter's for the 

East, c/o 26/7, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 

2- 4-28 R Mookerjea, Bhabadeb, Merchant. 48, Barrackpore Trunk 

Road, P. O. Baranagore. 

1-3-26 R Mookerjee, Aditya N-ath, m.a., ph.d., Principal , Sanskrit 
College. 10/B, Mohun Lai Street, Shambazar, Calcutta. 
o-H-24 R Mookerjee, B. N., b.a. (Cantab.), Engineer. 12, Mission 
Row, Calcutta. 

3-12-24 R Mookerjee, J. N., Civil Engineer. 12, Mission Row, 
Calcutta. 

7- 5-28 R Mookerjee, Kumud Bandhob, Merchant and Zemindar. 

I Champdany, Baidyabati. 

1- 3-26 R Mookerjee, Satish Chandra, Barrisler-at-Law. 7, Bally- 

! gunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

3- 5-98 L : *Mookerjee, Sir Rajendra Nath, k.c.i.e., k.o.v.o., iion. 

f.a.s.b. 7, Harington Street, Calcutta. 

2- 7-24 R Mookerjee, Syama Prasad, m.a., b.l.. Vakil , High Court , 

Fellow of the University of Calcutta. 77, Russa Road 
j North, Calcutta. 

29-9-99 R Mukerjee, Jatindra Nath, b.a.. Solicitor. 4, Hastings 
; Street, Calcutta. 

2-8-26 R Mukerjee, Jnanendra Nath, d.sc. (London), f.o.s. 

, (London), Fellow of the Indian Chemical Society; Guru- 
| prasad Professor of Chemistry, University of Calcutta. 92, 

! Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

2-2-21 N ; Mukerjee, Subodh Chandra, Shastri, m.a., Docteuives- 
Lettres (Paris) Office of the Government Examiner of 
Accounts, B.N.W, Ry., Gorakhpur. 

5-12-27 R Mukerjee, Susil Kumar, f.r.c.s. (Edin.), d.o. (Oxon), 
I d.o.m.s. (Lond.), Ophthalmic Surgeon , Carmichael Medical 
College Hospitals. 13, Kyd Street, Calcutta. 
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Mukerji, Manmatha Nath, b.e., Engineer and Architect. 

173, Raja Dinendra Street, Calcutta. 

Mukerji, Manmatha Nath, m.a., b.l., Judge , High Court. 
8/1, Harsi Street, Calcutta. 

Mukerji, S., m.a., b.l., Vakil and Zemindar. 7, Old Bally - 
gunge Road, Calcutta. 

Mukherjee, Harendra Nath, b.sc., m.b. (Cal.), d.i.g. 
(Lond.), Medical Practitioner. Biochemical Department, 
Carmichael Medical College, Belgachia, Calcutta. 
Mukherjee, Devaprosanna, m.a., b.l., Zemindar. Burd- 
wan. 

Mukherjee, Nauendra Nath, b.a. (Cal.), Publisher. 31, 
Central Avenue, Calcutta. 

♦Mukhopadhyaya, Girindra Nath, Bhisagacharya, b.a., 
m.d., f.a.s.b. 156, Haris Mukerjee Road (North), 
Bhawanipur, Calcutta. 

Mukhopadhyaya, Prabhat Kumar, m.a., Research Assist¬ 
ant, Calcutta University. 27, Govinda Ghosal Lane, 
Bhawanipur, Calcutta. 

Mukhopadhyaya, The Hon’ble Ramaprasad, m.a., b.l. 

77, Russa Road North, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

Mullick, Kartick Churn, Kumar, Directory Raja D. N. 
Mullick & Sons, Ltd. Colootola Rajbati, Chittaranjan 
Avenue, Calcutta. 

Mullick, Pramatha Nath, Rai Bahadur, Zemindar and 
Landholder. 129, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

Murray, Eugene Florian Oliphant, Mining Engineer, 
Tatanagar, B. N. Ry. 

Murray, Howard, c.i.e., lt.-col., Indian Army, Deputy 
i Financial Adviser. 5, Stanley Road, Poona. 

Musa, Muhammad, Moulvi, Khan Bahadur, m.a., Princi¬ 
pal, Chittagong Madrasah. Madrasah Hill, Chittagong. 
Muzammil-Ullah Khan, Mohd., Hon’ble Nawab, Khan 
Bahadur, o.b.e., Rais. Bhikanpur, Dist. Aligarh, U.P. 


Nag, Kalidas, m.a. (Cal.), d.litt. (Paris), Lecturer in 
Ancient Indian History and Culture , Calcutta University. 
P-283, Darga Road, off Park Circus, Calcutta. 

Nag, (Miss) Shanti. 3, Ashutosh Mukerjee Road, Elgin 
Road, Calcutta. 

Nahar, Puran Chand, Rai Bahadur, Solicitor, c/o 48, 
Indian Mirror Street, Calcutta. 

Namgyal, H.H. Maharaja Sir Tashi, k.c.i.e., Maharaja 
of Sikkim Gangtok, Sikkim. 

Nandi, Maharaja Sris Chandra, m.a., m.l.o., Zemindar. 
Kasimbazar Rajbari, Kasimbazar, Murshidabad. 

Narain, Hirde, m.a., b.t.. Professor of History , Morris 
College. Nagpur, C. P. 

Narasimham, Yechuri, m.a., Dewan , Vizianagram Sams- 
thanam. Vizianagram. 

Narayan, Victor Nityendra, Maharaj Kumar of Gooch 
Behar. Cooch Bohar. 

Narayanaswami, V., m.a. Royal Botanical Garden, Sib- 
pur, Howrah. 

Neogi, Panohanan, m.a., ph.d., i.e.s., Professor of Che¬ 
mistry, Presidency College. 21, Kundu Lane, Belgachia, 
Calcutta. 
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Newman, Chas. F., f.r.g.s., m.o.p. Kutcha Bungalow, 
Bhopal, C.I. 

Nyss, Wm. B. S., Superintendent, Excise and Salt. 
175B, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Oak, Madhava Ramchandra, m.a., Professor of Philoso¬ 
phy and English Literature , Maharajahs College. Jaipur, 
Raj pu tan a. 

Oaten, Edward Farley, m.a., ll.b. (Cantab.), i.e.s., 
Director of Public Instruction , Bengal. England. 

Ohtani, Count Kozui. San-ya-so, Edomachi, Fushimi, 
Kyoto, Japan. 

Olpadvala, E. S. 1, Corporation Street, Calcutta. 
Ormond, Ernest Charles, Barrister at-Law. Bar* 

Library, High Court, Calcutta. » 

Ottens, Nicholas, b.sc. 15, Clive Row, Calcutta. 

Pande, Shiva Bandhan, Retired Tahsildar and Zemindar . 
Ramaipatti, Mirzapur, U.l\ 

Parker, Richard Henry, i c.s., late Scholar of St. John's 
College , Oxford ; Officiating Under Secretary to the Resident 
at Hyderabad. Hyderabad, Deccan 
Parry, Nevill Edward, i.c.s., Deputy Commissioner, 
Qaro Hills, Tura. Garo Hills, Assam. 

♦Pascoe, Sir Edwin Hall, kt., m.a., sc.d. (Cantab.), 
D.su. (Lond.), F.G.S., F.A.S.B., Director , Geological Survey 
of India. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Pawsey, C. R., Indian Civil Service. Mokokchung, Naga 
Hills, Assam. 

Peddle, James, Indian Civil Service , Magistrate and 
Collector. Midnapore. 

Pennell, Aubray Percival, b.a., Barrister-at-Law. 

Lamb’s Building, Temple, London, E.C. 4. 

Perler, Ferdinand, s.j., the Most Reverend Archbishop of 
Calcutta. 32, Park Street, Calcutta. 

♦Phillot, Douglas Craven, lt.-col., m.a., ph.d., m.r.a.s., 
f.a.s.b., Indian Army {Retired). Felsted, Essex, England. 
Plddington, A. B., Judge , President , Industrial Commission 
of New South Wales. Sydney, Australia. 

♦Pilgrim, Guy E., d.sg., f.g.s., f.a.s.b. Geological Survey 
| of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Pillai, G. P., Entomologist, The Lister Antiseptics and 
Dressing Co. (1928), Ld. 14, Hare Street, Calcutta. 
Plessen, Baron Leopold, Acting Consul-General for Gcr- 
1 many. 2, Store Road, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

! Pochhammer, Wilhelm von, Secretary to German Em - 
! bossy. Tokio, Japan. 

| Poddar, Hanuman Prasad, Banker and Commission 
] Agent . 10A, Central Avenue (South), Calcutta. 

♦Prashad, Baini, d.sc., f.z.s., f.r.s.e., f.a.s.b. Zoological 
' Survey of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

| Pruthi, Hem Singh, m.sc. (Punjab), ph.d. (London), 
i Assistant Superintendent , Zoological Survey of India. 

! Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

j Pugh, Lewis Pugh Evans, b.a. (Oxon), Barrister-at - 
j Law. Patna High Court, Patna. 

Puri, I. M. f ph.d. (Cantab.), m.so. (Punjab). Central 
Research Institute, Kasauli, Punjab. 
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3-12*24 R Pushong, E. S., m.d., l.s.a., Medical Practitioner . 1, 

Wood Street, Calcutta. 

6- 2-28 R Raflque, Mohamad, m.l.a. 19, Zakariah Street, Calcutta. 

5- 11-28 R Rahman, Nawabzada A. S. M. Latifur, m.a. (Cantab.), 

Banister-at-Law , Judge , Presidency Court of Small Causes. 
i 10, Turner Street, Calcutta. 

7- 4-80 N j Ral, Vepin Chandra. Giridih, Chofa Nagpur. 

6- 2-28 N I Rai, Lakshmi Narain, l.m.s. (Calcutta), Civil Assistant 

i Surgeon. Benares. 

1-2-22 j R I ’"Raman, Sir Chandrasekhara Venkata, kt., m.a., d.sc., 
i | F.R.S., f.a.s.b. 210, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 

1-11-26 N | Ramanujaswami, P. V., m.a., Vice-Principal. Maharaja’s 
I Sanskrit College, Vizianagaram. 

7- 3-27 R 1 Rankin, TnE Hon’ble Sir George, kt., Chief Justice of 

; Bengal. 9, Camac Street, Calcutta. 

6- 12-26 N , Rao, A. Surra, b.a., d.sc., f.r.m.s.. Professor of Physiology 

| I and Embryology. Medical College, Bangalore. 

3-12-24 R Rao, H. Srinivasa, m.a., d.sc.. Assistant Superintendent , 

I Zoological Survey of India. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

6-5-25 R Rao, M. Vinayak, Rao Bahadur, b.a., f.g.s., Assistant 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. Indian 
I Museum, Calcutta. 

1- 2-26 N j Rao, Y. Ramachandra, Rao Sahib, m.a., f.es., Govern¬ 

ment Entomologist , Agricultural Research Inst itute. Lawley 
j Road, Coimbatore. 

1-11-26 N . Rao, Wuppala Lakshmana, m.a., b.sc., Dr-rer-Nat. 

I Diguraarti House, Berhampore, Ganjam. 

3-4-18 N Ratnakar, Jagannath Das, b.a., Kavisudhakar. 

| Shivalaghat, Benares City. 

2- 7-24 | N Ray, Abinash Chandra, b.a. R. M. H. E. School, 

I P. O. Deoghar, E.I.R. 

2- 7-24 | R | Ray, Bhabendra Chandra, Zemindar. 6, Short Street, 
Calcutta. 

Ray, Kumar Sarat Kumar, m.a., m.r.a.s. 52, Police 
Hospital Road, Entally, Calcutta. 

5-1-21 N Ray, Jagadisnath, Maharaja, Maharaja of Dinajpore. 
Dinajpore. 

5- 3-90 R *Ray, Sir Profulla Chandra, kt., c.i.e., d.sc., f.a.s.b. 

University College of Science, 92, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

3- 3-20 R j Raye, Narendra Nath, m.a., Principal. Ripon College, 

I Calcutta. 

5-11-28 L Reinhart, Werner, Merchant o/o Messrs. Volkart Bros., 
Rychenberg, Winterthur, Switzerland. 

6- 2-28 R Reneman, Nioo. 52/1, Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 
3-8-25 N Reuben, David Ezra, i.o.s. Judge’s House, Cuttack, 

B. N. Ry. 

2-4-24 F Richards, F. J., i.c s. 6, Lexham Gardens, London, W. 8. 
14-29 N Rizvi, Syed Hamid Husain, Excise Sub-Inspector. Mohalla 
Sanechri, Near Musjid of Munshi Sk. Ghassu, Saugor, C.P. 
3-12-24 L Roerich, George Nicholas, m.a., m.r.a.s., Orientalist. 
310, Riverside Drive, New York, U.S.A. 

2-7-28 L Roerich, Nicholas, Professor , Honorary President, Master 
Institute of United Arts , New York, U.S.A., Artist- 
I Painter. 310. Riverside Drive, New York, U.S.A. 

3-12-24 N ! Rogers, T. E., Tea Planter. Nagadhoolie Tea Estate, 
1 Mariani, Assam. 
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7-5-24 A Rose, G. F., Director , Messrs. Andrew Yule <k Co,, Ltd, 
8, Clive Row, Calcutta. 

4- 12-01 F *Ro8S, Sir Edward Denison, kt., c.i.e., ph.d., f.a.s.b.. 

Director , School of Oriental Studies. Finsbury Circus, 
London, E.C. 2. 

2- 1-28 N Row, R., m.d., d.sc. (Lond.), Professor of Pathology , Grant 

Medical College. 27, New Marine Lines, Fort, Bombay. 

3- 7-18 R Roy, Bidhan Chandra, b.a. (Cal.), m.d., f.r.c.s., 

m.r.c.p. (Lond.). 36, Wellington Street, Calcutta. 

7-9-21 R Roy, Hem Chandra, m.a., i*h.d. 42A, Bosepara Lane, 
Baghbazar, Calcutta. 

5- 2-19 R Roy, Sasadhar. 48/1, Chaulpatty Road, Bhawanipur, 

Calcutta. 

2- 4-28 N Roy, Suhrid Kumar, b.su., ph.d., f.g.s.. Professor of 

Geology, Indian School of Mines. Dhanb^d. 

7-7-20 R Roy-Chaudhuri, Hem Chandra, m.a., ph.d. 28, Gopal 
Bose Lane, Jhamapukur, Calcutta. 

6- 8-24 R Roy-Chowdhury, Brajendra Kishore, Zemindar. 

53, Sukea Street, Calcutta. 

1-2-26 N Ruthnaswamy, M., m.a.. Barrister-at-Law, Principal, 

| Law College Esplanade, Madras. 

7- 5-28 N | Saha, Megh Nad, d.sc., f.r.s.. Professor of Physics, 

! University of Allahabad. Katra, Allahabad. 

5- 11-24 N *Sahni, B., d.sc., f.a.s.b. Professor of Botany. The 

University, Lucknow. # 

2- 11-25 R Sanaullah, Muhammad, m.a., Professor of Arabic and 

Persian , Presidency College. 16, Hyat Khan Lane, Seal- 
dah, Calcutta. 

0-5-29 R Sanyal, Srish Chandra, Astronomer. 25, Rani Branch 
Road, P.O. Cossipur, Calcutta. 

3- 12-24 R Sarkar, C. K., c.e., Engineer and Architect. 10, Hastings 

Street, Calcutta. 

1- 11-22 N Sarkar, Suresh Chandra, Rai Bahadur, m.a.. Retired 

Dy. Magistrate and Dy. Collector. Barganda, Giridih. 
7-3-27 R Sarma, Sir B. Narasimha, k.c.s.i., President, Railway 
Rates Advisory Committee. 24/1, Bally gunge Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

3- 3-09 R Sarvadhikary, Sir Devaprasad, kt., c.i.e., o.b.e., 

O.B.E., M. A., B.L., F.C.U., LL.D. (ABERDEEN), LL.D. 

(St. Andrews), Suriratna, Vidyaratnakar, Jnana- 
sindhu. 20, Suri Lano, Entally, Calcutta. 

6- 5-29 N Sastri, D. S. Balasubramaniya, Bhashachatushtaya Pan - 
dita (Passed Nyaya Mirnansa Siromoni Class in 191H), 
Telugu Pandit , Borstal School, Tanjore. Borstal Teachers' 
Lines, Tanjore. 

7- 5-28 N Sastri, Hirananda, m.a., m.o.l , d. litt., Government 

Epigraphistfor India. Baikie House, Ootacamund,Nilgiris. 

2- 4-28 R Sen, Benoy Kumar, m.a., Professor of History , Presidency 

College. 3/1 A, Chidam Mudy Lane, Calcutta. 

1-4-25 R Sen, Benoy Chandra, m.a.. Professor of History, City 
College . 7, Bishwakosh Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta. 

3- 12-24 R Sen, H. K., m.a., d.sc. (London), d.i.c., Professor of 

Chemistry , University College of Science . 92, Upper 

Circular Road, Calcutta. 

7-5-02 R Sen, Jogindranath, m.a., Vidyaratna, Vidyabhusan. 
32, Prasanna Kumar Tagore Street, Calcutta. 
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,, Chanda, R. 


ii 

„ Chatterjee, N. C. 

150 

Dec. 

1. Connor, Sir F. P. 


” 

„ Akbar Khan, M. 


1921. 

Jan. 

5. Ray, J. 


Feb. 

2. Jain, Chhote Loll 


99 

„ Mukerjee, R. 

155 

99 

„ Mookerjee, S. C. 


Mar. 

2. Acton, H. W. 



„ Agharkar, S. P. 


May 

4. Barnardo, F. A. F. 


June 

1. Muzamilullah Khan, 160 
Mohammad 

Sept. 

7. Deb. P. K. 


ii 

„ Roy, H. C. 


Nov. 

2. Hora, S. L. 


Dec. 

7. Barua, B. M. 
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1922. 



April 

2. 

165 

Feb. 

1 . 

Bhattacharya, V. S. 

»i 

ii 



ii 

Chopra, R. N. 

ii 

ii 


ii 

ii 

Raman, Sir C. V. 

ii 

ii 


April 

ii 

5. 

Abdul Ali, A. F. M. 

ii 

ii 


n 

Banerjee, S. 

May 

7. 

170 

ii 

»% 

Bose, J. C. 

ii 

9 9 


June 


Bhattacharya, S. P. 

Ju i.c4. 


Sept. 

6. 

Das-Gupta, S. N. 

July 

2. 


Nov. 

1 . 

Strickland-Anderson, 





Mrs. 




Dec. 

99 

Sarkar, S. C. 


ii 

175 

6. 

Blackett, Sir Basil P. 

ii 

ii 


1923. 



Aug. 

6.’ 


Feb. 

7. 

Jinavijayaji, Muni 

” 

ii 



>» 

Shanks, G. 


ii 


180 


185 


April 

May 


Mar. 7. Gupta, N. 

„ „ Labey, G. T. 

„ Stamp, L. D. 

4. Alker, A. 

2. Collenberg, Baron H. 
R. von 

,, „ Harnett, W. L. 

„ „ Moiler, H. P. 

„ „ Shebbeare, E. 0. 

June 6. Bhanot, K. D. 

„ „ Howard, A. 

„ „ Hutton, J. H. 

„ „ Ottens, N. 

100 Aug. 1. Biswas, K. P. 

„ „ Stow, Sir A. M. 

Dec. 5. Chopra, B. N. 

„ „ Meggitt, F. J. 

„ ,, Barwell, N. F. 

195 ,, ,, Jackson, P. S. 

„ „ Korke, V. T. 

„ „ Sen, H. H. Lakshman 

„ „ Pande, S. B, 


„ 27. 

j» »» 

Sept. 24. 
» >» 

Nov. 5. 

Dec. 3. 


1924. 

Feb. 6. 
200 Mar. 5. 

ii >i 

205 ’’ ” 

99 99 

99 D 

99 99 

210 

99 9 > 

April 2 . 
215 „ „ 

»» »» 
» »» 


Mahindra, K. C. 
Banerjoe, P. N. 
Browne, H. 
Kanjilal M. N. 
Mukerji, S. 
Martin, T. L. 
Mitter, Sir P. C. 
Mittor, Sir B. C. 
Mitter, Sir B. L. 
Mitter, D. N. 
Mukherjee, N. N. 
McPherson, J. 
Chatterji, M. M. 
Sircar, N. N. 
Sircar, Sir N. R. 
Bahl, K. N. 

Das, B. M. 

Ghose, K. 

Judah, N. J. 


1925. 

Jan. 7. 
j Feb. 4. 

i »» »> 

i ,) >« 

| »» »* 

Mar. 4. 

i ft If 

, II II 

J »» II 

' II » 

| If ** 

I ft >> 

i ft ft 

' ft ft 

! April 1. 

I »» tt 


De, F. L. 

Richards, F. J. 

Haq, M. 220 

Mitra, J. C. 

Ghose, Sir C. C. 

Rose, G. F 
Bhattacharya, B. 

Cooper, H. 225 

Ray, A. C. 

Ghose, B. B. 

Browne, L. E. 

Iyengar, M. O. P. 
Mookerjee, S. P. 230 

Ray, B. C. 

Chatterji, S. K. 

Nyss, Wm. B. S. 

Moloney, W. J. 
Roy-Chowdhury, B. K. 236 
Davies, L. M. 
Chattopadhyay, K. P. 
Baidil, A. M. 

MacGregor, A. D. 

Salmi, B. 240 

Mookerji, B. N. 
Asaduzzaman. 

Vaile, M. A. S. 

Kapur, S. 

Siddiqi, A. 245 

Das, S. N. 

Mookerjee, J. N. 

Newman, Chas. F. 

Rao, H. S. 

Pushong, E. S. 250 

Rogers, T. E. 

Basu, J. N. 

Ghose, S. C. 

Sarkar, C. K. 

Hendry, C. A. 255 

Roerich, G. N. 

Sen, H. K. 


Banerjeo, M. N. 

Bhor, S. C. 

Dutt, K. C. 260 

Guha, B. S. 

Mcnon, K. R. 

Benthall, E. C. 

Bhatnagar, J. L. 

Buyers, W. A. 265 

Chaudhuri, J. 

Das, A. N. 

Deb, Kshitindra 
Hossain, M. B. 

Mitter, P. C. 270 

Pochhammer, W. von 
Poddar, H. P. 

Sinha, P. C. 

Banerjee, A. C. 

Perier, F. 275 
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May 6. 


April l. Hobbs, H 

„ „ Mohomed, I. A. 

„ „ Laden La, 8. W. 

„ „ Oaten, E. F. 

„ „ Sidiq, H. S. M. 

Sen, B. C. 

Taraporewala, I. J. S. 
Abbasi, M. A. 

Baral, O. C. 

Batra, H. L. 

Bose, H. M. 

Jatia, Sir 0. M. 
Khanna, V. L. 
Koester, Hans 
Kolah, K. S. 

Rao, M. V. 

Staub, Max. 

Ukil, A. C. 

Wadia, D. N. 

Datta, S. K. 

Lai, B. B. 

Musa, M. 

Bose, M. M. 

Varma, S. L. 

, Chhibber, H. L. 

„ „ Coyajee, Sir J. C. 

„ „ Pruthi, H. S. 

,, ,, Reuben, D. E. 

Nov. 2. Acharya, P. 

„ ,, Bradshaw, E. J. 

’ „ Chattop&dhyaya, 

' K. C. 

M „ Crookshank, H. 

„ „ Gee, E. R 

„ „ Kimura, R. 

„ „ Mirza, M. B. 

,, „ Ormond, E. C. 

„ ,, Sanaullfth, M. 

„ „ Sharif, M. 

Dec. 7. Afzal, S. M. 

„ ,, Derviche-Jones,, A. 

tt ,, Narayanaswami, V. 

* „ Stark, L. 


280 


285 


290 


»» *> 
295 June 3. 


July 6. 
300 Aug. 3. 


305 


310 


315 


1926. 

Jan. 


Becker, J. N. 
Brahmachari, I. B. 

320 „ „ Chatterji, K. C. 

„ „ Fleming, Andrew 

„ „ Gaffar, Abdul 

„ „ Hubert, Otto 

» „ Murray,H. 

325 „ „ Shortt, H. E. 

„ „ Sinfcon, J.A. 

„ „ Stapleton, G. (Miss) 

„ „ Sur, S. N. 

Feb. 1. Edwards, C. A. H. 
330 „ „ Ruthnaswamy, M. 

„ „ Meston, Lord 

” ” Rao,T.R. 

„ „ Husain, M. A. 


Yeh. 1. Setna, S. B. 

Viswanath, B. 
Chaudhuri, H. 

Kashyap, S. R. 
Ghuznavi, Sir A. K. 
Khaitan, D. P. 
Hingston, H. 

Harris, H. G. 

Ghuznavi, A. H. 
Khambata, R. B. 

Mar. i. Bannerjee, W. C. 

„ ,, McKay, J. W. 

}> „ Mookerjee, S. C. 

„ ,, Snaith, J. F. 

„ „ Gupta, D. N. 

„ „ Mukherjee, A. N. 

„ Datta, H. N. 

„ Basil, N. K. 

„ Kramrisch, Stella. 

’’ ff Bagnall, J. F. 

April 8. Gupta, S. N. 

Senior-White, R. 

” ” Ghose, B. (J. 

” ” Parker, R. H. 

” M Bhatia, M. L. 

” ” Mitter, K. N. 

M ” Jones, T. 

” ” Mitter, K. K. 

May 3. Bhagwant Rai. 

June 7. De > p - N u , 
Lemmon, R. D. 
Husain, M. M. 
Mukhopadhyaya, P 
Tyson, J. D. 

Lyne, H. W. 

Calder, N. D 
Oak, M. R. 

” ” Solioni, V. V. 

Majumdar, D. N. 

’* ” Mukherjee, J. N. 

” ’’ Khettry, B. 

James, J. L. 

M M De, B. 

Nov. l! Jameson, T. B. 

Collet, A. L. 

" M Modi, J. R. K. 

’ Westcott, F. 

Barbut, T. K. 

Pugh, L. P. E 
Ramanujaswami, P. 

M M Mills. J. P. 

Rao, W. L. 

Galstaun, S. 
Chokhani, S. 

Bagelii, P. C. 

Dec. 0. Brahmachari, B. B. 
Aiyangar, S. K. 

”, Singh, B. R. 

,, Guha, S. 

Banerjee, S. N. 

’’ Ghosh, B. K. 


335 


340 


345 


350 


355 


360 


July 5. 


Aug. 2. 


K. 


365 


370 


375 


380 


V. 


385 


390 
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395 Deo. 6. Nag, K. 

tt t. Singh, R. 

„ „ Rau, A. S. 

„ „ Winfield, W. W. 

1927. 

Jan. 3. Chakravarfcy, N. 

400 »» »» Bivar, H. G. S. 

„ „ De, S. C. 

„ „ Mohammed G. 

Feb. 7. Imam, A. M. S. H. 
tl „ Chatterjee, A. 

405 t» t> Bose, D. M. 

„ „ Ghosh, J. C. 

„ „ Captain, D. M. 

i, „ Bhattacharya, D. R. 

„ „ Mukherjee, H. N. 

410 Mar. 7. Hopkinson, A. J. 

„ „ Urquhart, W. S. 

„ ,, Sarma, Sir B. N. 

„ „ Bake, A. A. 

„ „ Rankin, Sir G. 

415 ,t tt Dikkers, F. G. 

„ „ Stagg, M. 

„ „ Ward, Mrs. D. 

,, „ French, J. C. 

„ „ Ghosh, 1\ N. 

420 „ „ Abdul Kadir, A. F. M. 

,, „ Fukushima, N. 

„ tt Wright, F. M. 

April 4. Holland, B. A. 

„ „ Suhrawardy.SirZ. ll.Z. 

426 „ „ Dewick, E. C. 

„ „ Bridge, P. G. 

May 2. Feegrade, E. S. 

„ „ Hurlimann, M. 

„ „ Clegg, E. L. G. 

430 „ „ Watson, A. H. 

June 6. Nandi, Maharaja S. C. 
,, ,, .Jain, B. 

,, ,, Staples, E. H. 

„ „ Smha, S. l\ 

435 ,, „ James, F. E. 

July 4. Chatterjee, P. 

„ „ Chakravarti, C. 

,, ,, Maitra, J. N. 

,, ,, Vance, R. L 

440 Nov. 7. Tarkatirtha, B. 

,, „ Mukherji, D. 

„ „ Fitzgerald, T. J. 

„ „ Brahmachary, S. C. 

„ „ De, P. C. 

445 „ „ Vyasa, G. S. P. 

„ „ Ghosh, D.'N. 

Dec. 5. Tritton, A. S. 

»» tt Namgyal, H.H. Sir 

Tashi 

tt „ Dechhen, H.H. Kun- 
zang 

450 ,, „ Chowdhury, C. 

t> tt Peddie, J. 


Deo. 5. Ghosh, K. 

„ „ Mukerjee, S. K. 

1928. 

Jan. 2. Basu, N. M. 

* „ „ Dastidar, N. K. R. 455 

; „ „ Wright, Miss G. M. 

„ „ de Mello, F. 

; „ „ Puri, I. M. 

„ „ Wats, R. C. 

„ Row, R. 400 

I „ „ Dutt, P. C. 

„ „ Chaube, R. K. 

i „ „ Mehta, M. H. 

„ „ Imam, S. H. 

Feb. 6. Basu, S. K. 465 

! „ „ Sinha, S. C. 

„ „ Kewal, G. S. 

it i, Khan, ML A. R. 

„ „ Ezra, Sir D. 

,, „ Majumdar, G. P. 470 

„ „ Roneman, Nico 

„ „ Evans, F. L. 

„ ,, Mukerji, M. N. 

„ „ Rai, L. N. 

„ „ Williams, T. T. 475 

„ „ Mallik, S. N. 

„ „ Rafique, M. 

„ „ Shumsher, Sir Kaiser 

,, „ Piddington, A. B. 

Mar. 5. Waight, H. G. 480 

„ ,, Plessen, Baron L. 

„ „ Melhuish, R. A. 

„ Gooptu, D. N. 

„ „ Das, Kedarnath 

„ „ Hawes, G. L. 485 

„ „ Fullerton, G. M. 

„ „ Watling, R. G. 

„ „ Neogi, P. 

„ „ Biswas, C. C 

„ „ Shaha, B. 490 

„ ,, Eberl, Otto 

April 2. Shaw, E. B. 

„ „ Son, B. K. 

„ ,, Hargopal. 

„ „ Majumdar, A. R. 495 

,, „ Mitra, J. N. 

„ „ Zachariah, K. 

„ „ Roy, S. K. 

„ „ Banerjee, S. 

„ „ Mullick, K. C. 500 

„ „ Mitra, D. N. 

„ „ Bhattacharjee, N. C. 

„ „ Kumar, K. K. 

,, „ Chowdhury, Rai J. 

„ ,, Harris, L. E. 505 

„ „ Mookerjea, B. 

May 7. Chatterji, K. N. 

,t 1 tt Jardine, A. 

tt it Chatterjea, Sir N. R. 

tt tt Mookerjee, K. B. 510 
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515 


520 


525 


530 


535 


540 


545 


550 


May. 

7. 

Tucoi, G. 

Feb. 4. 

Jenkins, W. A. 


9f 

99 

Murray, E. F. O. 

i» ii 

Dev, Raja R. 


If 

99 

Moledina, M. H. 

Mar. 4. 

Agate, P. N. 

565 

9 9 

99 

Chowdhury, A. N. 

99 99 

Titus, M. T. 


9f 

99 

Gupta, J. N. 

99 99 

Iyer, M. S. 


f f 

99 

Basu, N. 

99 99 

Travers, W. L. 


99 

99 

Sastri, H. 

99 99 

Tagore, P. N. 


99 


Ghosal, U. N. 

99 99 

Goil, D. P. 

570 


ff 

Mallik, S. C. 

99 99 

Deb, P. N. 


99 

91 

Basak, S C. 


Ahmad, D. 


99 

99 

Lord Sinha of Raipur 

99 99 

Mitter, H. K. 




Saha, M. N. 

99 99 

De, J. C 


June 

4. 

Bhadra, S. N. 

99 99 

Basu, B. K. 

575 

99 


Hobart, R. C. 

99 99 

Das, U. N. 




Narasimham, Y. 

99 99 

Lunan, A. G. 


99 

»» 

Mukerji, M. N. 

99 99 

Mullick, P. N. 



ii 

Bhattasali, N. K. 

99 99 

Mitra, J. M. 


July 

2. 

Tagore, R. M. 

99 99 

Boral, A P. 

580 

91 


Roerich, N. 

April 1. 

Ghose, D. P. 


99 


Das, P. K. 

99 99 

Asadullah, K. M. 


99 

„ 

Hosain, Nawab Mush- 

99 99 

Rizvi, S. H. H. 



arruf 

Aug. 6. Jaitly, P. L. 

,, „ Das, A. 

„ „ Urchs, O. 

„ ,, Young, A. W. 

„ „ Mitra, S. 

,, tt Vijver, R. H. van de 

„ „ Ghuznavi, I. S. K. 

„ „ Drummond, J. G. 

„ ,, Chatterjee, S. C. 

„ „ Elberg, A. A. J. (Mrs.) 

„ ,, Heron, A. M. 

Nov. 6. Nag, (Miss) Shanti 

„ „ Olpadvala, E. S. 

„ „ Bose Mullick, G. N. 

„ „ Ishaque, M. 

,, „ Keable, G. 

„ „ Choprha, G. 

„ „ Statham, R. M. 

„ „ Dey, D. 

,, ,, Reinhart, W. 

„ „ Rahman, A. S. M. L. 

„ „ Krishnan, M. S. 

„ „ Galstaun, J. C. 


1929. 

555 Jan. 


560 Feb. 4. 


Basu, S. C. 

Mac Lean, E. V. 
Pillai, G. P. 
Campbell Forrester, 
Mrs. Florence. 
Ghose, M. C. 
Narain, Hirde 
de Gasparin, Edith 
Srimani, J. 


Bose, J. N. 

Kolb, E. H. 585 

Chatterjee, P. M. 

Ginwala, Sir P. 

Sen-Gupta, N. C. 

May 6. Sharma, S. R. 

„ Williams, H. F. F. 590 
„ Sastri, D. S. B. 

„ Pawsey, C. R. 

„ Sanyal, S. C. 

Aken, C. E. van. 

Kapur, Dewan R. C. 595 

3. Sen, P. C. 

1. Dunn, J. A 

|f Glass-Hooper, C. T. 

Banerji, B. B. 

„ Mitra, S. L. 600 

5. Sommerfeld, A. 

4. Berthoud, G. F. 

„ Singh, J. 

Mitra, M. N. 

Cohen, D. J. 605 

„ Cotter, G. de P. 

„ Campbell, G. R. 

Parry, N. E. 

Jarvis, R. Y. 

„ Edwards, L. B. 610 

„ Siddiqi, M. Z. 

f> Kurup, P. C. K. 

Dec. 2. Jacob, J. 

Fisher, Bishop F. B. 

Khan, M. R 616 

Fawcus, L. R. 

Thomas, H. W. 

Maynard, B. M. 


June 

July 


Aug, 

Nov, 







LIFE MEMBERS. 


( Chronological .) 


4- 

2-85 

H. P. Shastri 



(12 N.). 

3- 

3-86 

R. D. Mehta (89 R.). 

6- 

6-88 

A. P. Pennell (88 F.). 

6- 

3-89 

T. H. D. La Touche 



(10 N.>. 

6-11-89 

D. C. Philiott (10 F.). 

11- 

1-93 

Sir Edward D. 



Maclagan (94 R.). 

1- 

2-93 

P. O. Bodding 



(14 N.). 

31- 

7-93 

G. P. Tate (23 N.). 

27- 

9-94 

W. Vost (94 F.). 

3- 

7-95 

Sir Nicholas D. 



Beatson-Bell 



(95 N.). 

19- 

9-95 

K. C. De (26 R.). 

3- 

6-98 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee 



(29 R.). 

5- 

L2-00 

J. W. A. Grieve 



(00 F.). 

6- 

2-01 

J. Ph. Vogel (25 F.). 

2- 

7-02 

F. Doxey (28 R.). 

1- 

6-04 

G. H. Tipper (27 N.). 

28- 

9-04 

H. E. Stapleton 



(26 R.). 

2- 

8-05 

D. McCay (29 F.). 

3- 

1-06 

J. A. Chapman 



(28 N.). 

7. 

3-06 

A. C. Woolner 



(28 N.). 

19- 

7-06 

R. B. Whitehead 



(26 N.). 

3- 

7-07 

J. Coggin Brown 



(28 N.). 

3- 

7-07 

W. A. K. Christie 



(29 N.). 

1- 

1-08 

U. N. Brahmachari 


(27 R.). 


0-10-09 P. J. Brilhl (28 N.). 25 

4- 5-10 S. B. Dhavl© 

(10 N.) 

4- 5-10 S. W. Kemp (29 F.). 

1- 2-11 Jas. Insch (28 R.) 

7- 6-11 M. Hidayat Hosain 
(27 N.)- 

5- 7-11 R. B. S. Sewell 30 

(28 N.). 

I -11 -11 Kamaluddin Ahmad 
(24 N.). 

5- 3-13 J. L. Simonson 
(19 N.). 

4- 3-14 J. Bacob (14 F.). 

5- 7-16 G. Sircar (29 N.). 

6- 2-18 E. N. Ghosh (25 R.). 35 

6- 2-18 Johan van Manen 

(25 R.). 

3- 4-18 B. Prashad (29 R.) 

5- 12-23 H.H. Lakshman Sen 

(24 N.). 

7- 5-24 B. Bhattacharya 

(24 N.). 

6- 8-24 L. M. Davies 40 

(24 N.). 

3-12-24 G. Roerich (28 F.). 

6- 6-27 B. D. Jain (28 R.). 
5-12-27 Chhajuram Chow- 
dhary (27 R.). 

5-12-27 H.H. Sir Tashi Nam- 
gyal (27 N.). 

5- 12-27 H. H. Kunzang Dech- 45 

hen (27 N.). 

6- 2-28 Sir D. Ezra (28 R.). 

6- 2-28 Sir Kaiser Shumsher 

(28 N.). 

2- 7-28 N. Roerich (28 F.). 
5-11-28 W. Reinhart (28 F.). 




SPECIAL HONORARY CENTENARY MEMBER 


Date of 
Election. 

15-1-84 A. H. Sayce, Professor of Assyriology , Queen's College. Oxford, 
England. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 

" Date of """"" " 

Election. 

2-12-85 * A. Fuhrer, Professor of Sanskrit. 5, Dorenbachstrasse, 
Binningen, Basel, Switzerland. 

4-6-02 * A. H. Francke, Rev. c/o Universities Bibliothek, Doro- 
theenstr. 81, Berlin, N.W. 7. 

7-12-10 * H. Hosten, Rev., s.j. St. Joseph’s College, Darjeeling. 

1-2-22 t Pikkze Johans, Rev., s.j., b.litt. (Oxon.), Professor of 
Philosophy. St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta. 

1-2-22 t Anantakrishna Sastri, Mahamahopadhyaya. 57/1, Sree- 5 
gopal Mullick Lane, Calcutta. 

6-2-24 *\V. Ivanow. c/o Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1, Park Street, 
Calcutta. 

6-2-24 *Kamalakrishna Smrititirtha, Mahamahopadhyaya. Bhat- 
para, 24-Parganas. 

1- 2-26 Durgadas Mukherjee, m.a., Professor. 35, Ballygunge 

Circular Road, Calcutta. 

2- 5-27 N. N. Vasu, Rai Saheb. 20, Visvakosh Lane, Baghbazar, 

Calcutta. 

2-12-29 Sarat Chandra Roy, Rai Bahadur, m.a., b.l. Church 10 
Road, Ranchi. 

f Re-elected for a further period of five years on 7-3-1927 under 
Rule 2c. 

* Re-elected for a further period of five years on 4-2-1929 under 
Rule 2c. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS. 


Date of 
Election. 

28-10-29 The Legatum Warnerianuin (Oriental Department), University 
of Leyden, Leyden, Holland. 

2-12-29 The Adyar Library, Adyar, Madras S. 


ORDINARY FELLOWS. 


Date of 
Election. 

2-2-10 Haraprasad Shastri, c.i.e., m.a., d.litt. 

2-2-10 T. H. D. La Touche, b.a., f.g.s. 

2-2-10 D. C. Phillott, m.a., ph.d., m.r.a.s. 

2-2-10 Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray, kt., c.i.e., m.a., d.sc. 
2-2-10 Sir E. D. Ross, kt., c.i.e., ph.d. 
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Date of 
Election. 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


7-2-12 

7-2-12 

7-2-12 

7-2-12 

5-2-13 

5- 2-13 
3-2-16 

3- 2-15 
2-2-16 
2-2-16 
7-2-17 

6- 2-18 
6-2-18 
6-2-18 
5-2-19 
5-2-19 
5-2-19 

5- 2-19 
2 - 2-21 
2 - 2-21 
1 - 2-22 
1 - 2-22 
7-2-23 

4- 2-25 
4-2-25 
4-2-25 
1-2-26 
7-2-27 
7-2-27 
7-2-27 
7-2-27 

6- 2-28 
6-2-28 
6-2-28 
6-2-28 
4-2-29 
4-2-29 
4-2-29 


Sir J. C. Bose, kt., o.s.i., o.i.e., m.a., d.so., f.r.s. 

P. J. BrOhl, I.S.O., F.G.9., PH.D., F.O.S. 

S. R. Christophers, o.i.e., o.b.e., i.m.s. 

C. S. Middlemiss, o.i.e., b.a., f.q.s., f.r.s. 

J. Ph. Vogel, PH.D., LITT.D. 

S. W. Kemp, b.a., d.so. 

G. H. Tipper, m.a., f.o.s., m.inst.m.m. 

H. H. Haines, o.i.e., f.o.h., f.l.s. 

Sir Richard Bum, kt., o.i.e., i.o.s. 

L. L. Fermor, o.b.e., a.r.s.m., d.so., f.o.s, 

F. H. Gravely, d.so 

J. L. Simonsen, d.so., f.i.o. 

D. McCay, m.d., m.r.o.p., i.m.s. 

A. A. Suhrawardy, m.a., ph.d., d.litt., ll.d. 

J. Coggin Brown, o.b.e., m.i.m.e., f.o.s. 

W. A. K. Christie, B.sc., ph.d., m.inst.m.m. 

D. R. Bhandarkar, m.a., ph.d. 

R. B. Seymour Sewell, m.a., m.r.c.s., l.r.o.p., f.z.s,, 
U. N. Brahmachari, m.a., ph.d., m.d. 

B. L. Chaudhuri, b.a., d.so., f.l.s., f.r.s.e. 

Sir Edwin H. Pascoe, kt., m.a., d.so., sc.d., f.o.s. 
Ramaprasad Chanda, b.a. 

G. N. Mukhopadhyaya, b.a., m.d. 

M. Hidayat Hosain, ph.d. 

Guy E. Pilgrim, D.so., f.o.s. 

Sir*C. V. Raman, kt., m.a., d.so., f.r.s. 

P. O. Bodding, m.a. 

R. Knowles, b a., m.r.c.s., l.r.o.p., i.m.s. 

Johan van Manen, o.i.e. 

B. Sahni, D.so. 

A. C. Woolner, o.i.e., m.a. 

H. E. Stapleton, m.a., b.so., le.s. 

B. Prashad, d.so., f.z.s., f.r.s.e. 

Sir R. C. Temple, Bart., o.b., o.i.e., f.b.a., f.s.a. 

C. A. Bentley, m.b., d.p.h., d.t.m. & h. 

A. Howard, o.i.e., m.a. 

J. H. Hutton, o.i.e., i.o.s., M.A., D.SO. 

| Sir Edward D. Maclagan, k.c.s.i., K.o.i.e. 


i.m.s. 


HONORARY FELLOWS. 


f)ate oi 
Eleotion.l 


5 


5.2-96 

2-3-04 


6-9-11 

6-9-11 

5-8-15 


Charles Rockwell Lanman. 9, Farrar Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

Sir George Abraham Grierson, k.o.i.e., o.m., ph.d., d.litt., 
ll.d., f.b.a., i.o.s. ( retired ). Rathfarnham, Camberley, 
Surrey, England. 

Alfred William Aloook, o.i.e., m.b., ll.d., f.r.s. Heath- 
lands, Belvedere, Kent, England. 

Kamakhyanath Tarkavaoisa, Mahamahopadhyaya. 111/4, 
Shambazar Street, Calcutta. 

Sir Joseph John Thomson, kt., o.m., m.a., so.d., d.so., ll.d., 
ph.d., f.r.s. Trinity College, Cambridge, England. 
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Date of 
EClection 


3-12-16 

2-5-17 

5-2-20 

4- 2-20 

4-2-20 

4-2-20 

4-2-20 

4-2-20 

4-2-20 

4-2-20 

4-2-20 

4-2-20 

2-3-21 

7-6-22 

7-6-22 

1 - 11-22 

7-1-25 

7-3-27 

4-7-27 

5- 12-27 

2-12-29 

2-12-29 


G. A. Boulbnger, f.r.s., LL.D. Jardin Botanique du L’Etat, 
Brussels. 

Herbert Allen Giles, Professor. 10, Selwyn Gardens, Cam¬ 
bridge, England. 

The Right Hon’blk Sir Charles Eliot, k.c.m.g., c.b., m.a., 
ll.d., d.c.l. Beech Hill, Carleton, Skipton-in-Craven, 
England. 

Sylvain Levi. College de France, rue Guy-de-la-Brosse 9, 
Paris, Ve. 

Sir Aurel Stein, k.c.i.e., ph.d., d.litt. , d.sc., d.o.l., f.b.a. 10 
Srinagar, Kashmir. 

A. Fouoher, D.LiTr. Boulevard Raspail 286, Paris XVP j . 

Sir Arthur Keith, m.d., f.u.c.s., ll.d., f.r.s. Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 

R. D. Oldham, f.r.s., f.q.s., f.r.g.s. 1, Broomfield Road, 
Kew, Surrey, England. 

Sir David Prain, kt., o.m.g., c.i e., m.a., m.b., ll.d., f.r.s.b., 
f.l.s., f.r.s., f.z.s., m.r.i.a. Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 
Surrey, England. 

Sin Joseph Larmor, kt., m.p., m.a., d.sc., ll.d., d.c.l., f.r.s., 15 

f.r.a.s. St. John’s College, Cambridge, England, 
j Sir James Frazer, kt., d.c.l., ll.d., litt.d. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

J. Takakusu. Imperial University of Tokio, Japan. 

F. W. Thomas, o.i.B., m.a., ph.d., Boden Professor of Sanskrit, 
University of Oxford . 161, Woodstock Road, Oxford, England. 

Sir Thomas Holland, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e., d.sc., f.r.s. Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, South Kensington, London, 
S.W. 7. 

Sir Leonard Rogers, kt., c.i.k., m.d., b.s., f.r.c.p., f.r.s., 20 
i.m.s. 24, Cavendish Square, London, 4. 

Arthur Anthony Macdonell, m.a., ph.d., d.o.l.. Emeritus 
Professor of Sanskrit , University of Oxford. Oxford, England. 

Sten Konow. Ethnographisk Museum, Oslo, Norway. 

The Rt. Hon’ble The Earl of Lytton, p.c., g.c.s.i., g.c.i.e. 
Knebworth, Herts, England. 

C. Snouok Hurgronje. Rapenburg 61, Leiden, Holland. 

Lt.-Col. Sir T. Wolseley Haig, k.c.i.e., c.s.i., o.b.e., m.a., 25 
o.m.g. 34, Gledstanes Road, West Kensington, London, W. 14. 

Sir Rajendiia Nath Mookerjee, k.c.i.e., k.c.v.o. 7. 
Harington Street, Calcutta. 

Dr. Charles J. H. Nicolle, Director. Pasteur Institute, Tunis. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP. 

List of Members who have been absent from India three 

YEARS AND UPWARDS.* 

*Rule 40.—After the lapse of three years from the date of a mem¬ 
ber leaving India, if no intimation of his wishes shall, in the interval, 
have been received by the Society, his name shall be removed from the 
List of Members. 

The following member is liable to removal from the next Member 
List of the Society under the operation of the above Rule:— 

1. Wilhelm von Pochhammer. (1925.) 
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Loss of Members During 1929. 
By Retirement. 
Ordinary Members. 

1. J. N. Lahiri. (L920.) 

2. P. N. Mukherjee. (1924.) 

3. J. P. Gangooly. (1928.) 

4. C. J. Grimes. (1927.) 

5. Sailendranath Chatterjee. (1924.) 

6. J. W. D. Megaw. (1922.) 

7. A. A. E. Baptist. (1926.) 

8. Gautam Sondhi. (1926.) 

9. E. B. Walton. (1925.) 

10. H. H. Nomani. (1926.) 

11. H. B. Steen. (1908.) 

12. D. K. Das. (1927.) 

13. M. Younus. (1926.) 

14. R. K S. Chetty. (1927.) 

15. J. N. Kilner. (1909.) 

16. Edwin Watson. (1928.) 

17. P. L. Roy. (1924.) 

18. Goorge Varugis. (1925.) 

19. H. Cecil Jones. (1908.) 

20. Sarasi Lai Sarkar. (1928.) 

21. D. H. Keelan. (1927.) 

22. Nogendra Lai Dutta. (1928.) 

23. Sir Mohd. Habibullah. (1925.) 

24. H. A. Outhwaite. (1926.) 

25. C. T. Barber. (1923.) 

26. S. H. Lele. (1926.) 

27. Syed Aulad Hasan. (1904..) 

28. J. Cunningham. (1926.) 

29. C. Bhaskaraiya. (1926.) 

30. Mrs. J. B. Bathgate. (1926.) 

31. W. I. Keir. (1920.) 

32. Miss M. I. Bealey. (1928.) 

33. S. K. Banerjee. (1926.) 

34. E. H. V. Hodge. (1926.) 

35. Sisir Kumar Maitra. (1918.) 

36. Mrs. C. de Beauvoir Stocks. (1925.) 

37. B. N. Ghose. (1929.) 


By Death. 


Ordinary Members . 

1. S. Sethu Rama Rao. (1926.) 

2. J. C. Dutt. (1926.) 

3. Saiyid Nawab Ali Chaudhury. (1914.) 

4. B. Chakravarti. (1927.) 

6. Amrita Lai Bose. (1898.) 

6. Sir Rameshwar Singh. (1899.) 

7. Bepin Behari Ghosh. (1928.) 

8. Syed Abdul Latif. (1909.) 

9. Sir Manindra Chandra Nandy. (1928.) 

10. Herbert C. Robinson. (1918.) 
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Changes in Membership. 

Associate Member. 

I. MM. Sadasiva Misra. (1929.) 

Honorary Fellows. 

1. Sir Edwin Ray Lankester. (1899.) 

2. W. H. Perkin. (1922.) 

3. Henry Beveridge. (1925.) 


Under Rule 38. 

Pramathanath Banerjee. (1919.) 

Brij Narain. (1920.) 

Syed Emdadul Haq. (1921.) 
Taraprosanna Gupta. (1925.) 
Deomitra Mishra. (1926.) 

Syed Naseer Hossain Khayal. (1916.) 
Oanganand Sinha. (1922.) 

Parshotam Das Singhania. (1925.) 

S. Abdul Kader Surfraz (1919.) 

P. Nandy. (1923.) 

Hasan Suhrawardy. (1920.) 

Mohd. Hamid. (1925.) 

J. C. Manry. (1919.) 

Under Rule 40. 

The Earl of Ronaldshay. (1920.) 

J. T. Rankin. (1905.) 

W. G. L. Gilbert (1924.) 

M. C. G. Young. (1906.) 

G. L. Houstoun. (1873.) 

R. C. James. (1925.) 

T. H. Bishop. (1925.) 

H. Fitzpatrick. (1924.) 

Sir Ewart Greaves. (1924.) 

10. S. E. Carritt. (1925.) 



MEDALLISTS 


ELLIOTT GOLD MEDAL AND CASH. 

Recipients. 

1893 Chandra Kanta Basil. 

1895 Yati Bhusana Bhaduri 

1896 Jnan Saran Chakravarti. 

1897 Sarasi Lai Sarkar. 

1901 Sarasi Lai Sarkar. 
lorul Sarasi Lai Sarkar. 

( Surendra Nath Maitra. 

1907 Akshoy Kumar Mazumdar 
1Q11 f J* tent Ira Nath Kakshit. 

( Jatindra Mohan Datta. 

/ Rasik Lai Datta. 
lari ’ Saradakanta Ganguly. 

J Nagendra Chandra Nag. 

( Ni Ira tan Dhar. 

1918 Bibhutibhushan Dutta. 

1919 Jnanendra Chandra Ghosh. 

1922 Abani Bhusan Datta. 

1923 Bhailal M. Amin. 

1926 Bidhu Bhusan Ray. 

1927 Kalipada Biswas. 


BARCLAY MEMORIAL MEDAL. 

Recipients. 

1901 E. Ernest Green. 

1903 Sir Ronald Rosa, kt., k.c.b., o.i.e , k.o.m.g., m.b.o.s, 

F.R.C.S., D.F.H., Lli.D., D.SC., M.D., F.R.S. 

1905 D. D. Cunningham, o.i.e., f.r.s. 

1907 A. W. Alcock, o.i.e., m.b., el.d., f.r.s. 

1909 Sir David Prain, kt., o.i.e., c.m.g., m a., m.b., le.d., f.r.s.e. 

F.L.S., F.Z.S., M.R.I.A., F.R.S. 

1911 Carl Diener. 

1913 William Glen Liston, o.i.e., m.d., d.p.h. 

1915 J. S. Gamble, o.i.e., m.a., f.r.s. 

1917 H. H. Godwin-Austen, f.r.s., f.z.s., f.r.g.s. 

1919 N. Annandale, o.i.e., d.sc., c.m.z.s., f.l.s., f.r.s., f.a.s.b. 
1921 Sir Leonard Rogers, kt., o.i.e., m.d., b.s., f.k.o.f., f.r.c.8. 

F.R.8. 

1923 S. R. Christophers, o.i.e., o.b.k., m.b., i.m.s. 

1925 J. Stephenson, o.i.e., b.sc., m.b., ch.b., f.r.c.s., f.r.s.e. 
i.m.s. 

1927 S. W. Kemp, b.a., d.so , f.a.s.b. 

1929 Albert Howard, o.i.e., m.a., f.a.s.b. 
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SIR WILLIAM JONES MEMORIAL MEDAL. 

Recipient. 

1927 Sir Malcolm Watson, kt., (Hon.), m.d., o.m., d.p.h. 


ANNANDALE MEMORIAL MEDAL. 

Recipient. 

1927 Fritz Sarasin. 


JOY GOBIND LAW MEMORIAL MEDAL. 

Recipient. 


1929 Max Weber. 




PROCEEDINGS OF THE ORDINARY MONTHLY 
MEETINGS, 1929. 


JANUARY, 1929. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 7th, at 5-30 p.m. 


Present. 


Rai Upendra Nath Brahmachari Bahadur, M.A., M.D., 
Ph.D., F.A.S.B., President, in the Chair. 


Members : 

Hose, Mr. M. M. 

Chatterjee, Dr. S. K. 

Chatterji, Mr. M. M. 

Chatterji, Mr. Patitpabon 
Choprha, Mr. G. C. 

Das-Gupta, Mr. Hem Chandra 
Dods, Mr. W. K. 

Ezra, Sir David 
Fleming, Mr. Andrew 
Chose, Mr. Justice B. B. 
Ghose, Mr. Justice C. C., Kt. 

Visitors: 

Das, Mr. S. R. 

Ezra, Mr. K. 

Ezra, Mrs. E. 


Ghoso, Mr. T. P. 

Hobbs, Mr. H. 

Hosain, Dr. M Hidayat 
Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Mukherjee, Mr. G. N. 
Sarkar, Dr. S. L. 

Shaha, Dr. B. 

Sohoni, Mr. V. V. 

Stagg, Major M. 
Watlmg, Mr. R. G. 
and others. 


Saha, Mr. T. N. 
Watling, Mrs. R. G. 
and others. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of eighteen presenta¬ 
tions of hooks, etc., which had been placed on the table for 
inspection. 

The following candidates were balloted for for election 
as Ordinary Members:— 

(1) Ba8Uj Sarat Chandra , M.L.C., Advocate, 143, Dhurrumtollah 
Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer: B. B. Ghose. 

Seconder: Johan van Manen. 


(2) MacLean, Evan Victor , Traffic Officer, E I.Ry.; 1, Colvin Court, 
Howrah. 

Proposer: Baini Prashad. 

Seconder: R. B. S. Sewell. 

(3) Pillai , Q. P., Entomologist, The Lister Antiseptics and Dressing 
Co. (1928), Ld.; 14, Hare Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer: Johan van Manen. 

Seconder: Baini Prashad. 
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(4) Campbell Forrester , Mrs . Florence , Follow of the Archaeological 
Society of America, Y.W.C. Association, 134, Corporation Street, Calcutta; 
1700, R.I. Avenue, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Proposer : L. L. Fermor. 

Seconder: Johan van Manen. 

(5) Ghose , Mohim Chandra , B.A. (Cal.), M.A. (Cantab.), Barrister-at- 
Law (Innor Temple), Indian Civil Service, Bengal Secretariat, Calcutta. 

Proposer: N. F. Barwell. 

Seconder: Johan van Manen. 

(6) Charpentier , Jarl Hellen Robert Toussaint, Professor of Sanskrit 
Upsala, Sweden. 

Proposer : Sir E. Denison Ross. 

Seconder: Sir George Grierson. 

The General Secretary reported the loss of membership 
during the previous month by resignation of:— 

(39) J. N. Roy (An Ordinary Member, 1924). 

(40) Bidhubhusan Roy (An Ordinary Member, 1927). 

(41 i M. N. Ray-Chaudhuri (An Ordinary Member, 1924). 

(42) G. S. Bose (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

The General Secretary reported that the elections of:— 

(8) Akshay Kumar Ghose (Elected on 4-9-28), 

(9) Fred. O. Wellwood (Elected on 4-9-28), 

had become null and void, under Rule 9. 

The General Secretary reported that Mr. S. C. Chatterjee, 
whose election was announced in the previous meeting as 
lapsed under Rule 9, had since regularised his position, and 
that in consequence the entry had been rescinded. 

In accordance with Rule 48 (a), the General Secretary 
announced that the Council, since the last Ordinary Monthly 
Meeting, had passed the following amendments to the present 
three Medal Regulations :— 

(а) In No. 5, of the Regulations regarding the awards of 
the “ Barclay Memorial ”, “ Annandale Memorial ” and “ Sir 
William Jones Memorial ” Medals, instead of “ submitted to the 
Council at its January meeting”, read “ submitted to the Coun¬ 
cil at its December meeting 

(б) Add the following new clause at the end to the present 
three Medal Regulations:— 

“ (6) Notwithstanding anything determined in these Regu¬ 
lations, it shall be within the competence of the Board to 
abstain from the selection of any name to be submitted for the 
year and to report accordingly to the Council, in which case, 
provided the Council concurs, the award for the year shall 
lapse.” 

In accordance with Rules 2 and 13, the President announced 
that the Council propose the re-election as Associate Members 
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of the Society for a further period of five years of the following 
five gentlemen:— 

(1) Dr. A. Fuhrer (1885). 

(2) Dr. A. H. Franck© (1902). 

(3) Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. (1910). 

(4) Mr. W. Ivanow (1924). 

(5) MM. K. K. Smrifcitirtha (1924). 

The following papers were read:— 

1. V. V. Sohoni. —Meteorological Normals of Calcutta. 

2. William Shaw. —Notes on the Thadou Kukis . 

3. E. H. L. Schwarz. — The Chinese Connection with Africa. 

The following exhibits were shown and commented 
upon:— 

1. S. K. Chatterji. —Four brass Images from the Island of Bali. 

The President called upon the General Secretary to open 
a general discussion on “ The Ordinary Monthly Meetings of the 
Society ”. 

Several members present took part in the discussion which 
raised points of great importance. 

The President announced the result of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared all candidates duly 
elected. 

On a suggestion of the President, it was unanimously 
resolved to instruct the General Secretary to forward a letter 
of welcome on behalf of the Society to Prof. Charpentier 
together with the formal election notice. 

The President announced that H.E. the Governor of Bengal 
had consented to preside over the Annual Meeting of the Society, 
to be held on Monday, 4th February, 1929, at 5-30 p.m. 

The President invited the members present to communicate 
with the General Secretary the names and addresses of non¬ 
members to whom they wished invitations to bo issued to the 
Annual Meeting. 


FEBRUARY, 1929. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 4th, immediately after the 
termination of the Annual Meeting. 

Present. 

Reran Chandra De, Esq., C.I.E., B.A., I.C.S. (Retired), 
Life Member, in the Chair. 
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Members: 

Connor, Sir Frank 
Dikshit, Mr. K. N. 
Ghose, Mr. T. P. 
Ghuznavi, Sir A. K. 
Manen, Mr. Johan van 


Mitter, Mr. Justice D. N. 
Mookerjee, Mr. S. C. 
Prashad, Dr. Baini 
Sewell, Lt.-Col. R. B. S. 
Sohoni, Mr. V. V. 

Stapleton, Mr. H. E. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
The General Secretary announced that the presentations 
of books, etc., received during the last month would be 
exhibited at the next Ordinary Meeting. 

The following candidates were balloted for for election 
Ordinary Members:— 

(7) Narain , Hirde , M.A., B.T., Professor of History, Morris College, 
Nagpur (C.P.). 

Proposer: A. F. M. Abdul Ali. 

Seconder : H. C. Das-Gupta. 

(8) Khan, Siddigi Hasan, B.A. (Alig.), Teacher, Anjuman High 
School, Supervisor, Anjuman Hostel, Nagpur (C.P.). 

Proposer : A. F. M. Abdul Ali. 

Seconder: H. C. Das-Gupta. 

(9) Qhose, Dhirendra Chunder , Barrister-at-Law, Assessor, Calcutta 
Improvement Tribunal, 23, Debendra Ghose Road, Bhawanipur, Calcutta. 

Proposer: A. F. M. Abdul Ali. 

Seconder: U. N. Brahmachari. 

(10) de Oasparin , Edith, Art Student, 51, Rue de Varenne, Paris Vile. 

Proposer : F. G. Dikkers. 

Seconder: Johan van Manen. 

(11) Srimani, Joggeswar , L.M.S., Zemindar and Medical Practitioner, 
Chandernagore, E I.R. 

Proposer: U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : M. Hidayat Hosain. 

(12) Jenkins, Walter Allen , D.Sc. (Sheffield), I.E.S. M.L.C., United 
Service Club, Calcutta. 

Proposer: U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder: Johan van Manen. 

(13) Dev, Raja Ramchandra , Superintendent, Jagannath Temple, 
P.O. Puri. 

Proposer: P. Acharya. 

Seconder: Johan van Manen. 

(14) Rajaguru, Satyanarayana , Landholder, P.O. Parlakimedi, Dt. 
Ganjam. 

Proposer: P. Acharya. 

Seconder: Johan van Manen. 

The General Secretary reported the loss of membership 
during the last month by resignation of:— 

(1) J. N. Lahiri (An Ordinary Member, 1920). 

(2) P. N. Mukerjee (An Ordinary Member, 1924). 

(3) J. P. Gangooly (An Ordinary Member, 1928). 

(4) C. J. Grimes (An Ordinary Member, 1927). 
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The Chairman called for a ballot for the re-election as 
Associate Members of the Society of the following gentlemen 
for a further term of five years, under the terms of Rule 20:— 


(1) Dr. A. Fuhrer. 

(2) Rev. A. H. Francke. 

(3) Rev. H. Hosten. 

(4) Mr. W. Ivanow. 

(5) MM. K. K. Smrititirtha. 


The Chairman announced the result of the ballots for the 
re-election of Associate Members and the election of Ordinary 
Members, and declared all candidates duly elected. 


MARCH, 1929. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 4th, at 5-30 p.m. 


Present. 


Rai Upendra Nath Brahmaohari Bahadur, M.A., M.D., 
Pli.D., F.A.S.B., President, in the Chair. 


Members: 

Bose, Mr. M. M. 
Chakravarti, Mr. C. 
Chatterji, Mr. M. M. 
Chaudhuri, Dr. B. L. 
Chaudhuri, Mr. J. 
Coyajee, Sir J. C. 
Das-Gupta, Mr. H. C. 
De, Mr. K. C. 
Fleming, Mr. Andrew 
Gangoly, Mr. O. C. 
Ghosal, Dr. U. N. 

V isitors: 

Asadullah, Mr. K. M. 
Bhaduri, Mr. J. 
Dutta, Mr. S. D. 


Hobbs, Mr. H. 

Insch, Mr. James 
Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Mukherjee, Mr. D. 

Neogi, Dr. P. 

Olpadvala, Mr. E. S. 
Prashad, Dr. Baini 
Ray-Chaudhuri, Dr. H. C. 
Sewell, Lt.-Col. R. B. S. 
Stagg, Major M. 

Young, Rev. A. \Y. 


Ghosh, Mr. K. C. 
Goswami, Mr. K. G. 
Mookerjee, Mr. D. 
and others. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of thirty-eight 
presentations of books, etc., which had been placed on the 
table for inspection. 

The following candidates were balloted for for election as 
Ordinary Members:— 

(15) Agate , Purushottam Narayan , B.Sc., Engineer, 5, Counoil House 
Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer: S. P. Agharkar. 

Seconder: K. N. Dikshit. 
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(16) Titus , Rev. Murray T., Ph.D., D.D., Missionary of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Budaun, U.P. 

Proposer: Johan van Manen. 

Seconder: Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

(17) Iyer , Mandakolatore Subrahmanya , 879, Nagamaram Lane, East 
Gate, Fort, Tanjore. 

Proposer : M. Mahfuz-ul Haq. 

Seconder: M. Hidayat Hosain. 

(18) Travers , Walter Lancelot , C.I.E., O.B.E., M.L.C., Tea Planter* 
Baradighi Tea Estate, Baradighi P.O., B.D.R., Jalpaiguri. 

Proposer : Sir A. K. Ghuznavi. 

Seconder: Johan van Manen. 

(19) Tagore , Prafulla Nath , Zemindar and Landholder, 1, Darpanarain 
Tagore Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder: B. B. Ghose. 

(20) Goil, D. P., Lt.-Col., I.M.S., M.B., F.R.C.S.E., Civil Surgeon, 
11, Forrest Road, Howrah. 

Proposer : Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder: R. B. Seymour Sewell. 

(21) Deb, Pasupati Nath , Zemindar and Landholder, Honorary Pre¬ 
sidency Magistrate, P-16, Chittaranjan Avenue North, Calcutta. 

Proposer: J. C. Mitra. 

Seconder: Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

(22) Ahmad , Dabiruddin , Hadji, Captain, L.M.S., A.I.R.O., Teacher of 
Anatomy, Campbell Medical School, 21-2-C, Haris Mukherjee Road, 
Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

Proposer: Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder : R. B. Seymour Sewell. 

(23) Mitter , Hiranya Kumar , Landholder, 1, Jhamapukur Lane, 
Amherst Street P.O., Calcutta. 

Proposer : Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder: Johan van Manen. 

(24) He, J. O., Major, I.M.S., Professor of Clinical Medicine, Medical 
College; 48, Park Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder: 11. B. Seymour Sewell. 

(25) Bam , Bejoy K. t M. A., B.L., Mayor of Calcutta, 60, Goaltule Road, 
Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

(26) Hae, Upendra Nath , B.A., M.B., F.R.C.S. (Edin.), Teacher of 
Clinical Surgery, Campbell Medical School; 34, Elgin Road, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder : R. B. Seymour Sewell. 

(27) Lunan , A. O., Partner, Messrs. Bathgate & Co., 19, Old Court 
House Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder: R. B. Seymour Sewell. 

(28) Mullieh, Pramalha Nath , Rai Bahadur, Zemindar and Land¬ 
holder, 129, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer: Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder: M. Mahfuz-ul Haq. 
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(29) Mitra , Jamini Mohan , Kai Bahadur, M.A., Registrar, Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies, Bengal, 24, Ray Street, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder: Johan van Manen. 

(30) Boral, Arun Prokash , Merchant and Landholder, 9-1, Sikdarpara 
Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder: M. Mohfuz-ul Haq. 

The General Secretary reported the loss of membership 
during the previous month by resignation of :— 

(5) Sailendranath Chatterjee (An Ordinary Member, 1924). 

(6) J. W. D. Megaw (An Ordinary Member, 1922). 

The General Secretary reported that the election of 

(9) Nawab Musharruf Hossain (Elocted on 2-7-28), 

had become null and void under Rule 9. 


The General Secretary reported the constitution of the 
various standing Committees of the Society for 1929-30 to be as 
follows:— 


Library Committee: 


President. 

Treasurer. 

General Secretary. 
Philological 
Jt. Philological 
Biological 

Physical Science \ Secretaries. 
Anthropological 
Medical 
Library 

Sir C. C. Ghose. 


\ 


\ Ex-officio. 


J 


Publication Committee . 

President. 

Treasurer. 

General Secretary. 


Philological 
Jt. Philological 
Biological I 

Physical Science \ Secretaries. | 
Anthropological | 

Medical I 

Library ' 

Sir C. C. Ghose. 


Ex-officio . 


Finance Committee: 

President. ) 

Treasurer. > Ex-officio. 

General Secretary.) 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

MM. H. P. Shastri. 

Mr. J. C. Mitra. 


In accordance with Rule 48(a), the General Secretary report- 
ed that the Council since the last Ordinary Monthly Meeting 
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had passed the following amendments to the present Regulations 
regarding the awards of the various medals of the Society. 

In Regulation (3) of all awards, instead of “ at its meeting ”, 
read “ at a meeting 

In the same Regulation, instead of “ of five ” or “ of four ”, 
read “ of not less than three 

The General Secretary announced that Dr. Satya Churn 
Law had offered a donation to the Society of Rs. 2,350 for the 
institution of a triennial award for meritorious work on Zoology 
in Asia. 

The Council had gratefully accepted the gift and formed 
Regulations regarding the award as follows, now reported to the 
meeting in accordance with Rule 48(a) as passed by the Council 
since the last Ordinary Monthly Meeting. 

Regulations regarding the award of the *Joy Gobind Law 
Medal. 

In March 1929, Dr. Satya Churn Law made over to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, in memory of Joy Gobind Law, a donation of Rs. 2,350 for the 
creation of an endowment for the triennial award of a medal for conspi¬ 
cuously important work on Zoology in Asia. 

The Council made the following regulations for the award of the 
medal:— 

(1) The Medal shall be awarded every three years at the Ordinary 
Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in February. 

(2) The Medal shall be bestowed on a person who, in the opinion of 
the Council, has made conspicuously important contributions to our 
knowledge of Zoology in Asia. 

(3) The Council shall, at a meeting preceding the Ordinarv Monthly 
Meeting in November, appoint an Advisory Board consisting of not less 
than throe and not more than five members. 

(4) The Advisory Board shall be termed “ The Joy Gobind Law 
Medal Advisory Board” and shall include the Biological Secretary. The 
Board shall appoint a Chairman from amongst its members who shall 
have a casting vote (in addition to his own vote) in the event of the 
number of votes being equally divided. 

(5) The General Secretary shall call a meeting of the Advisory Board 
on the first convenient date subsequent to the first Monday of December, 
at the same time requesting members to bring with them to the meeting 
detailed statements of the work or attainments of such candidates as they 
may wish to propose. The General Secretary shall also place before the 
Board for consideration detailed statements of the work or attainments of 
any other candidate submitted by any Fellow of the Society. The Board 
shall make such arrangements as may be necessary for the selection of a 
name to be submitted to the Council at its December meeting. 

(6) Notwithstanding anything determined in these Regulations it 
shall be within the competence of the Board to abstain from the selection 
of any name to be submitted for the year and to report accordingly to 
the Council, in which case, provided the Council concurs, the award for 
the year shall lapse. 
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The following papers were read :— 

1. Sir. J. C. Covajee. -—The Bahram Yasht—Analogues and Origins. 

2. Lily Strickland-Andbrson.— Aboriginal and animistic Influences 
in Indian Music. 

3. Chintaharan Chakravarti.— Sanskrit Literature pertaining solely 
to Vernacular and exotic Culture. 

4. Chintaharan Chakravarti.— Date of the Niti section of Oaruda 
Purana. 

5. M. M. Chatterji. — Interpolation in the Brahma Sutram. 

6. K. G. Goswami.— The Satak Copper plate Grant of King Rama 
bitaha. II , of Jaintia , of 1809 A.D. 

7. R. R. Haldar. — The Chauhans. 

8. C. W. Gurner.— Two notes on Bhavabhuti. 

9. George N. Roerich. — Modern Tibetan Phonetics with special ref er- 
ence to the dialect of Central Tibet. 

10. J. L. Bhadtjri .—A case of Hermaphroditism in a Common Indian 
Frog y Rana Tigrina Daud y with a note on the classification of Hermaphrodi¬ 
tic cases. 

The President announced the result of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared all candidates duly 
elected. 

The President proposed that the congratulations of the 
Society should be conveyed to Sir Binode Chandra Mitter, a 
distinguished member of the Society, at the occasion of his 
nomination to membership in the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council: Carried by acclamation. 


APRIL, 1929. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 1st, at 5-30 p.m. 


Present. 

Rai Upendra Nath Brahmaohari Bahadur, M.A., M.D., 
Ph.D., F.A.S.B., President, in the Chair. 


Members: 

Agate, Mr. P. N. 
Bhattacharya, Mr. N. C. 
Chatterjee, Mr. P. P. 
Chatterjee, Mr. S. C. 
Chaudhuri, Dr. B. L. 
Collet, Mr. A. L. • 
Das-Gupta, Mr. H. C. 
Dikshit, Mr. K. N. 
Fleming, Mr. Andrew 

Visitors: 

Basu, Mr. Jatindranath 
Bery, Mr. A. R. 
Das-Gupta, Mr. C. C. 


Hobbs, Mr. H. 

Hora, Dr. S. L. 

Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Mitter, Mr. H. K. 
Mookerjee, Mr. S. C. 
Shastri, MM. H. P. 
Sohoni, Mr. V. V. 
Watling, Mr. R. G. 
Zachariah, Mr. K. 


Watling, Mrs. R. G. 
Williams, Rev. H. F. F. 
and others. 
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The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The President in opening the proceedings addressed a 
word of hearty welcome in the meeting to Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Shastri after his long absence since a serious acci¬ 
dent which happened to him last year. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of twenty presen¬ 
tations of books, etc., whioh had been placed on the table 
for inspection. 

The following candidates were balloted for for election as 
Ordinary Members:— 

(31) Ohose , Deb Prosonno , Zemindar, 75, Beadou Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : Johan van Manen. 

Seconder : U. N. Brahmachari. 

(32) Asadullah, K. M. t B.A., Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta. 

Proposer: U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder: Baini Prashad. 

(33) Rizviy Syed Hamid Husain , Excise Sub-Inspector, Saoner, i)t. 
Nagore. 

Proposer : A. Suhrawardy. 

Seconder: U. N. Brahmachari. 

(34) Ghakravarty , Satya Niranjan , Rajah Bahadur of Hetampur, 
Hetampur, Dt. Birbhum. 

Proposer : U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder: S. L. Hora. 

(35) Bose t Jogendra Nath , Zemindar, 22, Ballygunge Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

Proposer: U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder: S. L. Hora. 

(36) Kolb, Eugene Henry , Engineer, Standard Oil Co. of New York ; 
6, Church Lane, Calcutta. 

Proposer : J. F. Snaith. 

Seconder: N. F. Barwell. 

(37) C hatterjee 9 Phanindra Mohun , Retired District and Sessions 
Judge, 8, Pataldanga Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer: U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : M. Hidayat Hosain. 

(38) Ginwala, Sir Padamji t President, Indian Tariff Board, 1, Council 
House Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer: Johan van Manen. 

Seconder: U. N. Brahmachari. 

(39) Sen-Gupla, Nares Chandra , M.A., D.L., Advocate, High Court; 
128-B, Justice Chandra Madhav Road, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

Proposer: CT. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : Sir J. C. Coyajee. 

The General Secretary reported the loss of membership 
during the previous month by resignation of:— 

(7) A. A E. Baptist (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

(8) Gautam Sondhi (An Ordinary Member, 1026). 

(9) E. B; Walton (An Ordinary Member, 1025). 
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(10) H. H. Nomani (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

(11) H. B. Steen (An Ordinary Member, 1908). 

The General Secretary reported that Nawab Khan Bahadur 
Musharruf Hossain, whose election was announced in the pre¬ 
vious meeting as lapsed, had since regularised his position, and 
that in consequence the entry had been rescinded. 

The General Secretary reported that the following candidate 
had withdrawn his application for membership. 

(1) G. D. Bhalerao (Elected on 3-12-28). 

In accordance with Rule 45, the General Secretary 
announced that the Council submit for confirmation to the 
meeting the following change in the composition of the Council 
made in one of the Council meetings, since the last Ordinary 
Monthly Meeting:— 

Natural History Secretary (Biology)—Dr. S. L. Hora, vice Lt.-Col. 
R. B. S. Sewell, resigned. 

In accordance with Rules 2 and 13, the General Secretary 
announced that the Council propose for election of Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Sadasiva Misra, Kavya-Kantha, as an Associate 
Member of the Society for a period of 5 years, and stated 
the grounds on which the recommendation was made. 

The following papers were read:— 

1. K. Zaohariah. — Thucydides II. 13. A possible Explanation of 
certain Difficulties. 

2. S. R Kashyap. —Some geographical Observations in Western Tibet. 

3. Bibhutibhusan Datta.— On the Hindu Names for the rectilinear 
geometrical Figures. 

4. N. C. Bhattauharya and S. C. Sen. — Hardening of Indian Cheese 
(Ghana). 

5. N. L. Bor and C. R. Pawsey.— English-Sema-Naga Vocabulary . 

6. W. Ivanow. — A Biography of Ruzbihan al-Baqli. 

7. H. P. Shastri. — On the Date of Compilation of Bhattoji’Dikshita's 
Siddhanta. Kaumudi. 

The President announced the result of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared all candidates duly 
elected. 


MAY, 1929. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 6th, at 5-30 p.m. 

Present. 

Rai Upendra Nath Brahmachari Bahadur, M.A., M.D., 
Ph.D., F.A.S.B., President, in the Chair. 
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Members: 

Ghose, Mr. T. P. 

Hora, Dr. S. L. 

Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Neogi, Dr. P. 

Pillai, Mr. G. P. 

Prashad, Dr. Baini 
Rahman, Mr. A. S. M. L. 
Rao, Dr. H. S. 

Rao, Rao Bahadur M. V. 
Watling, Mr. R. G. 
Young, Rev. A. W. 


Majumdar, Mr. P. C. 

Watling, Mrs R G. 

Williams, Rev. H. F. F. 
and others. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of twenty-one 
presentations of books, etc., which had been placed on the 
table for inspection. 

The following candidates were balloted for for election 
as Ordinary Members :— 

(40) Shartna , Sri Ram, M.A., M.R.A.S., M.A.O.S., Professor of 
History, D.A.V. Collego, Lahore. 

Proposer: Ekendranath Ghosh. 

Seconder: Amulya Charan Vidyabhusan. 

(41) Williams, Henry French Fulford, M.A., Clare College (Camb.), 
Senior Chaplain, St. John’s House, Calcutta. 

Proposer: A. L. Collet. 

Seconder : U. N. Brahmachari. 

(42) Sastri, D. S. Balasubramaniya , Bhashachatushtaya Pandita 
(Passed Nyaya Mimansa Siromani Class in 1013), Telugu Pandit, Borstal 
School, Tanjore; Borstal Teachers’ Lines, Tanjore. 

Proposer: Ekendranath Ghosh. 

Seconder: Amulya Charan Vidyabhusan. 

(43) Pawsey, C. R. r Indian Civil Service, Mokokchung, Naga Hills, 
Assam. 

Proposer: J. H. Hutton. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

(44) Ghosh, Baidya Nath, Fellow of the Television Society (London), 
56, Laksa, Benares City, U.P. 

Proposer: Ekendranath Ghosh. 

Seconder: Amulya Charan Vidyabhusan. 

(45) Sanyal, Srish Ohandra, Astronomer, 25, Rani Branch Road, 
P.O. Cossipur, Calcutta. 

Proposer: G. P. Pillai. 

Seconder: Ekendranath Ghosh. 

(46) Aken, Card Emanuel van. Manager, Java Bengal Line, Vice- 
Consul for the Netherlands, c/o Messrs. Java Bengal Line, Clive Buildings, 
Calcutta. 


Asadullah, Mr. K. M. 

Bivar, Mr. H. G. S. 
Campbell-Forrester, Mrs. F. 
Chaudhuri, Dr. B. L 
Chaudhuri, Mr. J. 
Chatterjee, Mr. P. M. 
Chatterji, Mr. M. M. 
Christie, Dr. W. A. K. 
Das-Gupta, Mr. H. C. 
Dikshit, Mr. K. N. 
Drummond, Mr. J. G. 

Visitors ; 

Basu, Mr. P. C. 

Bogdanov, Mr. L. 
Chattorjee, Mr. N. 
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Proposer: Johan van Manen. 

Seconder: U. N. Brahmachari. 

(47) Ahmad , Zia Uddin, C.I.E., M.A., D.Sc., Ph.D., Late Vice- 
Chancellor, University of Aligarh, Zia Manzil, Aligarh, TJ.P. 

Proposer : Upendra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder: M. Hid ay at Hosain. 

(48) Kapur , Diwan Ram Chandra , Millowner and Banker, Diwan 
Balmokund Kapur Lane, Benares City. 

Proposer: Prabodh Chandra Bagchi. 

Seconder: Bisveswar Bhattacharyya. 

The General Secretary reported the deaths of:— 

(1) S. Sethu Kama Kao (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

(2) J. C. Dutt (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

(3) Saiyed Nawab Ali Chaudhuri (An Ordinary Member, 1914). 

The General Secretary reported the loss of membership 
during the previous month by resignation of :— 

(12) D. K. Das (An Ordinary Member, 1927). 

(13) M. Younus (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

The General Secretary reported that the election of:— 

(9) Azizul Huque (Elected on 2-7-1928), 

had become null and void, under Rule 9. 

In accordance with Rule 38, the General Secretary announced 
that the names of the following Ordinary Members would be 
suspended as defaulters within the Society's building for the 
period of a month, to he removed from the Society's registers 
for non-payment, unless the amount due be paid before the 
next Ordinary Monthly Meeting:— 

(1) Pramathanath Banerjec. 

(2) Brij Narain. 

(3) Syed Emdadul Haq. 

(4) Taraprasanna Gupta. 

(o) Deomitra Mishra. 

(6) Syed Naseer Hossain Khayal. 

(7) Ganganand Sinha. 

(8) Parshotam Das Singhatiia. 

(9) S. Abdul Kader Surfraz. 

In accordance with Rules 2 and 13, the President called for 
a ballot for the election as an Associate Member of the Society 
of MM. Pundit Sadasiva Misra, proposed for election in the 
Ordinary Monthly Meeting on 1st April, 1929. 

The following papers were read:— 

1. Kalppada Mitra. —Originals and Parallels of Santal Folktales . 

2. D. N. Majumdar. —Race and Adaptability. 

3. B. Donnell. — Geophilid Centipodes from the Bed of the Cooum 
River (Madras). 

4. P. Ch. Basu. — The Anthropology of the Bhuiyas of Mayurbhanj. 

5. Hem Ch. Das-Gupta.— On a new Theropod Dinosaur ( Orthogonio - 
saurus Matleyi , n. gen. et. n. sp.) from the Lameta Beds of JiibbtUpore. 

6. Mohini M. Chattkrji.— Brahmanism and lawful Food. 
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In view of the lateness of the hour, the President deferred 
to the next Meeting:— 

A communication by Mr. Johan van Manen on :— 

1. The linguistic Aspect of the 116th report of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, Calcutta Auxiliary, for 1928, and an exhibit by the 
General Secretary on :— 

2. A Sanskrit Manuscript from Kashmir, belonging to the Society’s 
collections, written in Persian script. 

The President announced the result of the ballots for the 
election of Ordinary Members and the Associate Member, and 
declared all candidates duly elected. 


JUNE, 1929. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 3rd, at 5-30 p.m. 

Present. 

Rai Upendra Nath Brahmaohari Bahadur, M.A., M.D., 
Ph.D., F.A.S.B., President, in the Chair. 

Members: 

Campbell-Forrester, Mrs. F. Manen, Mr. Johan van 

Ghosal, Dr. U. N. Raman, Sir C. V. 

Ghose, Mr. T. P. Rafique, Mr. Md. 

VVatling, Mr. R. G. 

Visitors: 

Chandrasekhara, Mr. J. VVatling, Mrs. R. (I. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of fourteen presen¬ 
tations of books, etc., which had been placed on the table for 
inspection. 

The following candidate was balloted for for election as an 
Ordinary Member:— 

(49) Sen, Prabodh Chandra, M.A., Research Assistant, Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity, 12, Radhanath Mallik Lane, Calcutta. 

Proposer : U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder: Baini Prashad. 

The General Secretary reported the loss of membership 
during the previous month by resignation of:— 

(14) R. K. Shanmukham Chetty (An Ordinary Member, 1927). 

(Iff) J. N. Kilner (An Ordinary Member, 1909). 

(10) Edwin Watson (An Ordinary Member, 1928). 

(17) P. L. Roy (An Ordinary Member, 1924). 
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The General Secretary reported that the election of:— 

(2) Siddiqi Hass an Khan (Eleoted on 2-2-29), 

had become null and void, under Rule 9. 

In accordance with Rule 38, the President announced that 
the names of the following members, who had, since the last 
Ordinary Monthly Meeting, been suspended as defaulters within 
the Society’s building, had now been removed as defaulters from 
the registers for non-payment of dues :— 

(1) Pramathanath Banerjee. 

(2) Brij Narain. 

(3) Shah Emdadul Haq. 

(4) Taraprasanna Gupta. 

(5) Deomitra Mishra. 

(6) Syed Naseor Hossain Khayal. 

(7) Ganganand Sinha. 

(8) Parshotarn Das Singhania. 

(9) S. Abdul Kader Surfraz. 

The following papers were read:— 

1. T. S. Ramakrishn an. —A wilt of Zinnia caused by sclerotium Rolfsii. 

2. O. R. Pawsey.— Ten Folk-stories in Serna Naga. 

The following communication was made:— 

1. Johan van Manen.— “ The linguistic aspect of the 118th Annual 
Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society, Calcutta Auxiliary for 
1928.** 


The following exhibits were shown and commented upon 
by the General Secretary (of which the first had been held over 
from the previous meeting):— 

1. A Sanskrit Manuscript from Kashmir, belonging to the Society’s 
collections, written in Persian script. 

2. A recent publication of the Society—Prof. W. Caland’s English 
translation of the Vai khan as asm art a Sutram. 

The President announced the result of the ballot for the 
election of the Ordinary Member and declared the candidate 
duly elected. 

Before closing the meeting, the President addressed Sir 
C. Venkata Raman conveying to him, on behalf of the Society, 
its hearty congratulations with the distinction of knighthood 
conferred upon him. 

Sir C. Venkata Raman briefly replied. 


JULY, 1929. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 1st, at 5-30 p.m. 
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Present. 

Rai Upendra Nath Brahmachari Bahadur, M.A., M.D., 
Ph.D., F.A.S.B., President, in the Chair. 

Members: 

Agharkar, Dr. S. P. 

Bose, Mr. M. M. 

Chakravarti, Mr. C. 

Chatterji, Dr. S. K. 

Chatterji, Mr. P. M. 

Chaudhuri, Dr. B. L. 

Das, Dr. Kedarnath 
Das-Gupta, Mr. H. C 
Ghose, Mr. T. P. 

Visitors: 

Bhattacharji, Mr. A. T. Gumer, Mrs. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of thirteen presenta¬ 
tions of books, etc., which had been placed on the table for 
inspection, and drew special attention to the exhaustive work, 
“Obstetric Forceps: Its History and Evolution” Calcutta, 
1929, by Dr. Kedarnath Das, C.I.E. The President conveyed 
the Society’s congratulations to Dr. Kedarnath Das, who was 
present in the meeting, with the succsesful issue of this impor¬ 
tant work. 

The following candidates were balloted for for election as 
Ordinary Members:— 

(50) Dunn , John Alexander , D.Sc*., D.I.C., F.G.S., Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent, Geological Survey of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Proposer: W. A. K. Christie. 

Seconder: H. Crookshank. 

(51) Glass-Hooper , Cyril Tom , Engineer (Manager for East of Messrs. 
Carrier Engineering Co., Ld.), F-2, Clive Buildings, Calcutta. 

Proposer: Johan van Manon. 

Seconder : H. P. Shastri. 

(52) Banerji , Bijan Behari, M.Sc. (All.), Ph.D. (Lond.), E.P.S., 
A. Inst.P., Lecturer in charge of Department of Physics and Mathematics, 
Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad. 

Proposor: K. Chattopadhyaya. 

Seconder: S. K. Chatterji. 

(53) Guha , 0. S., M.A., B.L., Undor-Secretary, Government of Assam, 
Shillong. 

Proposer: U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder: S. K. Chatterji. 

(54) Mitra , S . L., M.B., D.P.H., Major, I.M.S., Officiating Director of 
Public Health, Government of Assam, Shillong. 

Proposer: U. N. Brahmachari 
Seconder: M. Hidayat Hossain. 

(55) Gupta , Surendra Chandra, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of English, 
Murarichand College, Sylhet, Assam. 


Gumer, Mr. C. W. 

Hora, Dr. S. L. 

Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Mukherjee, Dr. J. N. 
Prashad, Dr. Baini 
Rao, Rao Bahadur M. V. 
Sarvadhikary, Sir D P. 
Sharif, Mr. M. 

Sohoni, Mr. V. V. 
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Proposer: U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder: S. K. Chatterii. 

(56) Ohoae , Pmndhone , Capt., I.M.S. (retd.), Asst. Surgeon, Govern¬ 
ment Hospital, Shillong, Assam. 

Proposer: U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder: S. L. Hora. 

The General Secretary reported the death of :— 

(4) B. Chakravarti (An Ordinary Member, 1027). 

The General Secretary reported the loss of membership 
during the previous month by resignation of:— 

(18) George Varugis (An Ordinary Member, 1025). 

The General Secretary reported that the election of : — 

(3) Satyanarayana Rajaguru (elected on 4-2-20) 
had become null and void, under Rule 9. 

In accordance with Rule 40, the General Secretary 
announced that the names of the following Ordinary Members 
would be removed from the Society’s member list: - - 

(1) The Karl of Ronaldshay (1020). 

(2) «T. T. Rankin (1005). 

(3) W. G. L. Gilbert (1924). 

(4) M. C. G. Young (1006). 

(5) G. L. Houstoun (1873). 

(6) R. C. James (1025). 

The following papers were read : 

1. V. V. Sohoni.— Weather Types associated ivith Nor'-westers in 
Bengal. 

2. Chi nt ah Ait an Chakravarti.— The Cult oj Baro Bhaiya of Eastern 
Bengal. 

After the reading of the papers, the following communica¬ 
tions were made:— 

1. 8. K. Chatterji. -A note on the Recursives and the Glottal 
stop in new Indo-Aryan. 

2. Johan van Manen.—T he Tao To king in the west. 

The President announced the result of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared all candidates duly 
elected. 

—o— 

AUGUST, 1929. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 5th, at 5-30 p.m. 

Present. 

Rai Upendra Nath Brahmachari Bahadur, M.A.. M.D., 
Ph.D., F.A.S.B., President, in the Chair. 
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Members: 

Ahmed, Capt. Dabiruddin 
B&su, Mr. J. N. 
Bhattacharya, Mr. Bisveswar 
Bose, Mr. M. M. 

Chatterji, Mr. M. M. 
Chatterji, Mr. S. C. 

Coyajee, Sir J. C. 

Das-Gupta, Mr. H. C. 

Dikshit, Mr. K. N. 

Ghose, Mr. Justice B. B. 
Ghose, Mr. T. P. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. I. S. K. 


Hora, Dr. S. L. 
lshaque, Mr. Md. 

Jain, Mr. C. L. 

Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Neogi, Dr. P. 

L’illai, Mr. G. P. 
Prashad, Dr. Baini 
Sarvadhikary, Sir D. P. 
Sen, Mr. P. C. 

Singh, Mr. B. R. 

Stagg, Major M. 

Young, Rev. A. W. 


Visitors: 

Chatterjee, Mr. N. Rao, Mr. N. Subba ' 

Sen, Mr. S. C. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of twenty-two 
presentations of books, etc., which had been placed on the 
table for inspection. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of four Sanskrit 
manuscripts presented to the Society by Pundit Rajani Kanta 
Sahityacharya, Principal, Sanskrit College, Chittagong. 

The following candidate was balloted for for election as an 
Ordinary Member: — 

(57) Sommerjeld , Alfred , Merchant, Bally gunge Park, Calcutta. 

Proposer: N. F. Barwell. 

Seconder: Baini Prashad. 

The General Secretary reported the deaths of:— 

(5) Amrita Lai Boso (An Ordinary Member, 1898). 

(0) Sir Rameshwar Singh, Maharajah of Darbhanga (A Life Member, 

(7) Bepin Behari Ghosh (An Ordinary Member, 1928). 

The General Secretary reported the loss of membership 
during the previous month by resignation of:— 

(19) H. Cecil Jones (An Ordinary Member, 1908). 

(20) Sarasi Lai Sarkar (An Ordinary Member, 1927). 

(21) D. H. Keelan (An Ordinary Member, 1927). 

(22) Nogendra Lai Datta (An Ordinary Members, 1928). 

(23) Sir Mohammed Habibullah (An Ordinary Member, 1925). 

In accordance with Rule 48 (a), the General Secretary 
reported that the Council, since the last Ordinary Monthly 
Meeting, had passed the following amendments to the present 
Regulations. 

Library Regvlations . 

No. 4—last words, for “Honorary Librarian,” read “General 
Secretary 

„ 10—last words, id. 
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No. 21—lines 2 and 4—for “ Assistant Secretary,” read “General 
Secretary 

Strike out last sentence from “Manuscripts” to “Officer-in- 
charge 

Manuscript Lending Regulations. 

No. 2—last words, for “ Philological Committee,” read “Coimoil ”. 

Regulations Regarding Submission of Papers. 

No. 4—lines 5 and 6—for “Editor of the Journal and Proceed¬ 
ings,” read, “ the President, the General Secretary, 
the Treasurer and the Sectional Secretaries 
„ 7—Delete. 

Sub-Section, B. Bibliotheca Indica. 

No. 1—for “Philological Secretary,” read “General Secretary”. 

„ 2—for “ Philological Secretary to consult,” read “ General 
Secretary shall consult the Philological Secretary, and 
shall further consult ”. 

„ 3— line 2, for “ to be,” read “shall be ”. 

,, o—line l, for “ to be,” read “ shall be ”. 

„ 5 -line 3, for “ Philological Secretary,” read “ General Secre¬ 
tary”. 

Regulations Consideration Annual Statement Accounts. 

No. 1—line 5, for “ Honorary Secretary,” read “ General Secre¬ 
tary ”. 

„ 3 line 2, id. 

Present regulations 1 and 2 have been transposed under 
sub-section “ Bibliotheca Indica ”. 

The following papers were read :— 

1. Snt J. C. Coyajee. —( Azi ) Dahak in History and Legend. 

2. M. M. Chatterji. -Brahmanism and Caste. 

3. Kalipada Mitra.— Side-light on ancient Buddhist Social Life. 

The following exhibit was shown and commented upon:— 

1. The General Secretary.- -Two specimens of petrified wood 
found in Chittagong. 

The President announced the result of the ballot for the 
election of the Ordinary Member and declared the candidate 
duly elected. 

The President announced that unless special notice would 
be given there would be no Ordinary Monthly Meetings during 
the recess months of September and October. 

-O- 

NOVEMBER, 1929. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 4th, at 5-30 p.m. 
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Present. 

The Rev. A. Willifer Young, Member of Council, in the 
Chair. 


Members: 

Ghose, Mr. T. P. 

Hobbs, Mr. H. 

Insch, Mr. Jas. 

Man on Mr. Johan van 
Rao, Rao Bahadur M. V. 
Ray, Kumar Sarat Kumar 
Stapleton, Mr. H. E. 
Watling, Mr. R. G. 


Pal-Chowdhury, Mr. A. N. 

Watling, Mrs. R. G. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of fifty-three 
presentations of books, etc., which had been placed on the table 
for inspection. 

The General Secretary announced that the following candi¬ 
dates had been elected Ordinary Members during the recess 
months, September and October, under Rule 7 :— 

(58) Berthoud, George Felix , Stock-broker, 7, Hungerford Street, 
< ’alcutta. 

Proposer : Johan van Manen. 

Seconder: Baini Prashad. 

(59) Singh , Jaipal , Master of Arts (Modem Greats), St. John’s College, 
Oxford University, Executive Assistant, Burmah-Shell; Bishop’s House, 
51, Chowringhoe, Calcutta. 

Proposer: N. Harwell. 

Seconder: Johan van Manen. 

(60) Mitra , Mathura Nath , Bachelor of Arts, Solicitor, 12-1, Old Post 
Office Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer: M. M. Chatterji. 

Seconder: O. C. Gangoly. 

(61) Cohen , D. J ., M.L.C., Honorary Presidency Magistrate, Council¬ 
lor, Corporation of Calcutta, Proprietor, Messrs. Moberly & Co., 6, Mangoe 
Lane; 11, Camac Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer : U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder: H. E. Stapleton. 

(62) Cotter , Gerald de Purcell , B.A., Sc.D., M.lnst.M.M., F.G.S., 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Proposer: W. A. K. Christie. 

Seconder: Johan van Manen. 

(63) Campbell , G. R. t Partner, Messrs. Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co., 
16, Strand Road, Calcutta. 

Proposer: U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder: Johan van Manen. 


Acharya, Mr. P. 
Ahmed, Capt. D. 
Bose, Mr. M. M. 
Chatterjee, Mr. P. P. 
Chaudhuri, Dr. B. L. 
Cohen, Mr. D. J. 
Dikshit, Mr. K. N. 
Dods, Mr. VV. K. 

Visitors: 

Kundu, Mr. M. N. 
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(64) Parry , Nevill Edward , 1.0.8., Deputy Commissioner, Garo Hills, 
Tura, Garo Hills, Assam. 

Proposer: U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder: Johan van Manen. 

(65) Mallya , Bantwal Ganapathy , T.M.S., F.R.C.S.E., 10-4, Elgin 
Road, Calcutta. 

Proposer: Baini Prashad. 

Seconder: M. Sharif. 

(66) Kayalh»Khoja t Lala Ghand Lai , I.C.B., N.U.T., F.R.H.S., 
Kaviraj and Medical Student, 77, Kailas Bose St., Calcutta. 

Proposer: Baini Prashad. 

Seconder: M. Sharif. 

(67) Jarvi8 f Robert Y., Consul of the United States of America, 
9, Esplanade Mansions, Calcutta. 

Proposer: U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

(68) Edwards, L. Brooke , Manager in India, The Baldwin Loco. 
Works of Philadelphia, U.S.A., 5, Dalhousie Square. Calcutta. 

Proposer: N. Ottens. 

Seconder: Johan van Manen. 

(69) Halim , Abdul , B.A., LL.B., Vakil, Rae-Bareli, Oudh. 

Proposer: M. Hidayat Hosain. 

Seconder: S. L. Hora. 

(70) Siddiqi , Mohammad Zubayr , Sir Asutosh Professor of Islamic 
Culture, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

Proposer: M. Hidayat Hosain. 

Seconder: Baini Prashad. 

The following candidates were balloted for for election as 
Ordinary Members:— 

(71) Kurup t Pokiarath Chencheri Krishna , Licentiate of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Bombay, Member of the all-India Ophthal- 
mological Sooiety, Doctor of Optometry of the Royal Academy of 
Medicine (Lahore), Medical Officer, Taliparamba P.O., North Malabar 
(M.P.). 

Proposer: M. Hidayat Hosain. 

Seconder : S. L. Hora. 

(72) Qupta 9 Nirmal Kumar , M.A., Professor of History, Jaggannath 
College, Dacca. 

Proposer: U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder: S. L. Hora. 

The General Secretary reported the deaths of:— 

(8) Sir Edwin Ray Lankoster (An Honorary Fellow, 1899). 

(9) Syed Abdul Latif (An Ordinary Member, 1909). 

(10) W. H. Perkin (An Honorary Fellow, 1922). 

The General Secretary reported the loss of membership 
during the recess months by resignation of:— 

(24) H. A. Outhwaite (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

(25) C. T. Barber (An Ordinary Member,. 1923). 

(26) S. H. Lele (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

(27) Syed Aulad Hasan (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 
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(28) J. Cunningham (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

(29) C. Bhaskaraiya (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

(30) Mrs. J. B. Bathgate (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

(31) W. T. Keir (An Ordinary Member, 1920). 

The General Secretary reported that the elections of :— 

(4) Dhirendra Chunder Ghose (Elected on 4-2-29); 

(5) S. N. Chakravarty (Elected on 1-4-29); 

(6) Ziauddin Ahmed (Eleotod on 6-5-29); 

(7) G. S. Guha (Elected on 1-7-29); 

(8) S. L. Mitra (Elected on 1-7-29); 

(9) S. C. Gupta (Elected on 1-7-29) and 

(10) Prandhone Ghosh (Elected on 1-7-29), 

had become null and void, under Rule 9. 

In accordance with Rule 38, the General Secretary# 
announced that the names of the following Ordinary Members 
would be suspended as defaulters within the Society’s building 
for a period of a month, to bo removed from the Society’s 
registers for non-payment, unless the amount due be paid before 
the next Monthly Meeting :— 

(10) l)r. P. Nandi. 

(11) Dr. H. Suhrawardy. 

(12) Mr. J. L. Bhatnagar. 

(13) Mr. Mohammed Hamid. 

(14) Rev. J. C. Maury. 

In accordance with Rule 40, the General Seoretary 
announced that the names of the following Ordinary Members 
would be removed from the Society’s member list:— 

(7) Dr. T. H. Bishop (Absent from July, 1926). 

(8) Mr. H. Fitzpatrick (Absent from July, 1926). 

(9) Sir Ewart Greaves (Absent from October, 1926). 

(10) Mr. S. E. Carritt (Absent from October, 1926). 

in accordance with Rules 2 and 13, the General Seoretary 
announced that the Council propose for election as an Associate 
Member of the Society, for a period of five years, Rai Bahadur 
Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A., and stated the grounds on which 
the recommendation was made, as follows :— 

“Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A., B.L., of Ranchi, is the 
Editor of ‘ Man in India * and perhaps the foremost anthropologist in 
this country. His works on the tribes of Chota Nagpur are known and 
road and valuod throughout Europe. Tt would do no less honour to 
the Society than to Mr. Roy to recognise his labours and I suggest that the 
fittest method would be to make him an Associate Momber. ” 

In accordance with Rules 2 and 13, the General Seoretary 
announced that the Council proposed for election as Honorary 
Fellows of the Society of :— 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee, K.C.I.E., K.O.V.O. and Dr. Charles J. H. 
Nicolle. 

The General Secretary stated the grounds on which the re¬ 
commendation was made, as follows :— 
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“ Sir Rajendra Nath fills a distinguished place in the intellectual life of 
Bengal and India, and has rendered special services to the Society. 

An old Member of the Society (since 1898, for 31 years) he has served 
repeatedly on its Council and been its President in 1924 and 1925. 

Sir Rajendra Nath has a brilliant record as a promoter of all intellect¬ 
ual movements in India and is a recognised authority in economic 
questions. 

He has been the President of the Indian Science Congress and was the 
first President of the Institution of Engineers (India) and President of the 
Indian Industrial Conference (1911). 

Further titles to distinction are : 

One time President, Technical Schools Committee, Bengal. 

One time President, Engineering Cornmitteo, Howrah Bridge. 

President, Board of Trusteos, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

President, Standing Committee, Court of Visitors, Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore. 

Member, Oovorning Body, Bengal Engineering College, Sibpur. 

Only Indian Honorary Life Member (of a total of seven such members) 
of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers of Great Britain. 

Fellow of the Calcutta University. 

One time Sheriff of Calcutta. 

Member and some time President, Royal Industrial Commission. 

Member, Royal Currency Commission. 

Member, Indian Railway Committee, 1921. 

Membor, All-India Retrenchment Committee. 

President, Bengal Retrenchment Committee. 

Governor, Imperial Bank of India. 

Member of a great number of other committees and commissions. ” 

“ Dr. Charles J. H. Nicolle, Nobel Laureate, Director of the Pasteur 
Institute of Tunis, Tunesia, is one of the Honorary Follows of the Royal 
Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. He was presented with a gold 
medal on the occasion of the celebration held in recognition of his comple¬ 
tion of twenty-five years’ servi.ee as Director of the Pasteur Institute 
of Tunis. 

During these twenty-five years of arduous work, Dr. Nicolle made 
most important discoveries in connection with infantile Kala-nzar, 
relapsing fever, measles, typhus fever and many other subjects. 

He it was who first showed that typhus fever virus was inoculable to 
the chimpanzee and thence to tho lower apes and to guinea pigs. He 
further proved that the louse was the vector ,of the disease ami that 
the serum of convalescents conferred an immediate though not lasting 
immunity on those exposed to infection, observations which are of the 
greatest value in the control of epidemics. 

He made serological researches in measles and demonstrated that the 
serum of the convalescents oould give protection against this disease, 
a prophylactic measure which is becoming of increasing importance and 
practical value. 

The additions Dr. Charles Nicolle has made to the knowledge of 
typhus fever and its epidemiology were recognised by the award to him of 
the Nobel Prize for Medicine for 1928.” 
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The following papers were read:— 

1. J. C. Sinha. — Intlo-American Trade , Past and Present 

2. Haralu and J. H. Hutton.- -Angami-English Dictionary . 

3. Ski Ram Sharma.— The Beginnings of the Suket Dynasty. 

4. W. Ivanow. — Phonetics of colloquial Persian. 

5. L. Boodanov.— Stray Notes on Kabuli Persian. 

0. U. N. Brahmachari and J. M. Das-Gupta —A contribution 
to the Chemistry oj certain new aromatic Antimonials. 

7. MM. Haraprasad Shastri. — The Rg.-Veda in the making. 

The following exhibit was shown and commented upon :— 

1. Johan van Manen. —Two wooden curved Images Jrorn Southern 
India. 

The Chairman announced the result of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared all candidates duty 
elected. 

The General Secretary reported receipt of a donation of 
Rs. 400 from Sir R. N. Mookerjee for purchasing a new Edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica for the Society. 

The General Secretary announced that a revised Edition 
of the Society’s Rule Book had been issued and arrangements 
would be made to supply each of the members with a copy. 


DECEMBER, 1929. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 2nd, at 5-110 p.m. 


Present. 


Rai Upendra Nath Brahmachari Bahadur, M.A., M.D., 
Ph.IX, K.A.S.B., President, in the Chair. 


Members: 

Agharkar, Dr. S. P. 
Asadullah, Mr. K. M. 
Biswas, Mr. K. P. 
Bivar, Mr. H. G. S. 
Chatterji, Mr. M. M. 
Chatterji, Mr. P. M. 
Chatterji, Mr. P. P. 
Chaudhuri, Dr. B. L. 
Das, Dr. Kedamath 
Do, Mr. K. C. 

Dods, Mr. W. K. 

Visitors: 

Chatterji, Mr. D. C. 


Ghosal, Dr. U. N. 

Ghose, Mr. T. P. 

Gurner, Mr. C. W. 

Hora, Dr. S. L. 

Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Prashad, Dr. Baini 
Siddiqi, Dr. M. Z. 
Suhrawardy, Sir Z. R. Z. 
Wadia, Mr. D. N. 
Watling, Mr. R. G. 
Young, Rev. A. Willifer 


Watling, Mrs. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
The General Secretary reported receipt of seventeen present¬ 
ations of books, etc., which had been placed on the table 
for inspection. 
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The following candidates were balloted for for election as 
Ordinary Members:— 

(73) Jacob , Joseph , Export Department, Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co., 
S, Clivo How; 19, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer: A. Willifer Young. 

Seconder: Baini Prashad. 

(74) Fishery Frederick B ., S.T.B., Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., F.H.S.S., 
Bishop, Methodist Episcopal Church, 3, Middleton .Street, Calcutta. 

Proposer: A. Willifer Young. 

Seconder: Baini Prashad. 

(75) Khan , Matiur Rahman , Landholder and Service holder, P.O, 
Lalmohan, Dt. Bakerganj. 

Proposer: H. E. Stapleton. 

Seconder: S. L. Hora. 

(75) Fawcusy Louis Reginald , Indian Civil Service, United Service 
Club, Calcutta. 

Proposer: W. A. K, Christie. 

Seconder : Johan van Manen. 

(77) Ghatterjea, Sivaprasaily M.B., Modical Practitioner, 44-1, Crey 
Street, Calcutta. 

. Proposer : U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder: S. L. Hora. 

(78) Thomas, H. W.y F.C.S., M.P.S., Senior Partner and Chairman of 
the Managing Directors, Messrs. Smith Stanistroet «fc Co., Stanistreet 
House, 18, Convent Road, Entally, Calcutta. 

Proposer: U. N. Brahmachari. 

Seconder: Baini Prashad. 

(79) Maynardy The Rev. Bertram Martin (King's College, London), 
Chaplain, Cawnpore, U.P. 

Proposer: N. Barwell. 

Seconder : S. L. Hora. 

The General {Secretary reported the deaths of:— 

(11) Maharajah Sir Manindra Chandra Nandy of Cassimbazar (A Life 
Momber, 1928). 

(12) H. Beveridge (An Honorary Fellow, 1925). 

(13) MM. Sadasiva Misra (An Associate Member, 1929). 

The General Secretary reported the loss of Membership 
during the previous month by resignation of:— 

(32) Miss M. I. Bealey (An Ordinary Member, 1928). 

(33) S. K. Banerji (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

(34) E. H. V. Hodge (An Ordinary Member, 1926). 

The General Secretary reported that the election of:— 

(11) Dr. Jarl Charpentier (Elected on 7-1-29), 

had become null and void, under Rule 9. 

The General Secretary reported that Major S. L. Mitra, 
whose name was announced as lapsed under Rule 9, had since 
regularised his position, and that in consequence the entry had 
been rescinded. 
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The General Secretary reported that the second application 
for Institutional Membership had been received from the Adyar 
Library, Madras, which had been accepted by the Council. 

The General Secretary reported that the Council had nomi¬ 
nated Rai Upendra Nath Rrahmachari Bahadur to serve as the 
representative of the Society on the Board of Trustees of the 
Indian Museum, vice MM. Haraprasad Shastri, resigned. 

In accordance with Rule 38, the General Secretary an¬ 
nounced that the names of the following members, which had, 
since the last Ordinary Monthly Meeting, been suspended as 
defaulters within the Society’s building, had now been removed 
as defaulters from the registers for non-payment of dues :— 

(10) Dr. J\ Nandi. 

(11) Dr. Hassan. Suhrawardy. 

(12) 'lagmohan Lai Bhatnagar. 

(13) Md. Hamid. 

(11) Rev. J. C. Manry. 

The General Secretary reported that, in accordance with 
Rule 4 of the Medal Regulations, the Council had appointed 
Advisory Boards for the Medal for this year to be as follows:— 

Barclay Memorial Medal. 

Dr. S. L. Hora, Ex-ojjicio. 

Lt.-Col. R. Knowles. 

Dr. (3. E. Pilgrim. 

J)r. 8. P. Agharkar. 

Joy (lobind Law Memorial Medal. 

Dr. S. L. Hora, Ex-officio. 

Lt.-Col. R. Knowles. 

Dr. Bairn Prashad. 

The Presidont. 

The General Secretary. 

In accordance with Rules 2 and 13, the President called for 
a ballot for the election as Honorary Fellows of the Society of:— 

1. Sir 11. N. Mookerjee, and 

2. Dr. Charles J. H. Nicolle, 

and as an Associate Member of :— 

1. Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, 
proposed for election in the last Ordinary Monthly Meeting. 

The following papers were read :— 

1. H. C. Das-Gupta.— Biblioyraphy oj Pre-Historic Indian Anti - 
f/aity. 

2. C. W. Uijbnek. -Development oj the Ritusamhara Theme in the 
Ramayaria. 

3. M. M. Chattisuji .—Monasticism and Brahmanism . 
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4. Chintahaban Chakbavarti. — Some meteorological Proverbs of the 
people of Bengal. 

6. D. C. Chattebji. — The Hetutattvopadesha. 

6. B. B. Datta. — Testimony of early Arab Writers on the Origin of 
our Numerals. 

7. K. K. Basu. — The House of Tughlaq. 

8. J. P. Mills and J. H. Hutton. — Ancient Monoliths of North 
Oachar. 

The following exhibit was shown and commented upon:— 

1. The General Secretary. — An ancient Monolith of North Cachar. 

The President announced the result of the ballots for the 
election of Ordinary Members, Honorary Fellows and the Asso¬ 
ciate Member, and declared all candidates duly elected. 




Article No. 28. 


Letter of Friar Arnold, a German Franciscan in China 
(1303-1305 ?) 

Translated and. discussed by the Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. 

I. “ In his Chronica , written about the middle of the 14th 
century, John Vitoduranus (of Winterthur), O.F.M., writes of 
a certain Friar Minor ‘ of the parts of Lower Germany ’, who 
went to the parts of the infidels among whom he reaped much 
fruit. The Chronicler had read ‘a long and detailed’ letter 
‘ addressed by him to his General of the Northern Vicariate 
whence he gathered and extracted that that Friar had converted 
‘ to the faith of Christ through the waters of baptism and the 
salutary word of preaching much people in the empire of the 
Great Kan, Emperor of the Tartars.’ Then follows the account 
of the missionary's labours and success. 

“Two problems face us here: (1) Who was that Friar 
4 from the parts of Lower Germany ? ’ (2) What connection 

is there between his relation or letter and the letters of John 
of Monte Cor vino ? 

“The first question is easily solved: for John of Monte 
Corvino himself, in his first letter (Golubovich, III. 8S), speaks 
of ‘Friar Arnold, a German of the Province of Cologne’, 
who reached him in 1303, and who, no doubt, is the same as 
in John of Winterthur. More serious is the other problem: 
for, according to the Chronicler, this Friar Arnold attributes 
to himself whatever John of Monte Corvino relates of himself 
in his first letter. Now, as we cannot easily admit deceit in 
the missionary, the Chronicler himself must rather be regarded 
as the author of the confusion. 

“ The text of the relation in John of Winterthur has been 
published frequently: C. Eccardus, Corpus scriptorum medii 
aevi, I, Lipsiae, 1723, col. 1895 -1897 : G. von Wyss, lohannis 
Vilodurani Chronicon, Zurich, 1856, in: Archiv fur schweizerische 
Geschichte , XI. 1856, 208-210; Golubovich, 1, c. III. 160 sq., 
and finally in the recent edition of F. Baethgen, Die Chronik 
lohanns von Winterthur (M.G.H., Scriptores rerum Germani- 
carum. Nova series, tomus III), Berlin, 1924, 232-235. Cf. 
also R. Streit, Bibl. Miss., IV. 44 sqq.” 1 

II. “ John Vitoduranus ( Winterthur, in modem Switzerland) 


1 Cf. P. Livarius Oliger, O.F.M., in Acta Ordinia Fratrum Mino - 
rum ... .Primo Sinarum Apostolo et Archiepiscopo Ioanni a Monte Corvino 

_ dicata _Ad Claras Aquas prope Florentiam, Ann. XLVII, Julii 

928, Fasc. VII, p. 225.—We shall refer to these Acta by “op. cit .” 
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appears to have been born in the first years of the 14th 
century. Of his life we know only what he says of it himself 
in his Chronica or what we can infer from it. He became a 
Friar Minor, perhaps in the convent of Zurich; later, he was 
at times at Basle and Lindau. He died perhaps at the time 
of the plague or Black Death, which in that country began 
in 1348. He wrote his Chronica between 1340 and 1348, 
beginning with Innocent III and Frederic II. For the earlier 
period he copied some authors; for the later period, he des¬ 
cribed, or drew from documents, the history of his time and 
country. Though he did not professedly, as we say, write 
the history of the Order of the Friars Minor, he recounts, 
however, in connection with it many things relating to its 
domestic affairs and foreign missions, and even to the Fafc 
East. These were collected by Golubovich, II. 143-150. For 
the editions of the Chronica see above, No. 3, and Streit, 
Bibl. Miss., IV. 79.” 1 

HI. “ Summary : Relation of Friar Arnold of Germany, the 
companion of Friar John of Monte Corvino. (1) 

“ A few years before the abovesaid events, (2) a certain 
Friar of the Order of St. Francis, born in the parts of Lower 
Germany went abroad to the parts of the infidels, to evangelize 
Christ. (3) I read his letter, a long and detailed one, addressed 
by him to his General of the Northern Vicariate. (4) He 
worked there praiseworthily, reaping rich fruit of souls. For, 
as I gathered and extracted from his letter, he converted to 
the faith of Christ through the waters of baptism and the 
salutary work of preaching much people in the empire of the 
Great Kan, Emperor of the Tartars; nay, he would have 
reaped very great fruit of souls, if Nestorian heretics, or false 
Christians, who had become numerous there, had not opposed 
him. (5) For, jealous of their successful work, (6) they resisted 
him as much as they could. By calumnies, false detractions, 
(and) flattery they excited at times against him some of the 
eiders of that country, and wickedly caused scourgings, im¬ 
prisonments, and divers chastisements to be inflicted on him 
before the powerful ones during several days and years: all 
of which he bore patiently for Christ. (7) 

“ After some time, the Great Can, who loved him dearly, 
seeing him punished, though innocent, being condemned to a 
tower or to close custody, freed him mercifully from captivity 
and all his trials, restoring him to liberty, and threatening 
with severe punishments those who thereafter should molest 
him in word or deed. (8) 

“ Living some years in the Eastern and Northern parts, 
perhaps VIII or IX (years) after entering them, he had learned 
so perfectly the language of that country or people that he 


1 Idem, ibid., p. 229.—No. 3 is our 1 above. 
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could powerfully and boldly sow therein the word of God. 
He also made so much fruit and profit among the people 
through his preachings that often, within the space of a month 
or a week, many thousands of people flocked to him to be 
baptised. (9) 

“ As he declares in the letter, the Gospel of Christ had never 
been preached before in the places where he had preached: 
for, although we read of the blessed Thomas that India, which 
had fallen to him by the lot of preaching, in great part 
believed through him in Christ, and through two Roman boys, 
in the time of Pope Silvester and Constantine the Roman 
Emperor, as is read in ecclesiastical history, yet, as he says, 
to the places where he evangelized Christ no Catholic came 
before him to lay the foundations or at least the first stone 
of the orthodox faith. Before him no graft, nay, not a small 
plant of the Apostolic faith grew there; but, himself the first 
to sow there broadcast the seed of Christian doctrine on good 
ground, rent with the ploughshare of preaching and compunc¬ 
tion, he reaped a rich harvest of believers, or of converts to 
Christ. (10) 

Being a diligent and unwearied labourer in the vineyard 
of Christ and the Lord’s field, he bore home sheaves, not 
of a few converts, but of many thousands. He also converted 
to Christ Prester John, a rich and powerful king, (11) of whom 
much that is exaggerated is read among us in a little book, (12) 
and through him (he converted) his whole nation. (13) But, 
alas! after his death, which was ruinous for Christian discipline, 
they returned to the vomit of their paganism, being compelled 
by his successor, a very wicked idolater and a tyrant; and 
the aforesaid Friar was not able to call the wandering and 
lost sheep back to the pen or sheepfold of the faith, because 
he was too far away frqjn that kingdom, living in the domini¬ 
ons of the Great Can, lord of lords, more than XX or XXX 
stages aw r ay. (14) 

“This oft-named Friar bought XI children, born in the 
country, (15) and taught them the Latin letters and grammar; 
(16) but, finally, after feeding them with milk and pottage, 
food proper for children, he gave them solid meat, teaching 
them music and the sacred page ; they also learned so perfectly 
the canonical hours and the chant that they were able to 
sing them excellently in choir alternately. (17) Some of them 
also, more talented and voiceful than the rest, led the choir 
grandly. (18) The Great Can took very great delight in their 
singing: hence, he often called the aforesaid Friar, their master 
and teacher, asking him to bring with him four or six of them 
and to give him pleasure with their singing; and he, willingly 
complying, and trying to satisfy and please him therein, would 
take with him by turns four, six, or eight of the aforesaid 
boys, and, appearing at the royal court, he would often with 
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their sweet melody give him no small joy and gladness, thereby 
heartily delighting him and his (courtiers) and wonderfully 
recreating them. (19) 

“For this reason, and by the simple purity of his life and 
his holy and praiseworthy conversation, that Friar found so 
much favour in the eyes of the oft-named prince that in all 
his needs he felt (he possessed) in him a kind and special 
friend.” (20) 

“(From the Chronica of Friar John Vitoduranus, O.F.M., 
in our Biblioteca , t. III. pp. 160-161.) ” Cf. P. Girolamo 
Golubovich, O.F.M., in Acta Or din is Fratrum Minorum , op . 
cit., pp. 203-204. 

IV. Comments on III. —1. Like Fr. Oligor, Yule and 
Moule, I am puzzled by Friar John of Winterthur’s summary* 
It is supposed to come from Friar Arnold’s letter, and the 
events related are attributed to him, though they can belong 
only to Friar John of Monte Corvino. The greater part of 
the narrative tallies with Monte Lor vino's first letter, «.#»., the 
letter dated from Cambalec, in the kingdom of Cathay, January 
8, 1305. (Cf. Yule, Cathay , 1. (1866), 197-203.) That letter 
is not particularly long or detailed. It covers the period 1291- 
1305 of Monte Corvino’s travels and work. We have another 
letter of Monte Corvino, dated Cambalec, Quinquagesima 
Sunday, February, 1306 (February 13, 1306). From this letter, 
addressed to the Vicar-General of the Order of Friars Minor 
and to the Vicar of the said Order and to the Master of the 
Order of Preachers, and to the Friars of either Order abiding 
in the Province of the Persians; we learn that his letter of 
1305 was addressed to the Father Vicar and the Friars of the 
Province of Gazaria, and that he had asked the said Vicar to 
send a copy of it to the Friars Minor and the Friars Preachers 
to whom his second letter was addressed; they had, in fact, he 
had learned, received his first letter, the messenger having gone 
on from Sarai to Tauris. 1 We can gather also from that second 
letter that, if Monte Corvino had written letters from China 
before 1305 (none is known to exist), they had not been received ; 
neither had he received any letter from Brother of the Order 
or friend for 12 years, i.e., from 1292 or 1293 (ibid., 1. 204). 
As the Province of Gazaria was called Vicaria Tariariae Aqwi - 
lonaris and it had the two Custodies of Gazaria (Crimea) and 
Sarai (Old Sarai: Selitrenoje, near the Volga and the Caspian 
Sea), one might think that the letter seen by John of Winter- 


1 Note the extreme rapidity : between January 8, 1305, and Feb¬ 
ruary 13, 1306, a messenger had gone from Pekin to Sarai and Tauris, 
and news had already reached Pekin that the letter had been delivered 
at Tauris. Monte Corvino’s letter of February 13, 1306, travelled equally 
fast: by July 23, 1307, it was at Poitiers, whore the Pope referred to 
some of its contents in a bull. (Golubovich, op. cit., p. 196. 198, or JR AS * 
1914, pp. 600-589.) 
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thur and addressed to the General of the Northern Vicariate 
(de Vicaria Aquilonari) was the first letter of Monte Corvino, 
dated 1305. John of Winterthur’s summary covers that first 
letter mostly, without encroaching on Monte Corvino’s second 
letter of 1306. It is, indeed, possible that, since the letter 
of 1305 mentions Friar Arnold, a German of the Province of 
Cologne, John of Winterthur, himself a German, attributed 
wrongly to Friar Arnold Monte Oorvino’s letter and doings. 
On the other hand, John of Winterthur’s summary contains 
not a few details not found in Monte Corvino’s two letters 
of 1305 and 1306. These details appear to me to exceed the 
limits of an ordinary comment or strict summary. To explain 
these additions and the differences of wording maintained 
throughout, one feels obliged to suppose that there was a letter 
by Friar Arnold. He had joined Monte Corvino at Cambalec 
(Pekin). January 8, 1305, was within the second year of their 
meeting. On the latter date Friar Arnold may have been still 
with Monte Corvino. He too might have availed himself of 
the return of a friend, attached to the court of the Lord 
Kathan Khan (ibid., 1. 204), to write a letter to the General 
of the Northern Vicariate. That letter would naturally have 
covered much the same ground as Monte Corvino’s, if it 
was a summary of Arnold’s conversations with Monte Corvino. 
It would have spoken of Monte Corvino in the third person, 
and John of Winterthur’s error would consist in his having 
replaced Monte Corvino by Arnold. In this supposition .John 
of Winterthur’s wording and his disposition of the matter can 
more easily be understood to differ from Monte Corvino’s 
letter of 1305. 

In our further comments we neglect Yule’s translations 
from Wadding’s inferior text, and help ourselves with the study 
of A. C. Moule in JRAS ., 1914, pp. 533-599, and 1921, pp. 
83-115. Only after making our own translation on Fr. Golu¬ 
bovich’s text of John of Winterthur’s Chronica did we note 
that Moule has that text ( JRAS ., 1914, pp. 568-571) and a 
translation. He followed, however, Eccard’s text, while Golu¬ 
bovich followed the text of von Wyss, which he considered 
better. 

2. Fr. Golubovich notes: “ Previously he wrote of the 
Friars Minor martyred at Tana in 1321 ”. Yule has the same 
thing ( Cathay , I (1866), 173). Moule (JRAS., 1914, p. 568) 
has : “ very vaguely, A.D. 1330 

3. Moule says diffidently of John of Winterthur’s Chro¬ 
nica : “It contains probably a reference to the German Brother 
Arnold, John of Monte Corvino’s earliest companion at Khan- 
balig.” (JRAS., 1914, p. 567.) We cannot reasonably say 
that John of Winterthur perhaps thought that Monte Corvino 
was of Lower Germany, although the letter from which he 
quoted was Monte Corvino’s first letter. Not only does it 
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mention “ Friar Arnold, a German, of the Province of Cologne ”, 
but it begins with the words: “ I, Brother John of Monte 
Corvino”. (ibid., 1914, p. 547.) 

4. “ Pascal of Vittoria, whose letter of 1338 is translated 
by Colonel Yule ( Cathay , I. (1866), pp. 231-37), speaks of* Gazaria 
in the Vicariat of the North, and in the empire of the Tartars ’, 
and again of ‘ Sarray, a city of the Saracens of the Tartar 
empire, in the Vicariat of the North’.” (Moule in JRAS., 
1914, p. 568.) 

5. “I have also baptized there [at Khanbalig], as I 
reckon, up to this time about six thousand persons; and, if the 
above-named slanders had not been made [by the Nestorians], 
T should have baptized more than thirty thousand”. (Monte 
Corvino, January 8, 1305, in JRAS., 1914, p. 577.) 

6. Golubovich explains ‘ their ’ (eorum) by supposing it 
refers to the converts mentioned in the previous sentence. 
This explanation does not appear to be natural. The successful 
labours would naturally be ascribed to the missionary. Did 
the original letter not have at this place felieibus nostris actibus 
instead of felieibus eorum actibus: ‘*our successful labours”, 
the word our implying Monte Corvino and Friar Arnold ? 
Moule, following Eccard, has eorum (JRAS., 1914, p. 569); 
von Wyss prints ejus , but says the MS. has eorum [JRAS., 
1921, p. 114.) 

7. In Monte Corvino’s letter (January 8, 1305) there is 
no allusion to flatteries, scourgings, imprisonments, and divers 
chastisements extending over several days and years. His 
words are: “ And so the Nestorians aforesaid, both directly 
and through others whom they bribed, have brought on me 
persecutions of the sharpest: declaring that I was not sent by 
the lord Pope, but was a spy and magician and impostor; and 
after some while they produced other false witnesses who said 
that another messenger had been sent with presents of immense 
value to the Emperor, and that I had murdered him in India 
and stolen what he was carrying. And these intrigues went 
on for about five years, so that many a time I was dragged 
before the judgment seat with the ignominy [of threats] of 
death.” (Moule in JRAS., 1914, p. 577.) 

In his second letter of February 13, 1306, Monte Corvino 
says he will not rehearse the facts mentioned in his first letter. 

“ And the first thing is about the persecution of the Nestorians. 
The second about the church and the completion of the houses.” 
(JRAS., 1914, p. 582.) The second letter does not appear 
to have said more of the persecution of the Nestorians. A 
bull of Clement V, apparently dated Poitiers, 23 July in the 
second year (1307: JRAS., 1914, pp. 560; 589) knows not 
only Monte Corvino’s first letter, but also his second letter of 
February 13, 1306, since it refers to the pictures of the Old 
9>nd New Testament with which he had decorated his church 
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(cf. also the text of the bull in Ceccarelli, JRAS., 1921, p. 98); 
of the persecutions endured by Monte Corvino, it knows only 
as much as the first letter tells us: “ And then, reaching the 
upper parts of a great prince, king of the Tartars, after many 
and various persecutions and snares, and wrongs inflicted on 
you by Nestorian heretics, and not a few false accusations 
and buffetings of trials (and) insults, like a faithful athlete of 
Christ and very brave champion, thanks to Him by whose 
order kings reign and princes rule, the truth was discovered 
and for the sake of the said faith you deservedly found great 
favour with the said great king.” (JRAS., 1921, p. 577 ; the 
text is very corrupt.) 

About 1330, John of Cora, the supposed author of De 
Vestal et de la gouvernance du grant Kaan de Cathay , relates 
how the Nestorians of Khanbalig pulled down during the night 
what Monte Corvino was erecting while building his houses 
and churches. (Cf. Yule, Cathay, 1. (1866), 249.) 

8. Monte Corvino says only (January 8, 1305): “At last, by 
God’s providence, through the confessions of certain individuals, 
the Emperor came to know of my innocence and the malice 
of my rivals, and sent them with their wives and children 
into exile”. (JRAS., 1914, p. 577.) How very differently 
this is expressed by John of Winterthur! It is hardly credible 
that he extracted what he says from Monte Corvino’s letter. 
Had he not before him a letter of Friar Arnold, justifying him 
in his allusion to a year’s long captivity in a tower ? 

I translate quandoque by ‘ after some time’. Moule trans¬ 
lates it by ‘ at length ’ (JRAS., 1914. p. 596). 

9. Monte Corvino’s letter of January 8, 1305, has: “I 

have a competent knowledge of the Tartar language and 
character, which is the usual language of the Tartars; and I 
have now translated in that language and character the whole 
New Testament and Psalter, and have had them written in 
their fairest character; and I understand the language and 
read, and preach openly and in public, as if it were in testimony 
of the law of Christ.” (JRAS., 1914, p. 580.) The baptisms 
conferred by January 8, 1305, at Khanbalig alone, were 6,000 
(ibid., 577); between All Saints’ Day, 1305, and February 13, 
1306, he had baptised 400 persons (ibid., 585). “ From the 

time in which I have been in Tartary in Cathay I have baptised 
several thousands ”. (Letter of February 13, 1306 ; ibid., 583.) 
In their letter to the Pope (1336) the Alans said that their 
nation had been united to the Roman See by Monte Corvino. 
Marignolli (1342) says the same of 30,000 of them, after some 
stay among them. (Yule, Cathay, II. (1866), p. 336.) 

How could John of Winterthur make out from Monte 
Corvino’s letter that he had acquired the language perfectly 
after “ perhaps 8 or 9 years ”, that he had lived in the Eastern 
and Northern parts, and had often in a week or a month been 
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asked by thousands of people to baptise them ? A letter of 
Bishop Peregrine (Zayton, December 30, 1318) says that King 
George in one day converted several thousands of his people. 
(,JRAS., 1921, p. 111.) 

10. On January 8, 1305, Monte Corvino says only, of 

the places where he then was, i.e ., Cathay or Khanbalig 

(Pekin), occupied exclusively by Nestorians in former times : 
“ To these regions there never came any Apostle or disciple 
of the Apostles ”. (JRAS., 1914, p. 576.) He must be speaking 
of Cathay, or of China and Cathay. In his letter of February 
13, 1306, he speaks of a solemn deputation from Ethiopia 

which had requested him to go to Ethiopia or to send 

preachers; since the time of Blessed Matthew and his dis¬ 
ciples “ they had not preachers to instruct them in the faith 
of Christ, and they have a great desire to attain to the true 
faith of Christ” (ibid., 585). It is supposed that this embassy 
met Monte Corvino in India, presumably in South India, 
between 1291 and 1293, during the thirteen months he spent in 
India after his departure from Tauris (Tabris) in 1291. It 
is also supposed by some that this deputation came from 
Sokotra. (Cf. Yule, Cathay , T. (1866), 168.) The Dominican 
who presented to Philip of Valois in 1330 a work in which 
he discussed the means of recovering the Holy Land, states 
that, during the 24 years of his residence among the infidels, 
he had visited an island of the Indian Sea, which, according 
to Yule, appears to be Sokotra. ( Cathay , I. (1866), 191.) 
Could this Dominican have been Friar Jordanus of Severac ? 
The subject of the memorial presented to Philip of Valois lay 
dear to him and he too had contemplated going or sending 
Friars to Ethiopia (ibid., I. 227. 229-230). He writes from 
India in 1321 : “ 1 have been told by our Latin merchants 
that the way to Ethiopia is open for anyone who wishes to go 
and preach there, where once St. Matthew the Evangelist 
did preach. I pray the Lord that 1 may not die until 1 have 
been a pilgrim for the faith into those regions, for this is 
my whole heart’s desire” (ibid., I. 227). From Tana he wrote 
in 1223 or 1324: “I must say a word as to the voyage to 
Ethiopia, which it would be fitting that some Friar willing to 
go thither to preach should undertake. He might go thither 
at small cost from the place where I now am, and, from what 
I have heard, it would be a glorious journey for the diffusion 
of the faith” (ibid., I. 229-230). The great objection is that 
in his Mirabilia, written between 1328 and 1330, Jordanus 
does not refer to any visit of his to Sokotra. He had, however, 
visited Greater Arabia, but not Ethiopia. 

The reflections regarding St. Thomas in India and the 
two Roman boys, i.e., Edesius and Frumentius (they were 
from Tyre), are not likely to come from Monte Corvino or 
Friar Arnold. They are not in any copy of Monte Corvino’s 
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first letter or in his second letter, and, even after Friar Arnold’s 
arrival, the Mission at Pekin was extremely poor in books, 
as Monte Corvino’s first letter shows. 

What is said of St. Thomas, and chiefly of the two boys 
supposes scholarship or the help of books. India , quae sibi 
in 8orte praedicationis advenerat , is a textual quotation or re¬ 
miniscence from some Church History. India fell by lot to St. 
Thomas, according to the Syriac and the Creek Acts of Thomas 
(Ind. Antiq ., 1903, p. 3; M. R. James, The apocryphal New 
Testament, 365). A similar expression is used by Rufinus, 
Hist. Eccles ., lib. 1, cap. 9, about St. Thomas and Parthia 
(Ind. Antiq., 1903, p. 13), also by Socrates in his Ecclesiastical 
History, bk. 1, eh. 19 (Ind. Antiq., 1903, p. 14) and by Origen, 
according to Eusebius (Hist. Eccles ., bk. 3, ch. 1, in Ind. Antiq., 
1903, p. 6). 

An equally clear quotation is discoverable in the story 
of the two Roman boys, which must rest on the Ecclesiastical 
History of Rufinus, bk. 1, ch. 9. Rufinus says not only that, 
at the division of the world, in view of the work of preaching, 
Parthia fell to Thomas by lot and Ethiopia to Matthew, but 
that no one before the time of Constantine had touched w ith 
the ploughshare of apostolic preaching (nullus apostolicae prae - 
dication is vomere impresserat) the Ulterior India visited by 
Metrodorus, which same India Rufinus seems to have considered 
as the field cultivated by Edesius and Frumentius. John of 
Winterthur or his missionary borrowed doubtless from Rufinus 
his own expression “ vomere praedicationis scissam ” which he 
applies to the country evangelised by the missionary. Neither 
Rufinus nor the Roman Martyrology mentions the reign of 
Pope Sylvester for the time when the two Roman boys were 
in India. Pope Sylvester reigned from 314 to 335, and Con¬ 
stantine from 306 to 337. Edesius and Frumentius were taken 
prisoners, apparently at Ax urn, on the Red Sea, about 316. 
In or after 328, Frumentius was consecrated a bishop by 
St. Athanasius of Alexandria ; till after 365 he was the apostle 
of the Abyssinians. It does not seem possible to bring Edesius 
and Frumentius to our present India even for the period of 
their captivity. 

John of Winterthur professes to quote a missionary in 
the passage: “ as he says, in the places where he evangelised 
Christ no Catholic came before him to lay the foundations or at 
least the first stone of the orthodox faith”. The quotation, 
not traceable in Monte Corvino, embraces perhaps also the next 
sentence. “ No Catholic came before him ” differs widely from 
John of Winterthur’s previous statement: “The Gospel of 
Christ had never been preached before in the places where he 
had preached.” The latter assertion is not correct: the 
Nestorians, who had been there before Monte Corvino, were 
Christians, though not orthodox. More correct, at least for 
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Cathay and Khanbalig, sound the words of Monte Corvino: 
may “ To these regions there never came any Apostle or disciple 
of the Apostles (JRAS., 1914, p. 576,) 

Moule ( JRAS ., 1914, p. 547) makes on the last sentence 
the following reflection: “ This sentence, coming from one 
[Monte Corvino, as Moule supposes] who had spent a year at 
the Church of St. Thomas in India, has an interesting bearing 
on the question of the date at which the legend of St. Thomas’ 
mission to China originated.” He makes a similar reflection 
in connection with John of Winterthur’s corresponding passage. 
(JRAS., 1914, p. 568.) On the other hand, he notes (JRAS., 
1921, p. 114): “Cathay and China were probably two quite 
distinct countries in the mind of John ,of Monte Corvino ” 
St. Thomas’ travels to China are mentioned in the Romo 
Syrian Breviary, in the Office of St. Thomas on July 3 (cf. 
Yule, Cathay, i. (1866), lxxxix n. 1), and that Office is pre- 
Portuguese and apparently of the 4th or 5th century. Perhaps, 
Monte Corvino had not heard even in South India that St. 
Thomas had been in China. He may however have distin¬ 
guished, as suggested by Moule, between Cathay and China. 
To one going to China, as Monte Corvino, the subject of 
St. Thomas’ preaching is likely to have been mentioned at 
Mylapore. Had Monte Corvino disbelieved the Malabar tradi¬ 
tion on the point, in view of the fact that the only Christianity 
he saw in China was Nestorianism, his disbelief in St. Thomas’ 
travels should have extended to our India, where the same 
Christianity existed as in China, and probably Monte Corvino 
believed in the Malabar tradition' regarding St. Thomas’ tomb 
at Mylapore. He buried “ in the Church of St. Thomas the 
Apostle ” Friar Nicholas of Pistoia. That means the Church 
of Mylapore, and in the language of the time, the Church 
containing St. Thomas’ traditional tomb. In a letter about 
India, which some consider as of doubtful provenance, he says 
that Maebar is in the territory of St. Thomas. (Yule, Cathay , 
I. (1866), 212.) 

Fr. Golubovich (op. cit., p. 194, col. 2) makes a serious 
mistake when he states that Monte Corvino built at Mylapore 
the first Latin Church and buried in it Nicholas of Pistoia. 
There existed a Church of St. Thomas at Mylapore before 
Monte Corvino’s arrival, as we know from Marco Polo, who 
relates about it a story of 1288. Besides, Monte Corvino’s 
words are: “ And I was in the country of India, at the Church 
of St. Thomas the Apostle, XIII months” (Et fui in contrata 
Indie ad Ecclesiam Sancti Thome Apostoli mensibus XIII). 
He adds of Nicholas of Pistoia: “He died there and was 
buried in the same church”. (Cf. Golubovich, op. cit., p. 200, 
col. 1 ; Moule differs slightly, JRAS., 1914, pp. 546. 576; 
Yule differs more in Cathay, I. (1866), 197.) If it is thought 
surprising that the Nestorians of Mylapore should have let 
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Monte Corvino bury his companion in their church, we can say 
that Monte Corvino uses “ the Church of St. Thomas ” as 
synonymous with the place where stood the Church of St. 
Thomas. There was still in 1521 at Mylapore a cemetery in 
which pilgrims who died at Mylapore used to be buried. It 
was within a cross-bow shot or two from the Church of the 
tomb. 

11. Monte Corvino says on January 8, 1305, that he 
converted in Cathay King George, “ of the family of that great 
King who was called Prester John of India ” (JRAS., 1914, 
p. 579). The words “of India” are missing only in the Chigi 
MS. (JRAS., 1921, p. 86). Moule (JRAS., 1914, 568) says 
of John of Winterthur’s account: “ The confusion between 
King George and Prester John is carried a step further by 
the statement that John of Monte Corvino had converted 
Prester John; but perhaps the writer had read Marco Polo, 
who says: * Et de ceste provence en est rois un dou legnages au 
Prestre Johan, et encore est Prestre Johan, son nom est 
Giorgie.’ (Recueil de voyages , tom. 1, p. 74.) ” Does the con¬ 
fusion, if confusion there is, not come from a letter by some one 
else than Monte Corvino, i.e., by Friar Arnold ? Odoric of 
Pordenone (1325-28) also refers to Tozan as the chief city of 
“ Prester John,” meaning apparently King George’s successor. 

12. To what small book known in Europe does John 
of Winterthur or his missionary refer ? How did John of 
Winterthur know' that much in it was exaggerated ? Monte 
Corvino does not allude to the subject. Plano Carpini (1246-47) 
says nothing of Prester John. Rubruquis (1253-55). far from 
exaggerating, opposes the exaggerations of the Nestorians; 
“ And in a certain plain among those mountains dwelt a certain 
Nestorian who was a mighty shepherd, and lord over all the 
people called Naiman, who were Nestorian Christians. And 
when Coir Cham died, that Nestorian raised himself to be 
King (in his place), and the Nestorians used to call him King 
John, and to tell things of him ten times in excess of the 
truth. For this is the way of the Nestorians who come from 
those parts of the world; out of a mere nothing they will 
spin the most wonderful stories.... In this way great tales 
went forth about this King John.” (Yule, Cathay , l. (1866), 
177.) Rubruquis says that it had been falsely stated that 
Sartach, Mangu Cham, and Ken Cham were Christians. Hayton 
I, King of Armenia, alleged that Sartaeh was a Christian 
(ibid., I. cxxviii: 177). Exaggerated too is the letter of Sempad, 
Constable of Armenia and brother of Hayton I, who travelled 
in Tartary in 1246-50 (ibid., I. exxvii, n. 2). Odoric of 
Pordenone (1325-28) states, after seeing the people of Prester 
John at Tozan, that not one-hundredth part was true of what 
was said of Prester John. 

13. The words of Monte Corvino are: King George 
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“ brought over a great part of his people to the true Catholic 
faith (JRAS., 1914, p. 579.) 

14. Monte Corvino says: ‘‘The brothers of this King 
George, since they were perfidious followers of the errors of 
Nestorius, subverted after the King’s death all whom he had 
converted, taking them back to their former schism. And 
because I was alone and was unable to leave the Emperor 
the Khan, I could not go to that Church, which is twenty 
days’ journey distant.” (JRAS., 1914, p. 579.) Instead of 
King George’s brothers, schismatics, John of Winterthur speaks 
of his successor, an idolater, a tyrant. He thinks George’s 
subjects returned to idolatry, instead of to schism. He also 
makes the distance between Khanbalig (Pekin) and George’s 
town, which seems to have beenTozan, i.e ., Tung-sheng (JRAS., 
1914, p. 599; 1921, p. 599), 20 or 30 days instead of 20 
days only. Let us note, however, that the Paris MS. and 
Wadding have XX days, while the Chigi MS. has XXX davs! 
(JRAS., 1921, p. 87.) 

Would a serious historian substitute himself to his sources, 
as John of Winterthur must have done, if his source was 
Monte Corvino’s letter ? I cannot well admit Yule’s opinion 
on John of Winterthur’s account: “ It seems pretty certain 
that what the chronicler had seen was merely a copy of Monte 
Corvino’s letter. There are one or two slight circumstances 
in the chronicle which are not mentioned in that letter, but 
they look very like such amplifications as would be natural 
in such a case.” (Yule, Cathay, I. (1866), 173.) The Chronicler 
differs from Monte Corvino’s letter all along, at least in his 
way of expressing himself, and repeatedly he differs in cir¬ 
cumstances more than slight. The greatest difference comes 
at the end, and it cannot be explained away. 

If King George’s residence at Kosang or Tozan (Tung- 
sheng, as Paul Pelliot thinks in T’oung-Pao , December, 1914, 
pp. 634-635) was to the north of Khanbalig, John of Winter¬ 
thur’s statement that the missionary had been “ in the Eastern 
and Northern parts ” would be justified, but the statement 
could not have come from John of Winterthur. That passage 
in John of Winterthur belongs clearly from the context to 
Monte Corvino’s labours in Cathay, and not, as Fr. Golubovich 
interprets it (op. cit ., p. 192), to his work in Armenia, Persia, 
etc., between 1279 and 1289. 

In one of the bulls of Clement V (dated Poitiers, July 25, 
1307 ?), we have a passage speaking of the eastern and upper 
parts evangelised by Monte Corvino, which appears to refer 
to Monte Corvino’s labours in Cathay only. “ You betook 
yourself in person to the eastern parts of the infidels. And 
in the lands of the lord (of a lord ?), of the Tartars, the grace of 
the Holy Spirit favouring you, you brought back (reduxisti) 
faithfully and zealously to the faith of Christ very many of the 
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infidels through the waters of baptism. And then, reaching 
the upper parts of a great prince, king of the Tartars, after 
many and various persecutions and snares and wrongs inflicted 
on you by Nestorian heretics. ...” (the rest as in my comment 
7). (Cf. JRAS ., 1921, p. 98, where the Chigi MS. has domini 
Tartarorumr, 1914, p. 500, where the Paris MS. has dominij 
Tartarorum.) The Pope speaks of recent information brought 
to his notice and referring to Monte Corvino’s past labours. 
His information, as the bull shows, is taken from Monte 
Corvino’s two letters. Was there not also a letter by Friar 
Arnold speaking of Monte Corvino’s labours in the eastern and 
northern parts of Cathay, a distinction not found in Monte 
Corvino’s letters ? If the Pope’s allusion to a reduction to the 
faith does not mean the reduction of King George’s people, 
many of whom may have been Christians only in name before 
they were baptised by Monte Cor vino (John of Winterthur 
represents them as returning to idolatry instead of to schism), 
the Pope has not a word of praise for that great success of 
Monte Corvino. The difficulty now shifts to the use of the 
word * eastern ’ for George’s territory, and ‘ upper ’ for Khan- 
balig. Monte Corvino’s reduction of George’s subjects belongs 
to the very beginning of his stay in Cathay ; only after that 
did he go to Khanbalig to reside there more permanently. 

15. Moule writes of John of Winterthur’s chronicle : “ We 
notice that the correct number of John’s foundlings, forty, 
is preserved as against all the printed texts of the letter.” 
(JRAS., 1914, p. 508.) Wadding has ‘*150” boys: the Paris 
MS. has xl, like John of Winterthur’s chronicle : the Chigi MS. 
has qnadraghtla (forty). (Cf. JRAS., 1921, p. 80.) Wadding 
may have read cl by mistake for xl. 

10. John of Monte Corvino says (January 8, 1305) : 
‘* I instructed them in the Latin letters and in our rite 
(method { ritual ?).’’ Eleven of the boys already knew* the 
Office, and several were writing out Psalters and other books. 
(JRAS., 1914, pp. 547, 577-578.) It does not follow that these 
boys, who, when bought, were between 7 and 11 years old, 
knew Lai in. John of Winterthur adds, however, that they 
were also taught grammar: again a notable variant. A greater 
variant is Wadding’s : “I instructed them in the Latin and 
Greek letters after our manner (fnformavi eos litter is Latinis, 
c0 Graecis ritu nostro)”. (JRAS., 1921, p. 80, note 1.) 
Wadding alone speaks of Greek letters, and one does not see 
of what use they could be. 

Pope Clement V must also have had special information 
not derived from Monte Corvino’s two letters, both of which 
were known to him. In a bull of July 27, 1307, the Pope, 
addressing John of Monte Corvino, says: f ‘ (You made) a 
convent of boys whom in their childhood you bought with 
alms given you by the faithful, and by the sacrament of baptism 
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you joined them to the unity of the faithful, and teaching 
them sufficiently the Latin language and a knowledge of the 
Latin letters, you instructed them properly and praiseworthily 
in the ecclesiastical office according to the rules of the Roman 
Church, and with the Lord's assistance you wisely ordained them 
(promovente domino salubriter ordinasti). These brothers or clerics , 
fervently intent on keeping the commandments of God, sing 
the praises of God in the Church, and in a foreign country they 
sound and cause to resound a hymn from the canticles of 
Syon.” (JRAS., 1921, p. 98.) The parts we have italicised 
are without equivalent in Monte Corvino’s letters. In his 
second letter we read only that he had received from a wealthy 
merchant, Peter or Petrutius de Lucalongo (Lucolongo, Luca- 
gango), who had accompanied Monte Corvino from TauriS 
in 1291, the site on which he built his second Church at 
Khanbalig, and that benefactors helped him in putting up his 
second convent on that site. Monte Corvino’s letters do not 
say that he gave the minor orders to some of his boys. He 
must, however, have had episcopal powers, since he had gone 
to the East as a Papal Legate, and since he had raised to 
the minor orders King George, who served his mass wearing 
sacred vestments. He also says that his boys were not 
<£ priests ”. The passage wc have quoted from the Pope’s bull 
is only in the Chigi MS. (JRAS., 1921, p. 98), and though 
that MS. is part of a collection by the forger Alfonso Ceccarelli, 
we see no reason to regard it as spurious. 

17. “ Eleven boys already know our office and have the 
choir and the weeks, as in a convent, whether I am present or 
not, and several of them write out Psalters and other useful 
things (opportuna ).... And with (this) convent of infants and 
sucklings I perform the divine office. However, we sing by 
rote (secundum usum), because we have no office with the 
notes.” (Monte Corvino, January 8, 1305; JRAS ., 1914 
p. 548.) 

18. This might be John of Winterthur’s lawful comment 

on the words: “ (they) have-the weeks ( edomadas ).” One 

of the boys would for a week lead off at parts of the singing ; 
another would take his place the next week, and so on in turn. 

19. Monte Corvino says only (January 8, 1305): “ And 
the lord Emperor is greatly delighted at their chanting. I 
ring the bells at all the hours, and with (this) convent of infants 
and sucklings I perform the divine office.” (JRAS., 1914, 
p. 548.) This supposes that seven times a day the singing 
was heard. At Khanbalig he had finished a church six years 
before, and had built for it a belfry with three bells (ibid., 547). 
In 1305 he began another church within a stone’s throw of 
the Lord Khan’s door. It was not finished yet on February 
13, 1306, but would be completed in the summer. There was, 
however, in the new convent an oratory able to hold 200 
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persons. “ And we in our oratory sing the office regularly 
by ear, because we have not the notes. The Lord Khan can 
hear our voices in his chamber (bed-chamber: Chigi MS.); 
and this wonderful fact is published far and wide among the 
heathen, and will have a great effect, as the Divine mercy 
shall dispose and fulfil. From our first church and residence 
to the second church which I have since built, is a distance of 
two miles and a half inside the city which is very great. And 
I have divided the boys, and placed in the first (church) part, 
and part I have established in the second; and they perform 
the service by themselves. But I, as chaplain, celebrate in 
either Church by weeks, for the boys are not priests ” (ibid., 
583 : letter of Monte Cor vino, February 13, 1306). 

Since it is not likely that Friar Arnold was not a priest, 
we should conclude that some time between January 8, 1305, 
and February 13, 1306, if not earlier, he had left Khanbalig, 
perhaps for some new mission in parts of Cathay where there 
were already Christians. Had there been a -second j)riest at 
Khanbalig, one would have resided at each of the two churches. 

The passage of John of Winterthur, on which we comment, 
adds so much here to Monte Corvino’s two letters and is so 
precise that we cannot consider it lawful comment on these 
two letters. John of Winterthur must have had other material 
at his disposal, and, as that other material was a single letter, 
“long and detailed”, and covering mostly the same ground 
as John of Monte Corvino’s first letter, we are forced to 
suppose that this long and detailed letter was also written 
about January 8, 1305, but by another, i.e ., by Friar Arnold. 

Moule writes: “ We seem to have some fragments of the 
original letter (by Monte Corvino, as Moule supposes) preserved 
for us which would otherwise be lost, for the statement that 
John used to be summoned to appear before the Khan, taking 
with him four or six or eight of his choristers, cannot be 
explained as a summary or even as a vague recollection of any 
part of either of John’s letters as they now exist.” (JRAS., 
1914, p. 568.) This is well said, but it does not go far enough. 
Many copies of Monte Cor vino’s letters were made. Wc are 
told so explicitly for his first letter. (JRAS., 1914, p. 551 ; 
581; 1921, p. 89.) Yet the passage in question is not in 
Wadding, nor in the Chigi MS., nor in the Paris MS., all of 
which resemble one another so closely for the text of Monte 
Corvino’s two letters as to preclude the supposition that our 
passage once belonged to them. It is true that in none of 
these authorities do we find the request which Monte Corvino’s 
second letter says was contained in the first: that the Father 
Vicar and the Friars of the Province of Gazaria should send 
a copy of the first letter of January 8, 1305, to the addressees 
of his second letter, the Friars of Tauris; but such a request, 
written perhaps separately, may not have been forwarded 
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from Gazaria or Tauris, or may not have been considered part 
of the letter itself by the copyists in Europe. 

Monte Corvino’s appearing with his choristers at the court 
of the Great Khan would have been perfectly natural, judging 
from the proximity of the church to the Khan’s palace, the 
nature of these Eastern potentates, and the fact that Monte 
Oorvino had his place at the court, with right of entrance 
and of sitting, as the Pope’s Legate. (Monte Corvino, February 
13, 1306 ; JRAS. } 1914, p. 584.) Friar Odoric (1325-28) says 
of the festivities at the Khan’s palace: “We Minor Friars 
have a place assigned to us at the Emperor’s court, and we 
be always in duty bound to go and give him our benison. ,, 
(Yule, Cathay r, 1. (1866), 133.) 

20. This paragraph follows naturally the previous sen¬ 
tence ; but again Monte Corvino’s two letters, do not prepare 
us for such high praise of the Emperor, and John of Winterthur 
had seen only one letter by a missionary. 

Fr. Golubovich must have omitted some words at the end. 
Cp. his quod earn ptropitium et singularem amicurn in cunclis 
suis necessitatibus gratiosissime sen tie bat (op. cit ., p. 204, col. 2) 
with Motile’s text taken from Eecard: quod cum propitium 
patron wm , protectorem , and quasi praecipmvm singularem 
amicurn in cunctis suis necessi fat thus sentiebat , i.e. y “that 
lie used most gratefully to regard him as a kind patron and 
protector, and as it were a chief and particular friend in all 
his necessities.” (JHAS ., 1914, pp. 571, 598.) 

In judging of John of Winterthur’s text and its depend¬ 
ence or independence from Monte Corvino’s letters, we must 
consider not less what it leaves unsaid than what it says. 
It omits interesting portions of Monte Corvino’s letters, for 
instance his work in India. 

Whatever explanation we devise, we have not explained 
the difference between John of Winterthur’s “ 20 or 30 stages”, 
or the “ 30 stages ” of the Chigi MS., and the “20 stages” in 
Wadding and the Paris MS. Cf. our comment under our num¬ 
ber 14.) 

St. Joseph’s College, Darjeeling, 

December 21, 1928. 

N.B. —Though it does not belong to the subject treated in 
this article, 1 place on record here a reference to some Mission¬ 
aries who went to China, and who are not mentioned in Yule’s 
C athay . I find it in Leon Janssen’s Malaca , V Inde Meridionals 
et le Cathay , Bruxelles, C. Muquardt, 1882, fol. 66r, where 
Manoel Godinho de Eredia writes, after stating that Mansin 
(Mahasina) or China was governed by Marsarsis or Marsalis, 
who erected churches there in 1268: “ E no anno seguinte 

a requerimento de Coblay Tartaro, por ordem de P. P. Gregorio 
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X, passarao de Roma ao Cathay 2 sacerdotes theologos d© 
Ancona, chamados Nicolas e Guilhermo. E Garibay, na sua 
Istoria Pontifical, tratta de Fr. Anselmo com seus compan- 
heiros, religiosos da ordem dos Pregadores, que, por licenga 
do P. P. Inocencio V°. passanio a empreza do Cathay. E sobre 
esta Christandade ©screve S. Antonino.” (And the next year, 
at the request of Coblay the Tartar, by order of Pope Gregory 
X, there passed from Rome to Cathay two theologians, priests, 
from Ancona, called Nicolas and William. And Garibay, in 
his Pontifical History, speaks of Friar Anselm and his com¬ 
panions, Religious of the Order of Preachers, who with leave of 
Pope Innocent V. went to the emprize of Cathay. And St. 
Antoninus writes about this Christianity.) 

What is known of these Missionaries ? What says Garibay ? 

Gregory X, elected Pope on September 1, 1271, arrived 
from the Holy Land at Viterbo on February 2, 1272, and 
accepted the papal dignity, taking the name of Gregory X. 
He died on January 10, 1276.—Innocent V, elected on January 
21, 1276, died on June 22, 1276. 




Article No. 29. 


Letter of Friar Peregrine, second Bishop of Zayton, China. 

(December 30, 1318) 

Translated and discussed by the Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. 

1. “This document, preserved only in the Chigi 
Codex, I. VII. 262 (now in the Vatican Library: cf. below No. 9), 
is described by Golubovich, II. 139-141, who also published 
the text of this letter (III. 195-197), (p. 226) though he judges it 
spurious. That Codex is, indeed, a forgery of the well-known 
Alfonso Ceccarelli. But the problem of the authenticity of the 
document is complicated, because the codex contains in fact 
some authentic texts: that being so, it is not impossible that 
Peregrine’s letter be genuine. The contents of the letter are 
not such that one should declare it spurious; on the contrary, 
there are in it things which speak in favour of its authenticity. 
The forger could hardly have given it in everything the local 
and chronological colouring. A writer may, therefore, prudent¬ 
ly use this document, since it is not proved to be spurious. 

“ Friar Peregrine was one of the six Bishops who on July 
23, 1307, were sent to the help of Friar John of Monte Corvino. 
In Bullarium Francismnum , V. 39, he is called Peregrinus de 
Castello. With the other five Bishops he started on his journey 
to China and appears to have reached Cambalec between 1309 
and 1310. On the death of Friar Gerard, the first Bishop of 
Zayton (Tceu-tung, in China), he was appointed his successor, 
and, as such, on December 30, 1318, he wrote the letter in 
question, addressing it “to the Vicar of the Minister General 
and the other Brothers of the Vicariate of the Orient.” In 
it he speaks of the state of the Church of Cambalec and of 
his own Church. Both are in very good condition, but evange¬ 
lical labourers are wanting. Friar Peregrine died on July 7, 
1323, according to the information sent by his successor Friar 
Andrew of Perugia (cf. No. 5), which Golubovich published 
(III. 307).” 1 

Father Joseph M. Pou y Marti, O.F.M., says of this 
letter: “In the Chigi Codex I. VII. 262, now in the Vatican 
Library, we have a certain letter of Friar Peregrine de Castello, 
which the good Bishop of Zaitun would have written at his see 
on December 30, 1318. This letter appears to lack sufficient 


1 Cf. P. Livarius Oiiger, O.F.M., in Acta OrdinU Fratrum Minorum ... 
Primo Sinarum Apostolo et Archiepiscopo Ioanni a Monte Corvino.. .dicata 
,, Ad Claras Aquas prope Florentiam, Ann. XLVII, Julii 1928, Fasc. 
VII. pp. 225-226. We shall refer to these Acta by “ op. cit .” 
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critical basis, so that no reliable information can be derived from 
it for the history of that Mission.” 1 2 

II. In JR AS., 1921, pp. 110-112, the Rev. A. C. Moule 
published from the Chigi Codex I. VII. 262, fols. 102 v°-103 r°, 
the Latin text, without giving a translation. As, in my opinion, 
this letter deserves to be more widely known and vindicated 
as genuine, I shall translate it here from Moule’s text. I have 
not seen the text published in Fr. Girolamo Golubovich’s 
Bihlioteca, III. 195-197. 

Letter. (1) 

To the Reverend Fathers in Christ, Brother N., Vicar of 
the Minister General, and the other Brothers of the Vicariate of 
the Orient, (2) Brother Peregrine, established by poverty g a 
bishop in another world, (tenders) reverence and (wishes) health, 
(being himself) eager to hear news of the world of the faithful. 
And, if I and my companions had acted like the prodigal son, 
and had like others fled to a distant country, our Religion, a 
kind mother, ought at least to remember her sons, whom she 
destined to an unheard-of exile : for a mother’s bowels ( JRAS ., 
1921, p. Ill) do not harbour against a son the severity of 
justice, and below (et infra). (3) I am a bishop, albeit unwor¬ 
thy, and below (et infra). (4) And Father Brother Andrew of 
Perugia, the Bishop, and I, we arrived at Gabalech. (5) There¬ 
fore, I speak first of the Archbishop Brother John. His outward 
life is good, and hard, and severe. Now, as regards that King 
George, it is certain that he converted him fully and praise¬ 
worthily to the true faith, whereas formerly he mixed with the 
Nestorians. And the King himself in one day converted several 
thousands of his people. And, had he lived, we should truly 
have brought low before Christ all his people and kingdom. 
And a great change would have been effected also in the Can. 
(6) But, before Brother John, the Archbishop aforesaid, came 
to the empire of the Great Can, no Christian, whatever was his 
condition and nation, could succeed in erecting even the smallest 
oratory (7) and sign of Christ (8), owing to the power of the 
Nestorians, who prevented it. And thus they were either 
forced to follow them in their schismatic and erroneous rite, or 
walk as it were in the way of the infidels. But, after his arri¬ 
val, Brother John erected several churches with the help of 
God (and in spite of) the ill-will of the Nestorians. (9) And the 
other nations of Christians who hate the Nestorian schismatics 
followed Brother John, and chiefly the Armenians, who now' 
build for themselves a beautiful church and intend giving 
it to him. Accordingly, he has left the church of the Latins 


1 Op. cit., 221, col. 2. Fr. Pou y Marti adds in a note, p 221, col. 

2 : “It was published by the forger Alfonso Ceccarelli. Cf. Golubovich, 
Bihlioteca , III. 194-197. On Alfonso Ceccarelli’s falsifications, for which 
he was executed in 1583, see Fiumi, Vopera di faUificazione di A. 
Ceccarelli , Perugia, 1902.” 
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to the other Brothers and is himself continually among them 
(the Armenians). (10) In the same way, some good Christians, 
who are called Alans ( Alani ), and who receive from the Great 
King payment for XX thousand, have recourse to Brother 
John, themselves and their families. And he comforts them 
and preaches to them. (11) Nor do we see.. .(12) and we can 
preach to them (istis) and minister the sacraments of the 
Church. (13) Now, as regards the infidels, we can preach freely, 
and we preached several times in the mosque (moseheta) of the 
Saracens, to obtain their conversion. (14) Similarly in the great- 
cities (we preach) to the idolaters through two interpreters 
(acting as) intermediaries. (15) Many gather, and they wonder 
greatly, and carefully inquire about these things (de istis). 
And, as the work is now begun, we have good hope, seeing the 
people eager tohear, and to run whore we preach. Truly, we 
think that, if we had their languages, the wonders of God would 
be manifested. (16) The harvest is very great, (p. 112) but the 
labourers are few and without a sickle. (17) For we are few 
Brothers, and very old, (18) and unfit for learning the langu¬ 
ages. God spare those who prevent the Brothers from coming. 
(19) Truly, I think that the enemy does this, lest we invade his 
empire, which he possesses without trouble. At Cambaliech 
there are the Archbishops (20) and Brother Andrew of Peru¬ 
gia, (21) and Brother Peter of Florence, (22) bishops, and 
nothing is wanting to them in temporal things. And, as for 
spiritual things, I think they never had so much (of them). 
The Holy Spirit rushed and came upon these ( istos) two 
Bishops, and accordingly (in tantuw) they are intent in prayers 
and holy meditations. And (it is) the Spirit of God who visits 
and consoles them, and (who) so greatly (fovent : for fovet ?) 
inflames (them) that they seem to be forgetful of all things, 
standing before the Lord day and night in holy vigils. 

And I, having been made Bishop of Cayton ( cayfensis ), (23) 
can serve God there peacefully and tranquilly with three 
devout Brothers. ( fol . 103 r°). And these servants of God (are) 
Brother John Grimaldi, Brother Emanuel de Monticulo, and 
Brother Ventura of Sarezana, who became a Brother in these 
(istis) parts. (24) They are well strengthened in every virtue. 
God is honoured through them. Would w r e had with us a 
hundred such. In the city of Cayton we have a good church 
with a site which a certain lady of Armenia left to us, and she 
provided for us and for others, should they come, the necessaries 
of life. (25) And outside of the city we have a beautiful place 
with a wood, where we wish to make cells and an oratory. (26) 
We are not in need of anything else than Brothers, whom we 
long for. Brother Gerard the Bishop is dead, (27) and we, the 
other Brothers, cannot live long, and others have not come. 
The church will remain without baptism and without inmates. 

If I were to write the news and the conditions of this 
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(istius) great empire, how great its power is, how great its 
armies, the greatness of the country, how many its revenues, 
how many its expenses, how great the alms they give, it would 
not be believed. Our Latins have (28) compared it in these 
things with all the other kings of the world, but 1 do not write 
the excess. The great city of Cayton, where we are, is near the 
sea, and it is about a three months’ journey from the great 
(city) of Cambalieth. (29) 

Dated at Zayton, on the third before the Kalends of 
January, (December 30), in the year of the Lord 1318. 

III. Comments on II. —1. The Rev. A. C. Moule writes 
(JUAS.y 1921, pp. 109-110) : “ The most interesting addition to 
the documents hitherto known is the following letter frqm 
Bishop Peregrine of Zaitun. It is, of course, easy to suspect it 
of being spurious. The style is awkward and Unnatural, though 
not so ungrammatical as that, of the Papal Bulls already given ; 
and the fact that its existence seems never to have been 
suspected by any of the historians of the Minor Friars until this 
century is a very serious objection to its being genuine. Tf it is 
proved that the compiler derived all the rest of his Cathay 
material from P. (a), the case against the letter will be even 
stronger. A considerable part of the subject-matter might 
have been invented with no great ingenuity from the letters of 
John (b) and Andrew' (c), the passage about King George, who 
had been murdered twenty years before, seeming specially (p. 
110) clumsy. But it is fair to remember that it was John’s 
letters about King George which had caused Bishop Peregrine 
to be sent to Cathay ; he calls' him “ that King George,” and 
seems hastening to assure his friends that John’s w r onderful 
story was really true. The passages about the Armenians and 
the Alani could not be derived directly from any document known 
to me, but they are not either impossible or improbable, and the 
general truth of what is said about the Alani is confirmed by an 
extant letter from their own chiefs. (Cf. this Journal , January, 
1917, pp. 13. 31.) The date, which seems to have surprised 
Golubovich, is perfectly possible and natural, and the fact that no 
attempt is made to conceal its glaring inconsistency with the 
same date (1318) wrongly written in Andrew’s letter a few lines 
lower down on the same page is in its favour. Of the persons 
named in the letter John, and Andrew, and King George would 
lie ready to the forger’s hand ; Peter of Florence would need far 
wider reading for his discovery, but he is a real person and 
might easily have been in Khanbalig in 1317-18; Johannes 
Grimaldi, Emanuel de Monticulo, and Ventura de Sarzana do 


(а) P=Paris MS., Bibliothdque Nationale, MS. Latin 5006, fol. 170 v°, 
col. 2 —fol. 186 v°, col. 2. Cf. JRAS. t 1914, pp. 543-567. 

(б) John of Monte Corvino, whose letters are of Khanbalig (Pekin), 
January 8, 1305, and February 13, 1300. 

(c) Andrew of Perugia, whose letter is of Zayton, January, 1320. 
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not seem to be in Wadding’s Index, list of martyrs, etc., nor in 
the Bullarium Franciscanum, though that does not prove that 
their names are invented. It is clear that many besides the 
few whose names we know reached China during the first half of 
the fourteenth century.” 

I have not seen Fr. Golubovich’s reasons for declaring 
spurious the letter of Bishop Peregrine. Father Oliger is inclin¬ 
ed to consider it genuine. Moule gives very good reasons in 
its favour. What interest might have actuated a forger to piece 
together, from two known letters, and amplify a spurious letter 
for the sake of a forgotten Franciscan Bishop in China, more 
than two centuries earlier than Ceccarelli ? The letter in ques¬ 
tion is found in the midst of other matter on China, which is 
found equally in Wadding and the Paris MS., and in these other 
materials the Chigi MS. does not sufficiently differ from 
Wadding and the Paris MS. to let us suspect a forgery for the 
letter of Bishop Peregrine which is special to it. The Chigi MS. 
differs too much from the Paris MS. to let us think that one 
derives from the other. Both have in common much of the same 
incorrectness, which makes us conclude they derive both from 
an incorrect original, not necessarily the same. Neither has tried 
to remove the incorrectness of the original, which argues in 
favour of their common honesty. The Paris MS. has portions 
not found in the Chigi MS., and vice versa. The China mission¬ 
aries must have written many more letters than are found in 
Wadding and the other Franciscan historians. We cannot be 
surprised that some of these have survived in unexpected 
quarters, chiefly if emanating from a bishop. We are rather 
surprised that more have not been found these fifty years. 

I can little understand how a forger would have dared to 
collect in a spurious letter so many facts and dates not otherwise 
known to us or him, and of little consequence to both, when 
any day his MS. was likely to be discovered and published and 
shown spurious eventually through the yet unpublished archives 
of the Order. Not less surprising is it that with all the means 
at their disposal the Franciscans of Quaracchi are not able to 
disprove the statements contained in the letter. The great rea¬ 
son for suspicion, and possibly the only one, is that Ceccarelli 
was proved to be a forger in other directions. 

Why is the passage on King George declared clumsy ? Or 
the style of the letter awkward and unnatural ? The too short 
success of Monte Corvino at King George’s capital may have 
surprised people in Europe. In letters received from Europe 
Bishop Peregrine may have been asked to dispel doubts. Monte 
Corvino does not in fact appear to have recovered his position 
at the capital of King George. When Friar Odoric passed 
through his town in 1325-28, he had nothing to say of Friars 
residing there. He seems to have consoled his readers by telling 
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them that King George was not by far as great a personage as 
Prester John had been described to be. 

2. The expression “ Vicariate of the Orient ” does not occur 
in other parts of the Chigi MS., nor is it found in'the Paris 
MS. It can be justified, but how was it known to Ceccarelli ? 

The Eastern Vicariate of the Franciscans or Vicariate of 
Eastern Tartary comprised the Empire of Constantinople, Asia 
Minor, and the whole Persian Empire, in other words the coun¬ 
tries south of the Black Sea and the Caucasus. It had three 
Custodies : the Custody of Constantinople with seven convents 
or more, the Custody of Trebizond with four convents, and the 
Custody of Tauris with twelve convents or more. (Cf. 

. Golubovich, Onomasticon geografico illustrativo delle carte delV 
Oriente Francescano (Secoli XIII e XIV). Extract from t. II 
of Biblioteca Bio-Bibliografica della Terra Santh e delV Oriente 
Francescano, Firenze, 1913, p. 571.) On January 8, 1305, 
Monte Corvino asked the Vicar of the Province of Gazaria (i.e., 
of the Vicariate of the North, at Sarai) to forward a copy of his 
letter to the Friars Minor and Friars Preachers at Tauris. His 
second letter of February 13, 1306, was addressed to the Vicar 
of the Minister-General of the Order of Minor Friars and to the 
Vicar Master of the Order of Preachers, and to the Brothers of 
either Order dwelling in the province of the Persians. (Cf. 
JRAS ., 1914, pp. 581-582.) That meant the house of Tauris. 
For letters sent from Zayton, on the sea, and a three-months’ 
journey from Khanbalig the route chosen would naturally be the 
sea route round India, whence the letters would soonest reach 
Europe through Tauris. Did Ceccarelli think of this ? 

3. “ And below.” In the Chigi MS. we find elsewhere et 
infra (JRAS., 1921, p. 102). We have also &cetera. Cf. 
JRAS., 1921, pp. 100. 101 (twice). Et infra seems to indicate 
that a passage has been omitted. In the Chigi MS. we have et 
infra in the letter of Andrew of Perugia (JRAS., 1921, p. 102), 
where the Paris MS. (JRAS., 1914, p. 564) has infra sequitur 
(and below follows), and the Assisi MS. has Jr infra pluribus 
verbis pretermissis sequitur (and below follows after several words 
omitted). Cf. JRAS., 1921, p. 115. 

4. “ And below ” at this place indicates more clearly that a 
passage has been omitted. 

5. Friar Andrew of Perugia writes from Zayton in January, 
1326 : “You will have learnt then how with Brother Peregrine of 
blessed memory, my fellow Bishop and the inseparable com¬ 
panion of my travels, after much labour and weariness, hunger 
and various inconveniences and perils by land and by sea alike, 
in which we were plundered of everything and even of our tunic 
and cassocks, I came at last by the help of God to the city of 
Khanbalig, which is the seat of the rule of the great Khan, in 
the year, as T believe, of the Lord’s incarnation MCCCXVIII.” 
JRAS., 1914, p. 593.) The date 1318 must be a mistake. We 
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have it also in the Paris MS. and in the Assisi MS. ( JRAS ., 
1921, p. 115). Wadding replaces it by MCCOVIII (1308). 
(Cf .ibid., 1914, p. 564, n. 1.) 

On July 23, 1307, Friar Andrew of Perugia was appointed 
with Friar Peregrine as a suffragan Bishop of the newly erected 
archiepiscopal see of Khanbalig. Five other Franciscans, 
according to the Paris MS., the Chigi MS., and the author of De 
aetatib'USy were nominated to the same dignity on the same 
occasion. We get altogether eight names by combining 
different authorities, perhaps because one of them, William of 
Franchia or of Villanova did not start. The Chigi MS. names 
altogether only four out of seven : William the Frenchman, 
Nicholas of Apulea, former Minister of the Province of St. 
Francis, Andrew de Guidonis of Perugia, and Peregrine de 
Castello. It omits Gerard, Peter de Gastello, Andrutius of 
Assisi, and [Jlric de Seyfridsdorf. We know from Andrew of 
Perugia’s letter (January, 1326) that three of these bishops died 
in Lower India: Nicholas of Bantia, Andrutius of Assisi, and 
another, who must be Ulricde Seyfridsdorf, since Gerard reached 
China and William the Frenchman was still in Europe in 1308 
and 1318. Petrus de Castello, of whom nothing is known and 
who is found only in Wadding, is perhaps the result of a split¬ 
ting up of ‘ Peregrinus de Castello 5 into ‘ Peregrinus ’ and ‘ Petrus 
de Castello.’ 

From the letter of Andrew of Perugia and of Peregrine we 
should conclude that Gerard, who would have been the only 
other surviving bishop after Lower India, did not travel with 
Andrew and Peregrine. A forger might have arranged to make 
a spurious letter of Peregrine agree with the letter of Andrew of 
Perugia, but where was the profit ? 

The Paris MS. ( JRAS ., 1914, p. 561) says that very many 
Friars left with the bishops appointed in 1307. That passage is 
missing in the Chigi MS., yet Ceccarelli has the names of three 
Friars at Zayton in 1318, who are not known from other sources. 

Golubovich (op. cit ., 221, col. 2) adopts Wadding’s date 
1308 for the arrival of Bishop Andrew and Peregrine at 
Khanbalig. He also makes Bishop Gerard assist at Monte 
Corvino’s episcopal consecration and at the imposition of the 
pallium (op. cit ., 221, col. 1). How do we know that Bishop 
Gerard was present ? Andrew of Perugia does not mention him 
as present on that occasion. Was not Monte Corvino already 
a Bishop, since he had given the minor orders to King George, 
apparently the first year of his stay in Cathay (1293 or 1294) ? 

Moule proposes 1313 for the arrival of Andrew and Peregrine 
in Khanbalig ( JRAS ., 1914, p. 564, n. 1). The reason he gives 
is that Andrew of Perugia spent five years at Khanbalig and 
was four years at Zayton by July 7, 1322. The death of three 
bishops, co-travellers of Andrew and Peregrine, in Lower India, 
in a certain very hot country, and the death, perhaps on the 
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same journey, “ of several other Friars who died and were 
buried there ” (JRAS., 1914, p. 567) would seem to indicate 
some delay in India. Andrew’s description of the toils of the 
journey implies a long journey, and so does the word “ finally ” 
with which Andrew announces his arrival at Khanbalig {JRAS., 
1914, p. 564). 

A clever forger should have seen that the date of Peregrine’s 
letter, December 30, 1318, clashes with the date, 1318, given by 
Andrew of Perugia for his and Peregrine’s arrival at Khanbalig. 
The writer of the Chigi MS. wrote the latter date some 20 lines 
lower, on the same page as the former. A forger would have 
changed the lower date, if he maintained the upper one, or the 
upper one, if he maintained the lower one. He did not change 
the lower date, because he found it so in the MS. before him, 
since the Paris MS. and the Assisi MS. also" have it. Why 
then did he not change the date December 30,1318, and make it 
later, if he used Friar Andrew’s letter merely to forge a letter 
for Peregrine ? Will those who declare the letter spurious say 
that the forger did not remark the inconsistency or would not 
have tried to conceal it ? Between the arrival of Andrew and 
Peregrine at Khanbalig in 1318 and Peregrine’s letter of 
December 30, 1318, a forger should have seen that he could not 
place the arrival of Bishop Gerard, consecrated in Europe in 
1307 with Andrew and Peregrine, his reign and death as Bishop of 
Zaytun, the succession of Bishop Peregrine, and also the arrival of 
Bishop Peter of Florence, consecrated in Europe on December 
20, 1310. Between the arrival of Bishop Andrew and Peregrine 
at Khanbalig in 1318, and Peregrine’s death on July 7, 1322, he 
found in Andrew’s letter of January, 1326, Andrew’s five years’ 
stay at Khanbalig and his stay of about four years at Zayton. 
He let stand a wrong date, 1318, for Andrew’s and Peregrine’s 
arrival at Khanbalig, though he should have seen it was wrong. 
He let it stand on the strength of a faulty MS. From his 
honesty in this matter, we should argue to the correctness of 
the date December 30, 1318, and the genuineness of the letter. 

I would favour Moule’s suggestion that 1313 marked the 
arrival of Andrew and Peregrine at Khanbalig. For Wadding’s 
date 1308, which Golubovich accepts (op. cit ., 221, col. 2),01iger 
proposes 1309-10 [op. cit ., 226, col. 1). How does Golubovich 
fill for Bishop Andrew the interval after 1308 ? He supposes 
him: (1) at Khanbalig in 1308-13, according to Andrew’s 
statement that he was five years there ; (2) nowhere in particu¬ 
lar, during Bishop Gerard’s rule at Zayton, which he thinks 
occupied perhaps the next five years (therefore, in 1313-18) ; (3) 
at Zayton (?) until the death of Bishop Peregrine (therefore in 
1318-22); (4) Bishop of Zayton from 1326 to 1328 (op. cit., 221). 
Oliger and Pou y Marti, Golubovich’s confreres, who for reasons 
to me unknown place Peregrine’s death on July 7, 1323 (op. cit., 
221, col. 2 ; 226, col. 1) instead of on July 7, 1322 (as in Wadding, 
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the Paris MS. and the Chigi and the Assisi MS.; cf. JR AS., 
1921, p. 103, n. 7 ; 115), 1 make Andrew of Perugia succeed 
Peregrine in the see of Zayton in 1323. There is, I think, ample 
time, between 1313 and December, 30, 1318, to place Gerard’s 
incumbency as first Bishop of Zayton and Peregrine’s succession 
as second Bishop of that see. By the time of his death, July 7. 
1322, Peregrine had held the see of Zayton “ not many years ” 
(paucis annis ), as Andrew of Perugia states ( JRAS ., 1921, p. 
103). 

Barring the date of Peregrine’s death we have no reliable 
date for a number of facts of the same period : the arrival of 
Andrew and Peregrine, the arrival of Bishop Gerard, his 
appointment to the see of Zayton, his death, the appointment 
of Bishop Peregrine to the see of Zayton, the appointment and 
death of Andrew of Perugia, the arrival of Peter of Florence, his 
appointment as fourth Bishop of Zayton and his death. Mere 
luck could have guided a forger’s date, December 30, 1318, safely 
through this labyrinth of wanting dates. 

The spellings of Khanbalig in the Chigi MS. are : (1) 
Gabaliensem urbem (JRAS., 1921, p. 85); (2) Cabaliech (ibid., p. 
80): (3) Cainbaliech (89); (4) Chambalieth (94); (5) Archicpisco- 
pum Cambaliensem (97) ; (6) in civitate Cabalech (98) ; (7) 
Cambalensem civitatem (102); (8) Cabalech (103) ; (9) Cambalech 
(103); (10) Cabaliensis sedis (105). 

in the Paris MS. the corresponding spellings are : (2) 
Cainbaliech (JRAS., 1914, p. 547) ; (3) Cambaliech (ibid., 551) ; 
(4) Cambaliech (557) ; (5) Archicpiscopum Cambaliensem (559) ; 
(6) in civitate Cambalien. (560) : (7) Cambaliensem civitatem 
(564); (8) Cambaliech (566); (9) Cambaliech (566); (10) Kam- 
baliensis sedis (567). 

In the Paris MS. spellings 2, 3, 4 come from the letters of 
Monte Corvino ; spellings 7, 8, 9, 10 come from the letter of 
Andrew of Perugia, both missionaries ; the other spellings come 
from chroniclers and the Papal Bulls. 

Compare the spellings of tho Chigi MS. for Peregrine’s 
letter: Gabalech (JRAS., 1921, p. Ill); Cambaliech (112), 
Cambalieth (112). 

Gabalech is equalled by No. 1 of the Chigi MS. ; Cabalech by 
its Nos. 6, 8, 10 and by its Caballensibus (JRAS., 1921, p, 99). 
If we suppose that a nasal stroke over the first a of Gabalech and 
similar forms has dropped out, we reduce the spellings of the 
noun in the Chigi MS. to Cambalech, Gambalech. Cambaliech, 
Cambalieth, Chambalieth. The Paris MS. has regularly an i 
after l, and never - eth. Its only form for the noun is Cambal¬ 
iech. That comparison alone goes some way to show that the 
Chigi MS. is independent of the Paris MS. 


1 Why does Moule place an interrogation mark after 1322 in JRAS., 
1921, p. 103, when he does not in JRAS., 19M, pp. 506-594 ? 
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The different spellings in Peregrine’s letter (Chigi MS.) are 
such as the carelessness of a copyist, accustomed to other forms, 
would produce ; they are not necessarily the studied variants of 
a forger, nor do they appear to have been borrowed designedly 
from his own spellings in the letters of Monte Corvino and 
Andrew of Perugia. 

6. The Latin is : Rt etiam magna canis mutatio facta fee isset. 
Fecisset must be a misreading of fuisset. De Vestat. . .du grant 
Kaan (1328-34) says : “ It is believed that if they (the Nes- 
torians) would agree and be at one with the Minor Friars, and with 
the other good Christians who dwell in that country, they would 
convert the whole country and the emperor likewise to the true 
faith.” (Yule, Cathay , T. (1866), 249.) 

7. This statement is not to be derived from the other 
materials in the Chigi MS. it agrees, however ' with De Vestat 
.. .du grant Kaan de Cathay , now generally attributed to John 
of Cora, and written between 1328 and 1334 : “ And when that 
Archbishop of whom we have been speaking (John of Monte 
Corvino) was building those abbeys of the Minor Friars aforesaid, 
these Nestorians by night went to destroy them, and did all the 
hurt that they were able. But they dared not do any evil to 
the said Archbishop, nor to his Friars nor to the other faithful 
Christians in public or openly, for that the emperor did love 
these and showed them tokens of his regard.” (Yule, Cathay , I. 
(1866), 249.) Monte Corvino’s first church at Khanbalig was 
built six years before January 8, 1305. During five of the 
twelve years that he had passed at Khanbalig before January 8, 
1305, he had been subjected to the false accusations of the 
Nestorians. On February 13, 1306, he had in another place of 
the town, near the Khan’s palace, a house and an oratory for 
200 persons, and he hoped to finish the next summer the church 
he had begun on the same site. 

8. A cross on an oratory. 

9. From his other materials the author of the Chigi MS. 
could know only that Monte Corvino had built by 1306 two 
churches at Khanbalig, and a church at the town of King 
George, which had been lost to the Mission at George’s death 
(1298). The author of De Vestat .. .du grant Kaan (1328-34) re¬ 
fers to three houses of the Franciscans built by Monte Corvino 
at Khanbalig, within two leagues of one another, and to two 
houses at Zayton. (Cf. Yule, Cathay , I. (1866), 247-248.) The 
third house or church at Khanbalig was perhaps the church,which, 
as Peregrine’s letter (1318) states, the Armenians were building 
and intended giving to Monte Corvino. The letter adds in fact 
that he had relinquished the church of the Latins to other Friars 
and had gone over to the church of the Armenians. As he had 
two churches at Khanbalig by 1306, we might understand by 
the church of the Latins relinquished by Monte Corvino the 
church near the palace, of which he had made his cathedral 
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after his consecration as Archbishop, some time after 1307. Cf. 
Marignolli in Cathay , I. (1866), 341. 

10. The author of the Chigi MS. could not know from his 
other materials in that MS. that there were at Khanbalig 
Christians of different nations other than Nestorians and that 
they were at enmity with the Nestorians. From the letter of 
Andrew of Perugia (1326) he could know only that an Armenian 
lady had given to the Friars land and a church at Zayton. The 
presence of a considerable colony of Armenians at Khanbalig 
and Zayton is not at all surprising. They were great merchants 
in those days, represented in the great ports of India and the 
Far East. An Armenian skipper took Friar Odoric of Porde- 
none (1323 ?) from Tana to Quilon. (Yule, Cathay , 1. (1866), 72.) 
A pre-Portuguese copper-plate with a cross, half destroyed with 
rust, had been found in a ruined underground oratory at 
Malacca by 1610. (Cf. Leon Janssen, Malaca , VInde meridio- 
nale et le Cathay, Bruxelles, 1882, fol. 152, and p. 12.) 

If Ceccarelli was acquainted with De Vestat .. .du grant Kaan 
(1328-1334), which does not appear, he could know from it only 
that besides the Nestorians there were other Christians in China, 
good ones, who followed the Friars Minor. He could not have 
learned from it that they were of other nationalities and of 
which. (Yule, Cathay , I. (1866), 249.) 

How, moreover, could a forger have known that, before 
the arrival of John of Montecorvino (1293), there were Christ¬ 
ians in China, other than the Nestorians, whom the Nestorians 
had prevented from putting up the smallest oratory and sign 
of Christ ? We think of the Armenians. Those of Khanbalig 
seem to have had no priests of their own, since by 1318 they 
had offered to John of Montecorvino their Church newly built 
at Khanbalig. There were Latin Christians, too, we may 
suppose, mostly from Italy ; but these had no clergy at Khan¬ 
balig before the arrival of John of Montecorvino, and they 
may not in such circumstances have thought of putting up 
a Church. There were also the Alani, very numerous, who 
before their conversion by John of Montecorvino may not 
have had priests of their own, unorthodox. These Alani must 
have been Christians before the arrival of John of Monte¬ 
corvino. Their spiritual position is compared by Bishop 
Peregrine in the present letter to that of the Armenians. 

11. The writer of the Chigi MS. did not know from his 
other materials in that MS. the name of the Alani, their num¬ 
bers, and their relations with Monte Corvino. The missionary 
literature, known to me, which mentions the Alani is limited to 
Marignolli’s account (1342-45), which Ceccarelli could not have 
known. Add to this the letter of the Alani to the Pope, dated 
from Khanbalig, July 11, 1336, and the arrival of an embassy 
of theirs at Avignon in 1338, which on its return journey 
in 1338 took Marignolli to Khanbalig as papal legate. The 
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Alans wrote to the Pope : “ For a long time we received instruc¬ 
tion in the Catholic faith, with wholesome guidance and abun¬ 
dant consolation, from your Legate Friar John, a man of 
weighty, capable, and holy character. But since his death, 
eight years ago, we have been without a director, and without 
spiritual consolation. We heard, indeed, that thou hadst sent 
another legate, but he hath never yet appeared.” (Yule, Cathay , 
II. (1866), 315.) The letter of the Alani says nothing of their 
numbers in China. 

Marignolli writes : “ The chief princes of his (the Great 
Khan’s) whole empire, more than thirty thousand in number , 
who are called Alans, and govern the whole Orient, are Christ¬ 
ians either in fact or in name, calling themselves the Pope’j? 
slaves, and ready to die for the Franks. For so they term us, 
not indeed from France, but from Frank-land. Their first 
apostle was Friar John, called De Monte Corvino, who seventy - 
two years previously, after having been a soldier, judge, and 
doctor in the service of the Emperor Frederic, had become a 
Minor Friar, and a most wise and learned one ” {ibid., II. (1866), 
336). “ And when the Emperor saw that nothing would induce 

me to abide there, he gave me leave to return to the Pope, 
carrying presents from him, with an allowance for three years’ 
expenses, and with a request that either I or some one else 
should be sent speedily back with the rank of Cardinal, and 
with full powers, to be Bishop there ; for the office of Bishop is 
highly venerated by all the Orientals, whether they be Christ¬ 
ians or not. He should also be of the Minorite Order, because 
these are the only priests that they are acquainted with; 
and they think that the Pope is always of that Order, because 
Pope Girolamo was so who sent them that legate whom the Tar¬ 
tars and Alans venerate as a saint, viz.. Friar John of Monte 
Corvino of the Order of Minorites, of whom we have already 
spoken” (ibid., II. (1866), 341). “ In the second year after the 

flood, he (Shem) begat Arfaxat, who in turn begat Elam, from 
whom the noble race of the Alans in the East is said to have 
sprung. They form at this day the greatest and noblest nation 
in the world, the fairest and bravest of men. ’ Tis by their aid 
that the Tartars have won the empire of the east, and without 
them they have never gained a single important victory. For 
Ohinguis Caam, the first king of the Tartars, had seventy-two of 
their princes serving under him when he went forth under God’s 
providence to scourge the world.... Arfaxat, the son of Shem, at 
the age of thirty-five begat Sela or Sale, by whom India was 
peopled and divided into three kingdoms ” {ibid., II. (1866), 
373). 

Ceccarelli could know from Marco Polo that Christian Alans 
were established in China (before 1293), but not how many they 
were or that they lived at Khanbalig. (Cf. Yule, Marco Polo, 
1875, II. 163.) 
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Peregrine’s letter distinguishes rightly the Alans, a tribe of 
the Caucasus living near the Armenians and the Georgians, 
from the people of King George, if the latter were Onguts. 
How did a forger know this distinction ? (Cf. Paul Pelliot, 
Chretiens d'Asie Centrale et <VExtreme Orient , in T’oung-Pao , 
December, 1914, pp. 629-635 ; 641-643.) 

The number of the Nestorians in Cathay and China is given 
only in De Vestat .. Au grant Kaan (1328-34). They were more 
than 30,000 and 44 are passing rich people, but stand in great 
fear and awe of the Christians.” (Yule, Cathay , I. (1866), 249.) 
That supposes there was at least an equally great number of 
other Christians in China. The text of De Vestat .. .du grant 
Kaan published by Golubovich (op. cit ., 206) from Nouveau 
Journal asiatique , Paris, 1830, t. VI, pp. 68-71, which Yule 
also used, has 44 more than twenty thousand ” ( plus de vente 
milie) for the number of the Nestorians. Either Golubovich or 
Yule appears therefore to have made a mistake. 

The reference to the Alans and its description of them in 
Peregrine’s letter appears to me to be the most palpable proof 
of the genuineness of the letter. 

There is something curious regarding the numbers of the 
Nestorians and the numbers of the non-Nestorian Christians. 
The Nestorians were more than 30,000, or more than 20,000, 
as we have just seen two paragraphs above, and they were in 
great fear of the 44 Christians.” The Alans were more than 
30,000, according to de’ Marignolli, or 20,000, according to the 
present letter of Peregrine. Add to them the Armenians and 
the Latins, and perhaps greater wealth, influence, or bravery 
on the part of the Alans, to understand why about 1330 the 
Nestorians stood in awe of the other Christians. 

12. Moule places two dots after Nec videmus (Nor do we 
see). There is a break in the meaning, indicating probably the 
omission of a passage. 

13. We cannot say who are these persons, Christians, to 
whom the Missionaries could preach and administer the Sacra¬ 
ments. Besides the Armenians, and the Alans, there were the 
Latins, among whom were Europeans, mostly merchants, both 
Genoese and Venetians. (Cf. Yule, Cathay , I. (1866), cxxxiii sq.) 

14. The infidels, distinguished here from the idolaters, 
appear to be the Jews, and in particular, as we see from the very 
sentence, the Muhammadans. The toleration of Christian 
preachings in China mosques is surprising, but perhaps not 
incredible. The Franciscans may have had in this matter the 
support of the Khan himself, as they had for their preaching in 
the temples of the idolaters. 

The statement about the mosques is unexampled in the 
other contemporary literature emanating from the Franciscans 
in China. Bishop Andrew of Perugia (1326) says that, though 
the Friars could preach freely, none of the Jews or Saracens was 
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converted. ( JRAS ., 1921, 104.) De Vestal.. An grant Kaan 
has the following: “ And most willingly doth he (the Great 
Khan) suffer and encourage the Friars to preach the faith of 
God in the churches of the pagans which are called vritanes. 
And as willingly doth he permit the pagans to go to hear the 
preachment of the Friars, so that the pagans go very willingly, 
and often behave with great devoutness, and bestow upon the 
Friars great alms.” (Yule, Cathay , 1. (1866), 249.) Marignolli 
(1342-45) writes of Khanbalig : “ And we had many glorious 

disputations with the Jews and other sectaries ; and we made 
also a great harvest of souls in that empire.” {Ibid.. II. (1866), 
341.) 

15. The idolaters, worshippers of images, must be the bulk 
of the Chinese population : Taoists, Confucianists, Buddhists. 
The reference to two interpreters, used systematically in 
preaching to the idolaters, supposes that the words of the 
missionaries were translated twice before reaching the idolaters. 
In the case of missionaries who had not learnt Turkish or 
Persian, which was perhaps the case of Peregrine, we may think 
that their Italian or Latin was first translated into the Tartar 
tongue, the usual language, which Monte Corvino says he had 
learnt ; next, the Tartar translation would be interpreted into 
Chinese. A forger in Italy, writing in the 16th century, could 
not well have thought of such a method, which, with the con¬ 
fusion of languages then prevailing in China, will appear 
natural. 

Pictures of the Old and the New' Testament exhibited by 
Monte Corvino in his church of Khanbalig in 1306 had legends in 
Persian, Tame, and Latin, so that all nations might read (Cbigi 
MS., JRAS., 1921, p. 91). The Paris MS. has 4 Tursie * instead 
of ‘ Tarsie. ’ Wadding has Tarsic (ibid., 91, n. 11). Our Francis¬ 
can missionaries were therefore chiefly concerned with or able to 
reach directly only the Christians who were foreigners in China. 
Monte Corvino’s pictures had no Chinese inscriptions. Tarsic 
was either Syriac or, rather, a modified Syrian alphabet, Uigur, 
used by the Christians in Tartary (Yule, Cathay , 1. (1866), 205n ; 
Pelliot, in T’oung-Pao, 1914, p. 636). We have still in China 
Christian inscriptions in Syriac characters. The Singan-fu stele 
(781) is in Chinese characters, with some names of priests added 
in Syriac characters. There are Syriac characters round a cross 
in a Temple of the Cross about 100 lis north of Pekin. 

16. By their languages, Peregrine must mean chiefly the 
languages of the idolaters; for these were the people who 
gathered and ran to hear. Andrew of Perugia says (1326) that 
very many of the idolaters were being baptized ; yet they did 
not walk very correctly when baptized. ( JRAS ., 1921, p. 104.) 

17. The sickle wanted was a knowledge of the languages, 
chiefly those of the idolaters. 

18. It seems then that, barring the arrival of Friar Arnold 
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of Cologne in 1303, and the arrival alter 1307 of Bishops 
Andrew of Perugia, Gerard Albuini, and Peregrine, there were 
few others who had come to Monte Corvino’s aid after 1307. 
There was Bishop Peter of Florence, appointed in Europe in 
1310, who had arrived by 1318, according to Peregrine’s letter. 
Together with the three Bishops who arrived after 1307 a cer¬ 
tain number of Friars must have succeeded in reaching China ; 
some more may have arrived with Bishop Peter of Florence. 
Peregrine tells us (1318) that Monte Corvino, then alive, had 
left the church of the Latins to the other Friars of Khanbalig; 
Peregrine himself had with him at Zayton in 1318 three Friars 
whose names he gives. We know from Andrew of Perugia’s 
letter (1326) that Bishop Gerard, first Bishop of Zayton and 
Peregrine’s predecessor, had some Friars with him at Zayton. 
Andrew had made at Zayton by 1326 a hermitage with rooms 
for 20 Friars and four big rooms fit for any prelate. The reason 
for such a large house was no doubt that the Friars would be 
expected to come at times in great numbers by sea to China. 
Andrew of Perugia also states that during the five years he was 
at Khanbalig the Friars had food and clothing for 8 persons 
from the Emperor. Judging from Odoric of Pordenone’s nar¬ 
rative (1325-28) there were not a few Friars at Zayton, Khanbalig, 
and in other places : at Zayton there were two houses (Yule, 
Cathay , 1. (1866), 73 ; 108) ; four Friars had converted a man 
in authority at Cansay, where there were Christians and mer¬ 
chants ; Cansay must therefore have had a house of the Friars 
(ibid., 1. 118); the Friars had a house at Iamzai, where the 
Nestorians had three churches, the place having great abundance 
of all kinds of things on which Christians live (1. 123); at 
Khanbalig, some of the converts of the Friars were great Barons 
at the court of the Khan, who had eight Christians among his 
physicians (1. 133). At Tozan, the chief place of Prester John, 
which Odoric visited, no Friars are mentioned (I. 146-147). 
Odoric relates how a procession of Friars, headed by Monte 
Corvino, in which Odoric participated, went to meet the Khan 
and bless him. Besides the Bishop there were four Friars (1. 
160). The Alani recite in their letter of 1336 that, after the 
death of Monte Corvino eight years previous ('•)> envoys of the 
Pope had come three or four times to the Great Khan, had 
been honourably received, had promised to return with an 
answer from the Pope, but had not come back with any letter 
from the Pope (II. 316). One hundred and sixty-four Francis¬ 
cans are known to have left for China, yet the list is not com¬ 
plete (op. cit., 232, col. 2). 

19. Who were the men obstructing the arrival of the 
Friars ? Were they Christians in Europe, the Turks, the Per¬ 
sians, or others in India and Tartary ? Peregrine had trouble 
enough in coming to China by way of India, as we know from 
the letter of Andrew of Perugia. 
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20. Instead of “ the Archbishops ” ( Archiepiscopi ) at 
Khanbalig, we must evidently read: the Archbishop, i.e ., John 
of Monte Corvino. 

21. Possibly, Bishop Andrew of Perugia was still at Khan¬ 
balig on December 30, 1318, since he calculates himself that he 
had been about ( fere : nearly ? ) 4 years at Zayton when Bishop 
Peregrine died there on July, 7, 1322. (JR AS., 1921, p. 
103.) 

22. Pope Clement V appointed other Franciscan Bishops as 
suffragans to Monte Corvino. Peter of Florence was created a 
Bishop on December 20, 1310; for Jerome of Cathalaunia and 
Thomas, Bulls were issued on February 19, 1311 (op. cit ., 222). 
It is not known what became of Thomas ; Jerome does mot 
appear to have reached China. We know from other sources that 
Peter of Florence was a Bishop in China. It would be very re¬ 
markable if a forger had known all this and had placed in China, 
at a time which is likely, the only other Bishop of the time who 
is known to have been in China. The other materials in the 
Chigi MS. are silent on Bishop Peter of Florence. 

De Vestat. . . tlu grant Kaan says: “ He (John of Monte Corvino) 
made also two other (houses) in the city of Zaiton, which is dis¬ 
tant from Cambalech a three months’ journey, and standeth 
upon the seashore. In those two houses were two Minor Friars 
as Bishops. The one was by name Friar Andrew of Perugia, 
and the other was by name Friar Peter of Florence. (Yule, 
Cathay , 1. (1866), 2472-48.) This treatise was written shortly 
after the death of Monte Corvino, who, according to the 
letter of the Alans of 1336, died in 1328. It describes Monte 
Corvino as recently deceased, yet not so recently, it would seem, 
since it says of the Tartars and the Christians : “ And they still 
{encore) visit the place of his interment with great devotion” 
(ibid., I. 248). it professes to have been written in the lifetime 
of Pope John HI, who reigned from September 5, 1316, to 
December 4, 1334. The author, a Bishop of Soltaniah, appears 
to have been John of Cora, a Dominican, the successor of 
William Adam, another Dominican, Bishop of Soltaniah from 
1323 to 1329. We cannot gather from it that the author had 
been in China. He might have compiled his account by means 
of the letters which had reached Soltaniah from China via 
Tauris. His treatise seems to describe as dead both Andrew of 
Perugia and Peter of Florence. 

We know that before Peregrine’s death on July 7, 1322, 
Andrew of Perugia was 5 years at Khanbalig, and at Zayton 
about 4 years, that he succeeded to the see of Zayton “ not long 
after ” Peregrine’s death and was alive in January 1326, being 
then old, and, as he says, the only living suffragan bishop cre¬ 
ated by Pope Clement, by which he might mean the only one of 
the seven created in 1307. Between 1326 and the date of De 
Vestat ... du grant Kaan we must place his death, the succession of 
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Peter of Florence as fourth Bishop of Zayton, and possibly also 
the latter’s death. Fr. Pou y Marti (op. cit., 221, col. 2) states 
that Andrew of Perugia sat on the see of Zayton from 1326 to 
1328, when he died. The date 1326 appears to be too late, and 
I cannot say on what the date 1328 is based. When Monte 
Corvino died in 1328, he may have left instructions for the 
nomination of Andrew of Perugia’s successor to the see of 
Zayton. 

Peregrine’s letter represents the two bishops Andrew and 
Peter of Florence as living at Khanbalig with the Archbishop, 
John of Monte Corvino. The simultaneous presence of so many 
Bishops at Khanbalig cannot be urged as an objection. It was 
peculiar to the conditions of the time. At one time, there may 
have been as many as three suffragans living at Khanbalig with 
Monte Corvino : Andrew, Gerard, and Peregrine. We know of 
only one suffragan see created by Monte Corvino, that of 
Zayton ; yet at one time, lie seems to have had simultaneously 
in China four suffragans : Andrew, Peregrine, Gerard, and Peter 
of Florence. In 1307 the Pope appointed as many as seven 
suffragans and 3 more before the end of 1311. During part of the 
time when they were at Khanbalig, Andrew of Perugia and Peter 
of Florence may have resided separately in the two churches 
erected before 1307. Monte Corvino himself went to reside at 
the church of the Armenians, says Peregrine’s letter. For a 
time, Andrew of Perugia and Peregrine, two Bishops, lived to¬ 
gether at Zayton, where before 1319 there was only one church. 
A second church, contemplated in 1318, was built before 1326. 
It existed when Odorie passed through Zayton, i.e.< in 1325 
apparently. 

23. Cayfensis ’ must be a mistake for Caytonsis. Peregrine’s 
letter writes the name of the town twice in the form Cayton 
and once in the form Zayton. In Andrew of Perugia’s letter 
we have once Cayton and twice Zayton (Chigi MS.); thrice 
Cayton in the Paris MS. and thrice Cayton in Wadding. (Cf. 
J11A8., 1921, pp. 103-105.) 

Golubovich identifies Zayton with Tceu-Tung or Tsiuan 
Teeu, opposite the island of Formosa. (Cf. Onomasticon geogra- 
fico illustrativo . . . . in Bibl. Bio-Bibliografica, t. 2, p. 573 and 
map.) Moule writ-es (J/IAS., 1914, p.565, n. 2): “ The iden¬ 
tity of Zaitun is much disputed, but the weight of evidence 
appears to bo in favour of it being Ch‘uan-chou in Fukien. 
Among other evidenco which has been neglected is the dis¬ 
covery at or near Ch’iian-chou in 1619 and 1638 of three 
stones carved with crosses.” See, however, L. Gaillard, S.J., 
Croix et swastika en Chine , 1904, pp. 147, n. 3, 149, n. 1, 151-153 ; 
for the three crosses found in 1619, 1637, and 1638, see ibid., 
pp. 152-153 ; for the tomb of Bernard, Odoric’s companion (?), 
and the tombstone of a Bishop erected in 1387, see ibid., p. 
149. 
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Marignolli, who was at Khanbalig about 3 years (1342-45) 
says of Khanbalig : “ The Minor Friars have a cathedral church 
immediately adjoining the palace, with a proper residence for 
the Archbishop, and other churches in the city besides, and they 
have bells too, and all the clergy have their subsistence from 
the Emperor’s table in the most honourable manner” (Yule, 
Cathay , II. (1866), 341). Of Zayton he writes : “ There is Zayton 
also, a wondrous fine seaport and a city of incredible size, where 
our Minor Friars have three very fine churches, passing rich and 
elegant, and they have a bath also and a fondaco which serves 
as a depot for all the merchants. They have also some fine bells 
of the best quality, two of which were made to my order, and 
set up with all due (p. 356) form in the very middle o£ the 
Saracen community. One of these we ordered to be called 
Johannina, and the other Antonina ” (ibid., II. 355-356). 
According to Andrew of Perugia the hermitage outside the city 
near a wood was the finest the Province had anywhere. 

24. A forger had no interest in inventing these names, or in 
stating that Brother Ventura of Sarezana had joined the Order 
in China. I take in istis partibus to mean “ in these parts ”, i.e 
in China. The word isle is used elsewhere in the letter in the 
sense of this. I have on purpose indicated in my translation the 
use of the word iste wherever it occurs. Ventura de Sarezana 
may have been one of the Genoese merchants whose presence at 
Zayton the letter of Andrew of Perugia (1326) reveals. The 
only place like Sarezana in Johnston’s Royal Atlas, 1901, is 
Saracena, in Calabria. Bishop Peregrine would naturally think 
it worth while to say that one of his three companions had 
joined the Order in China. The paucity of the Missionaries 
and their success would have been a sufficient incentive for 
one of the Latin merchants to throw in his lot with them. A 
forger would have avoided the family names of the Friars 
and the places of their origin, as a search in the archives of the 
Order or in the baptism registers exposed him to discovery. 

25. This Armenian lady is mentioned also in Andrew of 
Perugia’s letter (January, 1326) : <f There is a certain great city 
near the Ocean Sea which is called in the Persian tongue Zaitun, 
in which a wealthy Armenian lady built a large and sufficiently 
beautiful church, which indeed, after it had been made a cathe¬ 
dral by the Archbishop, she gave of her own free will while she 
was living and left at her death, with adequate endowment, to 
Brother Gerard the Bishop and our Brothers who were with him. 
And be was the first to occupy that See.” (JRAS., 1914, p. 
594.) 

26. The property outside the city of Zayton was perhaps part 
of tho endowment left by the Armenian lady. Bishop Andrew of 
Perugia writes : “ And in a certain grove at a quarter of a mile 
from the city I caused a convenient and beautiful church to be 
built with all the offices sufficient for twenty Brothers, and with 
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four chambers of which any one would be good enough for any 
Prelate. And in this place, indeed, I stay continually and live 
upon the royal charity which I have mentioned, which may 
amount, according to the reckoning of the Genoese merchants, 
to the annual value of a hundred golden florins or thereabout. 
And of this charity I have spent a great part in the building of 
the aforesaid place ( p . 595) the like of which J do not know in 
the whole of our province for beauty and every convenience. ,, 
(JRAS., 1914, pp. 594-595.) 

The word translated by ‘ office ’ is offieina , a word also used 
by Monte Corvino in his letter of February 13, 1306, in connec¬ 
tion with his new convent at Khanbalig. (JRAS., 1921, p. 
92.) 

27. In his article on China in the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
New York, 1T1. 670, Henri Cordier, who makes Bishops Andrew, 
Gerard, and Peregrine reach China iti 1308, gives 1313 for the 
date of Gerard’s death. The literature at my disposal is not so 
precise for that date and several others. Andrew of Perugia 
could hardly have said that Peregrine, who died on July 7, 
1322, had ruled panels annls (not many years ago), if he had been 
Bishop of Zayton since 1313. All we can say, it seems to me, 
is that Gerard had died some time before Peregrine’s letter 
of December 30, 1318. Peregrine does not even say that 
Gerard had been his predecessor in the see of Zayton. He 
supposes this known. It was left to Andrew" of Perugia to give 
the order of succession of the first three Bishops of Zayton : 
Gerard (Albuini), Peregrine (died July 7, 1322), Andrew of 
Perugia, who succeeded Peregrine “not long after”. 

28. “ Our Latins ”. The expression is unexampled in the 
Chigi MS., but is in the style of the time. Agreeing with it, we 
have in Peregrine’s letter (Chigi MS.) a reference to the church 
of the Latins at Khanbalig, which we now see can mean the 
church frequented by the Latin merchants. Monte Corvino says 
of the church built by King George, that it was called the 
Roman church, an appropriate name for a place far inland 
where there would be no Latin merchants. Friar Jordanus of 
Severac speaks'of “our Latin merchants” in India (Yule, 
Cathay, I. (1866), 227), of the “fame of us Latins” in India 
(ibid., 1. 230), of “ we Latins ”, extolled by the Indians as their 
only hope. (Yule, Mirabilia descripta, 1863, p. 23.) 

29. Compare with Andrew of Perugia’s letter in the Chigi 
MS. “ In the abovesaid city of Zayton, which is about a three 
months’ journey from Cambalech ” ( JRAS ., 1921, p. 103). The 
corresponding passage in the Paris MS. is “of about three 
months”. Wadding replaced ‘ months ’ by ‘ weeks ’ (cf., ibid.), 
to Yule’s astonishment ( Cathay , I. (1866), 223 n. 3). DeVestat. .. 
du grant Kaan agrees with Peregrine’s letter : “ Zaiton, which is 
distant from Cambalech a three months’ journey and standeth 
upon the seashore” (ibid., I. 247), where we note that the adverb 
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about of Andrew of Perugia’s letter is missing, as in Peregrine’s 
letter. 

All considered, I discover in Peregrine’s letter no cause for 
suspicion, but every reason in favour of its authenticity. 



Article No. 30. 


Chelis, Ghincheos (Chorii, Tochari), and Chinese in India, 
according to Manoel Godinho 
de Eredia (1613). 

By The Rev. H. Hosten* S.J. 

Some passages in Manoel Godinho de Eredia (Cf. Leon 
Janssen, Malam , V Inde Meruiionale et le Cathay , Bruxelles, 
C. Muquardt, 1882) strike me as worth considering. 

1. I need not say much of his statement that the Chelis 
were settled from early times at Malaca and traded in spices 
with Coromandel and Egypt (fol. 22v). He places in 1411 
the foundation of Malaca, but also the first settling there of 
the Muhammadans (fols. 4r, 22v, 23v, 38v). The Chinese An¬ 
nals place it between 1409 and 1416. (Hobson-Jobson, s.v. 
Malaca.) Was not Malaca much older, under another name ? 
At any rate were not the Chelis settled in those parts from 
the first century of the Christian era ? We know that a 
strong tide of immigration from South India to Java and the 
neighbourhood existed in the first centuries of the Christian 
era. That being so, some of the Indians settled at Alexandria 
in the first century of our era may have been the brothers of the 
Indians settled at or near Malaca, and their correspondents 
in the spice trade and in the trade of many other Eastern 
commodities. 

The Chelis are the Telugus of the Coromandel Coast. 
Yule ( Hobson-J obson, 1st edn., s.v. Cheling, Cheli) suggests that 
the name possibly originated in some confusion between Quelin 
and Chetin (Chetty), or less probably between Quelin and 
Chuli (Choolia). Neither explanation satisfies me. 

Not the former. Quelin or Kling (Kaling, in the Malay 
countries) derives from Kalinga, the Telugu, Telinga, Tilanga 
coast of the Bay of Bengal. (Cf. H obson-J obson, s.v. Kling, 
Telinga.) Chetty is derived by some from s'reshiha (Skt.), 
‘best’, ‘chief’, or s’reslhi , “ the chief of a corporation, a mer¬ 
chant or banker.” (Cf. Hobson-Jobson, s.v. chetty, sett.) 
C. P. Brown denied this, saying: “ Shetti, a shop-keeper, is 

plain Telugu” (ibid., s.v. chetty). Be that as it may, the 
Portuguese at Malaca, where the Chetties were from the 
Coromandel Coast, distinguished the Quelins and the Chetties. 
In the Commentaries of d’Albuquerque, (Hakl. Soc., III. 
128), Afonso d’Albuquerque appoints (A.D. 1511) a Hindu 
Governor over the Quilins and Chetims. (H obson-J obson, s.v. 
chetty). See also d’ Albuquerque’s Commentaries (Hakl. Soc., 
III. 146) quoted ibid., s.v. Kling, and his Cartas , I. 163, quoted 
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by Dalgado, Olossdrio Luso-Asiatico, II. 234, col. 1. Not all 
the Quelins or Klings at Malaca were Chetties. Hence, the 
two words were distinct for the Portuguese, and neither could 
be confused with the other. 

‘ Cheli ’ cannot have been confused with Chuli (Choolia), 
an inhabitant of the Chola country. The Chulis, Chulias, 
Sulias, Cholias, were from Coromandel or the Chola, Sola 
country. (Cf. Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Choolia, Coromandel.) Now 
the form ‘ Cheli ’ was not used on the Coromandel side, but 
on the Malaca side only, where the form Quelin was also used. 

Wc shall not of course suggest that the Chelis were from 
the Chera or Kera country (Malabar). 

Cheli, Chelin, can, I think, be only another form of Telin, 
or of Quelin, with the q of Quelin softened to the palatal di 
(as ch in church). A similar process operated .in Kera, Chera. 
The contrary process obtained in Cholamandalam corrupted to 
Coromandel. Mgr. Sebastiao Dalgado (Glossario Luso-Asiatico, 
II. 484) insists on writing Choramandel, and pronouncing the 
ch as ch in church. Hobson-Jobson, (s.v. Cheling) records under 
1*567 the first use of the form Chelin in connection with Malaca. 
We have it many times in Manoel Oodinho de Eredia (1613), 
who was born at Malaca and lived there many years ( ibid ., 
Dalgado, op. cit ., 11. 234) ; also in do Couto. 1614 (Dalgado, 
op. cit., II. 234). The examples of Quelin quoted by Yule 
and Dalgado are mostly from Portuguese writers anterior to 
Oodinho and do Couto. 

A curious statement regarding the Chetties occurs in de 
Barros (Dec. I. ix. 3): “The natural-born gentios, who are 
really indigenous to the land are the people whom we call 
Malabares ; there are also others who came from the coast of 
Charmandel by reason of trade, whom we call Chingalas, and 
who have their own language; these are commonly called 
Chatijs by ours. ,, (Quoted in Dalgado, op. cit., I. 266.) The 
use of the word Chingalas is the more curious as elsewhere 
(see below) de Barros calls the Chingalas the Chins (Chinese) 
of Galle (Pointe de Galle, Ceylon). 

2. At fol. fir (op. cit.) Godinho de Eredia writes that the 
Chincheos are descended from the * Tocharos ’ or ‘ Chorios * of 
Pliny, Bk. 6, ch. 17. 

Chincheo was a port of Fukhien in China. “ In English 
charts the name is noy attached to the ancient and famous 
port of Chwan-chau-fu (Thsiouan-cheou-fou of French writers), 
the Zayton of Marco Polo and other medieval travellers. But 
the Chincheo of the Spaniards and Portuguese to this day, 
and the Chinchew of older English books, is, as Mr. G. Phillips 
pointed out some years ago, not Chwan-chau-fu, but Chang - 
chau-fu, distant from the former some 80 m. in direct line, 
and about 140 by navigation. The province of Fukhien is 
often called Chincheo by the early Jesuit writers. Chang-chau 
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and its dependencies seem to have constituted the ports of 
Fukhien with which Macao and Manilla communicated, and 
hence apparently they applied the same name to the port and 
the province, though Chang-chau was never the official capital 
of Fukhien.” ( Hobson-Jobson , s.v. Chinchew.) At Malaca the 
Chincheos lived in the Campon China, according to Godinho 
de Eredia, fol. 6 (quoted in Hobpon-Jobson, s.v. compound). 

At the place indicated in Pliny by Godinho de Eredia, 
I do not find the Chorii, but Choara, a place-name : “ Adiabenis 
connectuntur Carduchi quondam dicti, nunc Cordueni, prae- 
fluente Tigri: his Pratitae, Parcdoni appellati, qui tenent Casp- 
ias portas. Iis a latere altero occurrunt deserta Parthiae et 
Citheni iuga. Mox eiusdem Parthiae amoenissimus sinus, qui 
vocatur Choara. Duae urbcs ibi Parthorum, oppositae quon¬ 
dam Medis : Calliope, et alia in rupe Issatis quondam.” (Hist, 
Natur ., lib. 6, c. 17, Lipsiae, Carolus Tauchnitius, 1830, I. 353.) 

Samuel Butler’s Atlas of Ant lent (sic) Geography , London, 
1877, map 16, shows Adyabene, the Carduchi or Cardueni 
(sic) ; map 15 shows much higher, S.E. of the Caspian Sea, 
Choarene and Daritis Choarene ; the index marks Calliope in 
the same map, 33 55 N. 53 42 E, but I do not find the place ; 
in the same map are the Portae Caspiae (Gurdunee-Sirdara 
Pass), in 36 25 N., 54 0 E. The same work offers no help 
for the Pratitae or Paredones, and Rock Issatis. There was 
also a Choarene in Arachosia (ibid., map 15). 

Pliny mentions the Tochari in a section on the Seres, 
Lib. 6, c. 20. He derives them from the Attacores or Attacori: 
“Sinus, et gens hominum Attacorum, apricis ab omni noxio 
affiatu seclusa collibus, eadem qua Hyperborei degunt, temperie. 
De iis privatim condidit volumen Amometus, sicut Hecataeus 
do Hyperboreis. Ab Attacoris gentes Phruri, et Tochari: et 
iam Indorum Casiri, introrsus ad Scythiam versi, humanis 
corporibu8 vescuntur” (same edn., I. 356). 

Butler’s Atlas , op. cit ., map 15, has the Tochari above 
the Paropamisus Mons, in Baetriana ; it is silent regarding the 
Phruri and the Casiri. 

Strabo (xi. 8. 2) says: “ The best known of the Nomad 
tribes are those that drove the Greeks out of Bactria, the Asii, 
the Pasiani, the Tochari , and the Sacarauli, who came from 
the country on the other side of the Jaxartes, over against 
the Sacae and Sogdiani, which country was also in occupation 
of the Sacae.” (Cf. Cambridge Hist, of India , 1922,1. 459.) 

Butler’s Atlas, op. cit. y offers no help for the position of 
the Asii, Pasiani, and Sacarauli. V. A. Smith (Early History 
of India , 1908, p. 213, n. 2) says that the attempts of various 
writers to identify the Asioi and other tribes (the Pasianoi, 
the Sakarauloi, the Tocharoi) are unsuccessful. 

How did Godinho de Eredia connect the Chorii and the 
Tochari, peoples so far distant from Fukhien, with the 
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Chincheos ? If we say that, as he writes at times Attay for Cathay, 
he connected the Attacores, from whom sprung the Tochari, 
with the Chincheos, we have advanced but little. Did he 
place the Chincheos among the peoples of Cathay ? Besides, 
this explanation does not satisfy us for his identifying the 
Chincheos with the Chorii. He could not have meant only 
that in the word Attacores or Attacori is found the name 
Attay (Cathay), Tochari and Chorii. This would have been 
at best mere speculation with regard to the name Attacori, 
and would have left him nowhere to bring us to the Chincheos. 
Did then a study of the physical features of the Chincheos 
or of their traditions guide him ? He found the Chincheos 
represented at Malaca and could study them there. 

“ The Arabs at an early date of Islam, if not before, 
had established a factory at Canton, and their numbers at that 
port were so great by the middle of the eighth century that 
in 758 they were strong enough to attack and pillage the city, 
to which they set fire and fled to their ships. Nor were they 
confined to this port. The city now called Hangcheufu, the 
Quinsai and Khansa of the middle ages, but known in those 
days to the Arabs as Khanfu, was probably already frequented 
by them ; for one hundred and twenty years later, the number 
of foreign settlers, Musulman, Jew, Christian, and Gueber. 
who perished in the capture of that city by a rebel army, is 
estimated at one hundred and twenty thousand, and even 
two hundred thousand.” (Yule, Cathay , 1866, I. lxxx.) 

Shall we say that many other such foreigners had been 
settled in Chinchew in Fukhien, and that Godinho de Eredia 
picked up from their descendants at Malaca traditions which 
connected them with the Chorii and Tochari ? Have we any 
clue in the intermarriages of Armenians and Chinese in Armenia 
in the first centuries of our era? (Yule, Cathay , I. (1866), 
lxxxiii.) 

Who were the Ghur or Gores of the Lequeos or Loo-Choo 
Islands (near Formosa), white men, of whom Duarte Barbosa 
speaks before 1516 ? (Cf. Dames, The Booh of Duarte Barbosa , 
II. 215, n. 1, 216, n.) West of Kabul, there is a district called 
Ghur, inhabited by the Nukdari or Nigudari, some of whom, 
said Emperor Babar, spoke the Mogol language. (Yule, Marco 
Polo , I. (1875), 104.) Must we seek a connection between the 
Gores of Barbosa and the Chincheo Chorii of Godinho de 
Eredia ? 

Some of the Chincheos met by Godinho may have been 
Christians: for he relates a very wonderful story: that, when 
the capital of Campion was transferred to Jendu (Tenduc), 
the Christianity of St. Thomas was founded about the year 69, 
and that vestiges of this Christianity were found in a shoe or 
slippers, which the natives “ held ” in great veneration. (L6on 
Janssen, op , ci£., fol. 65.) It seems to me that Godinho oould 
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not have learned this from the people of Tenduc, but only 
from Chincheos once Christian. 

What led ancient writers to people the three Indias with 
Semites, as does de’ Marignolli, who was several years in China 
before 1348 ? “ Shem was anxious to maintain the worship 

of the true God, and his history we shall now follow. In the 
second year after the flood be begat Arfaxat, who in turn 
begat Elam, from whom the whole noble race of the Alans in 
the East is said to have sprung. They form at this date the 
greatest and noblest nation in the world, the fairest and bravest 
of men. ’Tis by their aid that the Tartars have won the 
empire of the east, and without them they have never gained 
a single important victory. For Chinguis Caam, the first king 
of the Tartars, had seventy-two of their princes serving under 
him when he went forth under God’s providence to scourge 
the world... Arfaxat, the son of Shem, at the age of thirty-five, 
begat Sela or Sale, by whom India was peopled and divided 
into three kingdoms.” One of these kingdoms in de’ Marignolli’s 
estimation was India Maxima , i.e.. Canton and its neighbouring 
provinces. (Yule, Cathay , IT. (1886), 373.) And de’ Marignolli 
was not the first to write in this sense. He was preceded by 
one of the early Fathers, whose text 1 once met in Migne’s 
collection, but the reference to which I am not now able to 
give, nor do I think that do’ Marignolli depended on it. de’ 
Marignolli seems to have given us the theories of the Alans 
themselves, and these Alans, in their original habitat, were 
the near neighbours of the Armenians and the Georgians, the 
latter of whom, not to mention their settlements in India, 
where they were known as Gurz or Guzr, seem to have overrun 
the East quite as much as the Alani. As for the Alani, Godinho 
notes with surprise that they were the same who had overrun 
Spain before the Goths. 

3. Godinho de Eredia settles Chinese colonies at Chil&o 
(Chilaw, Ceylon), Chimdy or Hindi (Sind), and Cochim (fol. 
23v); also, at Tata, or Catta (on the Indus), “ because it is of 
Catta or Atay ” (Cathay). He explains Cochim or Cosim as 
meaning: “a place of China, as is well known by the imperial 
stone of coronation of the Malavar Empire, which is in the 
power of that satrap who was appointed and placed by the 
Emperor of Attay” (Cathay). Of Simlao or ChimlSo (in 
Ceylon) he adds: “ not very far from it is the pagode of the 
tombs of those kings of Ceyl&o.” (fol. 27.) 

I begin by remarking that in a MS. description of Indostan 
and Guzarate, which I have prepared for publication, Godinho 
de Eredia writes Sim for China. 

I cannot say how Godinho concluded that Catta and Tata 
are synonymous. On the other hand, it is not likely that a 
mere similarity of sound between Chimdy , Sindi, and Sim 
(China) made him conclude to an ancient colony of Chinese or 
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Cathayers in Sind, and in particular at Tata, and that he was 
thus led to change the name of Tata to Catta. The same 
for the similarity of sound between Sim and SimlHo , Chimlfto 
(Chilaw), Cochim and Cosim. What is more likely is that in 
the course of his enquiries Godinho found there had been 
Chinese settlers in Sind, notably at Tata, also at Cochin, and 
Chilaw, and that he sought a confirmation for this in the 
very names. 

Chinese influence was “ a matter of recent memory at the 
arrival of the Portuguese . . . and they found many traces of 
it remaining.” (Yule, Cathay , I. (1866), lxxiv.) 

The question is where in India the Chinese were estab¬ 
lished. We naturally think of the great ancient ports. 

(a) Tata would be one. I do not find any special evidence 
for Tata, beyond the statement of Godinh: but as one of 
the two Tiyu, visited by the Chinese circa 700, is Diul, west of 
the Indus mouths and not very far from Karachi, as Yule 
thought, they would naturally have been led to visit Tata. 
They still visited Debal (Diul) c. 1150. (Hobson-Jobfion, s.v. 
Diul-Sind.) They visited Baroch, Suhar in Oman, the mouths 
of the Euphrates (Yule, Cathay , 1. (1866), pp. lxxviii-lxxix and 
lxxix, n. 1.); also, another Tiyu, probably Diu (ibid., I. lxxviii, 
and Hobson-Job son, s.v. Diu) ; also apparently Dwara (Samudra), 
and Somnath (Yule, Cathay , I. lxxvii). 

Another place on the West Coast of India was Qaimur. 
Kazwini is quoted by Gildemeister as saying in 1274: <£ Qaimur, 
a town of India near Sindia ( = Sind), whose inhabitants are 
noted for perfect beauty, being descended from Indians and 
Turks. There are Muslims, Christians, Jews, and Magi. In the 
town there are Muhammedic temples, churches, synagogues; 
there is also a temple of fire-worshippers.” (Gildemeister, 
Scriptores Arabum de rebus indicis , Bonnae, 1838, p. 208; 
quoted through W. Germann. Die Kirche der Thomaschristen , 
1877, p. 197). Ibn Muhalhal (c. A.D. 941) writes, however: 
“ Saimur, whose inhabitants are of great beauty, and said to 
be descended from Turks and Chinese.” (Yule, Cathay , I. (1866), 
p. cxcii with n. 2, and p. cxi.) 

(b) Cochin is regarded as a relatively modern town. Tt 
would have owed its position as a harbour to a great inunda¬ 
tion which in the 14th century broke through the lagoon near 
it and made it join the sea. The Chinese architecture of many 
buildings in Malabar is a proof of former Chinese influence. 
New to me is the connection established by Godinho between 
the sacring-stone of the Kings of Cochin and the Emperor of 
China. Other Portuguese historians, do Couto, in particular, 
I think, connect that stone with the great Chera Perumal and 
state that there were wars between Cochin and Calicut for its 
possession. In 1600 it was in the possession of Cochin. It 
ought to be still in the possession of Cochin, for aught I 
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know. Did Godinho, who had retired to Goa by 1611-13, ever 
see that stone or get it described to him by one who had 
seen it? By what marks or traditions could it be associated 
with the Emperor of Cathay ? That stone was formerly in 
an island between Cranganore and Calicut; by 1600 it had 
been removed to Cochin, where it was jealously kept. Had 
Godinho heard among the Syrians of Malabar that Gondo- 
phares, to whom came St. Thomas, had reigned at Khanbaligh 
(Peking) or in Cathay ? Such was the opinion of a Syrian 
Bishop in Malabar about 1533. The King of Cranganore in 
St. Thomas’ time became a Christian. He went in search of 
St. Thomas to the Kingdom of Gondophares and there became 
a deacon. Did the Syrians ever regard him as a vassal of 
Gondophares living in China ? 

Yule notes that possibly the Malays called Kuchi (Cochin- 
china) by the name Kuchi-China , to distinguish it from Kuchi 
of India (Cochin). Cf. Hobson-Jobson s.v. Cochin-China; but 
Godinho de Ercdia (Li'on Janssen, op. cit ., p. 76) gives to 
(be Sim or Cochinchina the name of Greater China (Minor 
China, at fol. 64v, according to my notes), a dependency from 
Mansim, though it appeared to Godinho to depend on the 
Sim discovered bv. him in 1611. 

Near Cochin lies Tiruvanchikkulam and its ancient temple. 
From the ending ehik/culam some derive the ancient name of 
Shinkali, practically synonymous with Cranganore in the J4th 
century, de’ Marignolli explains it as Little India, or rather 
as Little China, as Yule remarks he should have explained it. 
“And in the second India, which is called Mynibar (=Malabar), 
there is Cynkali, which signiheth Little India, for kali is 
‘little’.” ( Hobson-Jobson , s.v. Shinkali and referring to Yule’s 
Cathay , II. (1866), p. 373). In fact, de’ Marignolli opposes 
Cynkali (Little China) to Chin Kalan, the Persian translation 
of Mahschlna (Great China), i.e. Canton, or do’ Marignolli’s 
India Magna. 

Yule has the following quotation under Qinlon :— 

c. 1280-90. “Royaumes de Ma-pa-’rh. Parmi tous les 
royaumes etrangers d’au-dela des mers, il n’y out que Ma-pa-’rh 
et Kiu-lan ( = =Mabar and Quilon) surlesquels on aitpu parvenir 
a etablir une certaine sujetion; mais surtout Kiu-lan .” (Annee 
1282). “ Cette annee . . . Kiu-lan a envoye un ambassadeur a 

la eour (mongole) pour presenter en tribut des raarchandises 
precieuses et un singe noir.” ( Chinese Annals , quoted by 
Pauthier, Marc Pol , II. 603, 643 ; quoted in Hobson-J obeon , 
s.v. Quilon.) 

Mabar was the Coromandel Coast, with Mylapore as one 
of its chief ports, de’ Marignolli (1348) speaks of Tartars 
visiting in pilgrimage the tomb of St. Thomas at Mylapore, and 
Yule already suspected that these Tartars came from China. 
“ I have already suggested that Marignolli’s mention of 4 Tartars * 
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(p. 376 infra) may indicate that Chinese traded, perhaps were 
settled, also on the Coromandel Coast.” (Yule, Cathay , I. (1866), 
p. lxxvi.) Chinese were still coming to Mylapore on pilgrimage 
or on trade about 1501, and one of the legends about St. 
Thomas at Mylapore was that, when the Chinese came to 
Mylapore and wanted to cut off the hand of St. Thomas which 
could not be buried, and take it to their own country, it 
withdrew into the tomb. 

Yule says that Ritter’s idea that Chinapatam, one of the 
native names of Madras, is a trace of ancient Chinese coloni¬ 
sation there, is not well founded. He prefers the derivation 
of Chinapatam from Chennapatam or Chennapapatam, the site 
having been granted to the British in 1639 by the Naik of 
Chingleput, and the name Chinapatam having been bestowed 
on it in honour of that chief’s own father-in-law, Chennapa 
by name. ( Cathay , 1. p. lxxvi.) On the other hand, he states 
that Burnell did not admit that the actual name of Chinapatam 
could have been formed from that of Ohenappa, and he ex¬ 
presses his surprise that de Barros should have connected the 
Chinese with San Thome, of Mylapore. (Hobson-Jobson, s.v. 
Chinapatam). He also expresses his astonishment at the fact 
that Oasparo Balbi about 1582 should have attributed to 
Chinese mariners certain pagodas seen in making Negapatam 
after rounding Ceylon, calling them the Settr Pagodi de ’ Chini , 
(the Seven Pagodas of the Chins, Chinese). Did Balbi not 
confuse the Seven Pagodas of Mahabalipurarn with the ancient 
tower near Negapatam, of which Yule gives a sketch in his 
Marco Polo '! It was supposed to be' a Chinese tower, and may 
have been a Chinese lighthouse. Before the Portuguese, a 
beacon was lit at night on St. Thomas Mount, Mylapore, the 
Monte Grande of the Portuguese. Masudi mentions that at the 
entrance of the roadstead near Obollhah and Abadan, off the 
mouth of the Euphrates, there were three great platforms on 
which beacons were lighted every night to guide ships coming 
in. (Yule, Cathay , I. (1866), p. lxxix, n. 3.) 

(c) Chilaw, is a place “ on the west coast of Ceylon, an 
old seat of the pearl-fishery. The name is a corruption of the 
Tamil saldbham, ‘ the diving ’ ; in Singhalese it is Halavatla. 
The name was commonly applied by the Portuguese to the 
whole aggregation of shoals (Baixos de Childo) in the Gulf 
of Manaar, betwcon Ceylon and the coast of Madura and 
Tinnevelly.” Teixeira (1610) explains Childo as meaning in 
Simhalese the ‘fishery’. (Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Chilaw.) Godinho 
may be very wrong if he thought, as possibly he did, of 
deriving Simlao or Chimlao from Sim (China). He may be 
right in making it a settlement of Chinese, in which case the 
Chinese would have had an interest in the pearl-fishery. For 
the relations between the Chinese and Ceylon, it will suffice 
to refer to Yule ( Cathay , I. (1866), pp. lxvii-lxxiv). By what 
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right does Godinho state that not far from Chil£o was a 
pagoda where the ancient Kings of Ceylon were buried ? Is 
there any ground or tradition for such a belief ? And could 
these kings have been indigenous, or were they Chinese notables 
established in the island to exact the tribute to China t In 
the 15th century, there appears, says Yule, to have been a 
Chinese resident in Ceylon who superintended the administra¬ 
tion. ( Cathay , I. (1866), p. lxxiv.) 

It appears to have been a common error of the Portuguese 
to derive the name of the Simhalese from China. Godinho would 
have been preceded in this matter by de Barros. Godinho’s 
contemporary, do Couto, wrote like de Barros. “ They must 
have been influenced/’ says Yule ( Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Cinga¬ 
lese), “ by the curious and obscure fact of the introduction 
of Chinese influence in Ceylon during the 15th century. He 
adduces (ibid.) the two following passages. 

1552. “ That the Chinese (Chijs) were the masters of the 

Choromandel Coast, of part of Malabar, and of this Island of 
(Ceylon, we have not only the assertion of the natives of the 
latter, but also evidence in the buildings, names, and language 
that they left in it . . . and because they were in the vicinity of 
this Capo Galle; the other people who lived from the middle 
of the Island upwards called those dwelling about there 
Chingalla, and their language the same, as much as to say the 
language, or the people of the Chins of Galle.” (Barros, III. ii. i.) 

1612. Couto, after giving the same explanation of the 
word (Cingalese) as Barros, says : “ And as they spring from 

the (/bins, who are the falsest heathen of the East, ... so are 
all they of this island the weakest, falsest, and most tricky 
people in all India, insomuch that, to this day, you never find 
faith or truth in a Chingalla.” V. i. 5. 

(d) For a time the Chinese were also established in Ava 
and Pegu, notably in the 13th century, do Couto has a 
passage on the Chinese formerly in Pegu. The Ayeen (edn. 
1800, II. 4) says (c. 1590): “ Near to this is Pegu, which former 

writers called Cheen, accounting it to be the capital city”. 
(Hobson-Jobson, s.v. China.) Conti calls Ava Macin (ibid., s.v. 
Macheen). 

Finally let us note that in a list of countries, containing 
the names of China and Mahachina, we find Chinavalli, which 
appears to have been in India (ibid., s.v. China, quoting a MS. 
note by Burnell, taken from the Somesvaradiva , Bk. III. ch. 6). 

Though the Indians designated the parts of Canton under 
the name of Mahachina, it remains a puzzle why these same 
parts were designated from early times till the Middle Ages 
by the name India Maxima, India Tertia, India extra Gangem, 
etc. Inversely, the Chinese seem to have designated parts of 
India in terms of China. 

We have the fact that they designated as Ta-thsin (Great 
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China) Mesopotamia, and Syria. " The name Ta-thsin (Great 
China,) we are told, was applied to those western lands on 
account of some analogy of its people to those of the middle 
kingdom. Some even alleged that they had sprung originally 
from China. But this was probably a puerile perversion, and 
we may suppose that the name was given from some perception 
that those Greek and Roman countries boro to the west the 
same relation that China and its civilisation bore to Eastern 
Asia.” (Yule, Cathay , I. (1866), lvi.) Yule’s explanation 
appears too subtle to be correct. 

Then there is de’ Marignolli speaking of Cranganore in 
the second India as Little China, in opposition to Great China, 
Chin Kalan, Canton. 

The Chinese (c. 650) recognised five Indies. They callea 
India, at least the India of Sind, by the name of T’ien-chu 
(Hobson-Jobson, s.v. India). Now, Tsen, a Chinese State exis¬ 
ting several centuries before Christ (and pronounced Tien in 
Mandarin), appears to have led to Chin , Sin , Sinae , Thinae 
(ibid., s.v. China). Did it also produce T’ien-chu (India) ? 
Possibly, I speak here as one less wise. 

* * * * 

N.B. — Hobson- Jobson, s.v. Sind, has the following 
passage :— 

770. “ Per idem tempus quingenti circiter ex Mauris, 

Hindis, et Chazaris servi in urbe Haran rebellarunt, et facto 
aginine regium thosaurum diripere tentarunt ”. (Dionysii Patri¬ 
archal Chronicon, in Assemani, ii. 114.) But from the asso¬ 
ciation with the Khazars, and in a passage on the preceding 
page with Alans and Khazars, we may be almost certain that 
these Hindi are not Indian, but a Sarmatic people mentioned 
by Aminianus (xxii. 8), Valerius Flaecus (vi. 86), and other 
writers.”—Thus far Hobson-Jobson. 

In Butler’s Atlas of Antient Geography , 1877, map 24, 
showing the world as known to Herodotus, we find Sindica 
near the Black Sea, where we should place also the Khazars. 
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(Azi) Dahaka in History and Legend 

By Sir J. C. Coyajee 

The Legend of Dahaka 

History and Mythology have combined to give Dahaka a 
place of unusual prominence in the memory of mankind. Even 
as a historical personage he made his mark on the annals of 
Assyria, the history of Media and on Greek accounts of Eastern 
History. But had he been celebrated only in history—as the 
ancestor of the royal line of Media—he would have been far 
less famous than now, and he would have been necessarily 
overshadowed by the founders of later royal houses which 
ruled over larger empires. He owes his sombre and tragic great¬ 
ness to the fact that mythology surrounded him with a lurid 
and terrible halo. In appropriating him mythology exposed 
him to the execration of ages—very likely undeservedly. But 
at the same time it gave him a terrible grandeur all his own. 
As will be shown he unites in himself the dragon legends of the 
East and of the West; for, as we shall show, he is identified with 
or bears the distinguishing features of the dragons Azi of the 
Avesta, Tiamat of Babylonia and the Gorgons of the West. 
He is one of the central figures of the Apocalyptic literatures 
of Persia and of ancient Armenia. Both from the point of 
view of mythology and of history the East and the West meet 
in him. 

The main problems relating to the legend of Dahaka 
might be thus stated: In the first place we have the accounts 
of Deiokes by Herodotus and of Dahaka in Persian chronicles, 
and it can be shown that the points of agreement between 
them are more numerous than has been supposed. In the 
second place some account has to be given of the position of 
Dahaka as a point of union or junction of the dragon or snake 
legends of the East and the West. The third problem appears 
to be the most difficult—how did it happen that the ancestor 
of the royal house of Media became the centre of these cycles 
of dragon legends ? 

There is a fairly general consensus of opinions among 
historians as regards the identification of the Median King 
Deiokes described by Herodotus with the Median prince 
Dayaukku of the cuneiform texts (Huart, Ancient Persia , p. 30, 
Maspero, Passing of the Empires , 376). Thus Eduard Meyer, 
Maspero and Justi, among others, argue for the identity of the 
two on the ground that the time which Herodotus assigns to 
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Deiokes of the Medes is the same as that in which Sargon in his 
inscriptions speaks of having deported Daiaukku (“the lieute¬ 
nant of Man ” or “ the Mannean Governor ” (Luckenbill, Ancient 
Records of Assyria , 11, 12 and 56). Those who question the 
identity of Deiokes and Dayaukku are faced by the difficulty 
of conceiving two important personalities of the same name 
working in the same political field in the same decade, and 
of accounting for the total silence of the inscriptions regarding 
one of them. The first mention of Dayaukku by Sargon was 
in 715 B.C. Later, again in 713 B.C. Sargon speaks of his 
district as Bit Daiaukki—“ the house of Dewkis ” (Luckenbill, 
11, 23). This coincidence of time and it might be added of 
exploit has established in the opinion of eminent historians the 
identity of Deiokes (of Herodotus) and Dayaukku of the 
inscriptions. In Sargon’s inscriptions we find the Iranian 
tribes of North-Western Iran divided politically. We read of 
princes like Iranzu ruling over the Mannai who were very 
loyal to Assyria (Goodspeed, History of Babylonians and 
Assyrians , p. 251) while there were other princes who acted at 
the instigation of the ruler of Urartu which was the rival of 
Assyria. We also find the Medes pressing west and absorbing 
the tribes there. But shortly after we find all this political 
and tribal confusion disappearing; and while part of this 
political consolidation is no doubt due to the efforts of Assyrian 
Kings to build up a buffer kingdom against Urartu, (Good- 
speed, op. cit ., p. 251) yet much of the merit is due very probably 
to Dayaukku whose work was. as Maspero says “ to create a 
central rallying point for the Median tribes around which they 
henceforth grouped themselves”. Such a consolidation was 
no doubt the work of a great political personality, and it was 
the more creditable to Deiokes since, according to the Sargon 
inscriptions, he began his career as a petty prince of the Mannai. 
It is also very probable that he avowedly appealed to the 
Median and Mannai tribes in the cause of political unity, since 
the very name of his capital Ecbatana (Hangmatana) refers 
to the idea of political unity, and has been translated as 
“the meeting place of the tribes” (cf. Rawlinson, Five Great 
Monarchies , Vol. 1, p. 103, Maspero, Passing of Empires , p. 
325). It is true that he began his career by conspiring against 
local rulers like Ullusunu, but he seems to have ended by 
uniting the tribes and bringing about a national cohesion 
(cf. Cambridge Ancient Hist., Ill, 51-52). He ruled long 
enough to give the Medians the unaccustomed luxury of half a 
century of comparative peace, and there were in his days none 
of those disastrous wars either with Assyria or with the Scy¬ 
thians of which both his predecessors and his successors had 
their full share. Tradition has done him justice in this respect, 
for in the Dink&rd (Book IX, Chap. 21, ss. 18) tho people of 
Northern Persia are said to have addressed Feridun thus : 
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“ why did’st thou smite Azi-Dahak, who was a good ruler as to 
prerogative, so that danger was kept away by him, and an 
inquisitor from him protected this region from those of the 
Mazendaran country ?” It is obvious that here, as in some 
other places, by “ those of the Mazendaran country ” are meant 
the Scythians; for as Dr. West has noted Mazendaran was 
considered to be out of the Khvaniras continent. 

It is not difficult again to identify the Dahak of the 
Persian chronicles with Deiokes the first king of Media. Indeed 
the correspondence between the account given by Herodotus of 
Deiokes and the description of the career of Dahak given by 
Firdausi and others is under the circumstances striking and 
interesting. To take one example : According to Herodotus, 
Deiokes was the first king of the Medes and it was he who 
44 collected the Medes into one nation, over which he ruled” 
(I. 101). Now, Firdausi no doubt begins his Shahnameh with 
the reigns of legendary kings like Gayumarth and other mythical 
kings. But in one rather neglected corner of his extensive epic 
he clearly asserts that kingship began in Persia with Dahaka. 
When narrating the reign of Khosru Parwiz, Firdausi describes 
the origin of “ the ancient throne ” ( oid) of Persia, 

and there the poet asserts that the origin of that throne was in 
the age of Dahak : 

_ ) sJLU ^ IwOjlj Lj y _J j 

(“ The beginning of that Throne was made by Dahaka who 
was impious and wicked”). There is also the significant state¬ 
ment that this old throne was constructed in Mount Damawand 
which is so closely associated with the fate of Dahak : — 

cVj y 

(“ There was a man in Mount Damawand whom the king 
kept apart from others. His name was Jehu Burzin and his 
success were celebrated in many lands. He constructed a noble 
throne for the king which was inlaid with great numbers of 
jewels ”). 

Firdausi also refers to the great fort and palace of Dahaka 
which is described by Herodotus. It was so lofty and splendid 
according to the poet that Feridun saw its dazzling splendour 
from a great distance. 

y) jj* y Cjkdjd 

y y^yj ^.U. &£ Uiijt f 


jl if yf y yf 
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(From the distance of a *i>J! Feridun beheld a palace in the 
royal city which was loftier than Saturn; such that you would 
say, it would seize the stars. Feridun knew it to be the palace 
of the Dragon and the seat of greatness. It was the abode of 
joy comfort, and love and it shone like Jupiter in the heavens— 
that was the talisman which Dahak had made and exalted to 
the skies). Here Firdausi well represents the feeling of astonish¬ 
ment and terror which must have been excited in the Median and 
Mannai tribesmen as they looked at the fortress and palace of 
the new sovereign. But an even more picturesque and short 
description of it is to be found in the Dinkard where the fort is 
called “the golden cage which was completely impregnable” 
(Book IX, Chap. 21, verse 13). This is a very accurate descrip¬ 
tion indeed of the gilded and painted battlements of the fort at 
Ecbatana (cf. Herodotus, I, 98-99). 

The fort and palace of Deiokes stood on a spur of Mt. 
Orontes and this hilly position no doubt contributed greatly to 
the strength of the fort. To this Mountain Orontes-—called by 
Persians Arwand or (Alwand) there are references both in 
the Arabic and Persian chronicles—Thus Alberuni styles Dahak, 
Baiwarasp son of Arwandasp (Justi, p. 61); while Firdausi 
represents Arwand as an important stage in the march of his 
rival Feridun ; but by a pardonable mistake believes that the 
name Arwand referred, not to The Mountain Orontes but to the 
river of the same name. 

(S3* (W* V ^ CITS- iS3) J** 1 *3) ^3) U - 

(“ He marched towards the river Arwand as befitted one 
who sought the crown. If you do not know Pahlavi understand 
that Arwand means the Tigris”). By a singular coincidence 
the name Orontes occurs twice in the history of Deiokes. In 
the first place the great fort and palace which he built as a 
King stood near Mt. Orontes. But, in the second place, 
Hamath where Deiokes (Dayaukku) and his family were settled 
in exile by Sargon was also situated on the river Orontes. 
Hence the name Arwand (Orontes) mentioned by Firdausi in 
the episode of Dahak is shown to have a double historical 
connection with the latter’s history. 

Generally speaking, the eastern historians merge in their 
account of Dahak of the reigns of Deiokes and Astyages. The 
conjecture of Darmesteter that the name Dahaka refers to a 
dynasty is there in a sense correct; he was, however, not right in 
imagining that that dynasty was a foreign, and probably a 
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Semitic, one. As a matter of fact it was the Median Dynasty and 
only the first and the last portions of it that was represented by 
Dahaka. The chronicles combine in one the glories of the reign 
of Deiokes and the crimes, cruelties and captivity of Astyages. 

It is a historical curiosity that the title of Bsewaraspa 
which is so often given to Dahaka was used as a proper name 
(“ Baiorospos ”) of an official in the Tanais, on the Northern 
shores of the Black Sea about the year 220 A.D. (see Justi, 
Namenbuch , p. 61, quoting from Latysehev, II. 237). This shows, 
on the one hand that Dahaka’s name and history were known 
not only in Persia and Armenia but also in far northern latitudes. 
One can also infer that his reputation in those regions was not 
so evil as it was in Persian chronicles. We are reminded here of 
the statement of Eduard Meyer that the Median Dynasts of the 
house of Dahak had friendly relations and alliances with the 
people of Scythia. The Dinkard also mentions the fact that the 
predatory races of the north were favourably inclined to Dahaka 
and called him “ the good sovereign of both demons and men” 
(Dinkard, Book IX, Chap. 21, verse. 21). 

Dahaka in the leuends 

Few historical personages have gathered round themselves 
legends from such diverse quarters as Dahaka. The legendary 
genealogy of Dahaka given in the Bundehesh shows striking 
affinities to the Hellenic legends of Gorgon family. The fall 
of Dahaka at the hands of Feridun finds a parallel in the great 
struggle between Bel-Marduk and Tiamat: and even some of 
the details of the Iranian and the Babylonian narratives are 
strikingly similar. It need hardly be said that Azi Dahaka 
was identified with the demon Azi of the Avesta. Envisaged 
in this way the legend of Dahaka becomes a striking example 
of the inter-national transmission and inter-relation of 
myths. If ever comparative mythology comes to be taught 
like the science of law through the medium of “ leading cases ”, 
then the legend of Dahaka will form one of the most important 
and most instructive of such “ leading cases 

(1) Azi Dahaka in the Avesta Demonolooy 

Ancient Persia possessed picturesque dragon legends, like 
other countries of antiquity—Egypt and Babylonia, India and 
China. The cult of the fight between Ahi (or Vritra) and Indra 
was widely spread among the Indo-Aryans. But while in other 
countries, like India, the dragon was the symbol of drought and 
of darkness (and while in China and Babylonia it also represented 
destructive floods), in Persia it also symbolised moral evils. 
From the list of demons which we possess in the Ardibehisht 
Yasht the great importance of the “ dragons' or snakes' brood ” 
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(Azichithra) in the demonology of the Avesta (Yasht III, 8, 10, 
15), Among the legendary and monstrous forms of the dragon 
(Azi) two were specially noted in the Avesta—the Azi Srvara 
(“the horned dragon”) and Azi Dahaka—a monster with three 
heads and six eyes, (Yasht 9, 8). Thus the Avesta had a 
developed dragon mythology ; and the mythological traits were 
easily transferred to a historical personage who happened to be 
sufficiently well hated and whose name sounded similar to that 
of Azi Dahaka. 

(2) Besemblance between the Legend of Dahaka and 

THAT OF THE GORDON 

From the point of view of Comparative Mythology a great 
deal of interest attaches to the legendary genealogical table 
of Dahaka preserved for us in the Bundehesh. In fact that 
genealogy suggests that, mythologically, Dahaka was closely 
allied to the family of the Gorgons, the Graeae and others 
descended from Phorkus or Phorcys (a sort of “old man of the 
sea ”)—a family which has been immortalised in classical legends. 
The very names in the two genealogies the Greek and the 1 
Iranian are highly suggestive of the close parallelism. We 
remember that, according to the Bundehesh, Dahaka was 
descended from Fravak (a semi-human personage) through Taz 
(Bund, XXXI, 6-7) at the same time, the Shahnamoh informs 
us that Dahaka had a grandson named Gurgoe or Gorgoe—a 
dreadful warrior who measured swords with both king Minuchihr 
and the hero Kereshasp. This genealogy is very reminiscent of 
the line of Phorcys or Phorcus who w as the father of Thoosa. By 
his sister Goto Phorcys became also the father of serpentine 
beings—the Gorgons and the Hesperian dragon, among others. 
The close resemblance of the names Fravak and Phorcus, 
Thoosa and Taz, Gorgon and Gurgoe is obvious. It is a 
curiosity of comparative mythology, when we consider the 
serpentine character of both genealogies. 

The analogy can be traced not only as between the names 
of the houses of Fravaka and of Phorcus but between the 
legendary characteristics of the mythical beings included in 
them. Phorcus or Phorcys has been described for us as a sort 
of “ old man of the sea ” descended from Neptune and Gea. 
In fact Phorcus was a semi-human being and the ancestor 
of Thoosa as well as of serpentine offspring like the Gorgos 
(especially the dreadful Medusa) and of the Hesperian dragon. 
By Hecate he became the father of another semi-human 
terror-Scy 11 a. The mythological characteristics of Fravak 
are not dissimilar. Bundehesh, XV, 31 informs us that while 
there were ten varieties of men, fifteen races of semi-human 
monsters owed their origin to Fravak. Thus, like Phorkys, 
Fravak was the ancestor of half-human and terrible mytho- 
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logical beings. The next in descent from Phorkus was, accord¬ 
ing to Hellenic legends, Thoosa; according to the Bundehesh 
Taz was the successor of Fravak. It is to be noted that the 
genealogy comprising Fravak, Taz and Dahak is to be found 
not only in the Bundehesh but also in authorities like Tabari, 
Alboruni, Ibn Athir and Hamzah. 

The analogy between Dahaka and the Gorgon family 
might be pressed further. Both Dahaka and the Gorgon 
Medusa were handsome and well-beloved personalities in the 
early part of their careers. It was on account of the sinful 
conduct of the Gorgon that Athena’s curse transformed her 
into a terrible object with snakes on her head. Similarly, we 
read in the Shahnameh that Dahaka was tempted by the Eblis 
to commit various crimes, and then the latter rewarded the 
prince for his aptness in crime by endowing him with two 
snakes on his shoulders. Nor should wc5 forget that in the 
Shahnameh we read of the exploits of Gurgoe—a grandson of 
Dahak—who fought on the side of Naim against king Minuehihr 
(cf. the Shahnameh 1, 298, 1057; Justi, Namenbuch, p. 122). 
In some editions of the Shahnameh the name of this warrior 
is given as Kakui, but as Justi has observed Gurgoe is the 
better reading (Justi, Namenbuch, p. 152). The tradition re¬ 
lating to this Gurgoe, grandson of Dahak, must have been a 
strong one, for there are two versions of it in the Shahnameh. 
In one version he fights king Minuehihr and is overthrown by 
the king with great difficulty. According to the second 
version, it is Naim who has the honour of vanquishing Gurgoe 
after a fierce battle. 

As we have seen, both the Bundehesh and the Greek 
mythology preserve legends about monstrous races which once 
existed by the side of the human race. The Greek myths 
associate such races with the ocean, and generally they either 
arose out of the ocean or live in islands. Nuch w ere the Graeae, 
the dragon of Hesperides and Phorcys himself who was the 
offspring of Neptune and Gea. But it is the Babylonian 
mythology which is richest in this sphere. The legends of 
Babylonia tell us most about “ the abyss of water wherein 
resided most hideous beings, which were produced of a two-fold 
principle. Men appeared with two wings, some with four and 
with tw o faces.... Other human figures w ere to be seen with 
the legs and horns of goats. Nome had horses’ feet: others 
had the limbs of a horse behind. Bulls likewise bred there 
with the heads of men ” (cf. Alexander the Polyhistor). We 
are here reminded of the Bundehesh account of the various 
races of the earth and water. We shall also see that it is in 
the Babylonian myths that we shall find the best analogies 
of the Dahaka legend. 
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(3) The influence of the Marduk-Tiamat legend 

Thus while the parallel between the legends concerning 
Dahaka and those of the Gorgons is most interesting in these 
days of Western culture, it was the myth of Bel-Marduk which, 
originating from Mesopotamia had the most important for¬ 
mative influence on the Dahak myth of Iran. We need hardly 
emphasise the importance of the influence of the Bel-Marduk 
story on the mythology of several nations. As Dr. Max Mliller 
of the University of Pennsylvania has observed “ after 2500 
B.C., the Asiatic myth of the combat between the god of heaven 
and light (Bel-Marduk) and the abysmal dragon of the ocean 
(Tiamat) penetrated into Egypt, where it gave rise to the 
story of the gigantic serpent ‘ Apop 9 the enemy of the sun-god ” 
(Max Muller, Egyptian Mythology , p. 104). The great Baby¬ 
lonian myth has influenced various books of the Bible (the 
Revelation, the Book of Esther and the Apocalypse of 
Baruch); it has also influenced the thoughts of the Gnostics 
and other sects. It can easily be imagined that the cosmology 
of the Babylonians, embodied in a fine “ epic of creation ” 
was even more likely to impress the imagination of the Median 
tribes. Indeed, it would appeal even more to them, partly 
because it was based on the Dualistic idea which was inherent 
in all Iranian thought. Again, like the Gorgon cycle of the 
West to which we have referred and also like the Fravak 
legends of Iran to which the Bundehesh refers, it gratified 
the human imagination by furnishing accounts of an age when 
side by side with early man there flourished strange monsters, 
hybrid formations, half-man, half-animal 99 (cf. Jastrow, The 
Religion of Babylonia and Assyria , p 419). 

Just as in the Shahnameh, the Eblis prepares Dahaka 
in order to be the scourge of mankind, and as in the Avesta 
the Angra Mainyush forms Azi Dahaka as the great Druj for 
harming the world, so Tiamat created a certain number of 
associates of monstrous character and appearance in order to 
carry on the strife with the gods. The description given in the 
Babylonian epic of the nature and appearance of these monsters 
is reminiscent of Firdausi’s epic as well as of the Avesta ac¬ 
counts. These demons, as the Babylonian epic says, were: 

44 Strong warriors, creating great serpents, 

Sharp of tooth, merciless in attack. 

With poison in place of blood, she filled their bodies 
Furious vipers she clothed with terror, 

Filled them out with awful splendour, 

Made them of high stature 

That their countenance might inspire terror and rouse 
horror 

Their bodies inflated, their attack irresistible 
She set up basilisks, great serpents and monsters 
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A great monster, a mad dog, a scorpion-man, 

A raging monster, a fish man, a great bull 
Carrying merciless weapons, not dreading battle 

The last verses refer to the chief of these monsters Kingu 
(Jastrow, op. cit , p. 420) who worthily represents the Azi Dahak 
of the Iranian legends. In the Avesta as well as in the 
Shahnameh the Evil Powers find their great champion in 
Dahaka—so also in the Babylonian epic : 

“ She (Tiamat) has exalted Kingu ; in their midst she has 
raised him to power 

To march before the forces, to lead the host, 

To give the battle-signal, to advance to the attack 
To direct the battle, to control the fight, 

To him she has entrusted”. 


(King, Babylonian Religion , p. 65.) 

Much time elapsed before the gods could find a champion 
who was willing to face this serpentine terror. That is why 
the Iranian Epic and legends, too, have to assign a long reign 
to the wicked Azi Dahaka. At last the Babylonian gods found 
a hero Marduk who undertook to “ become your avenger, 
binding Tiamat ”. 

Let us now come to a few characteristics and attributes 
of the hero Eeridun in the Shahnameh and see how they fit 
into the Babylonian legend of Marduk and Tiamat. In the 
Shahnameh, the avenging hero Feridun had for his foster- 
mother a cow (“Pur Maya”). That Feridun was a “bull” 
hero is shown not only by his bearing a bull-headed mace 
(“ Gurz-i-Gaw-Sar ”) but by the fact that his brother Barmayun 
was a male ox (Dinkard, Book 9, Chap. 21, verse 22) while his 
father was Aspiyan-Tora (Bundehesh, XXXT, 7). This idea is not 
wanting to the legends of the solar heroes of Babylonia and Egypt. 
Thus in Egypt among the symbols of birth of the sun-god 
Osiris the Cow is a prominent one (Max Muller, op. cit., p. 71); 
and in the Babylonian legends Marduk figures as a sun-god 
as well (King, Legends of Babylonia and Egypt , p. 129) while 
he is connected with the Egyptian Osiris through his name 
“Asad”. In fact, Marduk or Amuruduk probably signifies 
the “young steer of the day” (Spence, p. 202). Finally the 
banner of Marduk or Asshur bore no less than three bulls— 
Thus both Marduk and Feridun were “ bull spirits ”. 

Then again, according to the Shahnameh, the hero Feridun 
has for his chosen weapon the bull-headed mace ( y* ) with 

which he overcomes Dahaka. The mace is also the favourite 
weapon of Marduk who, according to the Babylonian epic 
“ with his club unswung smote the skull ” of Tiamat (Sayce, 
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Hibbert lectures , p. 383) and “ broke it ”. Similarly we read of 
Feridun in the Shahnameh that 

bj* 

“ he seized the bull-headed mace with his hand and smote 
with it the skull of Dahak which became shattered”. And as 
regards the “ bull’s-head that too is connected with the tale 
of Marduk. For, “ the role played by Marduk in the Baby¬ 
lonian version of creation has been borrowed from Enlil of 
Nippur”; and Enlil was “ the bull of goring horns.... Enlil 
the bull ” the god of fertility as well as of battle (King, 
Legends of Babylonia and. Egypt, p. 109, Langdon’s Sumerian 
and Babylonian Psalms , pp. 199, J). Mackenzie, Myths o/ 
Babylonia , p. 159). It might be added that good authorities 
believe that Marduk was very likely a bull-god” (Spence, 
Myths of Babylonia and Assyria , 93) and “ in early astrono¬ 
mical literature we find him alluded to as the bull of light”. 
Indeed the probable meaning of the name Marduk or 
A-maruduk was “ the young steer of day ” (Spence, 202). Thus 
the Babylonian legends fully account for the bull-mace as well 
as for the cow foster-mother of Feridun. 

There arc other important attributes which were common 
to Marduk and Feridun. Like Feridun who possessed the 
Khwareh (or glory) “ a light burned on the head of Merodach 
and he was clad in a robe of terror ” (1). Mackenzie, 145). But 
the resemblances do not stop here. The name of Marduk was 
perhaps most frequently used to carry destruction into the 
ranks of the demon army” (Spence, 263). In fact, it was a 
word of power ” to defeat and scatter the hordes of evil things 
that surrounded and harassed mankind ”. Just so. in the 
Vanant Yasht , the name of Feridun was used as a word of 
power against evil spirits. Finally, we note that according 
to the Shahnameh, Feridun entered the battle in order to 
avenge his father. So also wc read about Marduk that 

“Before his fathers as counsellor he took his place” and 
these fathers (the gods) thus addressd him : 

“ O Marduk,thou art our avenger ”. 

(King, Babylonian Religion , 68-69) 

If once experts in Iranian Archaeology became convinced 
of the close analogy between the legends of Marduk and 
Feridun the way might be opened for a reconsideration of the 
origins of the famous “ Gawyani ” standard. It will be remem¬ 
bered that Marduk was a bull-god and that he was identified 
with the god Asshur (Spence, op. cit ., 94). It is obvious why 
Asshur was symbolised and represented by a military standard 
consisting of a pole on which there was a disc whereon the god 
was depicted as an archer or strong warrior standing between 
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two bulls (Spence, p. 208). Between the disc and the top of the 
pole was again a large bull’s head with horns outspread. In fact 
the symbol had a triple representation of the bull on it and was 
a true bull-banner ” (Darafash Gawiani) in every sense of the 
word. When we remember that the first Median king (Deiokes) 
imitated Assyrian architecture and court-etiquette in his 
country, there would be nothing surprising in his adopting the 
Assyrian military symbol in at least a modified form. And, 
indeed, ancient tradition, as embodied in the Shahnameh does 
associate both the old Iranian banner (Darafash-i-Gawiani) as 
well as the throne with the age of Dahak. If the banner of 
Asshur and Marduk corresponds in its details to the Gawiani 
banner of Feridun that fact might not be a merely accidental 
affair. 

The Babylonian non ‘‘Gala” and the Persian hero 
“ Gaweh ” 

Before Marduk begins his fight with Kingu and Tiamat, the 
god Anshur sent his minister Gaga, to summon a council of the 
gods and to carry the tidings of the revolt of Tiamat. In fact 
it is the message of Gaga which decided the gods to declare 
against Tiamat. Perhaps, it is not a mere coincidence that the 
name of Gaga is very similar indeed to that of the hero Gaweth 
who interviewed and defied Dahak and then brought powerful 
succour to Feridun. But in the Iranian legend the hero 
Gaweh is a far bolder person than his Babylonian prototype 
and defies the tyrant Dahak to his face. On the other hand 
Gaga is afraid of the tyrannical Tiamat and her crew, and only 
ventures to send in his message through the hands of others. 
Perhaps some of this abnormal courage shown by Gaweh in the 
Persian epic should be ascribed to Firdausi himself. That poet 
not only signalised himself by defying the tyrant of Ghazni, but 
never misses a chance of making his heroes defy kings. But in 
the present case Firdausi’s account of Gaweh’s courage is borne 
out by the Sad Dar (Chapter 02, section 5 , cf. W r est, Pahiavi 
Texts , Part 111, p. 323). Putting this aspect of the narrative 
aside, the roles of Gaga and Gaweh in the two episodes are 
similar and consist in securing assistance—in the one case divine, 
in the other case human—for Marduk and Feridun respect¬ 
ively. 

Firdausi’s “Armael and Karmael”, and the Babylonian 
“Anshar and Kishar” 

The curious sub-episode of Armael and Karmael as 
narrated by Firdausi (in the course of his legend of Dahaka) 
has claims to our special consideration. According to the poet 
these beneficent persons managed to save a number of possible 
victims from the clutches of Dahaka; and it was from the 
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persons thus rescued that, as the poet informs us, the Kurds 
were descended. The names Armael and Karmael were obvi¬ 
ously either borrowed from the Babylonians or were meant 
to be good enough imitations of Babylonian names. Thus in 
the Bible the names Adrammelech and Sharezer (II. Kings, 
19; 37) are introduced as passable imitations of Assyrian 
names. 

It is submitted here similarly that by Armael and Karmael 
were really meant the gods Anshar and Kishar who, according 
to the Babylonian legends had a great part in foiling the designs 
of the evil-being Tiamat and in helping forward the enterprise 
of Marduk. Further, it was the primeval god Anshar and his 
spouse Kishar who strove to reconcile Tiamat and her following 
to the high gods and did their best “ so that her anger may 
subside and her heart be made merciful ” (Mackenzie, Myths of 
Babylonia , p. 142). As in the Persian epic the beneficent 
beings Armael and Karmael do their best to moderate the 
tyranny of Dahak, so in the Babylonian legend Anshar and 
Kishar try to reconcile the monster Tiamat to the orderly and 
ethical ways of the gods. Thus Anshar sent both his son Anu 
and the god Fa to try to appease Tiamat’s anger, but the 
results of these efforts proved disappointing (King, Babylonian 
Religion , p. 63). 

It need hardly be said that the outcome of the combat 
between Marduk and Tiamat was very similar to the event 
of the fight between Feridun and Dahaka. In the Nhahnameh, 
Dahaka is represented as putting up no great fight against 
Feridun though he made a vain effort to assassinate the latter; 
and on the failure of this attempt Dahak was taken prisoner. 
So in the Babylonian poem : 

“ As (Marduk) gazed, (Kingu) was troubled in his gait, 

“ His will was destroyed and his movements ceased 

* * * * 

“ They took to flight to save their lives; 

“ In an enclosure they were caught, they were not able to 
escape. 

“ He took them captive, he broke their weapons 

“ In the net they were caught and in the snare they sat 
down.” 

(King, Babylonian Religion , pp. 73 and 75.) 

In the case of Tiamat also the struggle was but brief and 
she was caught in the net of Marduk :— 

“ She was like one possessed, she lost her senses, 

“ She uttered loud, angry cries 

“ She trembled and shook to her very foundations 

“ The lord spread out his net to catch her ”. 

(King, Babylonian Religion , p. 73.) 
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Later, we find Marduk splitting Tiamat up into two halves 

and 

“ One half of her he set in a place as a covering for the 

h AA fTAri Q 

He fixed a bolt ” (ib. t 77). 

The procedure is very similar in the Shahnameh; only in 
this case Feridun is made to use a lasso instead of a net to 
capture Dahak. The latter is taken bound by the lasso to the 
lofty mountain Damawand to which he is bound by heavy nails. 
The scheme of tying Dahaka to a lofty mountain by nails 
resembles, in the main, the idea of tying up Tiamat to the sky 
by a bolt. 

It does not necessarily follow from the above argument 
that the Iranian legend of Feridun and Dahaka is only the 
counterpart of a Semitic myth (that of Bel-Marduk and the 
dragon) or that it is, therefore, of a Semitic origin. For high 
authorities like Dr. King believe that the Babylonian dragon 
myth was evolved originally by the Sumerians, who were a 
Non-Semitic race who occupied the land of Babylonia many 
centuries before the Semites entered it (King, Babylonian 
Religion , pp. 2-3 : King, Legends of Babylon and Egypt , p. 119 
note). In particular, it is believed that Kingu was a personage of 
Sumerian mythology (ib., p. 118). As Dr. King has observed 
4 ‘the very names borne by Tiamat’s brood of monsters in the 
Seven Tablets are stamped in most cases with their Sumerian 
descent, and Kingu, whom she appointed as her champion in 
place of Apsu, is equally Sumerian”. The ultimate and real 
origin of the legends of Feridun and Marduk might therefore well 
be a very early Iranian myth. In this connection it might be 
noted that in the Bhandarkar Commemoration volume the late 
Mr. B. G. Tilak has drawn attention to the analogy of certain 
Vedic myths about Indra and Vritra to the Bel-Marduk legends. 

Connection between the history of Dahaka and the 

DRAGON-LEGENDS 

Having thus given a brief account of the various dragon 
legends of the East and the West which left their traces on the 
story of Dahaka we come to what is perhaps the most interesting 
problem in our thesis. How was it that the first king of Media 
happened to become the centre of a unique mass of dragon 
legends \ In attempting to suggest an answer to this problem 
it will be shown that some of the intense unpopularity which is 
implied in the legends was due to the policy of Dahaka; but 
that far the greater part of the odium was incurred by the 
ferocious behaviour of his grandson Astyages whose sins were 
visited on the memory of his grandfather Deiokes. It might 
also be added that not a little of the terrible associations of the 
age of Dahaka was due to the havoc wrought in that age by the 
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great Scythian invasion which devastated not only Iran but 
Assyria, Syria, and Palestine. For there are historical reasons 
for holding the policy of the Median dynasty to be at least partly 
responsible for the Scythian incursion. 

Considering the position which he occupied and the policy 
which he had to pursue, Deiokes (Dahaka) could not possibly 
have escaped a great deal of opprobrium. To weld together a 
congeries of tribes in a country like Persia—where the tribesmen 
have highly individualistic ideas—was a task only for a hard- 
handed man. The task of Deiokes (Dahaka) was the harder in 
those days, in that these tribes were not quite homogeneous; 
there were under him the Medes and the Mannai of Atropatene 
(Huart, 28) and possibly Armenian and even Scythian elements.^ 
The Bundehesh (XX, 23) also refers to Atropatene as the scene of 
his activities. A very good modern analogy for the task before 
Deiokes would be the work which Nadirshah did in the way of 
bringing under his firm rule the various tribes of Persia before 
he aspired to royalty. In carrying out his object Nadirshah 
had to fight numerous battles, inflict punishments on thousands, 
and had to transplant and expropriate a large number of tribes. 
From the hatred felt for Nadirshah we can judge of the feelings 
roused by Deiokes. 

His imitation of the Assyrian court-etiquette and of the 
magnificent architecture of the Assyrian and Babylonian princes 
must have contributed considerably to his unpopularity (Huart, 
Ancient Persia , p. 29-30). It is possible that Deiokes acquired 
these ideas during his exile at Hamath (ib., 28). The fort at 
Ecbatana with its seven concentric walls built by Deiokes and 
described by Herodotus (I, 98-99) was certainly necessary for 
royal security ; but the gilded, plated and painted battlements 
were mere costly luxuries which the Median nation must have 
paid for with some difficulty. When reading the account given 
by Herodotus of the splendid fort and city of Deiokes, of the 
magnificent public works, one is reminded of the great architec¬ 
tural activities of King Solomon and of the heavy financial 
burdens which they necessitated. 

Discontent must also have been engendered by the 
punctilious court-etiquette and ceremonial which was instituted 
by Deiokes. Though useful in some respects, these ordinances 
must have appeared as an “ introduction of violent tyranny and 
of most arbitrary power One reason why Dahaka and his 
dynasty were called “ Babylonian ” in the A vesta was no doubt 
the imitation of Assyrian etiquette and architecture and his 
policy of keeping well with Assyria. This policy of good 
relations with Assyria was also maintained for a time by his 
son Phraortes (Huart, 30) ; and that prudent policy was later 
abandoned by that son with disastrous results. But the 
alliance which their successors Cyaxares and Astyages main¬ 
tained with Babylon must have soon furnished an additional 
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reason for the apellation “ Babylonian ” as applied to Deiokes 
and his line. 

It has been alleged both in the Shahnameh and in the 
Dinkard (Book IX, Chap. 21, s. 12-13) that Dahaka was too 
fond of adding choice beauties to his seraglio. It is not 
improbable that the Median monarchy lost no time in imitating 
the polygamous practices of the earlier royal lines of the East. 

In any case the discontent excited by the policy and 
measures of Deiokes himself was not excessive, as we can infer 
from his long reign of 53 years. The cessation of Assyrian 
raids was, his subjects must have felt, some compensation at 
any rate for the new tyranny. It was the ferocious oppression 
and conduct of his grandson Astyages and the loss of Median 
independence owing to the misconduct of the latter which 
brought the dynasty into great disrepute with the Medes ; and 
this disrepute was reflected on Deiokes who was the founder of 
the line. The cruelty with which Astyages treated nobles like 
Harpagos and his ferocious treatment of the Magi and others 
have been narrated by Herodotus (I, 119 and 128). The 
father of history has also informed us of the hatred entertained 
towards Astyages by the Medes for his being the cause of 
the loss of their empire and independence (I, 130). 

From Armenian history we can gather accounts which 
show that it was owing to the ferocious character of Astyages 
that his descendants were called “ Dragons.” Thus, Father 
Chamich observes that Ahasuerus, king of Media—who was 
at war with Cyrus—also invaded Armenia. Ahasuerus was, 
however, defeated and his wives and children were taken 
prisoners by the Armenians and were settled in Armenia. “ The 
descendants of these women, proceeding from the king of Media, 
were thence-forward called the offspring of Ajdahak or the 
Dragon, in allusion to the name of Ahasuerus, which, in the 
Armenian language, signifies a dragon” (Father Chamich, 
History of Armenia, Vol. I, pp. 41 and 43). We note also that 
the only king of Media who fought Cyrus was Astyages. It is 
very likely the names of Astyages (pronounced as Ashdahak by 
the Armenians) suggested identification with the Avesta name 
Azi Dahaka, and this similarity of names was turned to account 
by contemporary hatred and malice. It has also been conjec¬ 
tured that the name “ Mar ” by which the Armenians knew the 
Medians also helped to associate the idea of 4 ‘dragons” with 
the dynasty of Deiokes, since the word “ Mar ” also means a 
snake (Justi, Namenbuch , p. 47). This testimony of Armenian 
history is valuable in two ways. It definitely connects with 
Astyages the epithet of “ Dragon ” which he probably deserved 
by his cruel behaviour. It is also interesting to discover that 
some at least of his descendants were branded by history or at 
least by tradition with the same opprobrious epithet. 

It is obvious that the Persian legend about Dahaka being 
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confined and chained in the mountains, where he is trying to 
snap his chains and whence he will break loose in the last days, 
was well known to the Armenians. These, however, have 
transferred the legend from Dahaka to a wicked king of 
Armenia called Artavazd who ruled about 130 A.D. The 
Armenians believed, says Father Chamich, “ that he still existed 
but in a cell, and confined with chains of iron. Near him, 
it was also said, were two dogs, continually gnawing his fetters 
for the purpose of releasing him; in the event of which, it was 
predicted that he would conquer the world. But, so the story 
went, these chains were continually strengthened by the strokes 
of blacksmiths’ hammers. Even to the time of Chorenensis, the 
belief in this fable was so strong in the minds of the ignoranj; 
blacksmiths, that they were accustomed, on Sundays, to give 
three or four blows with their hammers on their anvils “ so that 
the captive might not get loose during their cessation from 
work ”. (Chamich, History of Armenia , vol. I, pp. 146-147.) 
Obviously, here is the Iranian legend of Dahaka’s fate passed 
on to a well hated Armenian prince. It is also interesting 
to note that it was a blacksmith (Gaweh) who according to the 
Shahnamch. helped to bring about the downfall of king Dahak. 
It might well be that the identification of the line of Deiokes 
with the dragons was initiated in Armenia and was taken up in 
Persia later. 

No doubt we are here on the track of the cycle of legends 
allied to that of Loki who will some day k ‘ burst his triple 
chain”; but there were special circumstances relating to the 
fall of the dynasty of Deiokes to‘ which such legends could be 
attached and fitted. We remember that when Astyages was 
defeated by Cyrus the former was sent in chains to the regions 
of Hyrcania. The Medes, however, who hated Astyages for his 
cruelty of temper (Herodotus I, 130) would naturally be 
apprehensive that some day he would return from his banishment 
to play the tyrant once more. The legends which we have 
related mark their anxiety in this respect. 

But besides the ferocious deeds of Astyages, there were 
other circumstances relating to the dynasty of Deiokes which 
seemed to qualify him for the place which he occupied in the 
Apocalyptic literature of Iran and Armenia. It was under his 
dynasty that the most terrible invasion of the Scythians 
recorded in history took place. It swept over Assyria, Media, 
Armenia, Syria, and Palestine and reached Egypt where 
Psammetichus fought the terrible invaders off. The peoples of 
these regions must have been convinced at the time by the 
fearful happenings that the end of the world had indeed come. 
The religious literatures of three several religions bear witness to 
this general feeling. The Iranian traditions came to associate 
the dynasty then ruling with the end of the world: Jeremiah’s 
Scythian songs and the writings of Ezekiel and Habakkuk bear 
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witness to their terrible memory in the Old Testament. Through 
the Gog and Magog mentioned by Ezekiel the Scythian hordes 
appear also in Muhammadan accounts of the last day of the 
world as Yajuj and Majuj. It was with these terrible happenings 
which have symbolised the end of the world for over two 
thousand years that the house of Deiokes was associated. 

It is also quite probable that the Scythian incursion was in 
a sense to be attributed directly to the policy of Deiokes and 
his house. As Eduard Meyer has observed, the Median dynasty 
had been in the habit of allying themselves with the Cimmerian 
tribes and chieftains in order to strengthen themselves against 
Assyria. That was of course a dangerous game to play; since 
the Scythian tribes once induced to enter Iran and Mesopotamia 
as the allies of Media might take up the game in their own 
interests. In this way some of the hatred felt for the Scythians 
might be with some justice transferred to Deiokes and his 
dynasty. 

Contrasted treatment of Dahaka and Huwakhshatara 
in the Apocalyptic literature of Iran 

Once Dahaka was identified with the Dragon he was sure to 
play a leading part in the Iranian Apocalypse ; for the unchaining 
of a great Dragon or fiend was an essential element in the 
Apocalyptic scheme of a great many nations—Babylonian, 
Iranian, Hebrew, and Scandinavian, among others. Even nearer 
to the Dahaka legend in this respect—and very likely not 
uninfluenced by it—is the account in the Syriac Apocalypse of 
Ezra: “ Let these four kings be loosed which are bound near 

the great river Euphrates which shall destroy a third part of 
mankind”. So also in the book of Revelation we read of 
“the four angels loosed which were prepared for to slay the 
third part of men”. It is not a far cry from the kings impri¬ 
soned in the Euphrates to the king imprisoned on Mount 
Damawand. 

But it is even more interesting to contrast the very different 
treatment meted out by the apocalyptic legends of Iran to two 
Median kings—Dahaka and Huwakhshatara (Cyaxares). While 
the more ignoble part in the Iranian Apocalypse has been 
assigned to the hated Dahaka on account of his own faults or 
those of his successors, Huwakhshatara has been made one of 
the great heroes of the Apocalypse. For he was undoubtedly 
regarded as a popular hero by the Medians, who remembered 
with pride his glorious victories over the Assyrians and 
Sythians. 

I venture to suggest that in the name and exploits of the 
hero Hushidar (who is to begin the task of saving and renewing 
the world), we have a reference to the name, career, and successes 
of the Median King Huwakhshatara; and that the personality 
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and exploits of the latter have been superimposed upon those of 
the old Saviours Astawad-ereta or Astvaturta (as the name is 
read b} 7 Lommel). In fact the personality of Hushidar is in the 
main the personality of the historical Huwakhshatara projected 
into the remote future. Just as one great Median King—Dahaka 
—has been put forward as the champion of evil, so the most 
popular of the Median line—Huwakhshatara is made to represent 
the good side. All this, I submit proves the influence of the 
Median historical reminiscence on the development of the 
religious tradition of Iran. I beg to submit the following 
grounds for the identification which I propose: 

(a) It is obvious that the later name Hushidar is linguis¬ 
tically nearer to the name Huwakhshatara (with its Babylonian* 
form Uwakuishtar) than to the Avesta designation of Astawad- 
ereta or Astvaturta. Stonecipher in his “ dictionary of Graeco- 
Persian Names ” identifies the Iranian names Oxathres and 
Oxuathres with Huwakhshatara and we can see how near these 
names are with the Pahlavi name Hushidar or Aushedar. I 
submit that the name Hushidar can be derived from the royal 
name without much difficulty. 

(b) The Avesta does not furnish us with any details of the 
exploits of Astawad-ereta. The Zamyad Yasht only informs us 
that he wields the same victorious weapon which the warrior 
Thraitauna carried when he struck down Azi Dahaka. But 
later tradition evolved various exploits of Hushidar which are 
preserved for us in Bundehesh as well as in the Bahman Yasht. 
The Bahman Yasht (III, 5) lets us know how in the last days a 
vast army consisting of the Assyrians , Greeks, and Romans as 
well as other old foes of Iran will advance eastwards and will 
have to be met and defeated. The mention of the Assyrians 
and of their defeat by Varajavand and Hushidar assisted by 
a band of resuscitated heroes of old Iran makes it highly 
probable that the great conqueror of Assyria was to be numbered 
among this glorious band. In the task of “ slaying the Assyrian 
people’ 9 , “destroying their abode 99 and u the lurking holes of the 
demons 99 (Bahman Yasht , III , 5) no one could conceivably take a 
larger or more appropriate share than Huwakhshatara who had 
broken the tyranny of Assyria and had destroyed Nineveh and 
other Assyrian strongholds. No one could also be called upon 
more appropriately to stem the tide of the last invaders of Iran 
than he who broke up the great Scythian invasion which is 
remembered in the Apocalyptic literature of so many nations. 

Reading together Bahman Yasht, III, 5 and III, 6, we 
find that it was one of the tasks of Hushidar and his allies 
to “slay the Assyrian people, destroy their abode and the 
lurking holes of the demons”. For obviously it is only the 
party of the righteous heroes which could be expected to 
destroy “ the lurking holes of the demons ”. Such an account 
of the happenings of the Millennium and of the exploits of 
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Hushidar and his Iranian allies shows how little the Iranians 
had forgotten the invasions and cruel oppression of the 
Assyrian conquerors. It is also to be noted that it is not 
only in the Bahman Yasht that Hushidar and his allies are 
described as invading Assyria and inflicting retaliation on it. 
In fact, the statement in the Bahman Yasht is corroborated 
by the Persian Revayet of Nariman Hoshang. That Revayet 
of Nariman Hoshang informs us that Vahram Varajavand 
(the great ally of Hushidar) will start his expedition from the 
mountainous regions of Turkestan and Tibet and will, in the 
course of a nine years’ war, extend his conquests to Babylon . 
(Cf. Darab Hormazdyar’s Revayet, edited by Dr. J. J. Modi, 
Vol. II, pp. 67-68). It is remarkable that the memories of 
Assyrian wars lasted in Persia as long as any religious tradi¬ 
tions were left to transmit to posterity. 

(c) It might also be noted that just as there were two 
heroes of the name of Hushidar in the Iranian Apocalypse 
(Hushidar and Hushidar-Mah,) so there were two Huwakh- 
shataras known to the history of Media. The first was of 
course the great conqueror of Nineveh. But there was another 
prince of the same name who was the son of Astyages (Justi, 
Namenbuch, pp. 140 ; Xenophon, Kyropoedia, 1, 5, 2). It was 
this latter prince, or a pretender (Frawartish or Khshathrita) 
who had assumed his name, who long opposed Darius and 
fought for a revival of Median independence. The Medes had thus 
cause to glory in the names of two Huwakhshataras—the one 
who was the author of their national greatness while the other 
was the last hope of the Medians against the Persian domi¬ 
nation. Both would naturally be remembered with regret by 
the Medians and their reappearance would be devoutly expected 
—as was the reappearance of Kai Khosru in other parts of 
Iran and that of the hero KereSasp by the men of Sagistan. 
So also the men of Parthia who must have been proud of the 
memory of Gotarzes and his father Giw expected the reappear¬ 
ance of Giw in the last days; consequently, Giw, too, is one of 
the immortals (Bundehesh, XXIX, 6). It is noteworthy that 
all these representative heroes of various parts and dynasties 
of Iran are grouped together in the Pahlavi accounts as 
“ immortals ” who will assist in the “ production of renovation ” 
by the side of Hushidar (cf. Dadistan-i-Dinik, chap. 36, see. 3). 
It would appear as if the Iranian apocalypse, as we now have 
it in the Bundehesh, the Bahman Yasht and. the Dadistan-i- 
Dinik, is a combination of all the local legends about the last 
days and the happenings of the millennia—a kind of variorum 
edition of provincial accounts. 

(d) I now come to what I hope will be regarded as ano¬ 
ther strong argument for the identification of the names of 
Huwakhshatara and Hushidar. In the Pahlavi literature we 
read of the expected co-operation of Hushidar and Chitragmiyan 
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(of. Dinkard Book, IX, chap. 41, sec. 6; West, P. Texts, 1, 
117, 195, 224)—which is another name of Peshotan—in the 
renovation of the world. Now it can hardly be a mere coin¬ 
cidence that in later Median history a Huwakhshatara and a 
Chitrantakhma are historically found together—co-operating 
against Persian domination. For in the Median insurrection 
against Darius and the Persian rule we find a Frawartish 
(or Khshathrita) who was or pretended to be Huwakhshatara 
the son of Astyages (Behistun, II, 15; IV, 19-20). At the 
same time and on the same side was fighting a Chitrantakhma 
who * professed to be (or who really was) a descendant of 
Huwakhshatara (Justi, Namenbuch , p. 140; Huart, Ancient 
Persia , p. 52). It is quite conceivable that it was this co-opera¬ 
tion of a Huwakhshatara and a Chitrantakhma in the last 
effort to revive Median power which gave rise to the ex¬ 
pectation about the co-operation of a Hushidar and a Chitrag- 
Miyan in the Iranian Apocalypse. It is very likely that the 
Medes regarded them as national heroes who were going 
to appear again some day to restore Median power. Nor 
should we convince ourselves on the mere word of their 
enemy Darius that these princes were mere pretenders. They 
may well have been scions of the old Median line. 

(e) Two facts throw a great light on the place and time of 
the evolution of the Apocalyptic traditions of Iran. The first is 
that even kings of the later Arsacide dynasty are included 
among the band who are to assist the Saoshyant in his work. 
Thus, according to the Dadistan-i-Dinik, the king Giw will have 
a share in this work (West, P. Texts, II, 78); and historically 
Giw was an Arsacide prince and the father of Gotarzes who 
ruled in Parthia as late as A.D. 51. This example makes it 
still more probable that the most illustrious king of the much 
older Median line would also be included among the workers of 
renovation. The second significant fact is that it is only from 
among the heroes of Northern and Eastern Iran that the 
helpers of the Saoshyant have been selected. No one even out 
of the illustrious Achaemenid or Sassanide lines of Western Iran 
has been accorded that honour. This circumstance proves 
that the Apocalyptic traditions of Iran were developed in the 
Western part of the country where Median influences predom¬ 
inated. But if Median traditions guided the apocalyptic move¬ 
ment in Iran then it was more than likely that the greatest of 
Median heroes — Huwakhshatara—would figure prominently in it. 
Here is one more argument for supposing that the name Hushidar 
given to the future apostle was a reminiscence of the name of 
the great Median prince. 

Dr. West has contended that in the name of another hero 
of the apocalypse—Vahram Varjavand there are mingled some 
reminiscence of the celebrated Persian general Bahram Chobin 
who lived under the Sassanides (West, Pahlavi Texts, part 1 
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p. 221, note 1) He would have strengthened his argument if he 
had added that Bahram Chobin is said to have spent his last 
days in China (where he had fled after his attempt on the throne 
of Persia); and that Vahram Varjavand is “to appear in the 
direction of Chinistan”, according to both the Bahman Yasht, 
III, 14 and the Persian Revavet of Nariman Hoshang. Never¬ 
theless the fact that a former general of the Sassanides figures 
in a way among the heroes of Iranian Apocalypse does not 
go against my proposition that only princes of Median and 
Arsacide lines figure in that Apocalypse. For Bahram Chobin 
claimed to be an enemy of the Sassanides and a restorer of the 
Arsacide tradition and line which he attempted to resuscitate 
by overthrowing Khusrau IT. In fact Bahram Chobin belonged 
to the House of Mihran which was of Arsacide origin. 

The national genius of Iran which was particularly fond of 
historical reminiscence could only conceive of the last phase of 
the world as consisting of the resuscitation and clash of the 
great personalities of the past—whether bad or good. Azi 
Dahaka, who plays the leading role on the evil side, receives his 
“ call ” from Ahriman himself who assists him further by 
knocking off his fetters (Bahman Yasht, III, 53-56). Similarly, 
the first of the great heroes on the good side Hushidar (Huwakh- 
shatara) receives his “ call ” from Mitro (ib. } III, 47) while 
Srosh and Neryosang arouse the other righteous heroes Peshyo- 
tanu and Keresasp ( ib ., I IT, 26 and 60). Obviously all these are 
heroes of the past of approved valour, though one of them is 
also—perhaps on account of his specially meritorious services 
to the Zoroastrian faith in the past—acclaimed as the spiritual 
son of Zarathusht. The great importance of this particular 
hero (Huwakhshatara) in the work of the final millennia is 
further emphasised by the appearance of the two successive 
apostles bearing his name (Hushidar and Hushidar-Mah) both 
having the same miraculous birth, power and functions. Indeed, 
a good deal of the Persian Apocalypse is a sort of summary of 
the main events of the past history of Iran. On the side of the 
evil appear the successive invaders of Iran—the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Arabs, and the Turks. Nor are the most ancient 
invaders—the Assyrians—forgotten (Bahman Yasht, III, 5). 
Obviously, through the ages the memory of their ferocity 
had been kept alive among the writers of our faith—and propor¬ 
tionately, the name of their conqueror must have been vene¬ 
rated. 

When all the old invaders were to advance on Iran led by 
the fiend Shedaspih and Azi Dahaka, the country had to call 
on its choicest heroes of old—Hushidar (Huwakhshatara) and 
KereSasp. The importance given, on the one hand, to 
Hushidar (Huwakhshatara) as the first hero of the Apooalypse, 
and on the other hand, to the destruction of the Assyrians 
(Bahman Yasht, III, 5) shows the influence of Median ideas and 
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historical reminiscences on the Apocalyptic literature of Iran . 
For other parts of Iran had little experience either of “the 
Assyrian people ” or of the “ lurking holes of the demons ” 
situated in Asuristan —among which we might safely infer, that 
Nineveh was included (Bahman Yasht, III, 5 and III, 22). 

It is not only in the case of Iran that Apocalyptic literature 
is only national history summarised and projected into the future . 
Let us consider for a moment the book of Revelation in the 
Bible which has been well termed, “ the blossom and fruit of 
a great apocalyptic movement In this book in the thirteenth 
chapter we read of two beasts. The first beast with its ten 
horns represents the Roman Empire with its ten emperors. The 
second beast too represents the spirit of paganism and of Caesar- 
worship. Among older enemies, Gog and Magog are also 
mentioned—the names referring to the old Scythian invaders. 
Obviously, Nero who did his best to deserve the hatred of the 
Christians appears as the protagonist of evil in the Christian 
Apocalypse as Dahaka does in the Iranian version. 

Very great importance must be attached to this name 
“ Shedaspih,” which in reality forms the connecting link between 
the Iranian and the Christian Apocalypse. As a matter of fact, 
“Shedaspih” (Avest. Khshaetaspa i.e. y the rider on the white 
horse) who is designated as Keresiakih (or Christian) is a 
reference to “ him that sat on the white horse ” (Revelation, 
chap. 19, verses 11, 14, 19, 21). It is, of course, most regrettable 
that owing to religious and political hostilities lasting over 
centuries, the most venerable figures of one religion should 
arouse intense enmity in the followers of other faiths. And it is 
more instructive to turn to the resemblances between the two 
ancient systems of Apocalypse. Among the common features 
we note: 

{a) the binding and the release of Satan or Azi Dahaka 
(Revel, ch. 20, v. 7). 

(6) the successive millennia lb., v. 3) ; 

(c) the great final battle at Armageddon in the Revela¬ 

tion which is comparable with the great fight in the 
plains of Nishanak in Bahman Yasht, ch. 3, verses 
9 and 21). 

(d) the dragon-beast-prophet of Revelation, chs. 12 
and 13 which corresponds again to Azi Dahaka. 
It is noteworthy that several of these resemblances 
are accounted for by the common influence of the Bel - 
Marduk legend on both accounts. Finally, the 
persecution of the woman and the child by the 
dragon in Revelation, ch. 12, is very reminiscent 
of Dahaka’s treatment and pursuit of the infant 
Feridun and his mother—Gunkel—a distinguished 
commentator—believes that the above reference in 
chs. 12 and 13 of the book of Revelation is based 
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on the myth of Marduk. If he is right, we have 
here still another parallelism between the legends of 
Marduk and Feridun. 

The fact emphasised above—that to the king (Dahaka) 
who happened to be unpopular with the Medians was assigned 
the Satanic part in the Zoroastrian Apocalypse, while the name 
of the monarch who was the most honoured by the Median race 
(Huwakhshatara) was connected with its brightest exploits— 
supports a well-known theory ably advocated by Prof. Gray of 
Columbia University. That theory is to the effect that prima¬ 
rily there were two distinct religious systems in Iran: the 
Persian (represented by the Achaemenian inscriptions) and the 
Median (represented by Zoroastrianism), cf. Gray, Foundations 
of the Iranian Religion , and Jackson, Zoroastrian studies , p. 210. 
We have seen in the present paper that the heroes of the 
Iranian Apocalypse are all taken from men of Media, Parthia 
and Sagistan. It is significant that none of the great Princes 
of the Achaemenid and Sassanide dynasties figure among the 
group of immortals. It is indeed a very significant fact that 
although Iran had been under the Sassanides for four centuries, 
and although the Sassanides hated the Arsacide traditions, yet 
Parthian Kings like Giw were recognised as ranking among the 
immortals. The inference is obvious, that the religious tradi¬ 
tions of Iran—including those relating to the Apocalypse—were 
framed under Median and Parthian influences, which were upto 
the end strong enough to set at naught and override the 
political ascendency and dynastic views of Western Persia. In 
this respect a contrast might be noticed between the treatment 
given to the respective royal lines by the Iranian religious 
works and by the Shahnameh. In the latter which is pre-emi¬ 
nently a political document the Sassanides were accorded a 
great deal of space, while the direct mention of the Arsacides 
was limited to a single paragraph. On the other hand, in the 
religious works the tables are turned, and the Median and 
Arsacides lines figure predominantly. This shows that the 
religious traditions were formed and carried on for the most 
part in the North and East of Iran. 
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The Shahnameh and the Feng-Shen-Y£n-I 

By Sir J. C. Coya.iee 

It happens very rarely indeed in the history of literature 
that two great epics belonging to different nations devote 
considerable space to the same or very similar legends and 
incidents. In the rare instances where such a phenomenon 
presents itself it is a fascinating task to trace the course of the 
migration of the legends in question. That is, of course, the first 
and the chief task of the literary historian in such a case. But 
this work needs to be supplemented by a study of the different 
ways in which the two epics handle the same material and uti¬ 
lise the various component elements of the legends and myths 
concerned. In instituting comparison between the ways in 
which the epics utilise the common traditions, myths, and 
legends we have of course to consider differences of national 
psychology as well as of questions of religious and historical 
atmosphere. 

In some earlier j)apers, I have dealt at length with paral¬ 
lelisms between quite a number of legends and religious cults of 
ancient Persia and China. That study led me to institute a 
comparison between the epic portions of the Shahnameh and 
the Feng-Shen-Yen-I. The latter poem is the most popular and 
best known collection of poetic and religious legends in China 
just as in Persia, the Shahnameh easily holds the first place in 
the epics of Persia as regards poetic merit, epic grandeur, and 
popularity. The Chinese epic deals with the wars of the last 
emperor of the Yen dynasty and the action of human heroes 
in it has the fine background of the Taoist pantheon which 
retains almost intact the characters and personalities of the 
ancient Chinese religion and cults. A parallel study of the 
Chinese and Iranian epics will show a remarkably large number 
of affinities and correspondences between the heroic worlds of 
old Iran and ancient China. Mr. W. P. Ker and other students 
of epic poetry have remarked upon the resemblances between 
the Homeric and the Northern heroic world. But these resem¬ 
blances are feeble and few as compared with the correspond¬ 
ences to be traced in the study of the Sino-Iranic epics. 
In the latter case the resemblances are wholesale. Sometimes, 
whole legends and characters are unmistakably common, at 
other times, incidents or poetic touches are found to have mig¬ 
rated. Thus the history and characters of the kings, Kai Kaus 
and Chou-wang, of the queens, Sudabeh and Su-Ta-Ki, and of the 
princes, Siawash and Yin-Kiao are wonderfully similar. So are 
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also the accounts of heroes and warriors like Li Tsing and 
Rustom, of No-cha and Sohrab. When we come to account for 
these striking resemblances a good deal might be said for the 
theory that the Saka race which lay geographically between old 
Iran and China supplied most of the common legends, viz : the leg¬ 
ends of Li Tsing and of Rustom, of No-cha and Sohrab ; of the • 
queens, Sudabeh and Su Ta-Ki. These form the most important of 
the common stock of the Sino-Iranic legends though as we shall 
see there are others like those of the demon Puladwand and 
the fighting magicians of Po-lu-tao, and such as relate to the 
famous “combat of the eleven champions” (“ Jang-e-Yazdeh 
Rukh ”) which cannot be traced back at present to the Saka 
cycle of legends. However, some of the resemblances might 
also be supposed to be due to the conscious or unconscious 
borrowing of the ballad-mongers and reciters of the two coun¬ 
tries. Thus, the legends of the Feng-Shen-Yen-I are even now 
narrated and propagated by people who never read the book, 
as Dr. Wilhelm Grube informs us (cf. his translation of the Feng- 
Shen-Yen-I, p.vi). On the other hand, the legends incor¬ 
porated in the Shahnameh were to a large extent derived from 
ballads, as we learn from Firdausi : 

jit j* ja. 

[When the reciters had recited these numerous episodes 
the whole world was attracted and fascinated.] 

In a land of mixed population such as Central Asia has 
always been the legends of Iran and China would be brought 
into close contact, and transferences of legends, incidents, 
and characters were bound to take place through the medium 
of zealous ballad reciters—each of them eagerly desirous of 
improving and enriching his particular poetic repertory. 

After we have seen the great similarity in the legendary 
figures of the emperors, Kai Kaus and Chou-wang, and other 
personalities we shall realize the resemblance in the general 
topics of the two epics. The Feng-Shen-Yen-I treats in the main 
of the events and wars of the reign of Chou-wang ; and the 
immortals—whether gods, saints, genii, or demons—mixed 
freely in these events. The Chinese epic thus in a sense deals 
with the struggle of the good and evil powers in which the 
good powers finally succeed. So also the epic portion of the 
Shahnameh (as contrasted with the historical portion) deals 
mainly with the events and wars of the reign of Kai Kaus. To 
a certain extent supernatural agency is employed in the Persian 
epic also. But we might be sure that in the pre-Islamic ver¬ 
sions of the same episodes the supernatural agency must have 
played a much greater part in that epos as we see from certain 
survivals in the Pahlavi writings. Indeed, in the Bahman Yasht, 
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the wars of Kai-Kaus are represented as a tremendous contest 
between demons and archangels (S.B.E., vol. V, pp. 217-218). 
Thus, in an important sense the main topic of the Feng-Shen- 
Yen-I as well as of the epos of old Iran is identical—a great 
struggle in which gods, saints, angels, and ordinary men take 
part and in which the just cause finally triumphs. 

However, in the Iranian epic in its present shape makes far 
less use of supernatural agency than the Chinese poem : and 
in this lies both an element of weakness and of strength for 
the former. In the Feng-Shen-Yen-I, too wide a scope has 
been given to supernatural interposition and action, and the gods 
and genii interfere too much in the main action of the poem. 
Moreover, the weapons used by the saints and the genii in their 
warfare are most peculiar and give a very unreal appearance to 
the combats and giants. Wonderful amulets, bracelets, magic¬ 
al pearls, and other paraphernalia of spiritual warfare are 
much too freely employed and tax the imagination and belief of 
the reader rather severely. Again the whole Taoist pantheon is 
brought in somewhat unnecessarily and so many gods, saints, 
and demons take a hand in the war that the reader is perplexed 
and the stage is overcrowded. The Shahnameh, on the other 
hand, makes a restrained use of the supernatural agency, though 
occasionally we come across an angel and, somewhat oftener, we 
encounter demons. The combats are therefore more realistic, 
though we miss the brilliant colouring to which we are accus¬ 
tomed in the Chinese Saga. However, we might be sure that 
had the Shahnameh been written a few centuries earlier, say in 
the Sassanide age, much more use would have been made of 
the supernatural machinery. For the A vesta and the Pahlavi 
accounts love to endow their heroes with supernatural powers 
and exploits. But Firdausi had fallen on a sceptical ago 
and one which was particularly inclined to disbelieve the mar¬ 
vels described in works relating to the earlier religion and cults 
of Iran. 

This reminds us of a remark made by a learned and 
careful student of epic poetry. “ There is a double way of 
escape for young nations from their outgrown fables and 
mythologies. They start with enormous, monstrous, and in¬ 
human beliefs and stories. Either they may work their way 
out of them, by gradual rejection of the grosser ingredients, 
to something more or less positive and rational ; or else they 
may take up the myths and transmute them into poetry.” 
(Cf. W. P. Ker, Epic and Romance, p. 40.) Both these pro¬ 
cesses can be traced in the Shahnameh ; but in the case of the 
Chinese epic it was particularly difficult to get rid of the older 
mythological personages and machinery since they were deeply 
imbedded in the Taoistic and popular beliefs. 

From the artistic point of view, the Feng-Shen-Yen-I 
enjoys one great advantage over the Shahnameh. It is a 
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work which has been polished and in a way edited and re- 
edited by numerous and nameless Taoist poets and priests, it 
was so far from being the work of a single hand that we do not 
know the name of even a reputed author. In short, the Chinese 
epic is the result of a long process of evolution amidst an 
eminently literary class of readers and hearers. Consequently 
the unity of the plot is well maintained, the issues of the 
story are made clear, the action of the poem is on the proper 
scale and even the accessories are heroic and magnificent. 
The ethical implication of each career is well brought about 
and the march of destiny towards a great pre-ordained event is 
emphasised all along. In the case of the Shahnameh, on the 
other hand, the selection from amongst the widely scattered 
materials and the arrangement of the selected material was 
the work of a single great poet. Fortunately, he was endowed 
with great genius—one which could at once interpret the 
Iranian race and its history and make a drama of his own 
out of it. Even so his genius was sometimes oppressed by the 
magnitude of the task of putting together into a comprehensive 
whole the disjecta membra of a thousand traditions which had 
come down from a remote past. As he himself put it : 

4>JlT) J*' 0 A —jj 

[Scattered material oppresses the mind ; but when duly 
arranged it makes happy the mind and the soul.] 

After these preliminary comparison of the general character 
of the two epics we might take up the study of the parallel 
features to be found among them. 

Kaus and Chou Wang. 

The Chinese epic describes the Emperor Chou Wang as 
weak, uxorious, and addicted to wine and women. Under 
the influence of bad advice such as was given to him copious¬ 
ly by Su-Ta-Ki—his chief female favourite and his evil genius— 
he could also be extremely cruel on occasions. In fact, most of 
his defects and shortcomings were due to his. susceptibility 
to female influence. Thus it was under the influence of Su- 
Ta-Ki, that the virtuous prince Yin Kiao was persecuted 
and at last driven to join his father’s enemies (Grube—Transla¬ 
tion of Feng-Shen-Yen-1, 602). It was also under her influence 
that the famous “ furnace ” was instituted by the emperor for 
torturing those who had incurred his displeasure. As a matter 
of fact most of the victims who had to pass through this “ fiery 
furnace” were the friends and champions of the prince Yin 
Kiao. 

Now it is a very significant fact that in the Shahnameh 
the character of King Kaus is painted on exactly the same 
lines as that of Chou Wang in the Chinese epic—and this in 
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spite of the fact that there is no warrant either in the Avesta 
or in the Pahlavi writings for thus darkening the character 
of Kaus. Indeed in the Avesta (Yt. 5, 45), Kawa Usa 
(so far from being considered a weak tyrant given to wine and 
women) is specially characterised as a powerful king who 
exercised the highest sovereignty over all lands in the earth. 
So also in Yt. 19, 71 he is mentioned with high respect being 
“as a strong, powerful, bold king and cavalier ”. Even in 
the Pahlavi writings he is highly honoured and is at the worst 
described only as somewhat wayward and fond of adventure. 
Thus in the Dinkard (Book VIII, 12) he is distinguished as 
“ ruler and maintainer of royalty in the seven regions And 
again in the same work (Book IX, chap. 22, v. 4-13) his great 
glory and conquests are eloquently described. It is true, 
that tempted by the demon Aeshma the king ventured to 
fly up to heaven and consequently came to grief ; but this single 
experience suffered and the king “ thereby became discreet ” 
(S.B.E., vol. 37, p.223). 

Far different is the view of the Shahnameh as regards 
the character of Kai Kaus. It is obvious that there had been 
an accretion of later or foreign legends around his character 
which presented him in a very different light from that in which 
he is seen by Avesta and Pahlavi authorities. So strong 
was this new tendency to condemn Kai Kaus that Firdausi has 
had, from the first mention of him in the Shahnameh; to 
stigmatise him as a bad and weak king who could not uphold 
the traditions of his ancestors. This condemnatory tone has in 
fact been assumed in the Shahnameh from the very accession of 
Kai Kaus, and his character has been summed up adversely 
before a single incident of his reign has been recorded. Thus 
Firdausi tells us even at the accession of that king 

[[fa bad branch springs from a good root you must not 
blame the good root. If a son disgraces a father’s name and 
glory he is to be called a stranger rather than a son]. 

Such a complete change of tone towards Kai Kaus in 
the Iranian cycle of legends deserves to be accounted for ; and 
the explanation can only be found in the close interrelation 
between the Chinese and the Iranian epics. Thus we have 
already seen that the Shahnameh attributes a character to 
Kai Kaus which is exactly the same as that of Chou Wang, but 
for which there is no warrant either in Avesta or Pahlavi 
works. But this is not all. The Shahnameh attributes to Kai 
Kaus many very important events of which there is no mention 
in Avesta or Pahlavi but which are strikingly paralleled in the 
history of Chou Wang. The Avesta does not mention the 
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persecution of prince Siawash by his father and step-mother; 
and it has no knowledge either of the fiery ordeal to which Kai 
Kaus compelled his son to submit or of the fact that the prince 
was at last driven to take refuge with his father’s enemies. But 
the Feng-Shen-Yen-I and other Chinese authorities give de¬ 
tailed particulars of very similar incidents in the reign of Chou- 
Wang—so much so that a great part of the story of Kai Kaus 
reads like an Iranicised version of the legend of Chou Wang. 

How are such parallelisms to be accounted for but by the 
reciprocal influence of the Iranian and the Chinese cycles of leg¬ 
ends ? Avowedly the Shahnameh (and its predecessor the 
Bastan-nameh) were both based on ballads and traditions 
which had circulated in Central Asia for many centuries, and 
Firdausi himself says these ballads were numerous, and 
popular. 

We might be sure that the composers and reciters 
of these ballads tried hard to vary and enrich them by insert¬ 
ing any suitable epic material on which they could lay their 
hands; and the developed Chinese epos must have offered 
great temptations to reciters of romance. It had a highly 
evolved moral aspect, thanks to generations of Taoist think¬ 
ing and editing ; it had what a reciter of romances loves parti¬ 
cularly—a rich instrumentality of gods, genii, and demons in¬ 
fluencing human destiny. On the other hand, both the Iranian 
and Chinese romance writers and poets would naturally be 
attracted by the material offered by the legends of the* war¬ 
like tribes of the Sakas which- lay geographically between 
Persia and China. Moreover, the legend of Prince Siawash had 
become a general favourite in Iran and must have received 
embellishments continuously from successive generations of poets 
and ballad-writers. Such a developed legend might in its turn 
have easily influenced Chinese epos. Some of the inter-connec¬ 
tion between the legendary love of Iran and China might also 
be attributed to the Buddhist priesthood who held an im¬ 
portant position in parts of both countries and who were 
fond of drawing on history and legend in order to illustrate 
their moral teaching. 


SUDABEH (Su Ta-Ki) 

If the careers and characters of the Emperors, Chou Wang 
and Kai Kaus, are very similarly represented in the epics so are 
the lives of their consorts—the two empresses Su Ta-Ki and 
Sudabeh. Even the resemblance in their names is striking and 
might not be altogether without a significance ; though there is 
no need to emphasise that point unduly. Both epics make the 
empress, the evil genius of her husband, and the persecutor 
of virtuous princes whom they have tried in vain to seduce. Both 
aooouiits give highly poetic accounts of their methods and 
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powers of fascinating youths. In the Chinese epic to Su Ta-Ki 
is attributed the invention of the “roasting oven” for the 
destruction of her opponent. That corresponds to the ordeal of 
passing through the fire in the Shahnameh, and prince Siawash 
who resisted the charms and opposed the desires of Sudabeh 
was condemned to this penalty. The end of the two empresses 
is very similar. In the Shahnameh, Sudabeh is put to death 
by the enraged Rustam when news is received of the murder of 
prince Siawash. In the Feng-Shen-Yen-I the execution of 
Su Ta-Ki had to be carried out by the victorious commander 
Tzeya himself, since her beauty was so great that all other 
officers felt her fascination and refused to carry out the 
sentence. 

Of the two empresses the character of Su Ta-Ki is painted 
in the darker colours. She is not only the step-mother who 
attempted to lead her step-son away from the path of virtue, 
and failing in that attempt x>ersecuted him to his death. These 
dark shades of character she shares with Sudabeh. But Su Ta- 
Ki had many other crimes to answer for. For one thing, 
she intrigued against the position and the life of the former 
empress—Kiang, and had her put to a cruel death in order 
to prepare for her own rise. In the Shahnameh this episode 
of the rivalry of Sudabeh with the other queen is omitted, 
but it is significant that the mother of Siawash is described as 
being of a more lofty lineage than Sudabeh ; in fact the former 
is described as descended from the great King Feridun and 
as related to Afrasiyab and to the hero Sam at the same time. 
That she was made the chief queen of Tran is expressly stated in 
the Shahnameh : 

^j**» OiSjLu* pSf 

[You deserve that you should be taken to the golden 
seraglio, and to be made the chief of my beauties.] 

Thus King Kaus makes her the head of his golden seraglio. 
But in the Shahnameh this mother of prince Siawash remains 
only a secondary figure, while in the Chinese poem the empress 
Kiang-Shih is one of the most dignified and tragic figures and 
her approaching cruel fate which was the result of the intrigues 
of Su Ta-Ki forms one of the most touching episodes. We 
notice that the Shahnameh does not overcharge the picture 
of Sudabeh’s cruelty. But in the Chinese poem Su Ta-Ki is 
made a monster of cruelty who devises tortures for her oppo¬ 
nents like those of “the pool of scorpions” and of the “roasting 
oven”. 

As might be expected, the temptation scene—in which the 
beautiful but unscrupulous step-mother tries to seduce the 
young prince—is well painted in both epics ; and here the 
artistio superiority rests with the Shahnameh. The empress 
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pretends the greatest affection for her step-son and a desire 
to see him married to one of her own daughters; and on this 
pretence induces the emperor to send the prince to her palace. As 
the prince shows no signs of love for the young princesses 
the empress (Sudabeh) assumes that it is her own ripe and 
mature beauty which has appealed to him and which has 
eclipsed the girlish charms of her daughters. She then pro¬ 
ceeds to make a passionate appeal for his love. In the Chinese 
version the empress (Su Ta-Ki) sends for the prince Po Yi-Kao 
with whom she has fallen in love on the pretence that she 
desires him to instruct her in playing the lute (Grube, op. cit ., pp. 
249-254). She then tries various feminine arts of winning 
the love of the prince, even plying him with drink for^the 
purpose. 

It has been asserted above that in the case of the Chinese 
epic the plot is better laid down and woven and is more consist¬ 
ently develoj)ed. The end of Su Ta-Ki (Sudabeh) illustrates 
this remark. Both the Iranian and the Chinese epic begin 
by treating Su Ta-Ki and Sudabeh as the evil genius of their 
husbands. In both works the emperors are misled into an 
uxorious subservience by supernatural agency. In the Shah- 
nameh it is the Eblis who determines to mislead King Kaus ; 
while in the Chinese epic it is the offended goddess Nikua 
(or Niu-Kua) who directs the great Fox-demon to possess 
the soul of Su Ta-Ki in order to bring about the ruin of Chou- 
Wang. However, in the Shahnameh the supernatural agency is 
habitually minimised and is in the end forgotten ; and Suda- 
beh’s career and end are those of an ordinary dissolute and 
intriguing step-mother. Not so in the Feng-Shen-Yen-I. There 
Su Ta-Ki lives and dies as the personification of the Fox- 
demon. Her cruelties are of a demoniacal character and at her 
end she exerts her superhuman powers to escape the supreme 
penalty that awaited her. 

Siawash (Yin Kiao) 

In this case again the two epics are dealing with virtually 
the same legend. A prince is depicted who is endowed with 
every virtue and yet he ends his career miserably—a victim 
to the persecution by a dissolute queen and step-mother and to 
the sullen anger of a feeble and uxorious father. According to 
both accounts, again, the son is compelled by circumstances 
to join his father’s enemies and, later still, he loses his life 
at their hands. Finally, both princes were canonised and loved 
by the nations to which they belonged. 

One of the finest episodes in the career of prince Siawash, 
as given in the Shahnameh, is the account of the ordeal by fire 
to which he was made to submit in order to prove his inno¬ 
cence. Kai Kaus orders a couple of hundred men to pile 
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up wood, pour naphtha on it and light a mountain of fire 
( j£j! ). But Siawash passes quite safely through it. The 

Chinese epic gives a more gruesome and realistic account of the 
“fiery furnace’’ prepared by order of King Chou-Wang. With 
the artistic and mechanical ingenuity for which the Chinese are 
distinguished a brazen column was constructed two fathoms 
high and eight feet in circumference. There were three open¬ 
ings in this hollow column for lighting fires and inserting 
the victim (Grube, 74). The first victim of this furnace was 
not, however, the prince himself (as in the Shahnameh) but his 
friend and advocate Chaoki who ventured to give advice to the 
emperor in favour of the prince and against the intrigues of the 
Empress and step-mother. The burning of the skin and 
muscles of Chaoki and the reduction of his bones to ashes 
are described realistically. 

According to both epics the persecution by the step-mother 
at last drives the prince to seek refuge with his father’s foe 
(Grube, 602). The Feng-Shen-Yen-I indeed goes somewhat fur¬ 
ther and make him bear arms for a time against his father 
though he gave up the design later (Grube, 655). This was 
an easier thing to represent in the Chinese poem, since the war 
between Chou-Wang and Wu-Wang was only a civil war in 
which it was the Chinese who fought the Chinese. In the 
Iranian heldensaga however, it was quite impossible to imagine 
prince Siawash fighting'his father on the side of the Turanian 
prince ; nevertheless the author of Shahnameh is fully aware 
that the Turanian enemy gained important advantage by the 
arrival of Siawash in Turan : 

j uaJj) y <JUL^J {GY* b y 

[The prince evacuated Bukhara, Sind and Samarqand and 
Chay as well as Sipanjab and went away to Gang without 
seeking for any delay or excuse]. 

While in the Chinese epic the emperor sends generals to 
pursue his son; in the Shahnameh the father disgraces 
his son and sends the warrior Tus to relieve the prince of his 
command : 

lijJJ y y u )jSG b jL <by£±> 

[Resign your command to Tus and return, for you are no 
soldier]. 

In the description of the end of the prince Siawash (Yin 
Kiao) both epics show some resemblances which are worth 
noting. In both the prince is beheaded in a ghastly fashion 
by his father’s enemies. In the Shahnameh, Cersiwez (Keresa 
wazda) the brother of the Turanian king suggests to th$ latter 
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that though the Persian prince has taken refuge in Turan he is 
still working in the interests of his father. The prince is there¬ 
fore beheaded ; and, it is added, that after he was beheaded 
a certain variety of vegetation sprang up on the ground on 
which his blood had been shed. In the Chinese epio, too, 
the prince (Yin Kiao) met with his death on account of his 
loyalty to his father. Though at first he joins the party adverse 
to his father at the behest of a Taoist saint, he soon repents, 
and takes part in the way—on the side of his father. He is 
captured later by his father's enemies and is buried in the 
ground so as to leave only his head on the surface. In this 
position a plough was driven over his head by a peasant and 
the prinoe was killed (Grube, 604). Thus just as in the Sftiah- 
nameh, the blood of the prince served to "help the growth of 
vegetation. 

In both epics, again, the spirit of the murdered prince 
is recognized as a powerful agent in giving warnings through 
dreams. In the Shahnameh the spirit of prince Siawash 
appears in a dream to the Persian commander Tus to encourage 
him to persevere in the war against Turanians. His spirit also 
appeared to the hero Guderz in order to induce the latter to 
undertake a search for Kai Khusrau who was to avenge the 
murder on Afrasiyab. Similarly, in the Feng-Shen-Yen-I, the 
spirit of the murdered prinoe appeared to his father (the em¬ 
peror Chou-Wang) and warned him against evil ways which 
were leading him to ruin and defeat. 

The ethical implications of the story of the prince Siawash 
(Yin Kiao) are better brought out in the Chinese than in 
the Iranian epio—as was only to be expected owing to the 
Taoist influence on the former. In the Shahnameh the story is 
a mere tragedy ; the prince who is ever loyal to his father 
is persecuted by his step-mother, and is driven to Turan. The 
king of Turan receives him well at first but later he suspects 
him of being too loyal to his father, and has him executed 
cruelly. In the Chinese epic, too, the prince (Yin Kiao) perishes 
on account of his over zealous sense of duty to his father. But 
the ethical implication is more complicated, and points of 
casuistry arise. In fact, there was a conflict of duties in the 
case of the prince. On the one hand, it was his duty to assist 
his father; but on the other hand, it was also his duty to avenge 
his mother who had been murdered by the order of that father 
and the step-mother. This latter duty was reinforced by the 
command of his Taoist preceptor who ordered him to take 
sides against his father (Grube, 602). In the end, however, 
Yin Kiao allowed himself to be persuaded to go to his father’s 
assistance and this disobedience to the commands of his Taoist 
preceptor involved the supreme penalty of death. Evidently, 
according to the Chinese epic, his duty to his deceased mother 
as well as to his preoeptor outweighed his duty to an: unworthy 
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father. For in the Taoist system the duty of obedience to 
the spiritual preceptor outweighs all other duties. As the 
Taoist poem puts it ; “1 am afraid of my master, though I 
am not afraid of the Heavens” (Grube, 434). 


Sohrab (No-Cha) 

A great portion of the Shahnameh—indeed much of the 
essentially epic portion of that poem—is occupied by the ex¬ 
ploits of the Saka heroes—KereSaspa, Rustam and Sohrab 
Almost all the exploits attributed to these heroes in the Iranian 
epic are ascribed in the Chinese accounts to the three heroes— 
the Divine Archer Yi, Li Tsing and the latter’s son No-Cha. 
But while in the Shahnameh the lion’s share of the exploit goes 
to Rustam, in the Chinese legends the Divine Archer and 
No-Cha share most of the honours. Indeed, in the Feng-Shen- 
Yen-I, it is No-Cha who has the leading place among the three 
heores. To him is attributed the exploit of killing the dragon- 
king of the waters an exploit which corresponds to the conquest 
of Gandarewa by KereSaspa. Again the Feng-Shen-Yen-I attri¬ 
butes to No-Cha the conquest of the seven demons of Mei-Shan 
(Grube, 623-4) which corresponds to the seven labours of 
Rustam in Mazendaran (the famous “Haft-Khwan”). In fact 
No-Cha occupies a far larger space in the Chinese epic than 
Sohrab does in the Iranian aocount. The main reason for this 
is that while in both epics Sohrab (No-Cha) dies young, the 
Taoist saints of Feng-Shen-Yen-I have both the power and 
the will to revive the dead. In both epics, however, one 
of the most dramatic episodes is occupied with the fight be¬ 
tween Sohrab (No-Cha) and his father Rustam (Li Tsing). 

Naturally both epics make the most of the combat be¬ 
tween such a father and such a son—and what is more to 
our purpose, quite a number of resemblances between the two 
narratives are noticeable. Thus the Feng-Shen-Yen-I remarks 
that No-Cha defeated and pursued his father thrice, ere he 
recognised him (Grube, 435). This reminds us that in the 
Shahnameh Rustam saves himself by persuading his opponent 
that a hero should be defeated several times ere he can be 
slain :— 


j-ij <_S7— Sr* r - 

J. -jA —v&b 

Oo jjt 


l $— 

J *' lA^*v ^ 
j-ij <J“j —^ ; 1 h 

j jl tjj 


[Our rule is as regards wrestling that the defeated party is 
not to be killed on the occasion of the first defeat in the ring]. 
It was by such a stratagem that Rustam twice avoided 
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death at the hand of his son. Twice according to the Persian 
account it was in the power of the son to kill the father and 
win the victory but the former generously forbore to make full 
use of his success :— 

^.1 

[Twice I have given you quarter and have had pity on 
your old agej. 

Both poems thus describe three encounters between father 
and son. 

Both poems again represent the father as resorting to 
spiritual agency in order to escape destruction. In the Shah- 
nameh Rustam resorts to prayers in o^rder to gain more 
strength for the final encounter. In the Chinese version Li 
Tsing (the father) takes refuge behind a Taoist saint who in¬ 
creases the old hero’s strength by touching him on the back and 
spitting on him—a Taoist method of imparting strength (Grube, 
193-5). It was then that the older hero got the upper hand 
and No-Cha was compelled to acknowledge him as his father 
and bow to him in humiliation (Grube, 194). 

It might be noted also that in the Shahnameh Sohrab (like 
No-Cha in the Chinese poem) shows from his first appearance to 
his end a bitter hatred of King Kai-Kaus. From his earliest 
youth he declares war on him and tries his best to overthrow 
him. Indeed he proposes openly to bring his father over to 
his side with the object of overthrowing Kai-Kaus :— 

b Lryk l si fjV b orA y p* 

[I shall uproot King Kai-Kaus from the throne of Persia and 
shall also cut off the general Tus], 

The best commentary on this attitude of Sohrab towards 
Kai-Kaus is the Chinese epic where No-Cha is one of the most 
bitter and consistent enemies of Chou-Wang. Indeed No-Cha 
had been revivified by the Taoist saint and reconciled to his 
father in order that he might help in the overthrow of Chou- 
Wang (Grube, 194). The aspirations of Sohrab to overthrow 
his sovereign corresponded exactly with the performance of 
No-Cha. 

In the epic of Firdausi the episode of Sohrab is an un¬ 
relieved tragedy. The greatest and most promising hero of 
the legends of Sakastan and of the house of Rustam dies at an 
early age without redeeming the promise of his boyhood, having 
lived only long enough to identify and acknowledge his father. 
His sorrowing mother pines away in sorrow and loneliness. 
But things are managed quite differently in the Feng-Shen-Yen- 
I; for there the priestly authors have the gift of bringing the 

dead back to life. That (ambrosia) for which Rustam 

craved in vain, in order to bring back the young hero to life is 
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easily at the disposal of the Taoist saints who are met with 
so often in the Chinese epic. No-Cha (Sohrab) is brought back 
to life by his Taoist master ; and, indeed, in the Chinese epic it 
is in this second phase of his existence that the hero’s most 
important exploits are performed (Grube, 182-186) and in which 
he carried on his immortal fight with his father. For his 
master who worked his revivification supplied him with quite a 
number of miraculous weapons ; and these insured his success 
in numerous other battles. It is to be noted that the very 
idea of the Shahnameh of the search of Ambrosia for the 
mortally wounded Sohrab implies the existence of another 
version of the story in which he is brought back from the dead. 
For in the case of no other hero of the Persian epic is there any 
such search after he is wounded to death. It is also note¬ 
worthy that while in the Shahnameh the glory of the “Haft- 
Khwan” or the accomplishment of seven great labours in 
Mazendaran is given to to the father, in the Chinese story a 
similar great feat is ascribed to the son. For according to thb 
Persian poem it was the father who conquered the seven demons 
and wild beasts of Mazendaran while the Chinese account makes 
the son ( No-Cha ) overcome the seven demons of Mei-Shan (Grube, 
623). 

In the Shahnameh we are told that at the birth of Sohrab 
(No-Cha) his father presented him with a jewel to be worn 
as a bracelet. According to this account the object of the 
bracelet was to serve as a recognition of the paternity of 
Sohrab. In the Chinese epic, too, No-Cha wears a bracelet 
which, however, was in itself a powerful weapon. No-Cha was 
bom with this arm-ring and with that weapon he slew dragon- 
warriors (Grube, 162) and many other enemies. Miraculous 
weapons were not much in the line of the Persian epic, which 
was addressed to a people less imaginative than the Chinese. 
One can therefore well imagine why the miraculous bracelet 
which served as a formidable weapon in the Chinese poem was 
relegated to an ornamental and secondary purpose in the 
Persian epic. 

Dealing with the episode of Sohrab, the Shahnameh re¬ 
counts the exploits of a heroine named Gurdafarid. She was 
the daughter of Hajir—the commandant of a border fortress of 
Iran. Her father having been taken prisoner she herself took 
the field against Sohrab and his allies, and performed great 
deeds of arms. It was not until she had abandoned the 
fortress that it was taken by Sohrab, who had meanwhile fallen 
in love with her. 

This episode is found also in the Feng-Shen-Yen-I in its 
entirety. The heroine whose Chinese name was Teng Chan-Yu 
was the daughter of the warrior Teng-Kin-Kung who command¬ 
ed the fort San-Shan-Kuan. Her father being incapacitated 
by a wound in the shoulder, she herself took the field against 
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Tzeya, No-Cha and their allies and put to rout three of their 
chief heroes—Tzeya, Huang Tien-Hua, and Lung-Su-Hie. No- 
Cha vastly enjoyed this defeat of his friends by a mere girl 
(Grube, 594). In the end the fortress was taken by treachery 
and it required the combined efforts of No-Cha and a whole 
squadron of warriors to secure the person of the war-like maid. 
The whole episode is the same both in the Shahnameh and 
in the Feng-Shen-Yen-I, except the one important detail that 
the maid escapes capture in the Iranian account. 

The Simurgh (The Bird “Rukh”) 

We might now consider the famous “ Simurgh ” of the 
Shahnameh—that wonderful bird which helps and rescues the 
hero Rustam (who corresponds to Li-Tsing' in the Chinese epic) 
so often in his wars. In fact Rustam would have deen van¬ 
quished and slain by the young hero Isfendiar, but for the help 
of this marvellous bird. The Chinese epic furnishes us with 
a very similar account of the bird “ Rukh ” and also in connection 
with Li-Tsing. In the shape of the saint Jan-teng tao-jen this 
miraculous bird helps Li-Tsing against a younger hero and saves 
the former’s life. Only in the Chinese epic it is against No-Cha 
(Sohrab) that the bird protects the hero. Thus the mysterious 
bird has a double nature in the Chinese account—it is both 
a bird and a saint. This well illustrates what I have said in 
my paper on Bahram Yasht read before the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal about the etymology of the word " Simurgh.” 

In the Chinese accounts the bird Sien-Ho, the crane, gets its 
name from its association with the “ Sien ” or hermits with 
which it is associated. The name “ Simurgh ” (in Avesta 
“ Mereg-Sin ”) is formed by analogy—as a marvellous bird asso¬ 
ciated with one of the hermits or “ Sien.” This association 
is well illustrated by the case of the bird “ Rukh ” in the Feng- 
Shen-Yen-I, which sometimes appears as a bird and sometimes 
as the hermit Jan-teng tao-jen. In the Chinese poem the bird 
sometimes fights on its own account against warlike and powerful 
magicians (Grube, 566 and 607) though by the side of 
Jan-teng. 

POLADWAND (THE MAGICIANS OF Po-LU-TAO) 

As the great struggle described in the two epics drew near 
its crisis new and more terrible devices were resorted to by the 
combatants. In the Chinese epic the party which was 
approaching defeat summoned to its assistance super-magicians 
from Po-lu-tao (“ the island of the white hart ”) and other 
remote places. Great battling magicians they were who for 
a time restored the fortunes of the party by which they were 
summoned ; for in Po-lu-tao the friends of the party of Chou- 
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Wang found and practised new arts of war which were for¬ 
bidden by the code of Taoism (Grube, 550-553). So also, m the 
Shahnameh, Afrasiyab who had tried in vain to conquer Iran 
with his army resorted at last to the help of the demon 
Poladwand. Let us see how the Iranian poem describes this 
reinforcement : 

ylj* 1 y& ^/° y^ 

[Since our men were exhausted we have to resort to 
demons of a battling and roaring nature. This evil demon 
has a fearful form and is a great cavalier]. 

It is further to be noted, as a very significant feature that 
Poladwand is summoned to the Persian war from his home 
in the mountains of China. 

ksJ is**-*'* fy> b* cA>* 

[His abode was in the mountains of China and in that 
country he had no rival.] 

The summoning of the demon from the Chinese mountains 
to attack Iran reminds us of the Chinese hermits residing 
on mountains like Kun-Lun—the abode of Taoist genii (Grube, 
554) or Mt. Kiu-sien-shan (Grube, 119). Indeed the Feng-Shen- 
Yen-I introduces us to numerous such genii and hermits who 
descend into battle from their headquarters in inaccessible 
mountains. While therefore the Shahnameh introduces us to 
only one such demon or spirit coming from the Chinese moun¬ 
tain the Feng-Shen-Yen-I furnishes us with accounts of nu¬ 
merous similar supernatural beings from mountains aud islands. 
In particular, there are the ten “ battle magicians ” from the 
island of Kin-ao-tao (Grube, 549~et seq). 

With the advent of these magical forces on both sides the 
war developed into a titanic struggle and in dealing with it the 
Feng-Shen-Yen-I rises to new heights of sublimity. The flood 
of unholy magic and rites at first bore all before it. Even the 
most eminent warriors like No-Cha (Sohrab) went down before it 
(Grube, 547 and 595); and the great organizer and general of the 
good cause—Tzeya—had to be “ relieved ” of his command, 
which had to be conferred on a super-magician like Jan-teng 
(Grube, 566). A series of wonderful magical exploits are per¬ 
formed and the highest and most delicate supernatural machi¬ 
nery is utilised on either sides. 

In the Shahnameh to the fight between Rustam and 
Poladwand is described in fine poetic style ; but there was un¬ 
fortunately much less scope than in the Chinese version for 
sublimity and ingenuity. The hard-headed Persians could not 
be expected to appreciate the highly subtle and miraculous 
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weapons which would appeal to the readers of the Chinese 
poem. To the practical Persian raoe the final arbitrament of 
all combats—whether between mortals and demons—seemed to 
lie with the heavy mace. Consequently, Poladwand though 
reputed to be a demon has to take on Rustam with the ordi¬ 
nary weapons of ancient warfare—the sword and the mace. 
When Rustam could not kill the demon with mace or sword he 
seized the latter and dashed him on the ground with such force 
that all his bones were nearly broken. In fact, the treatment of 
the episode of Poladwand in the Shahnameh disappoints the 
expectations aroused in us as regards the warfare of demons *, 
for the demon fails to exhibit any novel or .special methods of 
fighting. The position taken up in the Chinese epic is certainly 
the more logical. Demons and magicians—supposing them 
to exist—cannot be got rid of by the commonplace methods of 
knocking them on the head with a mace or dashing them to 
the ground by a trick of wrestling. 

Special attention has to be drawn to the fact that the 
Shahnameh shows a sequence or “ block ” of no less than three 
Chinese episodes—the stories of the Khaqan-i-Chin, of Polad¬ 
wand and of Akwan Diw. This last demon, I hope, I have 
already elsewhere satisfactorily identified with Fei-Lien. In 
fact, when reading these episodes in the Iranian epic we are 
actually in the land of Feng-Shen-Yen-I; and in the adven¬ 
tures of Poladwand and Akwan we are certainly watching the 
reflections or shadows of the Titanic war of magicians narrated 
in the Chinese epic. Firdausi’s description of Akwan—with his 
stag’s body, leopard’s colour and snake’s tail fully corresponds 
to Chinese accounts of Fei-Lien. But above all in the methods 
of warfare exhibited by Akwan Diw we can trace much similar¬ 
ity to the methods of magical warfare usual in the Feng- 
Shen-Yen-I. Akwan Diw avoids the blows of even Rustam’s 
sword and mace by changing himself into a blast of wind ; and 
he flies away into the sky carrying Rustam with himself. Even 
apart from all this Fei-Lien possesses unique interest and 
importance for the comparative study of the Shahnameh and 
the Feng-Shen-Yen-I. For in both epics he appears as a 
supporter of the defeated side, though in the Chinese epic 
Fei-Lien shows a treacherous character and would go over 
at the end of the struggle to the victorious side. 

“The Combat of the Eleven” ( ) 

As the epic struggle is about to terminate it is very 
interesting to find that both in the Chinese and the Persian 
poem the same method is adopted of annihilating the defeated 
party. In both poems it is found impossible to get rid of 
the masses* of great combatants arrayed against each other 
by the slow process of single combats. An impasse was obviously 
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reached in both cases and some extraordinary contrivance 
was required to dear the field of the superfluous masses of 
warriors and demons. A great combat is therefore arranged in 
both epics of eleven champions of the one side against eleven 
of the other party. The important business is arranged with 
the greatest ceremony. In the Shahnameh the commanders of 
the two sides (Guderz and Piran) have long pourparlers in 
which they devise these series of glorified combats and make 
arrangements for their proper procedure. So also in the Feng- 
Shen-Yen-I, the commander of one side (Tai-Shih Wen) sends a 
formal challenge to the opposite general (Tzeya). The 
challenge was to the effect that Tai-Shih Wen with his ten 
battling magicians was ready to fight Tzeya and his champions 
in order to end the war (Grube, 567). The challenge was 
accepted by Tzeya and the two parties of warriors met in 
mortal combat. In both epics each side is assigned a hill as 
headquarters from which it descends into the combat. 

Here again the treatment of the combat of “ eleven against 
eleven ” is less sublime in the Shahnameh than in the Feng- 
Shen-Yen-I ; and that because of the obvious partiality of 
Firdausi to one of the sides. He takes care that not a single 
Iranian champion is killed or defeated in the series of eleven 
combats. This poetic injustice greatly diminishes the interest 
of the narrative. 

Very differently is the business managed in the Chinese 
epic. Here there is no plain sailing even for the victorious 
party. The fears of their leader Jan-teng are very real and 
well founded. Not in vain does he sigh and observe that 
“in this age my ten companions will surely receive injuries” 
(Grube, 566). These fears were fully justified ; for in the very 
first combat he lost Ten Hua, one of his best helpers (Grube, 
567). It was only after many days’ hard fighting and various 
losses that the party of Tzeya won the day ; and their leader 
had to fly from the field to seek help from the immortal Chao- 
Kung-ming (Grube, 581). It must, however, be admitted that 
in the Chinese poem the idea of a combat of eleven champions 
is sometimes departed from as an occasional outsider mingles in 
the fray. It remains also to emphasise that in both epics the 
war is virtually ended with this combat of eleven champions.” 
In the Shahnameh, after “ the combat of the eleven” King 
Afrasiyab is a fugitive. Gone are his old assistants and war¬ 
riors ; gone, too, is his faithful minister Pir&n Wiseh—a good 
servant of a bad master whose character reminds us forcibly of 
that of Tai-Shih Wen who served the tyrant Chou-Wang so 
faithfully and so fruitlessly. The personal challenges which 
Afrasiyab and his son Shedah deliver later onto their foes, show 
too plainly that their army has been exhausted. 

And finally what happens to Afrasiyab when he has lost 
his crown and his army ? He who had been the grand organiser 
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of the war, he who had sent into the fight one after another 
Piran Wiseh and Poladwand and the “eleven champions”, 
and who had backed up prince Siawash against his father 
wets at last driven to conceal himself finally in the lake Chai- 
Chasta. The Shahnameh calls his refuge the “ Hang-i-Afra- 
siyab” a word borrowed from the Avesta term “Hankan”. 
Strangely enough the fate of the grand organizer of the struggle 
in the Feng-Shen-Yen-I was just the same. It was Shen-Kung- 
Pao who had sent forward one hero after another to espouse the 
party which was defeated in the end. He it was who had sent 
into the war those who fought “the combat of the eleven” 
as well as warriors like Ma-Yuan and Lo-Suan and who had 
made prince Yin-Kiao take up arms against his father. It,was 
also his fate to be imprisoned in a well or lake in the North Sea 
(Grube, 617). 

Thus there is abundant proof of striking and unexpected 
resemblance between quite a number of episodes in the Shah¬ 
nameh and the Feng-Shen-Yen-I. But what is even more 
significant is that the resemblances and parallelisms are not 
spread indiscriminately over the whole range of the works but 
are confined mainly to the legends relating to a small and 
clearly defined group of epic personalities. This observation 
will be of great use to us in tracing the source of the resem¬ 
blances which we have noted. For, obviously, if the resem¬ 
blances were due to a casual interchange of legends and ideas 
they would be spread evenly over the range of the works. As 
a matter of fact, however, the resemblances are concentrated in 
the main in the legends relating to a narrow circle of person¬ 
alities. A mere enumeration of these personages will show that 
(according to the Shahnameh) they are all related to the Saka 
race and history. The parallelisms have been shown to be 
very closing in the matter of the stories relating to Sohrab 
(No-Cha) and Rustam (Li-Tsing) as well as those about the bird 
“Rukh” (Simurgh); and there is little need to remind the 
student of the Shahnameh that these personalities form the 
very centre of the cycle of Sakastan legends. There are also 
Sodabeh (Su-Ta-Ki), her husband King Kaus (Chou-Sin or 
Chou-Wang) and her step-son Siawash (Yin-Kiao). These are 
also related to the Saka cycle of stories since Sudabeh is 
the daughter of the prince of Hamawaran who was a Saka 
chief as is shown by Firdausi. Here is the main proof of the 
obligations both of the Chinese and the Iranian epic to the 
Saka legends. These legends of a warlike and romantic race like 
the Sakas would have a strong attraction for both the producers 
and hearers of the ballads sung in Central Asia and Eastern 
Iran. In fact there are certain races whose romantic legends 
and poems have general appeal for their neighbours. Thus 
even to-day India borrows most of the provincial history of 
Rajputna which is largely peopled by the descendants of thfc 
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same Sakas. But there was another motive which necessitated 
borrowings both on the part of China and Iran. The desire of 
the Iranian population for accounts of their old royalty was 
only equalled by the poverty of the annals regarding events and 
incidents. For the A vesta and the Pahlavi writings contain 
only occasional references to historical events. China had 
perhaps a little larger amount of authentic history. But, even 
so, and giving all credit to Sze-ma Tsien for his admirable work 
we cannot see very much material for the epic and the 
romance. The ballad-makers both of Iran and China were 
thus under the necessity of helping themselves to the material 
so abundantly offered by the Sakas. 

While thus in all probability both the Iranian and the 
Chinese epic incorporated legends of the Sakas, we can see that 
in the Shahnameh they have been in a way kept apart while 
they have been more closely incorporated in the Feng-Shen- 
Yen-I. In the latter poem the exploits of heroes like Li-Tsing 
and No-Cha (borrowed from the Saka cycle) are spread over the 
whole range of the poem and do not occupy any particular 
portion or portions of the epic by themselves. In the Shah¬ 
nameh, however, there is noticeable a distinct tendency to keep 
apart the material drawn from Saka sources. Indeed when 
carefully examined, the Shahnameh shows alternate strata of 
purely Iranian and Sakaean material. This observation might 
be illustrated by a few examples. Thus the wars of Rustam in 
Mazendaran and his combat with Sohrab form the first stratum 
of almost purely Saka legend. After that the Shahnameh goes 
on with the career of Siawash and the rise of Kai Khusrau to 
royalty in which Rustam plays but a secondary part, and which 
might be therefore termed a purely Iranian stratum or portion. 
This ia followed by another purely Iranian chapter— viz: the 
one dealing with wars of the heroes Guderz and Tus and their 
family with Piran-Wisa and his Turanian. Then succeeds 
another purely Sakaean chapter which narrates the successes of 
Rustam against the Kushans, the Chinese (under their Khagan) 
and the Indians (represented by Shangal). After this Firdausi 
resumes the wars of the families of Guderz and Piran and 
we hear little of Rustam. Even in the final episode of the ruin 
and death of Afrasiyab, Rustam, curiously enough, plays no part 
and thus this great chapter remains purely Iranian. Indeed 
after his Chinese Kushan and Indian exploits, Rustam and 
his Sakas disappear from our view until he is brought in again 
as the hero of two Saka ballads of which the first recounted his 
fight with Isfendiar and the other describes his end. 

Let us now summarise the conclusions reached in this 
paper. Our comparison of the Shahnameh and the Feng-Shen- 
Yen-I has been carried out on two lines. We have compared, 
on the one hand, individual legends with the object of identi¬ 
fication. We have also traced the parallel character of the 
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general lines of evolution of the two epios. The main results of 
our studies can now be presented. 

(1) We have found remarkable parallelism both general 
and detailed between the legends of Chou-Wang and Kai-Kaus, 
Su-Ta-Ki and Sudabeh, Yin Kiao and Siawash, Sohrab and 
NoCha, the bird “ Rukh ” and (Simurgh). But there is some¬ 
thing more to notice than the mere parallelisms however exact; 
for in some cases we can even see how that parallelism was 
brought about. It is obvious, for example, that the character 
of King Kaus in the Shahnameh has been much altered from 
what it was in the Avesta. In this instance we can actually 
trace the influence of the Chinese epog upon Persian legend. 

(2) Particular attention is also invited to the fact that^in 
the Shahnameh there are two compact blocks # of the “ Chinese” 
episodes. The first and earlier block consists of the legends 
about the seven labours of Rustam (the “Haft Khwan”). If 
the episodes of Sohrab, Sudabeh and Siawash have Chinese 
counterparts, so also corresponding to the seven demons and 
difficulties which Rustam encountered in the “ Haft Khwan ” 
are the seven demons of Mei-Shan who were overcome by No-Cha 
(Sohrab) in the Chinese poem. The second or later block of 
“ Chinese ” episodes in the Shahnameh consists of the legends 
of Khaquan-I-Chin, Poladwand and Akwan. According to 
Firdausi all these came from China and I have identified the 
second with the battling magicians of Po-lu tao and the third 
with Fei-Lien. The formation of two such extensive blocks 
of legends, and the references in Shahnameh to the Chinese 
origin of the demons concerned would by themselves be 
significant proofs of the influence of the Chinese epos on Iranian 
legends. On the other hand, and in earlier ages, Iranian 
mythology might well have influenced Chinese legends. But 
in the later ages one can gather that the influence of matured 
and important Chinese epics like the Feng-Shen-Yen-I upon 
the Persian Saga would be important. 

(3) Quite apart from these individual and common 
legends we come to the fact of the parallel development of the 
general schemes of the two epics. We start with the fact that 
both epics have as their scheme a great combat between 
the forces of good and evil, as is indeed avowed by the 
Chinese poem. After a time when the combat deepens, the 
losing side in both epics draws upon the help of demoniac 
beings like Poladwand (the battling magicians of Po-lu-tao) 
and Akwan (Fei-Lien). Soon in both poems the problem of an 
epic impasse arises viz. how to get rid of the vast number of 
combatants on each side. Both poems solve it in the same 
and very characteristic way—the combat of eleven champions 
on each side. It is remarkable that no other of the world’s 
epics uses this way bringing about the denouement . Needless 
to say that the eleven heroes of the good side prevail. But 
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even so the end is not yet; for the heroes of the good side 
too remain to be disposed of. Consequently in the Shahnameh 
King Kai-Khusru the leader of the good side is made to ascend 
to heaven without tasting of the bitterness of death, and most 
of his paladins die on mountains in trying to follow his 
example. Obviously the Shahnameh follows a later type of 
the old legend of Iran, and in the earlier form the paladins 
also ascended to heaven; for in the Pahlavi writings Tus 
and Giw among these paladins are also regarded as immortals. 
Similarly in the Feng-Shen-Yen-I seven leaders of the good 
side like No-Cha (Sohrab), and his father Li-Tsing (Rustam) 
go back to the mountains to complete their ascetic practices. 
Thus both epics terminate alike—the best heroes of each 
ascending the mountains to fulfil mystic aspirations. 

It is to be hoped that these articles might induce some 
eminent Sinologs and Avesta scholars to develop the topic 
of Sino-Iranian legends and to bring out its great potentialities. 
Besides the Feng-Shen-Yen-I the Chinese literature possesses a 
great wealth of legendary literature. A profound study of 
that literature side by side with the Shahnameh as well as 
the Avesta and Pahlavi texts will help us to write adequately 
a great and new chapter in the history of the world’s mytho¬ 
logy and legends. 




Article No. 33 


Brahmanism and Lawful Food. 

By M. M. Chatterji. 

At the outset, the method of interpreting Brahmanical 
Scriptures adopted by recognised exegetists may be shortly 
summarised. In the first place, they accept the authority of 
the scriptures in that they are super-rational ( ) but not 

opposed to reason. The truth or reality indicated by scrip¬ 
tural words are not within the range of perceptive and logical 
faculties. The truth indicated by the words is proved by the 
existence of the words themselves. The words are the onty 
link between individuals, possessed of the five senses and 
the logical faculties of deduction and induction, and the truth 
indicated as the meaning of the words, which are not mere 
meaningless sounds. It is obvious that no possible motive can 
be imagined to exist in one possessed of perceptive and logical 
faculties to create a link with what is imperceptible and un¬ 
thinkable, especially when that to be linked with, is of no indi¬ 
vidual benefit within the range of sense and mind. The above 
statements are intended to be a modernised summary of Sahara 
Svami’s commentary on the ritualist Vedic teachings (Purva 
Mimansd) so far as it relates to the acceptance of the 
Scriptures as an organon of truth. The scriptures derive their 
authority from the super-rational character of their declarations 
with which reason can be harmonised so as to secure the 
supreme well-being of rational beings (VTWTO). 

This search for harmony is known as knowledge (). 
The process of harmonisation is not confined to reason alone 
but embraces emotion (vfifff) and action ( ). Sectarian differ¬ 

ences arise from emphasis laid upon one of the three faculties 
or qualities and are embittered by denial and dishonour ot 
those not emphasised. For an all-absorbing search for har¬ 
mony between reason and unloved, unvalued super-rational 
being per «e is inconceivable. An all-forgetting loving search of 
the wholly unknown is equally inconceivable. And so is 
canonical action without interest and intelligence. It may not 
be useless to change the phraseology so as to prevent the obs¬ 
curation of thought by words UT*r is faith, “ the evidence 
of things unseen” which u comes from hearing ” (Ep . Rom .— 
X-17). vfm is charity or love and is works. 

In the ten mdha or great Upanisads, which form the 
Vedic foundation of Brahmanism the emphasis is laid on tfrar 
but harmony with and *4r is not wanting. For instance in 
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Taittiriya Upanisad the supreme is declared to be joy in itself, 
the quintessence of love or Mfifi. 1 

In Isopanisad harmony with works is declared. 2 But the 
subject can in no sense, be completed without a reference to 
SankarAcharya, who is universally taken in Brahmandom as 
the archetype of all Adualist ( n) teachers concerning the 
Supreme as Being per se (Sat). Obviously from Being per 
se form, attribute, action and even conception cannot be con¬ 
ceived as separate and only negative expressions will be reason¬ 
ably allowed such as fsrgni (attributeless), OrTTOPC (formless), 
firffcw (actionless), (ineffable), (unknowable) and 

so forth. According to him, as is well known, the supreme fend 
of existence is ifm or liberation from relative or conditioned 
existence which makes the self indistinguishable from Being per 
se but not extinction which would make liberation while in the 
body impossible. Besides extinction cannot be a 


1 ipfr far*^ I iWST I 

^ fa*Ti! i * fairfVr i 

inr * *r <urf?T i fai r% i 

VTWXKZUifii I * ^TWTif | 

e nj 

V» ' 

H© who knows the bliss of that Brahman, from whence all speech, 
with the mind, turns away unable to reach it, he fears nothing. 

He does not distress himself with the thought. Why did I not 
do what is good ? Why did I do what is bad ? He who thus knows 
these two (good and bad), frees himself. He who knows both, frees 
himself. This is the Upanisad. S.B.E., Vol. XV, p. 63. 

ihr am»r wiftar wt w - «rerf^ m o 

** h ^ ii 

1st. All the material extension in this world, whatsoever it may be, 
should be considered as clothed with the existence of the Supreme regu¬ 
lating spirit: by thus abstracting thy mind from wordly thoughts, 
preserve thyself from self-sufficiency, and entertain not a covetous regard 
for property belonging to any individual. 

2nd Let man desire to live a whole century, practising, in this 
world, during that time, religious rites, because for such A SELFISH 
MIND IS THINE, besides the observance of these rites, there is no 
other mode the praotice of which would not subjeot thee to evils. 

(Raja Ram Mohah Rby.) 
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desired object 1 . Of Bhakli , he says—Of all means for the 
attainment of liberation bhakti alone is of the highest value.* 
Bhakti :—thus is termed the search for the true or essential 
nature of one’s ownself. 

The resume “ Brihadaranyaka ” and “ Chhandogya” 
Upanisads are prolific mothers of pratika 8 upasana or sacred 
science based on symbols. The pratika is an objective reality 
of value in practical life. It is taken dissociated from time, 
place, individuality and action so as to represent an aspect of 
the transcendent Supreme and then by gradation is connected 
with general and individual life of practice. Examples will 
presently be seen in connection with the Bhagavad Gita which 
completes the canonical scriptures of the three-fold path (pras- 
thana trayam). The harmonious combination of faith, love 
and works is fully and popularly exhibited in the Bhagavad 
Gita:— 

‘ Two paths of devotion for the world were declared by 
Me in the beginning, O sinless one, devotion as wisdom of the 
spiritually wise, and devotion as action of the men of action’\ 4 

Proceeding it shows that faith and action are not mutually 
exclusive but according to individual temperament one is more 
accentuated than the other. For as is shown, the physical 
body, which faith itself needs for its development, cannot 
be maintained without action or works:— 

“ Perform thou proper action; action is superior to in¬ 
action. By inaction even thy bodily voyage cannot be accom¬ 
plished.” 6 

In this connection the example is cited of Janaka who, 
living in royal splendour, reached the supreme end:— 

“ Verily through action Janaka and others attained the goal. 

1 See his commentary in ‘‘Brahma Sutram” passim specially on 
Adhyay IV, P&da 4. 

2 *ftw**w*nit 1 

i ^ n 

©, • N ' 

3 Literary meaning “ what makes known ” as sign or symbol. 

4 fffavr f*reT 3<T tflWT I 

trnnftit* s 

(Bhagavad Gita, III, 3) 

*ir*iifv « 

(Bhagavad Gita, III, 8) 
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And even seeing the need of keeping men fixed to duty, thou 
oughtest to perform thy duties. ,,1 

The related teaching is wound up as follows :— 

“ Fools say, and not the wise, that renunciation and right 
performance of action are different. He who practises one 
perfectly, receives the fruit of both. ,,2 

Similar combination between faith and love is lucidly 
declared:— 

“Four classes of men, workers of righteousness, worship 
Me, O Arjuna,—the afflicted, the searchers for Truth, the 
desirers of possessions, and the wise, O son of Bharata.” 8 

Finally, the condition of the devotee who neglects love 
is described as a warning :— 

“Greater is the difficulty for those whose hearts are fixed 
on the unmanifest. Verily, firm devotion to the unmanifest is 
obtained with great suffering by embodied creatures.” 4 

It is not very difficult to trace in the Bhagavad Gita the 
method of applying spiritual doctrines to practical conduct. 
It would be useful to consider character, the root of conduct, 
before touching on the subject of food which is only a branch. 
A knowledge of the formulae must precede their application to 
given problems. 

The character of the devotee whose heart in all-absorbing 
love, rests in the Supreme, revealed by faith, is thus des¬ 
cribed :— 

“ Hating no creature, full of brotherly love, and fcom- 
passionate, devoid of my-ness, devoid of egotism, equal towards 
suffering and enjoyment, forgiving.” 6 


1 fir I 

(Bhagavad Gita, III, 20) 

2 snprarTOT: w vfiOTT: 1 

(Bhagavad Gita, V, 4) 

(Bhagavad Gita, VII, 16) 

VTOT fil u 

(Bhagavad Gita, XII. 5) 
6 *4*?TTiTt TO Wm W V I 

finwift n 

(Bhagavad Gita, XII, 13) 
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“Ever content, of tranquil heart, with nature subjugated, 
firm in intent, and with thought and faith given up to Me: 
whoso is my devotee is dear unto Me. 01 

“He from whom no one feels perturbation, also whom no 
one perturbs, who is free from the agitation arising from 
exultation, despondency, and fear, is beloved of Me.” 2 

“Unexpecting, pure, capable, neutral, devoid of fear, 
giving up initiation of action, whoso is my devotee is beloved 
of Me.” 8 

“ He who does not feel exultant, nor hates, nor mourns, 
nor longs, giving up good as well as evil, whoso is possessed of 
devotion is beloved of Me.” 4 

“ Equal towards friend and enemy and also toward honor 
and disgrace, equal towards heat and cold, towards enjoyment 
and suffering, and devoid of attachment.” 5 

“Equal to whom are abuse and adulation, silent, content 
with any and everything, without fixed habitation, firm in 
heart, possessed of devotion,—such a man is beloved of Me.” 6 

“Those who worship this immortality-bearing law as de¬ 
clared, full of faith, regarding Me as the supreme end, and 
devoted—are excessively beloved of Me.” 7 

The form of teaching differs when love is emphasized :— 

“ Even if the most evil-conducted man worships Me with 


1 *ff?t WWT I 

j * 

wajflifrHsfr *r 3 fsw ii 

si 

2 *rernftf5a»^ <snqfr i 

^ ^ ^ fw ii 

3 'Sqjftot JRRW I 

3ft *?$*[! * % fa*?: II 

4 3ft *r *r $1% *r ifreft «r i 

ZJWrcjWfwSft KfwHIST 3j: H it fS3j: || 

5 ^ ftnt 'sr »n»ri<niisrat: i 

qrf*r%?i: 3 fsro *rc; o 

7 % g W«2?tf»t^ 3nft7it >rujqi9^ i 

t«tt wmw % ftm: ti 

(Bhagavad Gita, XII, 14-20) 
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exclusive devotion, he is to be considered even as righteous 
because he is rightly determind.” 1 

“ Such an one quickly becomes righteous-souled, for 
he comes to perpetual peace, Swear, 0 son of Kunti, my 
devotee never is destroyed.” 2 3 

The substance is summarised by Suresvara Achftrya, the 
first Mohant or Abbot of the Sringari Math, founded by 
his preceptor Saukaracharya, in “ Naishkarmasidhih ” :— 

“Of him who has attained the true vision of “ Atma” 
(the Supreme) non-hater and the rest are unworked for attri¬ 
butes and not forms of spiritual exercise.*’ 8 

This universal aspect of character is applied to the four 
types of men not necessarily castes as known to ancient Egypt 
and India. The four types are mentioned 

“ According to the classification of action and qualities 
the four castes are created by me. Know me, non-actor and 
changeless, as even the author of this.” 4 5 

The types can be generally described as men with natural 
proclivity. (1) to learn and teach (2) to found and maintain 
social and national order (3) to increase provision and (4) 
to work under direction. The expression in action of the four 
types is described as follows :— 

“The duties of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and 
also of Sudras are divided into classes by the qualities arising 
from nature.” 6 * 

“ Internal and external self-control, purity, forgiveness, 
rectitude, learning, spiritual perception, and faith are the 
nature-born duties of Brahmans.” 6 

1 Wit i 

TOt* * w to* fir w ii 

(Bhagavad Gita, IX, 30) 

2 firi wfir tot?w i 

q fw r rff tfir * t ii 

(Bhagavad Gita, IX, 31) 

3 to ^winrftTO i 

w»ro w g ii 

4 ^TTg«Wi wr gniTOfiwnrvc: i 

TO TO?K*fif ftsjTOkwreii ii 

(Bhagavad Gita, IV, 13) 

5 *n*rofii*rfTOt totto vrov i 

TO?fir vfawuf* II 

6 V *it ^TfifnCTTOt* V I 

fwnwTfroi u 

(Bhagavad Gita, XVIII, 41-42) 
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“ Heroism, vigor, patient endurance, presence of mind, not 
turning back in battle, liberality, lordliness, are the nature-bom 
duties of Kashatriyas.” 1 

“ Agriculture, breeding of cattle, and commerce are the 
nature-born duties of Vaisyas; and of Sudras the nature-born 
duty is that of which the essence is to serve.” 2 

Finally individual action is left to individual conscience:— 

“ Whoever performs action that has to be done, without 
depending upon the fruit of action, is the man of renunciation 
as well as the performer of right action and not the mere giver 
up of consecrated fire and works of the law.” 8 

Here, perhaps, a repetition may not be wholly useless. All 
that can be conceived in the universal aspect independently of 
time, place and individuality is to be taken as an expression of 
the Divine Archetype, inseparable in thought from Being per se 
or Reality itself. From this view-point food is declared as 
Soma or universal sapor:— 

“ Also entering into the earth, 1 uphold these creatures by 
my power, and I nourish all vegetables by becoming Soma, the 
embodiment of sapor.” 4 

And the eater of food as fire so heat and air:— 

“ I, becoming Vaisvanara and entering into the bodies of 
living creatures, digest the four kinds of food, being joined with 
the upward and downward life-breaths.” 6 

The above declaration, however efficacious in removing 
spiritual antipathy based on difference in the use of food 
by people or individuals, is not helpful in the selection of food 

1 wbii i 

^r*r ii 

vfrsnufsr* TOwfa ii 

(Bhagavad Gita, XVIII, 43-44) 

* ^ *r ii 

(Bhagavad Gita, VI, 1) 

4 amnfiwr vrcsrarttftsrer i 

3«grf*? wnw i 

(Bhagavad Gita, XV, 13, 14) 
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by individuals. For practical guidance all kinds of food are 
divided into three classes :— 

“ Foods which promote longevity, mental tranquillity, 
industry, harmony of bodily functions, cheerfulness, and 
sympathy, with those of like temperament, and are succulent, 
oleaginous, producing permanent benefit to the body, and the 
composition of which is ascertainable at sight, are attractive 
to those in whom the quality of sattva is dominant .* n 

“Foods excessively bitter, sour, salt, hot, pungent, dry 
and ardent are attractive to those in whom rajas prevails and 
are productive of unpleasantness, suffering and disease.* >2 

“ Foods insufficiently cooked, deprived of savour, offensive 
in odour, not fresh and unfit for sacrificial offering are attractive 
to those in whom tamas prevails.” 3 

The technical term Sattvika and the rest are thus ex¬ 
plained :— 

“O Thou of mighty arms, sattva, rajas, and tamas these 
Prakriti-born qualities bind to the body the unchanging lord of 
the body.” 4 

“ Among them sattva, illuminative on account of its trans¬ 
parency and restfulness, 0 sinless one, ties through attachment 
to happiness and knowledge.” 6 

“Know rajas to be the embodiment of desire, and the 
producer of thirst and relish ; that. O Kunti’s son, ties the ego 
through attachment to action.” 6 

“ Know tamas as born of insensibility the deluder of all 


1 I 

vw ftrwrx: fepcr wtii 11 

* ***!«¥! 4 >H I I 

> 

»frarsr 11 

(Bhagavad Gita, XVII, 8-10) 

4 vsrera Tfh ajnrrt sfifrawi: i 

5 xpr fipNrsnw i 

wflr nww n 

vnrniw fafa i 

(Bhagavad Gita, XIV, 5-7) 
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embodied creatures, O Bharata’s son; it ties through heedless¬ 
ness, laziness, and sleep.” 1 

“Sattva attaches to happiness, rajas to actions, while 
tamas, veiling the power of discrimination, attaches to heedless¬ 
ness.” 2 

“ Overcoming rajas and tamas, sattva asserts itself, O Bha¬ 
rata’s son; similarly rajas, sattva and tamas, and tamas, sattva 
and rajas.” 8 

“ When at every gate of the body there is the illumination 
of knowledge, then know that sattva is dominant.” 4 

“Greed, initiation of action, energy in great worldly 
achievements, unrest, and thirst, these are born on rajas be¬ 
coming dominant.” 5 

44 Non-illumination, non-initiation, heedlessness and delu¬ 
sion,—these, O son of Kuril, are born on tamas becoming domi¬ 
nant.” 6 

With these general statements the selection of food by in¬ 
dividuals is left to his own Judgment:— 

“ For him who is regulated in food, in enjoyment, in exer¬ 
tion of work,—regulated as well in sleep and walking,—medi¬ 
tation becomes the destroyer of all suffering.” 7 

A word about the Bhagavad Gita in conclusion: At the 
present time it is the most well known of all canonical Brahman 


1 mreramrai 11 

g mr: ii 

:5 TOqpranftyir wri vrafif i 

vmiwii fW ii 

^TTif ?t^t ii 

6 qpjftTlVJPP W*T I 

fasr ii 

(Bhagavad Gita, XIV, 8-13) 

(Bhagavad Gita, VI, 17) 
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Scripture in this country and abroad. The third quarter of the 
19th century hardly knew of more than one edition of it in 
Bengali-8oript with a translation in classioal Bengali by Ananda 
Chandra Vedantabagis and now there are numerous popular 
editions with Bengali translation, in prose and verse. 

The first English translation was by Charles Wilkins. It 
was published under the authority of the East India Company 
in 1785. Through Emerson it gave to the English language 
the word “ over-soul/* 1 obviously a mistranslation of “^HTTur,” 
literally meaning or “ ownness.” It also inspired Emer¬ 

son’s “ Hymn to Brahma,” not as well known as can be 
wished. 

If the red slayer think he slays, * 

Or if the slain think he is slain. 

They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 

Far or forgot to me is near; 

Shadow and sunlight are the same; 

The vanished gods to me appear; 

And one to me are shame and fame. 

They reckon ill who leave me out; 

When me they fly, I am the wings ; 

1 am the doubter and the doubt. 

And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 

The strong gods pine for my abode, 

And pine in vain the sacred Seven, 

But thou, meek lover of the good ! 

Find me, and turn thy back on heaven. 

R. W. Emerson. 

It will be pleasant to remember the following verse as the 
source of Emerson’s inspiration :— 

v vw i 

^ ®rr*i w ii 

(Bhagavad Gita, II, 19) 

“ He who knows it as the slayer, and also he who knows it 
as the slain, they both know not rightly: it kills not, nor is 
killed.” 


1 “Over-soul” —n. Tho all containing soul; the absolute reality 
that which includes all being; subjective or 
objective. ( From Webster’s Dictionary). 
“That unity, that over-soul within which every 
man’s particular being is contained and made 
one with all other.”—Emerson. 

—Webster’s Dictionary. 
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The Wither-tip Disease of Citrus Plants. Part I. 

By H. Chaudhuri and Gopal Singh. 

The Wither-tip disease due to Colletotrichum glceosporioides 
Penzig., is probably the most destructive fungus disease known 
to attack the citrus plants. It is also known by the names 
of ‘ leaf spot,* * lemon spot/ ‘ anthracnose/ etc., according to 
the injuries it causes. This disease is very common in India 
and has been found to be present on all species of citrus. It is 
uncertain where this disease originated at first but it is now 
found all over the world wherever citrus is grown. The writers 
have observed it on almost all citrus species all over India. In 
Lahore, it was found attacking the limes, the lemons, the 
pomello and the malta. The disease was mostly found to be 
confined to the twigs only, though occasionally leaves also were 
found to be affected (Plate 1, Fig. 1). The gardens and 
orchards in and around Lahore cultivating citrus plants were 
kept under regular observation during two seasons and inocu¬ 
lation experiments have been carried on both in the fields and 
in the laboratory. 

The nurseries of Lawrence Gardens, Lahore, which were 
kept under close observation showed the signs of the disease in 
early February. The freshly attacked apical portions became 
leafless and were of ashen colour on which black acervuli deve¬ 
loped later on. All the plants in the nursery were affected 
(Plate 1, Fig. 2) and later became leafless. The lemons and the 
sour limes suffered more than the oranges, the malta, and the 
sweet limes. Besides twig and leaf infection, fruit infection 
also occurs. Last season the authors came across a large 
number of cases in which unripe and young fruits fell down 
owing to the attack of the fungus. Flower infections have not 
so far been noticed. The different symptoms of wither-tip, leaf 
spot, anthracnose, canker and lemon spot depend upon the 
effects produced on the host plants. On leaves, spots of light 
green colour appear first which soon turn brownish. In moist 
weather fruit bodies soon appear as little dots and pinkish 
masses of spores soon ooze out from them. The disease usually 
starts at the apex and spreads downwards or from margin 
inwards. There is a sharp differentiation between the diseased 
and the healthy tissues. The affected leaves wither and die 
and the disease travels back causing the characteristic wither- 
tip. Young trees are sometimes entirely defoliated in this 
manner. Twigs of citrus are frequently and very severely 
attacked by the fungus. Many of the twigs are killed back 
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four or five inches. The infected twigs turn brown or ashen in 
colour and sooner or later become dotted over with numerous 
black acervuli (Plate 2, Figs. 3 and 4). The infected twigs when 
they grow old become over-grown with other saprophytes. The 
dying back of the affected twigs is usually a slow process but in 
some cases it may be sufficiently rapid to cause the leaves to 
wither and dry up. In certain cases older branches may even 
be affected. Thoy turn yellowish at first, shed their leaves and 
ultimately die back. Unfavourable climatic conditions, lack of 
sufficient water in soil, want of proper nutrition, and presence 
of injurious salts may also produce somewhat similar symptoms. 
The trees in such cases usually drop their fruits. But the real 
witlier-tip disease due to Colletotrichum can easily be distin¬ 
guished from the physiological disease. Not. only are specific 
organisms absent in those cases but the characteristic ashen 
colour of the wither-tip is absent Also the absence of any 
resinous deposit as found in the physiological disease and the 
presence of numerous black dot like fruit bodies easily mark 
out the Colletotrichum infections. 


M orphology of the fungus . 

On dead twigs or on leaves the fruit bodies (acervuli) of 
the fungus are frequently seen as small dots or raised pustules. 
These acervuli are sparse, scarcely gregarious, sub-epidermal, 
erumpent, brown or black and cylindric. The shape of the 
acervuli is not uniform. On leaves, they occur on either sur¬ 
faces irregularly disposed. Dark coloured stiff hairs, the setae, 
are frequently seen around the margin of the acervuli. They 
may be either continuous or septate and may vary in length 
and colour when grown in cultures. 

In order to study the internal morphology of the fungus 
free-hand sections were cut. Very young diseased twigs were 
selected. The sections show that the fungus kills all the parts 
outside the central wood and the infected portion is filled with 
the fungus hyphae (Plate 3, Fig. 5). In leaves the acervuli seem 
to be superficial, only the upper portion of the mesophyll being 
affected. Diameter of the acervulus varies from 60 to 270 /a, 
and length of the conidiophores from 5 to 30 /x. Conidia 
measure 8*5-21 y. x 3-7*5 p. They are variable in shape even 
in the same acervulus and may be broadly oval or oblong. 

There seems to be a great deal of difference of opinion 
regarding the colour of the spores. The spores were first des¬ 
cribed as hyaline but in 1894, Alwood described them as 
slightly greenish. Spaulding and Von Schrenk noted the same 
greenish colour as also many other writers. Rolfs, Fawcett and 
Lee have again described them as hyaline. The present authors 
have noted greenish colour of the spores and they are of opinion 
that the colour is due to dense protoplasmic granules and oil 
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globules. But the colour of the immature spores was very 
light and, if examined in strong transmitted light, could be 
described as hyaline. 

Generally a spore has got only one nucleus but the authors 
have occasionally come across two or even three in some very 
large sized spores. The nucleus appears as a large clear area 
near the centre of the spore and takes the nuclear stains. 


Study of the fungus in culture ; isolation . 

The causal organism, Colletotrichurn gleosporioides Penz., 
was isolated from a malta twig collected in late October, 1928. 
A small portion of the twig was washed in 10 per cent. 
Formalin and then in several changes of sterilised distilled 
water and finally rubbed with alcohol before being put in a ste¬ 
rilised moist chamber containing water. The spores came out 
in very large numbers and in a short time the water was full of 
spores. By means of a sterilized platinum loop, a small drop 
of the spore suspension was transferred to a tube of melted 
potato glucose agar and by means of poured plate method, pure 
culture of the organism was easily obtained. 

Single spore isolations were also made. From a very dilute 
spore suspension, small drops were placed on a large number of 
clean and sterilised cover-slips. These were examined under 
the microscope and when only one spore was present in a drop, 
the cover-slip was transferred to a petri-dish containing potato 
glucose medium and placed upside down. Further transfers 
were made as soon as the mycelial growth spread beyond the 
cover-slip. 

The mycelial growth not only covers the surface of the 
medium but penetrates it. The young hyphse are of white 
colour and when young, the cells have dense granular contents. 
The cells measure 11-14 pX 5-7 p. 

The acervuli or the fruit bodies make their appearance 
four or five days after the inoculation is made. In the begin¬ 
ning some of the hyphse become darker in colour and more 
granular, their cells become short and broad. These hyphse 
are very compact forming a sort of stroma. From the stroma, 
numerous conidiophores are developed from the ends of which 
numerous conidia are budded off. In forming conidia, the 
apical portion of the conidiophore becomes swollen and filled up 
with granular contents. After it attains the right size, it is 
constricted off at the base. In young and newly formed 
acervulus, spore formation is very active, and the spores collect 
round the acervulus in the form of a big pinkish mass. The 
acervuli in time become round and blackish in colour and 
hardened in texture. Sections of acervuli show a considerable 
parenchymatous tissue-like structure made up of the surround¬ 
ing filaments. Inside this lie the spores that are budded off 
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from the conidiophores. Around the margin and sometimes in 
the centre of the acervulus set® are seen. They are dark 
brown in colour and are made up of 3 to 4 cells. They vary a 
good deal in their size, 31-5-175 /x. The set® are not of much 
importance since they are missing altogether in many cases. 
Besides the conidia formed in the acervuli, other conidia are 
formed by short lateral branches of the main hyph®. No 
other kind of spore formation nor any perfect stage of the 
fungus has been found so far. In old cultures, the mycelium 
growing in the culture medium turns grey and the hyph® have 
beaded appearance, and they lose their cell contents. 

To study the germination of the spores, hanging drop 
cultures were made in sterilised water. The spores germinated 
in about 6 hours (25°C) but changes in the protoplasm of the 
spores began earlier than that. The protoplasm becomes more 
granular and the nuclear portion loses its rounded shape. It 
elongates, becomes granular and finally mixes up with the 
granular protoplasm. Next a germ tube is formed usually at 
one end of the spore into which the contents of the spores pass 
on. Sometimes germ-tubes are formed from both ends of the 
spores. The germinating spore in about three days* time forms 
a considerable mycelium and conidia are formed from the 
lateral branches of the larger hyph®. Acervuli were not 
formed in hanging drops. 

When too many spores are placed in a hanging drop the 
germination is markedly changed. Some of the spores were 
seen to become two-celled at the formation of the germ-tube. 
Most of the spores after forming small germ-tubes give rise to 
small rounded chocolate coloured bodies. These are appresoria 
or rather chlamydospore-like structures (Plate 3, Fig. 6). The 
filaments forming these structures lose their granular contents 
altogether which pass into the newly formed structures. Very 
old hanging drop cultures containing a single spore never 
formed any such structures. Hence the formation of such 
chlamydospore-like structures is not due to old age but to 
unfavourable conditions regarding dearth of food material, 
staling products, etc. When such spores were placed on fresh 
culture media, they readily germinated, gave out branches and 
formed normal mycelia. It has already been mentioned that 
a good deal of variation is found even in the spores of the 
same acervulus. The spores give an average measurement of 
5-7 12-9 ft. 

Growth in different media. 

The fungus was grown in the following seven media. 
Barley agar, prune agar, gram agar, maize agar, bean agar, pea 
agar and Czapeck’s synthetic medium (modified). Five grm. 
of dry materials were boiled in 100 cc of water and solidified 
with 2 per cent. agar. About 20 cc of the material were put in 
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9 cm. diameter petri dishes. Inoculated dishes were kept in 
room temperature and observations were made every third 
day. 

In bean and gram agar the aerial growth was perfectly 
white and the hyphse were very long. In bean agar jnnkish 
spore masses appeared very early near the centre of the petri 
dishes but in gram agar they appeared very late. No blacken¬ 
ing of the medium took place in either case. 

In pea agar pinkish spore masses are developed in rings 
and the hyphse are irregularly formed. No blackening of the 
culture medium takes place. 

In prune agar the aerial growth is profuse and is perfectly 
white in the beginning. Later they become very long and turn 
greenish black. The medium becomes perfectly black in about 
a fortnight and the hyphse as also the conidia become blackish 
in colour. 

In barley agar, moderate aerial growth takes place. Small 
blackish acervuli are developed which bear setae. They are 
also arranged in rings. The medium became blackish in 9 
days. 

Scanty aerial growth takes place in maize agar and a few 
blackish acervuli are formed. 

In Czapeck’s synthetic medium, white, dense, compact 
aerial growth takes place and the medium very soon turns black 
showing early staling. Restricted acervuli formation takes 
place. 

The following table shows the spreading of the mycelium 
in various media. 


No of 

Barley 

Prune 

Gram 

Maize 

Boan 

Pea 

Czapeek’s 

clays. 

agar. 

agar. 

agar. 

agar. 

agar. 

agar. 

medium. 

3 

14 mm. 

17 mm. 

17 mm. 

12*5 mm. 

18 mm. 

14 3 mm. 

21 mm. 

6 i 

34 „ 

70 „ 

50 „ 

48-5 „ 

53 „ | 

50*2 „ 

45 „ 

9 

79 „ 

90 „ 

90 „ 

81*2 „ 

90 „ | 

1 

90 „ 

65 „ * 


Since differences were found in cultural characteristics of 
the fungus when grown on different media, the authors measured 
the spores to find out if there were any variations in the size 
of the spores. For this purpose 100 spores were measured from 
each culture grown in different media. In taking measurements 
Burger’s method was followed as it was found to be convenient 
and more trustworthy. A dilute suspension of the spores 
taken from the medium was made in sterilised tap water and a 
drop of the suspension was placed on a microscope slide and 
covered with a oover glass. It was necessary to take the 
measurements quickly because the spores did not remain quiet 
for any length of time. The image of the spores was then 
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thrown on a drawing paper by means of camera luoida, and the 
lengths and widths were quickly marked with a pencil. The 
microscope was so adjusted that one micron on the micrometer 
scale was equal to one millimetre on the paper. Therefore 
after the length and width was indicated on the paper the 
spore-size could be easily ascertained by means of a millimetre 
rule.’ The authors instead of marking the lengths and widths 
only had drawn the outline of the spores and the nuclei. This 
had the advantage of not only representing the general shape 
of the spores but it avoided any confusion which is possible if 
marked with dots only. The outlines were made only when 
the spores were stationary. , 

The following table shows the spore measurements in 
different media. 


Medium. 

Mean 

length. 

Mean 

breadth. 

Czapeck’s medium 

.. 12-2 ft 

4-y ft 

Maize agar 

.. 12-5 /t 

2-2 ft 

Barley agar 

.. 12 (5 ft 

4-0 ft 

Potato glucose agar 

.. 12-9 /t 

5-7 ft 

Gram agar 

.. 13 1 ft 

5'0 ft 

Pea agar .. 

.. 13 9 ft 

4-9 ft 

Bean agar 

' .. 15 1 ft 

4-9 ft 

Prune agar 

. . 15-8 ft 

4 3 ft 


From the study of above, it is clear that variation in 
lengths and breadths of the spores depends on the effect of the 
medium. 


Effect of different concentrations on growth. 

Different concentrations of Czapeck’s medium and potato 
glucose agar were made. In the latter case only the lower 
concentrations were made. About 20 cc of medium of each 
strength was poured in a petri dish and inoculations were made 
in the centre of the petri dishes. The various petri dishes were 
placed in the room temperature and in taking measurements 
two readings were taken at right angles to one another and the 
mean taken as the diameter of the colony. 

The following tables A and B show the spread of the 
fungal mycelium in different concentrations of Czapeck’s and 
Potato glucose agar media respectively. 
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No. of ! 
days. 

2N. 

N. 

N/4. 

N/16. 

N/«4. 

3 

20 mm. 

21 mm. 

16 mm. 

15 mm. 

14 mm. 

6 

40 mm. 

45 mm. 

37 mm. 

37 mm. 

34 mm. 

9 

53 mm. 

65 mm. 

55 mm. 

54 mm. 

51 mm. 

10 

89 mm. 

90 mm. 

66 mm. 

65 mm. 

59 mm. 


Table B. 


No. of 
days. 

N. 

N/2. 

N/4. ! 

N/8. 

N/16. j 

N/32. 

3 

26 mm. 

21*9 mm. 

25 mm. 

20-1 mm. 

20 mm. 

15 mm. 

6 

63*9 mm. 

56 4 mm. 

56 mm. 

52 0 mm. 

48 mm. 

51 mm. 

9 

900 mm. 

90 0 mm. 

85 mm. 

82 0 mm. 

76 mm. 

72 mm. 


The study of the tables given above shows that diameter 
of the fungal mat increases regularly from lower to higher 
concentrations and that it is greatest in normal. In concen¬ 
tration higher than normal spreading becomes slower. 

Along with the rate of spread in the two media, the sizes 
of the spores in the different concentrations of Czapeck’s were 
measured. An average from measurements of 100 spores was 
taken and the following shows the mean lengths and breadths 
of spores in different concentrations. 


rA , ,. Mean 

Concentration. length 

Mean 

breadth. 

2N .. 

12*2)14 

4 0 fx 

N v . 

12*6 jji 

4*6 p 

N 4 

.. 13*5 p 

4*7 p 

N 16 

14*4 fjL 

4-8 p 

N 64 

14*6 fi 

4*4 fi 


The above shows that from lower to higher concentrations 
the size of the spores decreases. Regarding widths no such 
regularity is seen, though in higher concentrations, spore size 
becomes smaller. It has been found also that the number ot 
spores decreases with higher concentrations and in 4N con¬ 
centration, no spores were formed at all. 
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If we study the tables given before showing the spread of 
the hyphee and the sizes of the spore formed in different con¬ 
centrations, we find they are inversely related. In lower 
concentrations when the spread or rather the vegetative growth 
is less the spores are larger and more numerous, while in higher 
concentrations spread is greater and the spores are smaller. 

With age, cultures show signs of staling sooner or later. 
The culture media become dark in colour. The rate of giving 
out of staling products has been studied in the different concen¬ 
trations of Czapeck’s and the following shows the number of 
days it took to turn the different concentrations of Czapeck’s 
medium dark. 


4 


Concentrations.. 8N 

4N 

2N 

' N 

N/4 

N/ltt 

N '64 

No. of days ..4 

4 

10 

13 

14 

15 

15 


It shows that staling begins very soon in higher concentra¬ 
tions and very late in lower ones. 

The temperature range for the growth of the fungus has 
also been studied. It can grow between 15° and 35°C but best 
grows between 21° and 25°C. The thermal death point of the 
fungus has also been found and it lies between 65° and 60°C 
(Ten minutes exposure). 

Isolation of different strains . 

Since this disease has been found attacking all citrus species 
and varieties, it was thought necessary to isolate the organism 
from as many different species as possible and grow them on 
different media to know if there was any difference between 
them and the one originally isolated from the malta twig. Out of 
the very large number of isolations, three only viz., one isolated 
from G . acida (young apical shoot), one from C . lemon (young 
apical shoot) and one from C . acida (mature leaf) showed slight 
differences in the measurements of spores and perhaps might be 
called strains. These strains were compared with the one from, 
original isolation regarding growth in different media and tem¬ 
perature and also regarding their power of infecting other hosts. 
A very large number of cross inoculations have been carried on 
and each strain succeeded in infecting all the other hosts. 
Besides slight morphological differences, no physiological differ¬ 
entiation has been found. 

Dissemination. 

When the fungus attacks the leaves or twigs, they die and 
become brownish in colour on which dot like acervuli are form¬ 
ed. They are present all over the surface of the dead tissues and 
are the sources of infection. If the environmental conditions 
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are favourable to the fungus, it causes an epidemic. The 
disease is most common in the spring season (end of January to 
middle of April) when new shoots are formed. These young 
and tender tissues are easily attacked by the fungus. Under 
humid conditions the spores ooze out of the acervuli in large 
pinkish masses and may be washed to other parts by rain water 
or even by dew drops. Or if dry conditions prevail after the 
spores have oozed out, they may be carried by wind and favour¬ 
able conditions recurring, will germinate causing new infections. 
Older leaves and twigs may be attacked at any time when the 
conditions for the growth of the fungus are favourable. Plants 
showing low vitality are easily attacked. This may be caused 
by lack of proper nutrition or water in the soil or may be due 
to injurious salts or may even be due to unfavourable tempera¬ 
ture and moisture conditions. Trees injured by gum diseases 
or other diseases or due to long continued drought fall an easy 
prey to the disease. 

Infection . 

Usually the infection takes place at the tip or apex of the 
young shoot in the spring season. In artificial inoculation ex¬ 
periments performed in the laboratory, it was found that young 
and tender parts were first attacked. It has been noticed that 
weather and other environmental conditions have important 
influence upon the severity of the disease. In 1929, due to ex¬ 
ceptional weather conditions the disease was very severe and 
caused great loss to citrus plants in the Pan jab. On 30th and 
31st January and 1st February, the weather was very cold 
and frosty, the temperature falling down to 14*5°F. During 
those days and the whole of the first week of February, the sky 
remained almost completely overcast. No rain actually fell but 
due to intense cold the dew drops froze and chilled the plants 
which became very week. When the cold wave passed, the 
fungus finding the hosts in very weak condition, developed so 
quickly that all the plants in the nursery of the Lawrence 
Gardens were killed. The combined effect of low temperature, 
high moisture content of the air and the absence of Sun lowered 
the vitality of the young plants in the nursery so much that 
the fungus killed them outright. If any one of these factors 
had been different or absent, the whole bed would not have 
been killed. Older plants, though they greatly suffered were 
not killed. 

The very low temperature of that year proved favour¬ 
able for diseases which are not ordinarily seen in the Punjab. 
For instance Verticillium teberculariodes was found associated 
with CoUetotrichum in many cases causing greater damage, but 
it has not been seen this year. 

This note is published as a preliminary work. Further 
work is proceeding and will be published as Part II. 
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Before concluding the authors express their indebtedness 
to the Imperial Mycologist, Agricultural Research Institute, 
Pusa, for confirmation of the specific determination of the 
fungus. 

Panjab University . 
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Fig. 2. A bed of lemon plants in the Lawrence Gardens; very badly 
affected. The whole bed was killed. 








Fia. 4. A portion of above, more magnified. 
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Plate 3 
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Transverse section of a diseased twig. jPV-fungal la>or, ac-acervulus. 
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Fig. 6. Photomicrograph of a hanging drop containing a large number of ger 
minating spores showing the formation of appresoria or rather chlamydos 
pore like structures. 











Article No. 35. 


Notes on the Organisms in the Filtered water of 
Calcutta. 

By K. Biswas. 

During the month of May, 1929, brown scum was noticed 
coming out of taps of Calcutta water supply and specimens of 
the sediments were sent to me for examination. Samples were 
collected from different parts of the City of Calcutta. Of these, 
Pulta and Lee Road samples were found to contain just sufficient 
quantities of material for the purpose of investigation. The 
examination of these samples showed the presence of both vege¬ 
table and animal organisms. Of the animal organisms the 
presence of Infusoria , Rotifera, and Nematoda was not uncom¬ 
mon. Among the Protozoa —the well-known iron Protozoon 
(Arcella) was of frequent occurrence. Of the Dinofiagellata , 
Peridenium species were also observed. 

The vegetable organisms consisted mainly of bundles of a 
species of Fungus filaments composed of fine hyaline threads 
which were not sufficient for definite determination. Filaments 
of another species of septate Fungus , mixed up with the matrix 
were also observed but did not permit of making accurate 
identification. Leptothrix ochracea which is taken by some as 
one of the typical iron bacteria was present in large quantities. 
Species of Chlarnydothrix (Cladothrix ?) were frequently present 
but only in short broken pieces of filaments which are not suffi¬ 
cient for definite specific identification. The occurrence of 
Gallionella feruginea , a typical iron bacterium, was rather rare. 
Scattered filaments of Oscillatoria species and fragments of the 
shells of Diatom other than Synedra affiuis var . fasciculata have 
also been noticed. This species of Diatom-Synedra affinis var. 
fasciculata was present in almost all the samples. Pollen grains 
and pieces of xylem vessels too were observed in the material 
examined. It may, however, be mentioned that Crenothrix 
polyspora which was suspected to be present appeared to be 
absent in the samples examined by me. This species is an 
inhabitant of much cooler climate and frequently occurs in the 
fresh waters of the European and American Continents. It may 
be remarked however that the vegetable organisms found did 
not appear to be seriously harmful to human beings. 

The chemical analysis of the water during that period 
shows the presence of about 35% volatile solid, 32 5% sand 
and silica and 35% mineral matter. The mineral matter in this 
case is entirely iron-oxide. The following table will illustrate in 
detail the average chemical contents of the water and the results 
of the bacteriological examination of the water samples. 



(a) Chemical Examination. 
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Total bacterial count (a) River water—45,000 (6) Filtered water 3*.. Percentage 
Cholera microbe—Not present. 

Bacilli of colon group—Not present in 10 c.c. Town supply. 
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The organisms present in the samples of the tap-water 
mentioned above were all mixed up and the identity and details 
of structure of these organisms were not quite clear. Hence 
there was the necessity of studying them by cultivating them 
in different suitable media. Out of the different media tried 
normal saline i.e. NA-CL 6*5 grms. and Distilled water 1000 c.e. 
proved to be quite a good medium for the growth of the 
two algae —Protococcus viridis and Chlorella vulgaris. These 
two algae later on appeared in some samples contained in the 
original bottles which were kept tightly closed with glass 
stoppers in room temperature and in diffused light inside the 
herbarium. The algae found in these bottles after about five to 
six months are chiefly Lyngbya ochracea , Syuedra affinis var. 
fasciculata , Protococcus viridis and Chlorella vulgaris. The 
difference in structure between the forms grown in artificial 
culture with those of the bottles is that there is not so much 
development of brownish pigment in the artificial culture of 
Synedra affinis var. fasciculata and marked deficiency in the 
presence of iron oxide on the sheaths of L. ochracea. ('hlorella 
vulgaris of the culture is smaller in dimensions and Chloroplasts 
are rather yellowish green; while cultivated forms of Proto¬ 
coccus viridis are somewhat larger in dimensions, the Chloroplasts 
more deeply green and the cells having greater tendency towards 
the formation of a compact colony adhering to the substratum. 
Further culture experiments especially of Leptothrix ochracea 
and other iron bacteria which are available in this country are 
being carried on with a view to deciphering some disputed 
points in the life history of these organisms and the results will 
be published in a subsequent paper. 

8hort notes on the systematic position of the organisms 
observed in the samples are given below. 


Synedra affinis , Kuetz. var. fasciculata (Kuelz.) 

(Plate 4, Fig. 7) 

Cells scattered or forming a colony, in valve view straight, 
elongate, somewhat fusiform narrower at both ends, obtusely or 
subacutely rounded, sometimes more or less constricted below' 
the apices; in girdle view' linear cylindrical truncate at both 
ends ; pseudoraphi lanceolate, conspicuous, fine. 70-H0 p long, 
4 p wide, 15 markings in number in each space of 10 p length, 
frequently 3 markings in every 2 p. 

Hab. In tap water mixed with other alga? especially w ith 
Leptothrix ochracea , or forming a colony in gelatinous matrix. 
Collected by T. K. Ghose from 1st to 10th May in Calcutta. 

Gcogr. Distrib. East and west Europe. 
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Chlorella vulgaris , Beyerinck. 

(Plate 4, Fig. 6 a-b.) 

Cells spherical forming colony, yellowish green, 4-8 ft in 
diameter, with one pyrenoid ; chloroplast plate-like ; cell wall 
smooth, thin, hyaline ; cell-contents coarsely granular, green. 

Hab. In tap water. Growth in the original bottle was 
visible after about 2 months. Collected from tap water at 
Pulta Central Collecting Well by T. K. Ghose, on the 7th May, 
and 2nd July, 1929. 

Geogr. Distrib. Widely distributed. 

This alga was grown in pure culture of normal saline and 
the cells were found to be rather smaller than its normal size 
varying from 2-6 ft. 

Protococcus viridis , Ag. 

(Plate 4, Fig. 4-5.) 

Cells single or often associated in a plate-like colony 
spherical, or angular by mutual pressure, 4-8-12 y rarely up 
to 20 ft ? in diameter; chloroplasts plate-like; pyrenoid not 
visible ; cell wall smooth hyaline, cell contents coarsely granular, 
green. 

Hab. In tap water at Pulta. Growth in the original 
bottle was visible after about 2-3 months. Collected by T. K. 
Ghose, on the 7th May, 1929. 

Geogr. Distrib. Widely distributed in Europe, America, 
Australia and India. 

Lyngbya ochracea (Kuetz.) Gom. 

(Plate 4, Figs. 1 a-h and 2 a-g.) 

Plantmass rust coloured; filaments aggregated together, 
about 2-3 y in width ; sheath at first thin and colourless but 
later on thick, and by absorption of iron oxide becoming swollen 
with encrustation of iron oxide: cells somewhat constricted at 
the pellucid cross walls, as long as broad, 1*5 to 2*5 y in length, 
1*5 to 2*8 y in width ; cell contents almost homogeneous, blue- 
green. 

Hab. In tap water, present in all the samples as reddish 
brown scum associated with Synedra affinis var. fasciculata. 
Collected by T. K. Ghose from different parts of Calcutta, from 
1st to 10th May, 1929. 

Geogr. Distrib. Widely distributed in Europe, America, 
Africa and India. 

The systematic position of this alga is not quite definite 
yet, as it varies in structure and form due to its occurrence 
in different conditions. When it is found coated with iron 
oxide as observed in tap water and in European moors where 
iron is present in the substratum with other organic matter the 
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alga absorbs iron oxide which is deposited on its sheath and it 
is then, as thought by Naumann, identical with the well-known 
iron bacterium Leptothrix ochracea. I have observed by culti¬ 
vating this alga in pure water and normal saline that the 
filaments become longer and sometimes flexous and wavy in 
structure without iron encrustation. This alga in normal form 
without iron deposit has been found to grow abundantly in the 
settling tank among other algse growing in it and forming a crust 
on the submerged sidewalls. But as it passes through pipes it 
absorbs iron oxide and is converted into what is called Lepto¬ 
thrix ochracea —the iron bacterium. Experiments are being 
carried on to show the nature of the absorption of iron-oxide 
by this alga. The Indian forms of this alga are slightly larger 
than the forms observed in other parts of the world. 

Galleoneila feruginea , Ehrcnberg. 

(Plate 4, Fig. 3.) 

Filaments spirally twisted, about 2 p in width, without 
any partition walls. 

Hab. In tap water, from 1st to lOth May, 1929. Collected 
by T. K. Chose, very rare. 

Geogr. Distrib. Europe and America. 

Dr. S. R. Bose, Professor of Botany, Carmichael Medical 
College, Calcutta, who was supplied with the fungus species 
found in the tap water noted in this paper for examination, 
obtained the following results from his culture experiments and 
is of opinion that it is a Fusariam species “ The fungus formed 
a tangled mass of white hyphse, the grow th was very poor in 
all solid media tried-agar, malt-extract agar, etc. It grew r 
very favourably in liquid beef broth medium (PH 7.4) and 
formed a number of spores w ith Chalamvdospores-terminal and 
intercalary (within the hyphae), it can be seen that it is a 
Fusariam species.’' 

I am indebted to Mr. J. C. Mukherjee, Chief Executive 
Officer, Calcutta Corporation, for offering me the opportunity 
of examining the samples of the impurities found in the filtered 
water of Calcutta. I am also grateful to my friend Dr. Hans 
Molisch, Hofrat Professor, University of Vienna, one of the 
greatest authorities on Iron bacteria, who was kind enough 
to examine the materials and confirm the results obtained by 
me; and last but not least to Dr. T. K. Ghose, L.M.S., F.C.S., 
the Chief Analyst, Calcutta Corporation, for supplying me with 
the data regarding water analysis. 


Royal Botanic Garden 
Sibpur, near Calcutta 
The 27th December, 1929 
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Explanation of Fioitkkb 

Filaments of Leptothrix ochracea encrusted with iron- 
hydroxide-highly magnified. 

The same showing the deposit of iron hydroxide 
particles on the sheath of L. orhracea X 650. 

Filaments of L. ochracea with thin coating of iron-hy- 
droxido on the sheath X 050. 

An empty brown shoath X 650. 

Leptothrix ochracea without tho deposit of iron-hydro¬ 
xide on the shoath—X650. 

Gallionella ferruginea-X. 500. 

Protococcus viridis as it is found in tho original sample 
of tap-water—X 600. 

Protococcus viridis from pure culture in normal saline 
—(a) X 550, (6) X 1000. 

Chlorclla vulgaris from pure culture in normal saline — 
X 750. 
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Fig. 6, (b) 

Fig. 7 
Fig. 8 


Ohlorella vulgaris as it is found growing in the original 
sample of tap-water—X (MX). 

Synedra affmis var. Jose iculata — X 1000. 

Fungus sp. part of filaments in a bundle as it is found 
growing in the original sample of tap-water—highly 
magnified. 
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I. Introduction 

I. Ln many statistical investigations two important 
questions arise in dealing with two or more “ samples Let 
S and S' be two given samples. Then either of two things may 
have happened :— 

(A) both S and S' were drawn from the same group Cr, 1 

or 

(B) the samples S and S' were drawn from two different 
groups G and G ' 2 . 


1 I have used the word “ group ” in the present paper in very nearly 
the same sense as the word “ population ” is used in statistical literature'. 
A “group" will denote any collection of individuals or entities; the 
individuals (constituting the group) may be distinguished from one 
another, but all of them possess certain common characteristics, by 
virtue of which common characteristics they are supposed to 
belong to tho same “group". I have reserved the word “popula¬ 
tion ’’ for use in a slightly more general sense; so that when 
necessary we shall be ablo to speak of the existence of “ groups ” within a 
population. A “sample" is an aggregate of measurements, in one or 
more specified characters, of a finite number of individuals belonging 
to the same group (or population). It is throughout assumed in the 
present paper that all samples arc “ random ’’ samples, i.e., the indivi¬ 
duals constituting the sample are not selected in any way, and are drawn 
in a random manner from the group or population concerned. 

2 A third alternative is that S and S' were both drawn from the 
same group (or population) but either or both of thorn were selected 
samples. This hypothesis is however excluded by our assumption that all 
samples are random samples. (See footnote I.) 
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Any criterion which will distinguish between (A) and (B) 
i.e., determine whether the two given samples are drawn from 
the same or from two different groups (or populations) may 
be called a test of group divergence. 

In case the two samples S and S' are considered to be 
drawn from two different groups 0 and 0', it is obvious that O' 
may be any one of an infinite number of groups differing 
only slightly or very greatly from O. Any coefficient which 
would furnish information regarding the actual amount of 
the divergence subsisting between G and O’ may be called a 
measure of group divergence. The distinction between a “ test 55 
and a “ measure ” of group divergence is fundamental; a test 
merely tells us whether the two groups (from which the fhvo 
given samples are drawn) are different or not, while a 
“ measure ” gives us a quantitative estimate of the magnitude 
of the difference (if any) between the two groups. 

2. Notation. In dealing with more than one group, it is 
necessary to distinguish carefully between different type of 
means and standard deviations. 

Let x pqt represent a single measurement of the I th indi¬ 
vidual in the q th sample for the p th character, and let n pq be the 
total number of individuals in the q th sample for the p th charac¬ 
ter, N p the total number of samples available for the p th char¬ 
acter, and P the total number of characters for which measure¬ 
ments were taken. 

The total number of individuals for whom measurements 
of the p th character are available will be given by 

n p =S q [(n pq )] .(2*1) 

where S q denotes a summation for all samples, i.e., for all values 
of q (from q= 1, to q=N p ). When is constant for all sam¬ 
ples (i.e., for all values of q ), 

n p =N p . n pq .(2*2). 

The intra-class mean (m pq ) and the intra-class variance 

(cP pq ) for the q ih sample in the p th character are defined by :— 

n p q . mpq—Sf [(#p0/)]. (2 3) 

n n * ° 2 PQ- 8 t l( Xpqt-nipq) 2 ] .. .. (2*4) 

where ^ is a summation for all individuals within the given 
sample, i.e., for all values of t. 

For the p th character there will be N p such means and N p 
such variances, one pair for each of the N p different samples. 

The inter-dass means (M p ) and the inter-class variance (s p 2 ) 
for the p th character are defined by :— 

N p .M p =S q [(m pq )] . (2-5) 

N p .s*=S q [(m pq -M p ) 2 ].(2-6). 
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If all the individuals are pooled together for any particular 
character we shall get another set of means ( m p ) and variance 


(2 p 2 ) defined by : — 

Up . YYlp^Sq \\n.pq . riflpq^ — SqSt [ {Xpqf) J .. (2 i ) 

71 p . 2* = S q S t f (Xpqf -m p ) 2 ] .(2*8). 


Following a suggestion of Prof. Karl Pearson such means 
and variances may be called the <f familial ” means and vari¬ 
ances. 

Besides the above we may also define an average intra-class 
variance bv:— 

N p .o p *=S q [(o 2 p q )] .( 2 * 9 ). 

The mean, variance, etc., of the group (or population) from 
which a sample is drawn may be written as m v „ y o 2 pq , etc. 
When there is no chance of confusion, for example, tor only two 
samples in any assigned character, we may drop the subscripts and 
write m and m' for the intra-class means, a 2 and a' 2 for the intra¬ 
class variances, n and n for the size of the two samples, and 
m and m for the two corresponding group-means. 

I shall write dm , dm\ etc., everywhere for statistical differ¬ 
ences ( i.e ., deviations of individuals values from corresponding 
mean values). 


II. Tests of Divergence 


3. Single character (P= 1). When n, n are both large, (say 
greater than 25), it is often possible to use the normal (Gauss- 
Laplacian) distribution of deviations. It will be only necessary 
to calculate the statistics / 


x=(m — rn 



(3-1) 


and using a standard table of the probability integral (10, pp. 
2-8) 1 calculate the probability of occurrence of a deviation equal 
to or greater than “ x 

But if the size of the group is small, (e.g., when n and n ' 
are less than 25), the method given by R. A. Fisher (2, p. 107) 
may be used with advantage, especially when there are reasons 
for* believing that there is no significant difference in the varia¬ 
bility of the two samples. Two statistics are calculated, one 
the “ pooled ” variance given by 


2 _ (fl — l)g 2 + (n' — !)«/ 2 
(»-!) + (»'_ 1 ) 


(3-2) 


1 The number within brackets refers to the list given at the end. 
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and the other, the deviation 


— j n.n' 
s )\f n + n' 


(3*3) 


and the probability of occurrence of deviations as great or greater 
than “ t ” is obtained from tables given bv Fisher (2, p. 139). 

In other cases certain tests recently developed by J. Ney- 
man and E. S. Pearson (8) may be used. The most convenient 
test in practice would probably be the Px test for which neces¬ 
sary tables have been supplied by the authors. 

A general treatment of the problem is also possible which 
takes into consideration the nature of the frequency distribution 
as a whole, Pearson (11) has shown that if * f p and f' p are the 
frequencies in corresponding cells for two samples (both of 
which are supposed to be random samples drawn from the same 
general population), of sizes n and n ' respectively, then on the 
assumption that there is no correlation of deviations in frequen¬ 
cies between the first and the second group, the statistics 



(where S J} denotes a summation for all p cells), may bo used for 
obtaining the probability of occurrence of the given system of 
differences from standard tables (10, Table XU, p. 20). 

4. Multiple characters. When the number of characters 
is more than one, the Pearsonian Coefficient of Racial Likeness 
furnishes the standard test of divergence. 



p 


{Wlftq ffljtq )^ 

( G P f P j a VQ 
'W’pq Wjiq ' 



. • (4*0) 


Where P is the total number of characters for which the sum¬ 
mation is taken. This coefficient was first used by Miss M. L. 
Tildesley (14, p. 247) in 1921, and later on extensively by Dr. 
G. H. Morant (7) and others. Prof. Pearson (12) gave a full 
theoretical discussion in 1926. 

If the two samples are both random samples drawn from 
the same general population, then the theoretical value of (7 2 is 
given by 

(<" 2 )o=0±’67449^1.(4-1). 


If C* differs significantly from zero then the two samples cannot 
be considered to be random samples drawn from the same 
population. 
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If we use a reliable constant value 1 of the intra-group 
variance cr,, 2 in the place of the observed values or /w? 2 and cr,*/ 2 , 
C 2 may be written as 



(4-01) 


or 



when the size of the samples is constant for all characters. 

5. It will be noticed that 0 2 is an adequate test of diver¬ 
gence only so far as group-means are concerned. It is obvious 
that two groups may agree in their means and yet be divergent 
in other characteristics such as variance, skewness or kurtosis. 
Separate tests of divergence for such other characteristics are 
therefore necessary, and may be easily constructed. 

For example for testing divergence in variability we may 
use the following coefficient 


Z 2 = 


2 

P 


[( 


OjvJIpl. 

H'pq “h W p fj 


)• 



(JH). 


Proceeding in the same Avay we can test the divergence in 
skewness or kurtosis with the help of the following coefficients 
(4 2 and H 2 respectively. 


ti, 

H*=p S„ 


(,sic-sic') 2 1 

ShzNL 1 

4 2 +4 /2 J 


-l 

-i 


(5-2) 

(r>*3) 


where sk, sk' the two skewness, with their variances Z** 2 , Z,*' 2 , 
and /? 2 , j8 a ' with the corresponding variances Z/S 2 2 , Zfo' 2 can be 
easily obtained from equations and tables given by Pearson (10, 
Tables XXXV XLVI, pp. 66-87). 

When the two groups are random samples drawn from the 
same population, the mean values of A 72 , G 2 , and H 2 will be each 
equal to 

(Z 2 , G 2 , H 2 )=0 +*67449 



1 An estimate based on a long series of measurements may be used 
for this purpose; or where the intra-class variance of a fairly large num¬ 
ber of samples are known, an average value of the intra-class variance 
as defined by (2*9) can be easily calculated. 
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It is only when all these coefficients (in addition to C 2 ) are 
sensibly zero shall we be justified in asserting that there is no 
divergence between the two groups (up to the order of the 4th 
moment). 

In actual practice it will be often difficult to use G 2 or H 2 
as the estimates of the variances will usually be unreliable 
owing to the smallness of the size of the samples. It should, 
however, be possible to use E l in many cases. Numerical exam- 
pies will be found in Part II of the present paper. 

6. A more general discussion based on the method of 
paragraph 3 is theoretically possible. The two groups to be 
compared may be subdivided into a large number of cell§ in a 
P-dimensional manifold, and the frequencies in each cell may 
be used for the calculation of y 8 defined by equation (3*4). 

If Ci, c 2 , c 3 ,.. . .c p . .. are the number of sub-classes into 
which the 1st, the 2nd, the 3rd,... the pth character is split 
up, then the total number of elementary cells will be given by 
c i* c 2* c a - • • . c p = c . 

If we use very broad categories, sa^ only 4 divisions for 
each character, then c 1 =c 2 =c 8 = ... c p =4. 

Thus c=4 p , the total number of cells, will become very 
large even for small values of P, and hence it will become im¬ 
practicable to use the present method in most cases. 

III. Measures of Divergence 

7. The entity we have been calling “ the amount of diver¬ 
gence between two groups ” is a derived quantity, and is not 
given directly. A certain amount of choice exists in its precise 
formulation, and its exact significance will depend upon and 
will be determined by the particular mathematical formula by 
which we choose to define it. 

If each sample is represented by a point in a P-dimensional 
manifold determined by P values of the means of P characters, 
what we obviously require is a suitable expression for an entity 
which may be called the generalised (P-dimensional) distance 
between any pair of such P-fold points. If all the characters 
were directly comparable, we could use the ordinary quadratic ex¬ 
pression S„ [(rrijyq - m^') 2 ]. But we are confronted with the 
difficulty that all the characters are not directly comparable. 

The crux of the whole problem lies, therefore, in transform¬ 
ing the raw observed differences - m M ') in such a way that 
they may all become directly comparable with one another. It 
is clear therefore that we must introduce suitable multipliers or 
“ weights/’ so that a difference, say (m liq — m/, q <’) in one char¬ 
acter will, in some defined sense, match or be equivalent to a 
corresponding (m 2 , q — m 2 \ fl <) in a second character. 
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Introducing k p as a suitably selected multiplier, we obtain 
the general form for a measure of divergence in means: 

u *=f ( s p [ (m ^r w) *]). 

It will be convenient to choose k p in such a way that it 
may satisfy the following conditions :— 

(i) U 2 should be a pure number. This requires that k p 
should have the same dimensions as m n or 

(ii) U 2 should vanish when the samples are both random 
samples drawn from the same general population. 

(iii) U 2 should be constant (within the limits of errors of 
random sampling) for two samples drawn from the same two 
differing groups or populations. 

(iv) U 2 should increase (or decrease) as the system of 
differences (m w —m w ') increases (or decreases). For example, 
for 3 groups G lf G 2> and G 3 , if it actually happens in practice 
that for all characters the differences in means between the 1st 
and the 2nd group, i.e ., the quantities (m ; „ i — m ;) , 2 ) are less than 
( m i» i — m p > z) the corresponding differences between the 1st and 
the 3rd group, then U 12 2 the divergence between G } and G 2 
should be less than f/ 13 2 the divergence between G x and G s . 
This condition suggests that k p should be kept invariable (for 
each character) for the same series of comparisons. 

In choosing k p we must be guided by empirical considera¬ 
tions ; recourse to a method of trial and error is, therefore, inevi¬ 
table. To this extent the choice of k p is arbitrary, i.e, 9 we are 
free (in fact we are obliged) to try different values of k p , and 
see what kind of results emerge from each value of k p so chosen. 
The ultimate choice, however, will be determined or (limited) by 
the actual facts of nature. For we must finally adopt that 
particular value of which will yield in practice a system of des¬ 
cription possessing the greatest coherence, range, significance, 
and simplicity. 

In the case of anthropology it is conceivable that genetic 
analysis may develop far enough in future to be able to furnish 
us with a reliable set of values of k p for different characters. 
But for the present, restricting ourselves to purely statistical 
considerations, the choice of k p would appear to lie among two 
groups of constants. 

\a) We may choose one or other of the different measures 
of variation:— 

(i) the inter-class standard deviation (a p ); 

(ii) the inter-class standard deviation (s p ); or, 

(iii) the familial standard deviation (2J p ). 

All the above quantities have the advantage that they can 
be determined with greater “ efficiency ” in the sense defined by 
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Fisher (3) than the absolute range, 1 the mean deviation, or one 
of the percentile differences. I have, therefore, confined my dis¬ 
cussion to the three standard deviations. 

(6) In the alternative we can use the inter-class mean M p 
or the familial mean m p . It is obvious that so far as anthropo¬ 
metry is concerned both would give practically the same results, 
as the difference between the two will in most cases be negligible 
in comparison with the magnitude of either. 

8. Similar considerations will apply to the case of other 
group constants such as the variance, the skewness, or the kur- 
tosis. In fact wo can generalise equation (7*0), and write for 
any measure of divergence : 


U 2 =f 



(s-0) 


where x Jtqf x )Ul ' are corresponding values of the same statistical 
entity for qth and qth samples respectively, and K 2 is a suit¬ 
ably chosen multiplier which does not involve either x f)l/ or x /)(] '. 

9. Before proceeding further it will be useful to obtain a 
few statistical formulae connected with equation (8). 

Let x , x' be the observed values of any particular statistics 
for two samples of size n and n respectively. Let x , x be the 
corresponding values of the same statistics for the two res¬ 
pective groups (or populations) from which the two samples are 
drawn. 

We shall assume 2 that these “true” or “mean” values 
may be reached by taking the-average of an indefinitely large 


number of samples.(Ad). 

Let us write 

z=(x-x') .(9*0). 


If z is the “true” or “mean” values of z, (as defined above), 
and dz , dx. dx' are statical deviations from the corresponding 
mean values, then we may write : 


Squaring we get 

4 + 44>[*( 1 4)-44')j., M2 , 


We can easily find the mean value (z) and (a/) the variance of 
z, if we make certain simple assumptions:— 


1 The “range” (being the difference in character between the largest 
and the smallest individuals of a sample) is not suitable owing to the fact 
that its valuo depends on the size of the sample. [See Refs. 9 and 16.] 

2 Assumptions are clearly indicated by separate serial numbers: 
(A-l), (A-2) etc. 
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(A-2). The distribution of (dx) and (dx') are both normal 
so that summing and taking the average for a very large number 
of samples, and using { } brackets for writing" such average 
values we have 

[dx] = [dx'} = [dx*}z=[dx*} = .... {rf# arfl }==0 

{ dx * } = */, { dx* } = 3a,. 4 , { dx* } = 15a/, [dx* } = 105a/, etc. 

with a similar set of expressions for dx ' where a/, a/ 2 are the 
variance of x and x' respectively. 

(A*3). The deviations (dx) and (dx) are statistically inde¬ 
pendent, so t hat the product terms involving odd-powers will 
vanish, and product terms involving even-powers may be 
summed independently. 

{ dx . dx' ) = { dx 2 . dx } = { dx . dx' 2 } = .... =0 
{ dx 2 . dx ' 2 } =: a/ . a/ 2 , { dx 4 . dx' 2 } = 3a/ . a/ 2 , 

[dx 2 . dx'* } = 3a/. a/ 4 , etc. 




Summing and taking the average for a very large number 
of samples for equations (9 01) and (902) we easily find 

Z = (x-x) *.(9*1) 

<x/ = {tfz2} =a / + a. r ' 2 .. .. (9*2). 

Taking the cube, and higher powers of equation (9 01) it can be 
shown in the same way that all the odd moments vanish :— 

{dz 3 }=!^ 5 } = {^ 7 } = .... 0 

und the even moments are the same as for a normal distribu¬ 
tion :— 

{ dz* } = 3a/, { dz* } = 15a/, {ds 8 } = 105a/, {tf/ 0 } =945a/°, etc. 

10. Let if be any other statistical quantity whose “ true ” 
or mean value is y. We define a new quantity a ” by 



If d is the mean value of a, and da, dz, dy are statistical devia¬ 
tion from corresponding mean values, we may write 


'*= 5 ( i+ f)= 


M)‘ 

<‘41 


=44) s (*4) '••<*«». 


where 
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Taking the square, the cube and the 4th power of equation 
(10 01), we have 


K 


>+*T+S) 


+ ‘ .. .. < 10 - 2 , 


. _ da da 2 da*\ 

1+3 —+ 3 -^o* + -=g- ) 
a a 2 a* / 


a?( 

=«••(' + f)'( 1 + f) 

-V. . A^ a nda 2 Ad* 1 * 
a 4 ( l+4-=- + 6-= r + 4-^ 3 -+- =r ) 

\ a a 2 a 3 a 4 / 

=<( i+ f)*- (>+?) 


(10*3) 


(10*4). 


We now make two further assumptions :— 

(A’4). The distribution of (y) is normal, so that 

[dy} = {dy i }=z{dy i }= .=0 ) 

{dy 2 }=o„ 2 < (</?/} =3<j„ 4 , {<fy°} = 15.ff // 9 , etc. j 

(A.5). The deviations (dy) and (dz) are statistically in¬ 
dependent. This is equivalent to the assumption that (dy) and 
( dx ), as also (dy) and (dx) are statistically independent. 


(A*4). 


:i • •• 


(A-5). 


{dz.dy} = {dz*.dy} = {dz.dy 2 } =.=0 

{dz 2 .dy 2 }=<7 i *.<T )/ 2 , {dz 4 .<fy 2 } = 3a/V, etc 

We can now r expand equations (101), (10 2), (10 3), and 

( d z \* / du\ 2 
Yj and > since the odd 

powers will vanish on taking the average of an indefinitely 
large number of samples. 

We shall write 

2 or* 2 a/ + <7, 


'2 


(x-x 1 ) 2 5 


V 2 


and assume that 


v 2 <l, w 2 <l. 

so that we may expand in ascending powers of v 2 and w 2 . 


(10*5) 

(A*6) 


The moment coefficients of a may be written as usual:— 
£da}=0, {dxi 2 }=zfLi(a) f [da*}=/x 3 (a), and (da 4 ) =/i 4 (a). 
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By straightforward algebra 1 we then obtain the following 
equations:— 

a =a 0 ( 1 + m*)( 1 + 3m; 2 + 15m; 4 + 105u> 8 4- 945w 8 + 

10,395m; 10 ) .. .. (10-6) 

jLt 2 (a)=2a 0 *[v 2 (2 +v 8 )(l 4-12 m; 2 4- 138m; 4 4- 1,740m; 8 

4- 24,615^) 4- m> 2 (2 + 33 w* 4- 480m; 4 + 7,290w e 

4-120,330m; 8 )] .. .. (10-71). 

= 2a 0 2 [2(«* + w 2 ) 4- (v* 4- 24 v i w i + 33m; 4 ) 

4- 12 m;*(m 4 + 23m 2 m; 2 -f 40 m; 4 ) 4- 6m; 4 (23m 4 

4-580m 2 u>*4- 1215m; 4 ) 4- 10m; 6 (1,740m 4 
+ 4,923i>V ! + 12,033«; 4 )] .. .. (10-72): 

/i 3 (a)=8a 0 3 [M 4 (34-M 2 )4-3n> 4 (34- lllw 2 

+ 3,030m; 4 4- 76,950m; 6 ) 4- 3« 2 w 2 (4 4- 123 m; 2 
4- 2,833m; 4 4- 64,320?m 8 ) 4- 3m*im 2 {9m 2 (3 4- 62 w 1 

4- l,232w 4 ) 4- 3 m 4 (3 4- 62m; 2 )}] .. .. (10-81). 

— 8tt 0 8 [3(;: 4 4- 4 m 2 m; 2 4 3m; 4 ) 4- (m°4- 81m 4 m’ 2 

4- 369m 2 m; 4 4- 333m; 8 ) 4- 9m; 2 (3m 6 4- 186m 4 /m 2 

4-961m 2 im 4 4- 1,010m; 6 )4- 18m; 4 (31m 8 
4-1 ,848m 4 m; 2 4- 10.720m 2 m; 4 

4- 12,825m; 6 )] .. .. (10-82). 

/**(«)= 12a 0 4 | m 4 (4 4- 20m 2 4- 5m 4 ) + w *(4 4- 340m; 2 
4-16,101m; 4 4-619,560m; 6 ) 4- 

2m 2 ?m 2 (2(2 4-1 45m; 2 4- 6,016m; 4 4- 206,556m; 9 ) 

4-m 2 ( 130 4-4,833m; 2 4- 149.904m; 4 ) 

4-8m 4 (544-1,665im 2 )}] .. .. (10-91)' 

= 1 2« 0 4 [4(m 2 4- M’ 2 ) 2 4- 20(m 6 4-1 3m 4 m’ 2 

4- 29m 2 im 4 4-17w 8 ) 4- (5 m 8 4- 864m 6 m’ 2 
4- 9,666m 4 m; 4 4- 2,464m 2 m: 6 4-16,1 01m; 8 ) 

4- 24m> 2 (9m 8 4-1,1 10m*m’ 2 4- 12,492m 4 m- 4 

+ 34,426m 2 m;°4-25,815m; 8 )J .. .. (10-92). 


When y is constant, i.e. when m; /( 2 =0, (or in any case where 
the variance of y is negligibly small) we have 


a—— (i +t ,2 )= i£z£l!. f i+z£±f*l\ 

y 2 y 2 t (x — x 1 ) 2 J 

r 2 




y 2 


y* 


Pi( a ) = 2 pi • v *(2 4- M 2 ) 


_ ^ (g-g') 2 (Ox^ + Qz'*) + 2 [ <J X Z + o-/ 2 ) 2 


y 2 


y 2 


y 4 


(10-63)' 


(10-73)- 


l I am indebted to my pupil Mr. Ananda Chandra Ray for verifying' 
some of the algebraic results. 
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Ms(a)=8^g-« 4 (3 + ^) 


=24^.. (10-83) 

?/ 2 sr y® 


58 


ji 4 (tf) = 12 —. ?; 4 (44-20i> 2 + 5i> 4 ) 

_ 48 { x-x') t (g , 2 + g/ 8 )* t 36Q (s-s')* (ff/ + CT *' 2 ) 8 


•f 60 

y s 


2 /® 


(10-03) 


Also j8 1 =/x 3 2 //x a 8 =8r 2 (9 — , 2 5 v 2 + y i? 4 —V- v 6 ) r.. .. (10*94) 

^ 2 =/x 4 V 8 2 =3(l 4- 4*; 2 - 3v 4 4 2v 6 - } . v 8 ) . . . . (10*95). 

11. We now define 


b = ~ 8^0,! +d 2 + • • -I ==p 


( 11 * 0 ) 


where oq, u 2 , a 3 ,.are each defined by an equation of the 

type (10*0). 

Writing c?a a , da 2 , da z ,.. . ,da }) . ., and db as statistical devi- 
ations from the corresponding mean values d l , d 2 , . .. u 3 , and b 
respectively, we have 

*( i+ f)-> *{*'(* + '^)]. ( " oi> - 

Taking the average value of an indefinitely large number 
of samples, 

b=±S r \a„l . (11-1). 

Squaring equation (11*01), we get 




( 11 * 02 ) 


where S p S r denotes a summation for all pairs of values of p and 
r, (p^r). 

We next assume that a’s are statistically independent, i.e., 
(da p ), (da,) are statistically independent for all values of p and 
r, so that 

(p^zr), | da p . da r } “ | da* . da r } =....—01 
{daf.da*} = y. i (a p ). l i 2 {a r ), etc. J 
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Taking the average of an indefinitely large number of 
samples for equation (11.02), and writing fi 2 (b) as the second 
moment-coefficient of 6, we have 


6 2 + /*2(*>=j5i W 2 1 +W+ .(11-021). 

Eliminating b with the help of equation (ll.l) we obtain 

K(b)=y 2 S,Ma p )\ .(H-2). 

Again taking the 3rd power of equation (11.01), 

+ ^)] + P ■ »•( 1+2 **+*$) 

( 1 + t)] '• (ll ' 03) ' 

Writing p, 2 (b) as the 3rd moment-coefficient of b, and taking 
the average of an indefinitely large number of samples, 

6 s + 36. /u 2 (6) -t- /i 3 (6) = I, £,,[«/1 + i »S>S' r | 3a,, 2 . a r ] 

+ >S[3^y, . fi> 2 {a r )] 4* ~pfo 

+ ^*«M(«n)l •• •• (11-031). 

Using (11.1) and (11.2) we therefore obtain 

^(b)=~ 5^(0,)].(11 3). 

Now taking the 4th power of (11.01), 

K i+4 f +6 f +4 f + f)=i^H i+ ‘^ 

+• tr +i v)] ■ 4 ^ 1 SA [ 45 -'' 5 '( 1+$ t 


+ 3 


3T + ^)( 1+ t')]4 ‘V. [«»,.’+«.•( 1+2 ^ 

+ ¥X 1+2 ^ +: &’)] •• (m ’ 4) - 
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Writing /* 4 (&) as the 4th moment-coefficient of b, taking average 
values, and eliminating (6), nJb)> and /u 8 (&) with the help of 
(11.1), (11.2) and (11.3). we have finally 

M4 (b)=~ •• (H-4). 

The above results could of course have been obtained from 
the more general formulae given by Professor Tchouproff (13). 
For example noticing that his N is our P, and that his 
H i (N)=Hi(b) in our notation, we find from equation (8), p. 286 
of his paper (13). 

^(N)=^(b)=^(b)=^.^[2, p\+~ WK)1 

Since in TchouprofFs notation, 

f*[2, P]=~ 1 

it immediately follows that 
3 6 

Pi( h )~pl 8 P W( a ,»)] + pi S P S r W«|.) • 

+ ^4 *VM4(«p) - 3M2 2 («y-)J 

6 1 
= pi ^pSJiH’lfap) * P'liQ'r) 1 4 “ pi Bp^JUp)] 


which is identical with our equation (11.4). 

12. To prevent confusion, we shall now restore the full 
notation, and write x m , x m \ x pq , x pf / as the observed and 
“ true ” (or mean) values of the statistics for the pth character 
and the q and the g'th sample respectively. We shall also 
write Z^ 2 , £pq' 2 and By* as the variances of x /yq , x m ' and y p . 


y 2 i y '2 
Then v 2 - * 9 . ±±n 




P —v '\2 9 W P 

\*pq *•pq ) 




y p * 


( 12 * 01 ). 


If y p ss Tc p — constant, we may put w p 2 ~ 0, and obtain 

(Epo 2 + En 




— p2 

+ 


{ppq ~ ) 2 




[ 


^!)1 

v J 


p»( b )=^ 8 P 

+ 


{Xpg — Xpg ) 8 

b 2 
K P 




V 


] 


io 

p» a v .1 ■* •• 


(12-3) 
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M ) P 4 P l V V J 

240„ |> M -2 M ') 2 (2^ 2 + 2V 2 ) 8 ] 60 0 f(V + V)*l 
+ P 4 T V V-J + pi^'[ jfc^s—J 

— —Si S r f )* (^^>^ 2 + '^/>? ,2 ) 

A Lt v v 


^.,(V+^' 2 ) 2 -) r,(*^+V) 2 <iv+V) 2 

v J l iv 2 ' it? 

j.. 


+ 2 


(12-4). 


13. When the two samples are drawn from the same 
group or population (x liq - x pg ')=0 for all values of ]>. 

The mean value (b) will not however vanish. We there¬ 
fore introduce a small correcting term 1 and define any measure 
of group divergence by the general formula :— 


J/ 2 =|^[ 



(2V+2V 2 ) ! 

V J 


(130) 


so that the mean value of U 2 is given by 



(131). 


It will be noticed that i/ 2 =0, when (x pq — x pq )=0 for all 
values of p , i.e ., for two samples drawn from the same group or 
population. 

The variance and the other moment coefficient for U 2 will 
of course be the same as those for “ b ”, and will be given by 
equations (11*1) — (11*4) or by equations (121) — (12*4) as the 
case may be. 


l It is true that equation (13-0) may sometimes give a negative value 
of U 2 (or what amounts to the same thing, an imaginary value lor U , the 
generalised distance between the two groups). It will be noticed, however, 
i r{2va 2 +Eva' 2 ) i 

that the correcting term — Sp\ • p— J is a quantity of the order 

of errors of random sampling, so that a negative value of £72 will occur 
only when the observed value of the divergence is of the order of (or 
smaller than) the errors of random sampling. The statistical implication 
is obvious; in such cases the divergence must be treated as imaginary, 
i.e., non-significant. It will be remembered that C2, the Pearsonian 
Coefficient of Racial Likeness, will also (in similar circumstances) some¬ 
times assume negative values. 
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IV. A Coefficient of Divergence in Means 


14. We may now proceed to construct different co¬ 
efficients of divergence by substituting suitable values for 
x m , and in equation (13.0). 


Let us put 

% P q == Mpq •—'Mpq f and t p *=a p * • • (14 01) 


where cr p 2 is a reliable constant value of the variance for the 
pth character. 1 If the size of the two samples are n M , Upf 
respectively, then (neglecting differences in variability between 
the two groups) we may write 


y 2 — °JL T ; 2— 

9 w ' * • 


v m 


n , 


n 


(14-02) 


and 


^ ripq ripq ) 


ijH'pq Tftpq ) 


, w 2 =0 


.. (1403). 


Calling this particular coefficient D 2 , we have 


With mean value 


n2_ \ a f m pQ ) 2 1 

' I - ? J 

+ K(^r]- 

(£♦£)■] 

+ M[(i + 4 ?)] ■■ 


(140). 


(141) 


(14-2) 


(14*3) 


1 This constant value of up* may be taken from a very long series of 
measurements, or the average value of a fairly large number of estimates 
based on smaller samples may be used with advantage. 
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+2 (i + ^)l]- <>«, 

where S p 8 r denotes a summation for all possible pairs of values 
of p and r , (pj^r). 

15. If the size of the sample remains constant for all 
characters, i.en m =n rq =:... n q> and n m '=zn' rq = . . .»/, and 
we write, 


— = (— L\ 

n q \»f + V/ 


(1501) 


then the above formulae take a much simpler form. 
Let us write 

2 ) — ( m pg ~ m pq ) _ 9 1 2 


pg "*pq 


d* n q 


(1502) 


and substitute these values in equations (10*61)-(10'91). 
Then 

«-,=(<V)+f-. 


= (15-2) 

32 / - 2 \ 

' i,w= v\ 3rff!+ v. (15 ‘ 3) 

^.W=^(W+10t‘ + ^).(.5-4). 

Substituting these values in equations (11*1) to (11*4) we get 


b=jS p [(d*)]+l 


(16-5) 
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rf)=p4l,(^ + c)]. (,5 ' 6) 

^>=M$( S(<f * ,)+ 5 ;)] . (15,) - 

Also choosing Tchouproff’s form for /x 4 (6), we have 

P 4 (6)= J* { p Y + ji S&s(a,) - -WK)] 

Writing D 2 =p (S p [(<f p 2 )] (15*03' 

we notice that 




=^ 4 . {(Z) 2 )+4-| 2 . 

7lq (. fig J 


Ag a iii 

1 Q 9 r _ ri 2 5 *\ 

^ {<«,*>* + >0 } 


:){ 5-(v+ -- 1 -) 


= 192x_4| 2 

W> tf 8 C 1 n q J 

Therefore 

pi ^/»[M-4( a p) ~ 3/X 2 2 (^)J = pj ^3 ^(^p 2 ) + ^ 1 J 

p 3 . v l w (/ 

Thus 

P.(‘)=^{(S-H-i} ! +S|4{w +j i} 
^■[{<^}‘ + ?^{ 2(5S)+ ^}] - <l 


16. We may now sum up our results for the coefficient D 2 
defined by 

i r/~* 

V PQ . 


The mean value is given by 


(m M -m p9 ') 2 


1 -i 

J n » 


/ T\9.\ 


1 „ fm^-m,*/) 2 ! 


(16*0). 


n A.i \ 
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Writing 


ZMn q .D*) .(16*11) 


we 


■ Hz(D 2 ) 


32 

p 2 . v 


[ 


3 < 5s >4]= 


32(33 + 2) 

WTirf 


(16-2) 

(16-3) 


(16-4) 


(16-5) 


{« b i + 4} ,+ ?^ ( 2(Z » + iU ] 

=?^V‘[ |S+ 1 ) ‘ + I® +I »]. 

2 { 3( ® ! ) + *,} 2(38 + 2 )* 

p { ( s* )+ .L} !,_p ' <»+*>•. 

3 [{< 5i ) + Cr + 7Ta;{^ , ) + ?,}] 

_ 0 , 12 ( 28 + 1 )^ 128 2 +188 + 6 

+ P (8 + 1 )* + 98 * 4 - 1284-4 * Pl “ * 

Even when the size of the samples is hot absolutely constant, 
the above formulae may still be used without appreciable error 
if the fluctuation in the size of the sample is small, and we write 

4 -KC£ + £)] • ■ ,m> - 




(16-6). 


Further when the magnitude of (D 2 ) is of the order of, or 

greater than —, it will usually be possible to neglect even large 
n q 

fluctuations in the size of the sample and use a mean value of 
(n q ) as defined in equation (16*7). 

Finally when the two samples are drawn from the same 
population (J9 2 =0), we have 

(D\=0± -67449. J- l~ •• •• (16*8). 

n q \/ P 

17. Since the standard deviation of ( D 2 ) 

= I / 8(8 + 1) 

W P 
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we notice that the ratio 
Value of D 2 


Standard deviation of D 2 


+%/ 

=y 


8 ( 8 + 1 ) 
P . 8 2 

- a 

8 ( 8 + 1 ) 


(17-1). 


For any assigned value of e, that is for any given standard of 
statistical significance, the abovejequation furnishes a numerical 
relation between P and 8(=w ff . Z) 2 .) 

For example, if we decide to consider D 2 to be significantly 
different from zero when the numerical value of ♦Z) 2 exceeds 2*5 
times the standard deviations of D 2 , that is if we fix the level 
of significance at e=2.5 (which corresponds roughly to odds of 
80 to l in the case of a normal distribution), we get 


50(8+1) 

S 2 


(17.2). 


For moderately large values of 8, P is approximately equal 
to 50/8, or P. 8 = P. n q . Z) 2 =50 approximately. 

For any given value of P, equation (17*2) may also be 
used to determine the lower limit of 8 for which divergence 
can be asserted with safety. For example for P= 1, 8 must be 
greater than 50 ; for P=10, 8 must be greater than 6 ; and for 
P=20, 8 must not be less than'3. In usual anthropological 
practice it will not be often possible to increase P beyond 20, 
and almost never beyond 100. We conclude therefore that 
even under the most favourable circumstances (P=100 or more) 
the size of the sample ( n q ) must be large enough to yield a 
value of 8 greater than 1, while usually (for P==20 approxi¬ 
mately) the value of 8 must be greater than 3 or 4. 

18. We may now investigate the nature of the frequency 
distribution of ( D 2 ). 

For 8=0, ft=3+jfc .(18.1). 

The Pearsonian criterion & 1 = (6 + 3ft —2ftj)=0, and the distri¬ 
bution will belong to Type III of the Pearsonian family of 
curves. 

Again for 8 = oo , ft=3 + ^- . ft.(18.2). 

It will be easily seen from the accompanying sketch that 
equation (18*2) gives a straight line lying wholly in the Type I 
region on the ft - ft diagram. 

We conclude therefore that the distribution of D 2 will 
conform generally to Type I of the Pearsonian family, except 
in the case of two groups (or samples) taken from the same 
population, when the distribution will pass into the Type III 
curve. 
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19. When 8 =Z) 2 = 0 , i.e ., the two samples belong to the 
same population, we have (1, p . 90) 


n 2 _n 8 84 

D - 0 ’ ^ = W7r 

8 12 


54 192 (. , 4\ 

.«.» ’^"Pt.nA + PJ 


The equation to the frequency curve is given by 


y-?h • e 




with origin at mode 


4 P 

where p=---l = --- 1 f 
Pi ^ 


Ms 2 M 2 »A P ' 

_V pip* 1 ) 

Vo ~~a ' e»> . r(j> + T) 

Mode —Mean= — J —*= — ~- 

' M 1 %, 


(19.1 >. 


(19 3). 


Start of the curve= { Mode —“«”]= -J 

n*J 

When 8 is small in comparison with 1, i.e,, the two samples 
belong to closely associated groups, we may still use a Type IT 1 
curve without serious error. In ascending power of 8 \ve have 

ftsjSd-i* *+}«»-»*) ] 


03=3+^ (1 -8 2 +28 8 - 3S 4 ) 


«=r (l + l8+|8 8 - 8 8 8 + VV,8*) 


(19-4). 


-P7- (l + 18-^+^-i* 1 ) 

Mode - Mean= - -1— {1 + £8 - £ 8 * + ^ 8 » - 48*) 
Jr . n n 


Start of the curves:- — (1 + + ^54 J 
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When 8 is significantly different from zero, we have a 
Type I curve defined by (1, p . 54):— 


5> 


•; . 

where the frequency constants are given by the following 
equations. 

4(38 + 1)) 2(8 +1) 8 


Let rs— ^ 




8 2 


0 + 3j3 1 -2j^ 
and p 2 = 16(r +1) + ft(r + 2) 2 

r8(8+l)*(138 2 +128 + 4) 




8 2 


. P. 


(19-61) 


1 ' 


8 « 


P+ 


+ |688 + 


32(578*+ 55.8 2 + 248 + 4)) 

8 * } 

32(38 + 2) 2 (48* +128* +138 2 + 68+1) 


1 (8 +l)*.S«.P 

Then a x + a 2 = \g y /x 2 , — = — 


—\ 

j 


(19-62). 


di CLa 


?/o 


(m 1 ,m 2 ) = !,(r-2 )+ 

iV (mi)’"i . < r(m 1 + w g +2) / 


(19-7). 


(«i + rt 2 ) (w* 1 +m t )’" 1 +m 2 r^ + ljAmg+l) 
Mode-Mean=-^.(^±|) 

When 8 is large in comparison with 1, expanding in powers 

»'(§)• 


(, B/l 

\ , 22/1 

L\ 2 10/1 

l \ s , 13/ 1 \ 

i) 1 3\8 

J + ¥Vi 

8/ 3 Vi 

5 ) + 3\n) 


*-*♦££-»i){>-(a) 

'={ 6+i2 (?) +4 (i)’} 

+ 2{(8 + 3) + 3 (|) + (|)*}.J 


(19-S). 
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V. Results of Sampling Experiments 


20 . I give below the results of a few sampling experi¬ 
ments which were undertaken to test the above formulae. 

Remembering that the original material (from which the 
samples were drawn) was supposed to obey the normal law of 
frequency, we can use a table of the probability integral 
(Biometric Table II, pp. 2-9) together with Tippett’s “ Random 
Sampling Numbers ” (Tracts for Computers No. XV) in the 
manner described in illustration I, page (iv) of the above tract, 
to form samples from a normal population. Using 11 sheets 
(Nos. 1 , and 16-25 of the above tract), 11x400=4,400 in¬ 
dividual random samples from a normal population were 
obtained. Combining 5 such samples at a time, 11x80 = 880 
independent samples of the mean of 5 individuals were next 
calculated. Combining these 880 values in different ways and 
subtracting, 4000 sampled values of (ra —ra'), (or rather of 
(m — m'/a), since the sampled values were all expressed in terms 
of their standard deviation) were obtained. Squaring such 

. (m _ 

differences, I finally obtained 4000 sampled values of -- -- 

Taking them separately we have obviously a sample of 
4000 values of D 2 with n ? =5 , P=1 , and Z) 2 =0 , (on the 
assumption that all the samples are truly random 1 ). Again 
adding them up in batches of 5 , 10 , and 20 . I obtained samples 
of size V=800, 400, 200, and P=5, 10, 20 respectively. The 
sampled values were then grouped, and the frequency constants 
calculated in the usual way. The actual mean value was 
calculated by direct addition (without grouping) in order to 
keep it free from errors due to grouping. The mean value 
obtained from the grouped figures have been given within a 
square bracket only for purposes of comparison. 

For Z) 2 = 0 , fL=5, we have 


0-32 

0*512 

0-3072 /, 4 

2 = 

II 

■6 

CO 

11 

- p2 ’ 

pi \ 

Pl—p> At —3 

( 1+ ?) 

1, Mode — mean = — 

( 1 ) p= 1 . 

IQ 

II 

D*=0 , j8j=8. 


( 20 * 1 ) 


1 On more careful consideration I am inclined to think that this 
assumption was not strictly fulfilled in my experiments, for the reason 
that only 880 independent values of m(or m!) were used to obtain 4000 
values of {m-m') so that a certain amount of repetition was inevitable. 
This point has been further discussed for =20. 
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Using equations (lii), (liii), and (liv) on page lxi of the 
Introduction to the Tables for Statisticians (10), I find 

#3=272, # 4 =755, # 5 =19, 752, # 6 =74, 417. 

Using equations (lxxv) and (lxxv bis) on p. lxv of the same 
Introduction we get 

y/NEp ,=78-97, y/NS^ 8 2 =205*6. 

Again using the same values of the #-constants in equation 
(27) of Kazutaro Yasukawa’s paper “ On the Probable Error of 
the Mode of Skew Frequency Distribution ” (17, p. 266) I found 
B x = - 125/18, P 2 = -7/6, JS 3 = + 19/6, and tf 4 = - 1 9. Substi¬ 
tuting these values inequation (29) of the same paper I obtained 
the ratio of the probable error of the mode to the probable 
error of the mean=163 approximately. 


Table 1 


Statistics 

Expected 

Observed 

Difference 

Mean 

0 

+ 0-0208 

00208* 00060 

Mode—Mean 

-0-8 

— 0-7470 

0-0530 * 0-9834 

M2 

0-3 2 

0-3158 

0-0042*0-0128 

#1 

800 

7-0675 

0 9325 * 0 8421 

P‘2 

1500 

12*6000 

2-4000 + 20574 


The probable error was of course calculated from the expected 
value of the constant in each case. A glance at column 4 will 
show that agreement between expected and observed values is 
quite satisfactory. 

(2) P=5, n q =5, D 2 =0, #j=1 *6 ,#2=5*4, jV= 800, X i= 02385. 
Following the same procedure I found 

#3=23*68, # 4 =86'2, # 6 =555*84, # fl =2548-84 
and B 1= = -53/28, P 2 = +5/14, S 3 = +23 14, j? 4 = -5/21 

Hence y/NE^ 12*70, y/NE h =35*52, and the ratio of the 
probable error of the mode to the probable error of the mean= 
4-775. 

We now have the following table :— 

Table 2 


Statistics 

Expected 

Observed 

Difference ± Probable error 

Mean 

Mode—Mean 
M2 

Pi 

pi 


[0-0190] 

-01593 

00663 

1*5303 

5*2451 

00208 ± 0*00603 

0-0007 + 0*0288 

0*0023 ±00032 

00697 ± 0-3038 

0-1549 ± 0-7942 
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(3) P=10, n q =5, P 2 =0, j8 a =0-8, j3 2 =4*2, Y=400, 

Xl = 03372. 

From Yasukawa (p. 277, Table II) I find ratio of probable 
error of mode to the probable error of mean=2*3991. 


Table 3 


Statistics 

Expected 

Observed 

Difference 

Mean 

Mode—mean 
M2 

ft 

ft 

0 

-008 

00320 

0-8 

4*2 

[0-0208] 

-00777 

00355 

1*0919 

4-5253 

0 02081-0060 
•0023 + -0145 
•0035 ±0019 
•2919 ±-2293 
•3253 ±-#811 


(4) D 2 =0, n q =5, P= 20, V=200, Xl = *04769. 


Table 4 


Statistics 

Expected 

Observed 

Difference 

Mean 

Mode-mean 

M2 

01 

02 

0 

-004 

0-016 

0-4 

3-6 

[0-0213] 

-00664 

0017535 

1-0360 

4-6651 

•0208 ± 00603 

•0264 + *0105 

001536 + -001230 
•6360 + -1908 

1 0651 ±-6176 


21. 4 Following the same procedure and using the same 
converted sheets (Nos. 1, 16-25) of tract No. XV (15), 220 
samples of means of 20 (t.e., n v =20) were obtained, combining 
them in different ways, and squaring 4,000 sampled values of 
(m — m') 2 /o 2 for n g =20, P=l, and D 2 =0 (on the assumption of 
random sampling) were calculated. In the present example we 
have : 


D 2 =0,7^=20, /x 2 = 


002 

P 


__ 0*008 _* 0012/ 1 ( 4 \ 

5 H'Z p2 ’ p2 y ^ 4* p J 


8 12 

= 3 + — , Mode-mean = - 


(V2 

P 


(5) D 2 =0, n*=20, P=l, V = 4,000, Xl = *010665. 


Table 5 


Statistics 

Expected 

Observed 

Difference 

Mean 

Mode-mean 

M2 

ft 

ft 

0 

-0-2 

•02 

8-00 

15-00 

[-0163] 

-•1998 

022720 

70277 

12-7096 

•012080± -001508 
•0002 ± -2445 

•002720± -000798 
-9723 ± -8422 

2-2904 ±20574 
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The mean value of D 2 as directly calculated (without 
grouping) was 0*01208, and this is the value shown in the 
Table. The grouped value has been shown within square 
brackets. 

(6) Z) 2 =0, n q = 20, P=5, A=800, Xl =‘02385. 


Table 6 


Statistics 

Expected 

Observed 

Difference 

Mode-mean 

M2 

Pi 

Pt 

-•04 

•0040 

1-60 

5-40 

•03474 

•004073 

1-1853 

4-7273 

•00526 + 00720 
•000073 4-000200 
•4147 ±-3038 

•6727 +*7942 


(7) 0, 7^=20, P = 10, iV = 400, Xl = *03372. 


Table 7 


Statistics 

Expected 

Observed 

Difference 

Mode-moan 

M2 

Pi 

Pi 

-001 

0 002 
0-8000 
4-2000 

-0017183 

•002066 

•5734 

4*5795 

■002807 +-001508 
•000000 ± -003018 
•2260 ± -2293 

•3795 ±0811 


(8) Z> 2 =0, h q = 20, P= 20, iV = 200, Xl =*04769. 


Table 8 


Statistics 

Expected 

Observed 

Difference 

Mode-mean 

M2 

Pi 

P'Z 

-001 

•0010 

•4000 

3*6000 

-0012191 

■001346 

•4416 

2-8851 

•002191 ± 002637 
•000346 ±-000077 
•0416 ±1903 

•7149 ±6176 


The agreement with theory is satisfactory in every case 
with the single exception of the mean value of D 2 . Instead of 
the expected value D 2 =0, we actually obtain /) 2 =0*012 + *0015 
showing a deviation of 8 times its probable error. As this dis¬ 
crepancy was very puzzling, I checked the whole arithmetic 
most carefully, but without any tangible results. On more- 
careful consideration I am inclined to think, that the dis¬ 
crepancy may be attributed to a slight bias (or deviation from 
random sampling) introduced at the stage of obtaining the- 
differences (m-wi'). It will be remembered that from tl\e 11 
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converted sheets we had 11x20=220 independent samples of 
means of 20. These 220 values were used over and over 
again (although always in different combinations) to yield 
4,000 values of (ra — w'). A bias was created owing to the fact 
that the different combinations were taken in a certain syste¬ 
matic order, and not in a perfectly random manner, and also 
because the process was stopped when the number of differences 
reaohed 4,000, so that all possible combinations could not be 
included. 


I now realise that I ought to have (a) used a larger number 
of Tippet’s sheets, and (6) formed 8,000 random values of means 
of 20 before proceeding to take differences. I intend to repeat 
the experiment at the earliest opportunity. 

Tf we assume that owing to the bias discussed above the 
actual value of D 2 =-0l2 (and not zero), with 7^ = 20, 8=0*24, 
we have 


^2 


0228 

P 




*01088 

pz * 


i“4 = 


0012 


P 2 


-^1-5376 + — J 


D 77429 


jS 2 —3 + 


11*5547 

P 


which lead to a slight improvement in the agreement with 
expected values. 

22. I next turned to the Type I curve for values of D 2 ?£0 , 

for samples drawn from different groups or populations. 

(9) Taking one series of 800 values of (m — m') I found that 
the mean value of Z) 2 was 0*00 9564. Now adding 0*2 to each 
individual value of (ra — ra'), and squaring, I obtained a sample 
of 800 for Z) 2 = 0095 64 + (0*2) 2 =0*049564. Calculating the 
frequency constants in the usual way I got the following 
results:— 

JD 2 =0*049564, 7^=20, 8=0*99128, P= 1, #=800, 

Xi=‘02385. 


Table 9 


Statistics 

Expected 

Observed 

Difference 

Mean 

•049564 

055416 

•006852 ± -004760 


•039826 

•037837 

•001989± 003152 


6-2663 

5-1978 

1-0685 ±1-2290 

h 

120262 

9-6168 

2-4094 ±2-7835 


(10) Taking a second series of 800 (for which D 2 was 
'004050) adding 0*8, and squaring, I get a second sample for 
D*=-644050, 8=12-88, n„= 20, P= 1, N= 800, Xl = 02385. 
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Table 10 


Statistics 

Expected 

Observed 

Difference 

Mean 

•644050 

•663126 

0190761 *012564 


•277620 

•280092 

•002472 ± 012678 

ft 

1-2352 

•9696 

•2656 ± *2005 

ft 

4-6044 

3-9359 

•6685 ±*5020 


(11) In the same way, adding 1*1 each to a sample of 800 
values of (m — m') for which ( D 2 ) was *005049, I obtained a 
sample for 

j) 2 = 1*215049, 8=25*3, n q = 20, P= 1 , N= 800. 


Table 11 


Statistics 

Expected 

Observed 

Difference 

Mean 

1-215049 

M82362 

•032687 ±*016625 

M2 

•486020 

•563690 

•07767 ±020928 

Pi 

•6928 

1-3798 

•6870 ±1331 

@2 

3-9299 

5-0756 

1-1456 ±*3726 


As a last example I added all the above 3 sets of 800 each, 
and taking the average of each triplet obtained a sample for 
P 2 =0*636221, 8=12*7244, 7^=20, P=3, /V=800. 


Table 12 


Statistics 

Expected 

Observed 

Difference 

Mean 

•636221 

•633634 

•002587 ±-007188 

M2 

•090830 

•084744 

•006086 ± 003506 

Pi 

•6242 

•4730 

•1512 ±1009 

P2 

3*5617 

33765 

1852 ±2455 


23. We have thus tested experimentally the distribution 
for 7^=5 and 20, 8 = 0, and P= 1, 5, 10, and 20. We have also 
tested the distribution for 7^ = 20, P=l, and 8=0*8, 12*8, 25*2 
(approximately), and finally for 8=12*72 44, ?i g =20, P=3. 

The difference between expected and observed values of 
the frequency constants was in most cases less than twice the 
corresponding probable error. In one case (Z) 2 =0, w g =20) the 
mean value gave a highly discrepant result. We have reasons 
for believing, however, that this may be attributed to a bias 
introduced at a certain stage of the sampling experiment. In 
one other case (w ? =20, P=l, Z)*= 1*215) the agreement is. not 
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good, but taking the results as a whole they may be considered 
quite satisfactory. 1 


VI. Other Coefficients of Divergence in Means 

24. We can construct other measures of divergence in 
means by choosing different values for k p . Let us take 
k p 2 =s p 2 , where s 2 is a reliable constant value of the inter-class 
variance. Then we obtain a seoond coefficient of divergence in 
means 

] . 


with mean value 

(A 2 )=p^[' 




(26-1) 


and 


(26*2). 


If the size of the samples remains constant 2 for all characters, 

we may write as before ~ V and obtain 

n, t \n q n q ) 

n 2_cf p ( m pq ~ m pg) 1 ^ ~ 8 [ ( “ l>2 \ 1 

2 P >1 V J V* 'LAV/ J 


(D 2 2)=i 8 |~i w w 

. |j] 


(26-3) 

(2fi-4) 


P 2 . nf 




(26*5). 


It is also possible to derive an exactly similar set of equations 
for a third coefficient Z) 8 2 by putting lcf~Z! p 2 , where 2* is a 


1 I am indebted to my assistant Mr. Sudhir Kumar Banerjee for help 
in the arithmetical calculations in the sampling experiments. 

2 Or when the fluctuation in the size of the sample can be neglected, 

and a mean value of n q as defined by equation (16’7) can be used without 
.appreciable error. 
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reliable constant value of the “ familial ” variance as defined 
in equation (2*8b 

25. It will be noticed that we have deduced the above 
expressions on the assumption that a p 2 , s p 2 (or E 2 ) are all con¬ 
stants, that is, on the assumption that the variance of these 
quantities are negligibly small. This assumption will be 
justified only when the estimates are based on a very large 
number of individual observations. In actual practice it would 
some time happen that we ate obliged to base the estimates 
for a 2 ,8 2 , or E 2 on observed samples. In such cases, unless 
the size of the sample is very large, it would not be proper to 
neglect the variance of these quantities. 

Let us consider the case x m —m pq , and k 2 — o 2 , 

where o^, 2 is an estimate of variance based on n p effective 
observations. If the size of the two samples are n pqi n pq f 
respectively, we have 




w, 


{7ft pq Vfl pq )* 

2 — a i’ 


pq •"‘pq 

o,r l i 


"2 n p - <t/ 2 n p 


(27-1) 

(272). 


We then have for the quantity 

6 1 s [ (m w -m^) 2 1 .(27*3) 

” L a v J 


the mean value 

b 


e mean value 

? 1 cr 1 , a, \ n K +n PV/ i 

P 1 ) 


(1 + «„)J (27-4) 


-K 




where 


a„)J 


(27*41) 


/ 3 15 105 945 , 10,395 \ 

a '' S (27^ + 4TV + 8^7 + 16TV + 32 Tv) •• {27 ' 5) 
is a purely numerical factor. 

When n v -=*n is same for all characters, and nJ are 


* ^ j ^ 

also constant, so that we mav write — = ( —I—we 

n q \n q n q ) 

define a measure of divergence 


can 
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D 2__L_ Itff (ggz5a3! l 2 
1 —(l-t-ax) * ^ |_ J n q •• •• 


(27-6) 


where 


«i=( 


3 15 105 945 10,395 \ 

2ra + 4w 2 + 8w 8 + 16» 4 + 32 . w 5 / 


(27-51). 


When n m > n M \ and n p are not constant, we may still define 

where <x p is given by equation (27‘5). 

The mean value is given in both cases by 

.•• ( 27-7 > 

which will again vanish when both the samples are drawn from 
the same population. 

From equations (11*2) and (10 7) we also have 

, W l a P K-VH 

+ (i+« 1 r/» >l v J 

~ nipg ) 4 ”| 

P L < J •' 


+ 2a 8 . p S' 


(27-8) 


where 


and 


a , ml , I . 138 1,740 24,615 

2 2n 4n 2 8 . n* + 16 . n 4 

,__2_ j5£ 558 8,526 

** ~ 2.w 4.n 2 + 8.n 8 + 16.w 4 


__3 63 207 12,645 

** n 4.n 2 + 3.n 3 16.n 4 


_1 _27_ J279 4,263 

~~n 2 . n 2 4 . n 8 8.n 4 


(27*9). 
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It will be noticed from the above formulae that n must be 
fairly large in order that a 1? a*, and oc 8 may be negligibly small. 
If this condition is not fulfilled, and values of < 7 / based on 
small samples are used for calculating Z> 2 , we should not be 
surprised if considerable fluctuations occur in observed values 
of Z) 2 from sample to sample. 

28. Again let us choose k p z =M* t where M* is a reliable 
value of the inter-class mean for the pth onaracter. As 
before we have 


P ( ripq Upq ^ 


and 


w 


2 s p 8 


(28-01) 


(28*02) 


and we can easily obtain the necessary formulae by substituting 
these values in equations (10-6) —(10*9) and (11*1) — (11*4). 

If M p is derived from wider material than the samples 
under consideration, we may treat it as a constant and 
put w p 2 —0, In this case we have 


n 2 _ 1 a 

Ui -pH 5? J 


with mean value 


1 .,28-11) 


and 


m pg') 2 a p 2 ( 1 _I j 

/ - Mp^XUpq Up^/J 


(2M) ' 

When the size of the samples are oonstant, we may write 


~ ~( -i- , and also writing 

n q \ npq n m ) 
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we have 


JV=p^[- 


mpqT 


V pq ffv pq 


-i.F £ 


(28-4) 


and 


•(*!?)] 


+ P7-2- v 4 .. (28*5). 


Similar expressions can be obtained for a fifth coefficient 
Z> 5 2 by using the “familiar* mean (m p ) instead of the 
inter-class mean (M p ). 


VII. The Principle of Equipartition of Variance and 
a Coefficient of Familial Differentiation 

27. There exist certain algebraic relations between a p 2 , s p 2 
and E p 2 which are of considerable interest in connection with 
the question of the choice of a suitable value for k P 2 . 

We start with the algebraic identity: 

>%S( \{x pqt - wij,) 2 ] —S g S t \_{x m t - m pt f\ + 

8 g [n M (m P9 -M p ) 2 ] .. .. (290). 

Using equations (2*8) and (2*4) we have from the above 
equation 

U p . Ej?~Sq\(n p q . Op*)\ H“ \n<pq(Mpq —. • . . (29*1). 

If the size of the sample is kept invariable for the same 
character for all the samples, i.e. } n pq is constant for all values 
of q , we get 

n P . 2 p *=n PJ . <Sf 4 [(or p? a )] + n vq . S q [(m pq -M p f] .. .. (29'2). 

Using (2.9) and (2.6) we obtain 

npEjf—Upq . (N p cr/) + n pq . (N p s p *) .. .. (29*3). 

But when is constant for all values of q , we have 
n p =zN p , n Pqy by equation (2*2). We therefore get finally 

+ .(29*4). 

The total or familial variance is made up of the average 
variance within the group (when the size of the group is kept 
constant) together with the variance for variation from group 
to group. 
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28. Equation (29*4) is very suggestive. Consider a popu¬ 
lation which has become differentiated in course of time into a 
large number of different groups. It leads us to enunciate a 
proposition that, when the variation has proceeded in an 
absolutely random manner (and for a sufficiently long time), 
the total variance within the population would tend to become 
equally distributed between the different modes of variation. 

We may refer to this proposition as the principle of equi- 
partition of variance . When the variance within any particular 
group reaches a certain limiting value conditions would become 
unstable, and the group would tend to break up into two or 
more sub-groups. On the other hand if the variation within a 
group becomes too restricted, the group itself would tend to 
disappear or become absorbed by other groups. For absolutely 
random variation therefore we may expect that 

s 2 .(30-0). 


29. The ratio of the inter-group 1 variance (s p z ) to the 
average intra-group variance (v/) would thus furnish a conveni¬ 
ent coefficient for the measurement of the differentiation within 
any given collection (or family) of groups. We may call such a 
quantity a coefficient of familial differentiation and define it by 


where 



and (1 -f rj p ) = (1 + v p l ) (1 + 3 w p 2 + 1 5w v 4 -f 105w/ 

-f 945V+10, 395V°) •• •• 


(310) 


(3101) 

(3102). 


Here N p and n p are the effective numbers of observation 
on which the estimates of the two variances s p 2 and a 2 are res¬ 
pectively based. 

For any given collection of groups, N p the number of 
groups will usually be considerably smaller than n p which is a 
number of the order of the total number of individuals in the 


whole collection, and 


parison with 



1 

2 ,n p 


may therefore be neglected in com- 


1 It would be better to cull it the co-group variance, so that it may 
be clearly distinguished from the intra-group variance. 
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Thus when 1^=0 approximately, we have 

/ -W$XraiO] - " <311) 

with mean value 

f,= W@]. (3iu) 

where s p * and a p 2 are mean values of 8 P 2 and o P * respectively. 
Also using equations (10*6) — (10*9) and (11*1) —(11*4), 

^(/ 2 )=^«p[(^) 2 -{V( 2-3^-4V-K # 

+ e», 8 )}] .. (31-2) 

H(f 2 )=^S p [(£)\ { V(3-8V+ 15V 

-24V)] J •• •• (31’3) 

{ V(4 + 4V-35V+100-V)] ] 

+ ^S p S r £ | (=^) . V( 2 -3v + 4V + 6 V 

+ 6 V) } { . V(2 - 3V+4V - 5t> r ® + 6V) ] J • • (31 -4). 

When N P ~N is constant for all values of p, we may write 
the above equations in the following form: 

Mn*)-K(£)]-H($] •• (31 ' 5> 

with /*=3i s h[(^)] .(31-51) 

. <31 ' 61 

. <31 ' ,) 

[(g)*] + BA [(g)(g)] (31-8) 
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where y„ y 2 , y 8 , and y 4 are purely numerical factors given by 


yi=i- 


2 N' 


1 

‘4tf 2 ‘ 


SN* + UN* 


3 1 

n ~ l 22V + 22V 2 

4 _5_ 

1 3^ + a?\72 


162V 8 + 162V 4 


42V 2 

85 


N 8 

25 


n-1 + 2V 162V 2+ 82V 8 


(31-9). 


The numerical factors, y lf y 2 , y 8 , and y 4 approach the 
limiting value 1 as N increases. I give below actual values of 
the coefficients for a few selected values of N. 


2V= 10 

20 

50 

100 

oc 

y x 0-952 

0-976 

0-990 

0-995 

1-000 

y 2 0-855 

0-926 

0-970 

0-985 

1000 

y 3 0*878 

0-934 

0-973 

0-987 

1000 

y 4 1181 

1095 

1039 

1-020 

1-000 


When 
reduce to 



= 1 for all values of p, the above formulae 


7 2 =i, /**(/*)= 

//•gx— ign , 


2 V2 „ /fix- 6 ?3 

P ’ /*3U l““^2pg 

12y,»(P-l) 

N 2 P* 


(31*91). 


If in addition JV is large, 



£ 2 -~3 + 


15 

iW 


(31*92). 


30. The usefulness of the coefficient of familial differentia¬ 
tion (/ 2 ) does not of course depend on the validity or otherwise 
of what I have called the principle of equipartition of variance. 
For it is very simply connected with D 2 , the first coefficient of 
divergence defined by equation (14*0). 

We may write 

(m pq - mpg ') = (rripq - M p ) + (M p - m^) .. (32*1). 

It is easily seen that squaring equation (32*1), and summing 
for all possible comparisons within the given collection (or 
family) of groups we get 
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S[(m pq - m pq ') 2 ] = (« -1 )S[(m PQ - M p f ] = (q - 1 ). q. 8 2 .. ( 32 * 2 ) 

where ^gives the co-group variance for 
the pth character, q being the total number of groups available. 
For any assigned character the mean value of {m pq — m pq ') 2 for 
all possible comparisons is thus 2 s p 2 , since the total number of 
comparisons possible=#(<7- l)/2. Writing the mean value of 
D 2 for all possible comparisons (q(q~ l)/2 in number) as D m 2 , 
we have therefore 

V=p«[(^)]-|=Pd+» !, ./*]-| •• (32-3) 

where approximately, and n is the harmonic mean of 

all the different values of n pqi n pq . 

2 1 

When n and N are both large, i.e., r and ^ are both 

0 n 2A 

negligibly small r we shall have D„ 2 =2f 2 . We thus find that 
(excepting for a small correcting factor) the coefficient of 
familial differentiation f 2 is numerically equal to half the 
average value of the group divergence, the average being taken 
for all possible comparisons within the given collection of 
groups. 

For an absolutely random collection, if we assume that 
the principle of equi-partition of variance is true, we should 
have 

8 v *=o*={Z* .. ..(32-4). 

In this case the two measures of divergence D 2 and D 2 2 become 
equal, while 

D 8 2 =!D 2 2 =tD 2 .(32-5). 


VIII. A Coefficient of Divergence in Variability 


31. We may also easily construct measures of divergence 
in variability. Let us choose x pq —o pqt x pq —<j p f y and k p 2 —a p 2 y 
where cr p 2 is a reliable constant value of the variance in the 
pth character which does not fluctuate from sample to sample. 
Then as a first approximation we may substitute 


2 2 
y r 2 — °v y r ' 2 — Zs. 
m ~2 n pq ’ ”2 n v ' 


Vp 2 = —- \ , W p 2 = 0 

K 4 -<Tp 4 ') 2 V 2w w 2w *«/ 


where n pq , n M ' are the size of the two samples. 


(33-01) 


.. (33 02) 
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Using equation (13) we define a measure of divergence in 
variability by 



(33-0) 

(33-01) 


when the size of the samples is constant for all characters, or 
a mean value h q as defined by equation (16-7) may be used 
without appreciable errors. The mean value of F 2 is easily 
found to be 




(<*pq— &pq ) 




+ 



We may use equation (16-7), and write 


(33-1) 


(33-2). 


\~P S \{?n n + 2n v f)\ . (1C ‘ 71) 

when the size of the samples is constant for all character, or 
when the fluctuation in the size of the sample can be neglected. 


We then obtain 
8 

P .n t 


M 2 (F 2 ) = 


:[ 2<? ' !)+ i;]. 

. 


(33-21) 

(33-3) 

(334). 


When the two samples are drawn from the same group or 
population, or when there is no significant difference in variabi¬ 
lity we have (o pq — o pq ')=0 for all values of p, and we get 

(>)o=0±’67449 •• •* (33 ' 6) 

a formula which is analogous to equation (16*8), 

If the variances for different samples are widely different, 
and it is not considered desirable to use kp 2 ~cr P *, we may still 
have recourse to the present method, and develop approprite 
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formula by substituting k P 2 =ss p 2 in equations (13.0) and 
(12*1) — (12*4). 

32. Coefficients of divergence in Skewness, and Kurtosis 
may also be constructed with the help of equation (13*0). For 
example for j 3 2 , we may use Xpq=Pi(P, 3). q'), etc. 

In the case of fa and ( or other ^-constants) a simpler 
alternative is open to us. It will be remembered that fa, fa 
and the other ^-constants are pure numbers, so that the diffi¬ 
culty due to non-homogeneity of dimensions, discussed in para¬ 
graph 7, does not exist in their case. We may therefore use a 
coefficient of a simpler form, by putting k p 2 =t 1, and using 

p'SpR&te. 3)-0i'(P> 

with a small correcting term to allow for the bias introduced by 
the finite size of the samples. 

I may also point out that the need for these coefficients 
will usually arise only when both C 2 and IE 12 (defined by equation 
(5*1) have failed to reveal the exLstance of divergence. In such 
cases it will also be usually sufficient to employ ordinary tests 
of statistical divergence between the corresponding ^-constants 
for the two samples for each character separately. It must be 
remembered however that divergence in ^-constants can be 
tested (or measured) only when the size of the samples is very 
large. 

IX. Conclusion 


33. It will be useful to have at this stage a brief resume 
of the important formula. 

A convenient measure of divergence in means is given by 






(14*0) 


and subsidiary equations (14*1) — (14*4). Modified values under 
restricted conditions are given in equations (16*0) —(16*8), while 
more general values are given in equations (27*1) —(27*8). Re¬ 
sults of experimental sampling discussed in Section 5 are in 
satisfactory agreement with the theory. 

A second measure of divergence is furnished by 


•• (26 ' 0) 

and equations (26*1) —(26*5). 

An exactly analogous coefficient may be constructed by 
using the familial variance £ p 2 :— 

n si r { m PQ ~ m p q ) 2 ~\ __ 1 © r a t > 2 / 1 1 \1 
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In certain ways Z> 8 * would be an extremely convenient 
coefficient. Unfortunately, owing to lack of sufficient data in 
anthropology, it is not possible to obtain reliable values of 2 p 2 
for the whole human species. Neither is it possible, for the 
same reason, to obtain reliable values of s p 2 for the human 
species. Fairly reliable values of the intra-group variance 
arJ may however be calculated in many cases, and the coefficient 
D 2 may therefore be used without difficulty. 

I have given certain reasons for believing that D 2 would 
under certain conditions give practically the same results as D 2 2 
or Z> 8 2 . When variation may be supposed to have taken place 
in an absolutely random manner within a given collection of 
groups, (say within the human species), a plausible hypothesis 
is that the total variance would tend to be distributed equally 
between the variation within the groups and the variation from 
group to group. In this case 


£/=LV=2 s 2 . (35*1) 

so that Z>3 2 =4 L> 2 =£ D 2 .(35*2). 


When sufficient data become available it will be possible to test 
the above theory. 

34. In case however no such simple relation (as predicted 
above) is found in future to subsist between D 2 , D 2 2 , and D s 2 , 
the choice between these coefficients would have to be made by 
reference to the respective results obtained by their use. 

The great simplicity of the equations for D 2 will, however, 
remain an important point in its favour; and other things being 
equal or nearly equal, this will be a sufficient reason for its 
general adoption. 

Another convenient property of D 2 is that it may be easily 
converted into the Pearsonian Coefficient of Racial Likeness ( C 2 ) 
by multiplication with suitable numerical factors. When n M , 
n^' are constant for all characters or the fluctuation in the 
size of the sample can be neglected it will be noticed that 


C s =( nq - ”0 . Z) 2 =—, D 2 .. .. (36-1). 

\n q + n q / n q 


When n pq9 n^ are not constant, and the size of the samples 
cannot be neglected, we still have 



in which the terms (w^ — ra^') 8 / 0 ? 2 ^ ave already been cal¬ 
culated for the computation of D 2 . 

The use of D 2 2 would appear to be indicated where a close 
study of the differentiation within a given family is required. 
It has the great advantage that, on the average of all possible 
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comparisons within a collection, it gives the same “ weight * 9 
to all characters, i.e., does not discriminate against any parti¬ 
cular set of characters. A consequential disadvantage is of 
course that the average value of D 2 2 (for all possible com¬ 
parisons within a collection) remains identically same for every 
collection, so that a comparison of coefficients from different 
collections (or families) may become extremely misleading. 

A different type of the coefficient of divergence in means is 
given by 


D ‘[$(£+£)]•• (28 ' 1) 


and equations (28*2) - (28*5). 

35. We have also proposed to use the ratio ( 

W/ 


for 


measuring the amount of differentiation existing within a given 
collection of groups, and we have defined a coefficient of familial 
differentiation by 




(3M) 


and equations (31*0) - (31*8), where N v is the number of groups 
included in the comparison. This coefficient is very simply 
connected with the average value D m 2 of the first coefficient of 
divergence (the average being taken for all possible compari¬ 
sons within the given collection of groups). 


Z)™ 2 =2(l+y*) ,/ 2 -J-. (32-8) 

n q 

(14* y 2 ) being a numerical factor which approaches the limiting 
value 1 as N increases. 

38. Apart from the Pearsonian Coefficient of Racial Like¬ 
ness (which furnishes the standard test for the detection of 
divergence in means), we have obtained several new tests of 
divergence. The most important of which is a coefficient for 
detecting divergence in variabilities, which may be used in 
practice without difficulty. 



A convenient measure of divergence in variabilities is 
given by 



L—^ 6 " 



(330) 


and subsidiary equations (SS’l) — (33*4). 
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It will be noticed that when n pq and n pq ' are constant for 
all values of p, or the fluctuation in the size of the sample is 
negligibly small, 



a result which can be compared with that given in equation 
(36*1). 

36. I wish to emphasize here the distinction between 
tests and measures of divergence. It is true that the Pear- 
sonian Coefficient of Racial Likeness (which is properly speak¬ 
ing a test of divergence) has been extensively used with consi¬ 
derable success as a measure of divergence in craniometry. 
This point will be discussed later, but a little consideration will 
show that such use can be considered legitimate only under 
restricted conditions. 

Consider two samples drawn from the sam,e group or popu¬ 
lation. In this case we must have 


02=0 + *67449 



(39*0). 


In using the above equation to detect the existence of 
divergence we adopt the following procedure :— 

(i) We assume that the two samples under consideration 

are drawn from the same group or population; i.e. (m J)q — m pq 9 )=.0 
for all characters.(Hypothesis (A). 

(ii) Then by comparing the observed value of C 2 with 
equation (39*0) we now determine the probability of hypo¬ 
thesis (A) being true. 

If C 2 is not significantly different from zero, we are in 
a position to assert that, judged by the given data, the two 
groups (from which the two samples were drawn) arc probably 
not different. On the other hand if C 2 is significantly greater 
than zero, we feel justified in asserting that the two groups are 
differentiated from each other. 

The point to be noted here is that the magnitude of C 2 
determines the degree of certainty with which the existence 
of divergence can be asserted, but does not necessarily supply 
any information regarding the magnitude of such divergence. 

So long as the samples are drawn from the same group or 
population, C 2 will be approximately equal to zero whatever 
be the value of n or n\ When the two samples are however 
drawn from two different groups_or populations, (m pq — m vq ) 
would not vanish generally, and D 2 would attain some constant 
finite value for the same two differing groups. The observed 
values of C 2 would in such cases depend upon both 
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(i) the magnitude of D 2 , as well as on 


(ii) 


the factor 



determined by the size of the sam¬ 


ples. 

Provided n , n' are fairly large, observed values of D 2 would 
differ from the mean value (D 2 ) by quantities of the order of 
errors of random sampling, i.e . by quantities which will be in 
usual practice negligibly small; so that observed values of D 2 
would not differ significantly from (D 2 ). Thus the first factor 
D 2 would remain sensibly constant for samples drawn from the 


same two differing populations. 


The factor 

\n + n / 


would how- 

* 


ever vary directly with the size of the samples, so that observed 
values of C 2 also would vary with the size of samples, and 
would not remain sensibly constant for the same two differing 
populations. 

If the size of the samples n , n' are very large we may 
easily obtain very large values of G 2 even when the samples are 
drawn from two groups which are closely associated. On the 
other hand when n , n' are small C 2 may assume very small 
values even for widely divergent populations. 

This difficulty (and the need for making allowances for the 
size of the samples) was recognised long ago by G. H. Morant 
(7, p. 12) who wrote:— 

“ Given two random samples each of ten individuals drawn 
from the same homogeneous population, the Coefficient of 
Racial Likeness .... deduced from the mean character of the 
two samples will not differ significantly from zero, and if two 
samples each of a hundred individuals are drawn from the same 
population then their coefficients will also be of the same order. 1 
But if two random samples each of ten individuals are drawn 
from two different populations and then two samples each of a 
hundred individuals are drawn from the same differing popula¬ 
tions it will be found that the coefficient between the first pair 
will be very distinctly less than that between the two samples 
of hundred individuals each. The difference in this case is 
merely an expression of the rather obvious fact that it is more 
probable that the small samples were in reality drawn from the 
same population than that the larger samples were. It is for this 
reason that the coefficients of Racial Likeness may not be com¬ 
pared directly by estimating differences in terms of probable 
errors only as may be done when dealing with the majority of 
statistical constants in use. Reference has to be made cons¬ 
tantly to the number of crania in the several racial series used. 


* i.e., will be of the order of zero (P.C.M.). 
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. In practice direct comparison 

the numerical values of the coefficients 
when ”:— 


may be made between 
.in the cases 


(i) “ All the .... means are based on the same or approxi¬ 
mately the same number of crania ; and ” 

(ii) “ When one series of racial means is compared with a 
number of others, the latter being based on the same or 
approximately the same numbers of crania which may differ 
from the first series.” 

It will be seen that Dr. Morant’s two conditions may be 


combined into the single statement that the factor 



must remain sensibly constant during the same series of com¬ 
parisons. Enforcement of this restriction would therefore 
(apart from errors of random sampling) inevitably throw the 
comparison to the factor D 2 . 

It is clear from the above discussion that the use of C 2 as a 
measure of divergence would be strictly possible only under 
either of the following two conditions :— 

(a) when the samples are drawn from the same population, 
i.e., when C 2 is sensibly zero, or 

( b ) when the size of the samples, and hence the factor 



remains constant for all samples. 


37. Prof. Pearson (12, 105-117) has shown however in a 
review of about 750 computed values of C 2 that in actual prac¬ 
tice the Coefficient of Racial Likeness has been found to be an 
extremely useful tool in craniometric researches. For purposes 
of comparison I therefore obtained by direct calculation ap¬ 
proximate values of D 2 corresponding to nearly every one of the 
750 values of C 2 reviewed by Prof. Pearson. My results will be 
fully discussed in Part II of the present paper, but I may 
anticipate a little and state here, that T believe I have succeeded 
in tracing the empirical success of the use of C 2 as a measure of 
divergence in craniometric work in most cases to either or both 
of the conditions explained above. A very large number of the 
coefficients (reviewed by Prof. Pearson) referred to closely asso¬ 
ciated groups for which both ( 7 * and D 2 gave coefficients of low 
magnitudes. Further, owing to paucity of material the number 
of skulls in each sample was also usually small, so that the size 


factor 



did not fluctuate very widely. 


In fact I could 


detect only a comparatively small number of coefficients for 
which C 2 and D 2 gave significantly different results. 

Conditions are however widely different for measurements 
on the living: the size of the sample is more variable, and much 
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larger samples are often met with in practice, so that the 


influence of the factor 



is not negligible. 


I felt this difficulty several years ago, and in order to avoid 
it had used ~ S p T ^ ™ pq __ mpq ) 1 as a measure of divergence in 

F L <*p J 

two anthropometric papers, one on the “Chinese Head” (6) 
and the other on “ Race Mixture in Bengal” (5). The results 
obtained were I believe fairly encouraging. 

In the present paper I have obtained coefficients which are 
theoretically 1 preferable to the one used by me previously, and 
I have also investigated their statistical distributions. 1 have 
made an empirical study of five of the coefficients (7) 2 , Z) 2 2 , , 

E 2 , and F 2 , defined by equations (14*0), (26*0),*(28*1), (5*1) and 
(33*0) respectively) using a long series of Swedish measurements 
on the living (4). The results will be given in a sequel to the 
present paper, 2 but I may mention in anticipation that they 
support the use of D 2 for comparative purposes. 


Addendum 

In June 1927,1 showed a first draft of the present paper to 
Prof. Karl Pearson, and discussed with him the difficulties 

( n n '\ 

^ 

that time he was unable to accept my views, and he pointed 
out certain theoretical objections to my results. I then work¬ 
ed out the mathematical portion with greater rigour, and com¬ 
municated the present paper to the Indian Science Congress in 
December 1928. About the same time Prof. Pearson himself 

( n 7i * 

—j—, 

by reducing all coefficients of Racial Likeness to a standard 
population. When the size of the sample is constant for all 
characters, the result of such reduction would be to make the 


1 T would point out that the theoretical limitations given by the set 
of assumptions (A-l)-(A-7) under which the present formulas have been 
worked out are practically the same as those subsisting for the Pearsonian 
Coefficient <7 2 . These restrictions have been fully discussed by Prof. 
Pearson (12). The most important of the restrictions which requires 
further consideration is the neglecting of the correlation between different 
characters. 

2 The anthropological portion of the work on the Swedish material has 
been published in the Biometrika , Vol. XXIf, 1930, 94-108 (“A Statistical 
Study of certain Anthropometric Measurements from Sweden ”). 

2 This part of the Biometrika reached me in Calcutta in March, 1929. 
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reduced values of C 2 (the Pearsonian Coefficient of Racial 
Likeness) strictly proportional to D* (the Coefficient of Diver¬ 
gence described in the present paper). Even when the size of 
the sample is not constant for all characters the reduced (7 2 
would still be approximately proportional to D 2 , so that in 
actual practice both coefficients would usually yield very near¬ 
ly the same results. There is, however, one definite advantage 
in favour of D 2 ; its probable error can be calculated without 
difficulty, and hence values of I> 8 can be compared directly. 
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pound forms, 198; verb, 198; 
vocabulary, 201; repetitions, 
202; rhymed vorse, 203; 
metre, 204. 

Aurangzeb, coin of, from the mint 
Phonda, N. 26. 

-mohar of, N. 30. 

-* Alamgir, coins of, N. 56-7. 

Aurangzeb rupee, mint Puna, N. 
30. 

Ava and Pegu, Chinese establish¬ 
ment in, 465. 

Avadhutaglta and the Goraksa- 
samhita, 134. 

Avantivarma, identification of, 244. 

Ayata-caturasra, a term to denote 
rectangle, 288. 

Azi Dahaka in the A vesta demono¬ 
logy, 471. 


B 

Babulf, fort at, 264. 

Babylonian god * Gaga ’ and the 
Persian hero 4 Gaweh 477. 
Bahmani coin, a new, N. 23. 

-rupee, a rare, N. 65. 

Bahruz Sultani, 263. 

Bandhula, an official of king 
Prasenajit, 271-2. 

Baptist Mission Press, liv. 

Barclay Memorial Medal, xliii. 

-recipients of, clvi. 

BSro Bhaiya cult of Eastern 
Bengal, 379. 

Basu, K. K. House of Tughlaq, 247. 
Beginnings of Suketri dynasty, 279. 
Bengal, caste in, 217. 

-true history of, during the first 

quarter of the 9th cent. 
A.H., N. 11. 
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Bengal* rites and observances, classi¬ 
fication of, and their practices 
by the female section, 389. 

Bengali vratakathfi, an ancient 
Indian story in a, 389. 

Besthas of Nellore : 

Introduction, 395 ; caste : 
names and divisions, 395; 
traditional origin, 396; 
occupations, 396; fishing 
gear, 396; ceremonies and 
beliefs connected with nets 
and fishing, 397 ; puberty, 
marriage and childbirth 
customs, 397; adultery and 
divorce, 398; food, 398; 
caste organization, 398; 
religion, 399; habitations, 
399; general appearance, 
399; cranial and nasal 
measurements, 399; 
present condition and 
social status, 399. 

Bhaduri, J. L. Arterial system of 
the common Indian toad 
Bufo melano8tict.ua Schneid, 
301. 

Bhagavad Gita, about food and 
feeder, 210. 

-ASvaghosa’s knowledge of, 187. 

-harmonious combination of 

faith, love and works 
exhibited in, 515. 

Bhattacharya, l*. N. Monetary 
system of India at the time 
of the Muhammadan con¬ 
quest. N. 33. 

Bibliotheca Indica, lvii. 

Bijflpur mint, a set of Mughal 
coins from, N. 24. 

Bir Afgfin, 263. 

Biswas, K. Organisms in the 
filtered water of Calcutta, 
533. 

Blatter, E. New species of Indian 
plants, 339. 

Blyxa echino8permoide8 Blatter 
sp. nov., 354. 

Bogdanov, L. Stray notes on 
KabulT Persian, 1. 

Boulton and Watt’s coining 
machinery, N. 17. 

4 Boy a ’, a synonym of the Besthas, 
395. 

Brahmachari, U. N. Annual 
Address, 1929-30, ix. 

-nominated representative on 

Board of Trustees, Ind. Mus., 
clxxxiv. 

-and J. M. Das Gupta. 

Synthesis of a few anti- 


monials of therapeutio 
interest, 413. 

BrShmanism, attitude of, towards 
Buddhism, 405-6. 

-and caste, 215. 

-and Hindu state in ancient 

times, 402-4. 

-and lawful food, 513. 

Brahma Sutram, interpolation in, 
207. 

Budget Estimates, 1930, lii. 

Bufo meIano8tictus Schneid, arterial 
system of, 301. 

C 

Calcutta Indian Science Congress 
Prize, xliii. 

-Mint, history and description 

of, N. 15. 

Carbamino-p-stibanilate of diethyl- 
amine, 417. 

Carbamino-p-stibanilate of urea, 
416. 

Cardanthera anomala Blatter sp. 
nov., 350. 

Carpati, a siddha, a Sanskrit work 
by, 136. 

Caste and spiritual life, 217. 

-as human type and human 

institution, 216. 

-in Bengal, 217. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss., lix. 

Coccarelli, 441, etc. 

-Chakravarti, C. H. Cult of Bare 
Bhaiya of Eastern Bengal, 
379. 

-Some meteorological proverbs 

of the people of Bengal, 371. 

Chakravarti, N. An ancient Indian 
story in a Bengali Vrata¬ 
kathfi, 389. 

-End of Prasenajit, King of 

Kosala, 271. 

-Ghotakamukha, a predecessor 

of Kautilva and Vatsayana, 
275. 

Chat terji, M. M. Brahmanism aud 
caste, 215. 

-Brahmanism and lawful food, 

5!3. 

-Interpolation in the Brahma 

Sutram, 207. [221. 

-Monasticism and Brahmanism, 

-Vedic divisions, 231. 

Chaudhuri, H., and G. Singh. 
Wither-tip disease of citrus 
plants, 523. 

Chelis, Chincheos (Chorii, Tochari), 
and Chinese in India, etc., 
457. 
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Chetties, 457-8. 

Chilaw, Chinese establishment in, 
404. 

Chinapatam, one of the native 
names of Madras, 464. 

Chincheos, 459-61. 

Chinese in India, 462. 

Chlorella vulgaris Beyerinck, 536. 

Chlcrophytum glaucoidea Blatter sp. 
nov., 361. 

Chorii, 459-60. 

Citrus plants, wither-tip disease of, 
523. 

Cleome asperrima Blatter sp. nov., 
340. 

Cochin, Chinese establishment in, 
462. 

Coins struck in the Calcutta Mint, 
N. 19. 

* Combat of the eleven \ 506. 

Committees of Council, xxxvii. 

Communications, lv. 

Condolences, xxxvi. 

Congratulations, xlii 

Copper Mint, Calcutta, N. 19. 

Cotter, G. de P., elected Ordinary 
Fellow, vii. 

Council, xxxvi. 

-Proceedings, 1929, abstract of, 

xcv. 

Counterfeit coins, N. 22. 

Coyajee, Sir J. C. (Azi) Dahaka in 
history and legend, 467. 

--the Shahnamch and the F6ng- 

ShSn-Y6n-l, 491. 

Cult of BSro Bhaiya of Eastern 
Bengal, 379. 

Cunningham’s theory on the 
beginnings of Suketri dynasty 
criticised, 279-80. 

Curcuma inodora Blatter sp. nov., 
357. 

———purpurea Blatter sp. nov., 35b. 

D 

Dahaka, history of, and the dragon- 
legends, 479. 

-and Gorgdn, resemblance 

between the legends of, 472. 

-and Huwakhshatara in the 

apocalyptic literature of Iran, 
483. 

(Azi)——in history and legend, 467. 

-in the legends, 471. 

Pfikinfe, list of, according to 
the Laks&bhidhanatantra- 
tlka, 159. 

Dfimodara, 139. 

Danujmarddana Deva, coins of, 

N. 6. 


Danujmarddana Deva, identified 
with raja Ganes, N. 10. 

-references found in Bengali 

literature to, N. 8. 

Das-Gupta, H. C. A typo of 
sedentary game prevalent in 
Shahpur, tho Punjab, 411. 

-On a new Theropod dinosaur 

(Orthogoniosaurus Matleyi, 
n. gen. et n. sp.) from the 
Lameta beds of Jubbulpore, 
367. 

Das Gupta, J. M. See Brahma- 
chari, U. N., and J. M. Das 
Gupta. 

Datta, B. B. Hindu'"names for 
the roctilinear geometrical 
figures, 283. 

Dattatreya, an historical personage, 
136. ^ 

Davids, Bhys, on the end of King 
- Pasenadi (Prasenajit), 271. 

De, J. C. Religion and kingship in 
ancient times,.40l>^ 

Deiokes and Dayankku, identity of, 
467. 

Demon-worship in Eastern Bengal, 
dhyanas associated with, 382. 

-origin and process of, 380-1. 

Deputations, xli. 

Dicliptera abuemis Blatter sp. nov., 
347. 

DIghakarayana, DTrghacSrftyana, 
Carftyapa, one and the same 
person, 272. 

DilliwSls, some kinds of coins, N. 
33-4. 

Dinnura , meaning of tho term, N. 
39. 

Drammas, various kinds of, N. 33-4. 
E 

Eastern Bengal, Baro Bhaiya cult 
of, 379. 

Edesius and Frumentius, two 
Roman boys from Tyre, 
426-7. 

Egyptian Khalifs, robes from, to 
Ffroz Shah, 255, 257. 

Elliott Gold Medal and Cash, 
recipients of, clvi. 

■■■■—Prize for Scientific Research, 
xliii. [271. 

End of Prasenajit, King of Kosala, 

Euphorbia panchganiensis Blatter 
and McCann, sp. nov., 353. 

Exchange of Publications, liv. 

Exhibits, liv. 

_shown after the Annual Meet¬ 
ing, 1930, xxii. 
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F 

Fa Hsien, on Buddhist monks and 
monasteries, 404-5. 

Farrukhsiyar, coins of, N. 57-8. 

Filtered water of Calcutta, 
organisms in, 533. 

Finance, xlviii. 

-Committee, xxxvii. 

Firdausi’s * Armael and Karmael *, 
and the Babylonian ‘ Anshar 
and Kishar 477. 

FirozSbad, foundation of, 253. 

Firoz Shah; parentago and 
character; accession; 
imperialists harassed by the 
Mughals, 247; defeat of the 
Mughals; members of the 
court at Kiwiston rewarded; 
Khwaja Jahan sets up the 
son of the late Sultan 
Muhammad Shah, 248; 
Firoz’s arrival at Delhi and 
his accession, 251 ; birth of 
second prince Muhammad; 
Sultan proceeds to Kalanor; 
construction of edifices and 
conferment of titles, etc., on 
Am T rs; Sultan’s first expedi¬ 
tion to Lakhnauti, 252; 
Udaya Singh of Gorakhpur 
submits; flight of Iliyas 
Haji; foundation of FirozS.-. 
bad, 253; construction of 
canals, 254; robe and diploma 
from the Khalif of Egypt; 
embassy from Lakhnauti; 
Zafar Khan’s arrival from 
Sonargaon, 255; Emperor 
marches to Samana for 
hunting; retreat of the 
Mughals from Lahore; 
exchange of presents with 
Lakhnauti; death of Sharnsu- 
ddin of Lakhnauti and 
accession of his son Sikandar, 
256; Ffroz’s second expedi¬ 
tion to Lakhnauti; dress 
from the Egyptian Khalif; 
Sikandar takes shelter in 
Ikdala, 257; Emperor returns 
via Jaunpur, Bihar and 
Jajnagar; flight of the Rai 
of Satgarh, 258; flight of the 
Rai of Jajnagar towards 
Tilang; Rai Bir Bh5n Deo 
sues for peace; Sultan’s 
elephant hunt, 259; Sihrind 
entrusted on Shatnsuddtn 
Aburija; Sultan’s march 
against Nagarkot and Thatta, 


260; Guzarat conferred upon 
Zafar Kh&n; Sultan’s 
reappearance at Thatta and 
the submission of Jam and 
Babiniya; insurrection of 
DSmaghani, 261; frontiers of 
the empire placed under 
great AmTrs, 262 ; frontier of 
Bengal placed under Mardan 
Daulat: Oudh, etc., upon 
Hisamu-1 Mulk; Jaunpur to 
Bahruz SultanT : Bihar to Bir 
Afgan; NasiruddTn placed in 
charge of Multan against 
Mughal inroads; Kara and 
Mahoba placed under Sulai- 
man, son of Mardan Daulat; 
Sultan rides to Etawah and 
Akhal; * Saifuddin gets 

governorship of Oudh, 263; 
rebellion of Khargu, the 
Katehr chief; construction 
of a fortress at Babuli, 264; 
Sultan becomes a puppet in 
the hands of Khan-i-Jahan ; 
high-handedness of Khan-i- 
Jahan, his dismissal, 265; 
march of the prince Muham¬ 
mad against Khan-i -Jahan 
who flies and his followers 
meet death; reins of Govt, 
passes to Muhammad who 
takes the title Nasiruddin 
Mull. Shah; confermont of 
titles, etc., on AmTrs, 266; 
Khan-i-Jahan was seized and 
put to death; Muhammad 
Shah on hunting expedition 
at Sirmur hills; assassina¬ 
tion of Sikandar Khan; 
incompetence of Muhammad 
and the kingdom in disorder, 
267; Muhammad’s march 
against insurgents, his 
success; flight of Muhammad 
to Sirmur; Prince Tughlaq 
Shsh appointed heir; death 
of Firoz, his appreciation, 
268. 

Food, propriety of, applicable to 
individuals, 213. 

Forbes, William Nairn, first Master 
of the Calcutta Mint, N. 16. 

G 

Gadhaiya coins, N. 37. 

Galleonella feruginea Ehrenberg., 
537. 

Gandz’s theory on the early history 
of nomenclature.of rectilinear 
geometrical figures, 289. 
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Ganosa, Hindu raja, N. 5-13. 

-identified with Danujmard- 

dana, N. 10. 

-on classification of quadri¬ 
laterals, 289. 

-references in Vaishnava works 

to, N. 9. 

GSngeyadeva, coinage of, N. 33. 

General Lectures, lv. 

Ghiyasuddin, coin of, N. 55. 

Ghosh, J. C. Was Vi4akha Datta 
a Bengali ? 241. 

Ghotakamukha, a predecessor of 
Kautilya and Vatfftyana, 275. 

-identification and date of, 

276-7. 

Ghotamukha, a Brahmana, 276. 

-of the Ghotamukha suttanta, 

identification and date of, 
277. 

Godinlio de Eredia, on the Chelis, 
Chincheos (Chorii, Tochari) 
and Chinese in Tndia, 457. 

Golubovich, Fr., 42ft, 441, 443, 453. 

Goraksasamhita and the Avadhuta- 
glta, 134. 

Goswami, Bidliubhusan, on Vi^akha 
Datta, 241. 

Greeks and Hindus, on early names 
for the rectilinear geometrical 
figures, 283, 289. 

Group divergence, tests and 
measures of, 541. 

Gurner, C. W. Development of 
the Rtusamhara theme in 
the Ramayana, 161. 

-Psychological simile in 

A4vaghosa, 175. 


H 

Haidarabad Museum, raro Mughal 
coins in, N. 23. 

Hindu names for the rectilinear 
geometrical figures, 283. 

Hindu state, toleration of, towards 
the Buddhist and Jaina 
churches, 407-9. 

-and Brahmanism in ancient 

times, 402-4. 

Hisamul Mulk, 263. 

Honorary Fellows, xxxvi. 

-list of, clii. 

Hora, S. L., elected Ordinary 
Fellow, vii. 

Hosten, H. Chelis, Chincheos 
(Chorii, Tochari), and 
Chinese in India, etc., 457. 

-Letter of Friar Arnold, China, 

. 1303-05 ? 419. 


Hosten, H. Letter of Friar Peregrine, 
etc., 437. 

House of Tughlaq, 247. 

Howard, A., awarded Barclay 
Memorial Medal, vii. 

Hydrilla rolys per ma Blatter sp. 
nov., 356. 


I 

Ichneumonidie, general morphology 
of, 318. 

Iliyas Haji, 253, 255. 

Indian coins, bibliograpy of, N. 45. 

Indian lohneumonuhe, studies on, 
317. 

Indian Museum, xli. 

Indian Science Congress, xl. 

Indian mysticism in Tantric 
literature, 128. 

Indian plants, new species of, 339. 

Indian toad Bufo melanostictus 
Schnoid, arterial system of, 
301. 

Indigofem monosperma Blatter sp. 
nov , 341. 

Institutional Members, xxxv. 

-list of, cli. 

Interpolation in the Brahma 
Sfitram, 207. 

J 

Jalaluddin Akbar, a coin of, N. 56. 

Jchandar Shah, coin of, N. 57. 

John of Monte Corvino, 419, etc., 
446 7. 

John of Winterthum, 419, etc. 

Joy Gobind Law Memorial Medal, 
xliii. 

-recipient of, clvii. 

-regulations regarding the award 

of, clxvi. 

Jubbulpore, Lameta beds of, 
Orthogoniosaurus Matleyi, n 
gen. ot n. sp. from, 366. 

Justicia heterocarpoides Blatter sp. 
nov., 344. 

K 

Kabuli Persian, stray notes on : 

Spelling, 3; pronunciation, 
4; noun, 15; adjectives, 
18; numerals, 20; pro¬ 
nouns, 21; verb, 25; 
adverb, 37; preposition, 
40; conjunction, 41; inter¬ 
jections and exclamations, 
42; polite phrases and 
terms of abuse, 42; 
vocabulary, 48, 53. 
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Kabuli pronunciation of Arabic 
words, 12. 

Kaempfera evansii Blatter sp. nov., 
359. 

Kalidasa’s indebtedness to 
Advaghoaa, 185. 

-Ritusarhhara and seasons in 

the Kiskindhakanda, 170. 

Kamala Lectureship, xli. 

Kam Bakhsh, mohar of, N. 29. 

Kftns. See Ganesa, Hindu raja. 

Kapalikas, list of, 132. 

Karatoya, ancient river in North 
Bengal, 243. 

Kartikeya temple, 242. 

Kashmirian coin-type, N. 38. 

K&gika, with reference to meteoro¬ 
logy, 371. 

Kasu, a copper coin, N. 44. 

Kaus and Chou Wang, 494. 

Khanballg, church at, 432, 450; 
spellings of, 445. 

Khan-i-Jahftn, 261, 265-7. 

Kharaputta jataka, and its com¬ 
parison with two other 
parallels, 391, 393. 

Khargu, the Katehr chief, 264. 

KhwSja Jahan, 248-51. 

Kiskindhakanda, passages on 
seasons in : 

Their bearing on conven¬ 
tional literature of the 
seasons in Sanskrit, 170. 
Their context and importance 
as early examples of Kavya 
writing, 161, 163. 

Their production from the 
same hand, or at least 
from the same school, 169, 

Knowledge in perfection, final 
release gained from, 238. 

Koj ff gar! Lak?mTpu j a. See LaksmI - 
pilja, KojSgari. 

Kokamukha tlrtha or Kokamukha 
ksetra, a place of pilgrimage, 
242. 

Kona and bhuja , on names of 
rectilinear figures containing 
the words, 283, 287. 

Kot&lipa^S, form of demon-worship 
performed at, 380. 

Kumarasambhava and Saundara- 
nanda, common features of, 
185. 

Kushan coin, a rare, N. 55. 

L 

Lakhnauti, Firoz Shah’s expedition 
to, 252, 257; his exchange of 
presents with, 266. 


Laks&bhidh&natantratlkS, list of 
the <JSkinis according to, 
169. 

LaksmipujS in Bengal, 390. 

-KojSgari, story of, and its 

comparison with two other 
parallels, 390, 393. 

Lam5, its origin and connection 
with the cult of dakinis and 
yoginis , 156-7. 

LSmakrama, 155. 

Lameta beds of Jubbulpore, 
0rthogonio8anru8 Matleyi, n. 
gen. et n. sp. from, 367. 

Language of A$vaghosa’s SSundara- 
nanda-kavya, 181. 

Lepidagathis bandraemis Blattjr 
sp. nov., 347. 

- 8ubmiti8 Blatter sp. nov., 349. 

Letter of Friar Arnold, China, 
1303-05 ? 419. 

-Friar Peregrine, China, 1318, 

437. 

Library, xlv. 

Lifo Members, chronological list 
of, cl. 

Limnophiia polystachyoides Blatter 
sp. nov., 352. 

Lyngbya ochracea (Kuetz.) Gom., 
536. 

M 

Machinery of the second Calcutta 
Mint, N. 15. 

Mahabhasya, with reference to 
meteorology, 371. 

Mahalanobis, P. C. Tests and 
measures of group divergence, 
54L 

Mahendra Deva, coins of, N. 5. 

-identity of, N. 12-13 

Maitreya, the yogacSra doctor, a 
historical personage, 125. 

Mandakranta metre, 205. 

MardSn Daulat, 262. 

Marduk-Tiamat legend, 474. 

Marignolli, 448, 454. 

* Matha ’ and 4 Vihara ’, 223. 

Medal Regulations, amendments 
to, clx, clxvi. 

Medallists, list of, clvi. 

Medals and decorations manu¬ 
factured by the Calcutta 
Mint, N. 20. 

Medical Section, lvii. 

Meetings, liv. 

Members, loss of, 1929, cliy. 

-absent from India, cliii. 

Membership Statistics, 1900-29, 
lxii. 
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Meteorological proverbs of the 
people of Bengal, 371. 

Mihirakula, information about, 406. 

Mills, J. P., elected Ordinary 
Fellow, vii. 

Minanatha and Matsyendranatha, 
132. 

Mint Masters of the Calcutta 
Mint, N. 16. 

Mint recordis, Calcutta, N. 20. 

Monasticism and Brahmanism, 221. 

Monetary system of India at the 
time of the Muhammadan 
conquest, N. 33. 

Mookerjee, Sir R. N., proposed for 
election as Honorary Fellow, 
clxxx. 

Moses, S. T. Bosthas of Nellore, 
395. 

* Mothirazu ’, a synonym of the 
Besthas, 395. 

Moule, Rev. A. C., 423, 428, 431, 
433, 440-1, 443, 453. 

Mughal coins, rare, in the cabinet 
of V. D. B. Taraporevala, 
N. 29 * 

-in the HaidarabSd Museum, 

N. 23. 

Mughal coins, some rare, N. 56. 

Muhammad Ahmad, Khwaja. 
Rare Mughal coins in the 
HaidarSbad Museum, N. 23. 

Muhammad Khan, prince, 252, 
266-8. 

Muhammad Shah, coin of, N. 58. 


N 

Nagarjuna, questions connected 
with, 138. 

Nasiruddin, 263. 

Natural History : biology, lvi. 

-physical sciences, lvi. 

Nature, interpretation of, in Sans¬ 
krit Kftvya, 167. 

Nellore, Besthas of, 395. 

Nicolle, C. J. H., proposed for 
election as Honorary Fellow, 
clxxx. 

Northern India, monetary standard 
of, N. 34-40. 

Numismatics, lix 

Nur Qutbu*l- 4 Alam, a saint, N. 9. 


O 

Office, xxxviii. • 

-Bearers, xxxvii. 

Officers and Members of Council, 
1929, oxvii. 

-1930, xxi, oxviii. 


Oldenlandia clausa Blatter sp. nov.. 

343. 

- 8edgwickii Blatter sp. nov., 

344. 

Ordinary Members, xxxiv. 

-chronological list of, cxliv. 

-list of, cxix. 

Ordinary Fellows, xxxvi. 

-list of, cli. 

Organisms in the filtered water of 
Calcutta, 533. 

Orthogoniosaurus Matleyi, n. gen. 
et n. sp. from tho Lameta 
beds of Jubbulpore, 367. 

P 

Pagoda, a kind of coins, N. 41-2. 
Pancratium donaldi Blatter sp. 
nov., 360. 

Patricidal crime, in the Pal! litera¬ 
ture, 271. 

Patrons, cxvi. 

Paul Bruhl Memorial Modal, xliii. 
Pedda Boyadu , a headman of tho 
Besthas of Nellore, 398. 
Peregrine, Friar, letter of, 437 ; 
comments on and authenti¬ 
city of the letter, 4 10. 
Phonyl-glycine-amide-4-stibinate of 
diethyl-amine, 415. 

-of urea, 414. 

Philology, lv. 

Pol&dwand (the magicians of 
Po-lu-tao), 504. 

Pou y Marti, Fr. J. M., 437, 453. 
Prakrta literatures of India, on 
names of rectilinear figures, 
287. 

Prasenajit, King of Kosala, end of, 

271. 

Prashad, B. Reflections on 
zoological research in India, 
291« 

Presentations, Donations and 
Legacies, xlv. 

Prester John, 421. 

Protococcus viridis Ag.. 536. 
Psychological simile in ASvaghosa, 
175. 

Publications, liii. 

-list of, 1929, lxiii. 

Punyahavachanam , a ceremony of 
the Besthas of Nellore, 397. 

Q 

Quadrilaterals, classification of, 288. 
R 

Rahulabhadra, 141. 

R&i Bir Bhan Deo, 269. 
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Rai of Jajnagar, 259. 

-of Satgarh, 258. 

RamSyaiia, development of the 
RitusamhSra theme in, 161. 

-story in the AyodhyakSnda, 

and its comparison with two 
other parallels, 392-3. 

Receipts and Disbursements, 1929, 
lxv. 

Rectilinear geometrical figures, 
Hindu names for, 283. 

Reflections on zoological research 
in India, 291. 

Religion and kingship in ancient 
times, 401. 

RitusamhSra theme in the 
RSmayana, development of, 
161. 

Rituvarnanas in the RamSyana, 
contrast between the earlier 
and later, 164. 

Roy, S. C., proposod for election as 
Associate Member, clxxx. 

Rules and Regulations, xl. 

-amendments to, clxxvi. 

S 

Saha, M. N., elected Ordinary 
Fellow, vii. 

Saifuddin of Oudh, 203. 

St. Thomas in India, 426-8. 

Sankaracharya, his explanation of 
the word * food ’, 208, 210. 

-and Brahmanic monasticism, . 

223. 

Sadahka, an oppressor of Buddhism, 
406. 

Saundarananda-kavyaof AS vaghosa, 
language of, 181. 

Savara Swami, 234. 

Scriptural teachings, Brahmanic 
oxegetical rule on the inter¬ 
pretation of, 234. 

Sedentary game, type of, prevalent 
in Shahpur, Punjab, 411. 

Sen, A. 0. Studies on Indian 
Ichneumonidse, 317. 

Sen, S. Language of ASvaghosa’s 
Saundarananda-kavya, 181. 

Sh&h ‘Alam II, Arkat rupee of, 
N. 31. 

-Cambay rupee of, N. 31. 

-Coins of, N. 59. 

-Nusratabad rupee of, N. 29. 

Sh&h Jehan I, coin of, N. 56. 

Shahnameh and the F6ng-Sh6n- 
Y0n-I, 491. 

Shahpur, Punjab, a type of 
sedentary game prevalent in, 
411. 


Shamsuddin Abd RijS, 260. 

-DamaghSm, 261. 

-of Lakhnauti, 256. 

-Sulaiinan, 283. 

Sharma, S. R. Beginnings of 
Suketri dynasty, 279. 

Sher-bakr , a game, 411. 

Siawash (Yin Kiao), 498. 

Siddhas, a Sanskrit biography of, 
138. 

Sikandar, Sultan, his shelter in 
Ikdala, 257. 

-Khan, 267. 

Silver coinage struck at the 
Calcutta Mint, N. 18. 

Simurgh (the bird ‘ Rukh ’), 504. 

Singh, G. See Chaudhuri, H., and 
G. Singh. ♦ 

Singhal, C. R. Bibliography of 
Indian coins, N. 45. 

Sir William Jones Memorial Medal, ' 
xliii. 

-recipient of, clvii. 

Smithia oligantha Blatter sp. nov., 

* 342. 

Social Functions, xlii. 

Society’s Promises and Property, 
xliv. [415. 

Sodium carbamino-p-stibanilate, 

-phenyl- glyoine-amide-4- 

stibinate, 413. 

Sohrab (No-Cha), 501. 

SomasiddhSnta, a Tantric sect, 131. 

Southern India, monetary system 
of, N. 40-4. 

Special Honorary Centenary 
Members, xxxv. 

Spergula rosea Blatter sp. nov., 
341. 

SpingSra rasa, in the conventional 
nature painting of Kavya 
poetry, 168. 

Stagg, H. A brief history a\id 
description of H.M.’s Mint, 
Calcutta, N. 15. 

Stapleton, H. E. Coins of 
Danujmarddana Deva and 
Mohendra Deva, two Hindu 
Kings of Bengal, N. 5. 

StrobUanthes kallbergii Blatter sp. 
nov , 345. 

Sudabeh (Su Ta-Ki), 496. 

Suketri dynasty, beginnings of, 
279. 

Supernatural agency in the 
Shahnameh and the F6ng- 
Sh6n-Y6u-I, 493. 

Synedra affinis Kuetz. vor. fasci- 
culata (Kuetz.), 535. 

Synthesis of a few antimonials of 
therapeutic interest, 413. 
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farther meaning of the term* 
N. 40. 

Tantras, influence of Tibetan 
speaking races on* 155. 

Tantric schools, first mention of, 
128. 

Tantricism in village cults of 
Eastern Bengal, 382. 

Tarapore, P. S. A rare Bahmani 
rupee, N. 55. 

-A rare Kushan coin, N. 55. 

-Borne rare Mughal coins. 

N. 56. 

Taraporevala, V. D. B. Rare 
Mughal coins in my cabinet, 
N. 29. 

Tata, Chinese establishment in, 
462. 

Taxonomic zoology, difficulties to 
start investigations on, 292. 

Tests and measures of group 
divergence, 541. 

Thcdictrum obovatum Blatter sp. 
nov., 339. 

Theropod dinosaur { Orthogoniouau - 
ru8 Matleyi, n. gen. et n. sp.) 
from the Lameta beds of 
Jubbulpore, 367. 

Tochari, 459-60. 

Triangles, classification of, 288. 

Tucci, G. Animadversiones 
Indicae, 125. 

Tughlaq, house of, 247. 

Tughlaq Shah, prince, 268. 

U 

Udaya Singh of Gorakhpur, 253. 

Udena, a Buddhist monk, 276. 

Upanigads, emphasis on jiianam 
laid in, 513. 


V 

VarSha-Avatftra, temple of, 241. 

Vasu (T Vasudeva Kushan), coin 
of, N. 55. 

Vat£6vara-&iva, 243. 

Vedic divisions, 231. 

-underlying principle of, 233. 

Ventura de Sarezana, 454. 

Vi4Skha Datta, a Bengali ? 241. 

Visits, xlii. 

W 

Weber, M., awarded Joy Gobind 
Law Momorial Medal, viii. 

Weights and measures, checking 
for the public of, by the 
Mint, N. 21. 

Wither-tip disease of citrus plants, 
523. 

X 

Xanthopimpla pedator , morphology 
of, 320. 

Z 

Zafar Khan, 261. 

-FSzri, 255. 

Zayton, identity of, 453. 

Zoological bibliography for names 
of new genera, species, and 
literature, 295-8. 

-nomenclature, various codes 

of, 293. 

-papers and illustrations, pre¬ 
paration of, 299 300. 

-research, advice to young 

workers in the field of, 296, 
298. 

-in India, reflections on, 291. 
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